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Designed  to  provide  information  on  the  linkages 
achieved  under  the  louth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act 
( YEDPA) ,  this  report  focuses  on  education/Comprehensive  Eaployment 
and  Training  Act   (CETA)  linkages,  the  vocational  education/CETA 
connection,  and  the  role  of  postseccndary  institutions  (particularly 
minority  colleges)  in  achieving  such  linkages.  Elements  for 
CETA/local  education  agency  (LEA)   agreements  are  discussed.  Described 
next  is  the  awarding  of  academic  cridit  urider  YEDPA.  Possibilities 
.for  collaborative  efforts  with  work  education  councils,  are  outlined. 
Presented  next  are  guidelines  and  considerations  for  CETA  prime  J 
sponsors  regarding  career/occupat icnal  information  for  youth.  Joint  / 
Department  of  Bealth  Education  and  Helfafe  and  Department  of  labors 
Y.EDPA  workshops  are  described.  Examined  next  is  the  interaction  ol 
workplaces  and  classrooms  in  the  1950s.  Involving  schools  in  / 
employment  and  training  programs  for  youth  is  discussed.  Also  ' 
summarized  are  five  case  studies  on  the  impact  of  ye  EES  on 
education/CETA  relationships  at  the  local  level.  Youth  employment  , 
training  programs  and  the  urban  schcol  ana  LEA/CETA  collaboration  for 
career  education  are  also  covered,   (The  second  volume  of  this  report 
and  a  related  report  on  work  education  councils  are  available 
separately — see  note.)  C(MN) 
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*  .  OVERVIEW  * 

*  '  * 

,  Over  the  last  fifteen  years,"  federal  involvement  in  education  and 
employment  and  training  has  expanded  dramatically'.  ,  Two  of  the  major  aims 
of  this  involvement  have  been  to  provide  campensatdry  and  remedial-  assis- 
tance to  youth 'most  in  n.eed  and  to  increase  coordination  between  schools 
and  labor  market  institutions.  The  education  anti  employment  and  training 
systems- began  with  distinctly  diverse  objectives-- one  educational  and  , the 
other  economic;  diverse  funding  and  power  bases—one  state  and  local  and 
the  other  federal ;  and  different  targets  populations— one  to  serve  all  young 
people  and  the,  other'  concentrated  on  those  with  special  problems.  Over 
time,  however,  the  two  systems  have  Increasingly  focused  on  common  con- 
cerns". .  With  the  impetus  of  legislation,  programmatic  necessity  and  common 
sense,  they  have  begurf  to  dev61 op. mutual ly  supportve  i-nterf rogram  linkages. 

The  commonality  of  concerns  is  most  vividly  •  expressed  in  the  Youth- 
Employment  and .Demonstration  Projects  Act  fYEDFA)  which  approaches  youths' 
preparation  for  and  entry  into  the  world  of  work  from  both  the  economic  and 
educational  perspective.  YEDPA  was  passed  as  part  of  the. Carter  Adminis- 
tration's economic  stimulus  package  and  its  immediate  objective  was  to 
reduce  the  intolerably  high  lvels  of  teenage  unemployment,  particularly 
-among  minority  and _dis advantaged  ywth.  In  addition,  however,  it  also 
sought> to  stimulate  systemic  change  in  the  relationship  between  educational 
and- labor  market  instixutio'ns.  .  * 

The  provision  most  directly  aimed  .at  bringing  about  this  change  was 
the  .requirement  that  at  least  22  percent  of  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Programs  (YETP)  funds  provided  to  state  and. local  prime  sponsors 
be  spent  on  in-jchool  programs  under\agreements  between  the  prime' sponsors 
and  Tocal  education  agencies.  The  Act  require'd  that  all  in-school  work 
experience  must  combine  work  with  career,  counseling,  occupational  in- 
formation, placement,  assistance  and  special  efforts  to  overcome  sex 
stereotyping.  For  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  jobs,  it  mandated 
efforts  to  arrange  academic  credit  for  work  experience.  YEDPA  also 
broadened  the  role  of  the  National  Occupational  Information. Coordinating 
Committee  (NOICC),  originally  created  under  the  1976  Amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  by  including  a  mandate  that  in  the  development  of 
an  occupational  -information  system  particular  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth.  These  mandates  were 
^reinforced  by  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act  of  1978  which  pr.ovided> 
formula  money  to<  states,  for  expanded  occupational  information  arfb 
career- related  instruction.  The  Elementary  and*  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  19>78  provided  for  in-school  youth  employment  programs  linked 
to  education.'  In  reauthorizing  CETA  in  -1978,  coordination- w*s  required) 
yith  activities  under  the'  Career,  Education  Incentive  Act.  The  CETM 
set-aside  for  supplemental .vocational  education  programs  was  increased  from 
5  percent  to  6  percent  of  CETA  Title  II  resources.  A  new  set-aside  of  1 
percent  of  Title  II  funds  was  provided  to  states  specifically  for 
facilitating  CETA-education  coordination.  "V 

These  strong  mandates  for  cooperation  between  the  education  and  CETA 
systems  in  carrying /out  the  job  creation  and  employapil ity  development 
objectives  of  YEDPA  yjave  challenged  both  the  employment*  and  training  and 


education  secWs  to  jpfn  ,  forces  in  a  unjted  assu-lt  on  the  problems  of 
youth  employment  and  youth  preparation  for  employment. 

<** 

The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  (previously  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare)*  have  utilized. 
aU  avaJlabl^  mechanisms  *to  influence  the  education  and /employment  and 
training  systems  to  achieve  these  important  objectives,  The  goal s^  have 
been  given  priorityf  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  new. programs  as 
we>l  asv  the  reonientati^n-  of  existing  pnes.  A  range  of  joint  technical* 
assistance  activities  were  undertaken.  Discretionary  resources  Were_  used 
to  provide  incentives  for  cooperation  at  the  state  and  local  levels  between, 
the  education  artd*  employment  and  training  systems.  A  vast  array  of 
research,  -evaluation  and  demonstration  activities  were  initiated  to 'learn 
rfiGre-  about  education  and  1  work  problems  and  programs.  Finally,  the 
education  and  manpower  communities  worked  hand-in-hand  in  the  development 
^Kyouth  policies  for  the(JjJ80s  under  the  aegjs  of  the  Vice  President's 
Task. Force  on  Youth  Employment.       ,      #  :  1 

1.  .  Program  Design  and  Implementation  ,  

•  From  the'  initial  *  planning  state  of  YEDPA  implementation,  the  De- 
partment sof  Labor  worked  closely  with  the  DepaKment  of  Education  and 
national  educational  associations  in  formulating  pjjicy  forv  the  ^various 
educatior^related  provijsfons  in  the  Act.  *  Correspondingly,  there  was 
extensive  interagency  c6nsultation  in  developing  regulations  for,  the  Career 
Education  Incentive  Act  and  tl]e  youth  employment  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  / 

\    •  * 

The  regulations  governing  the  Youth  Employment^anch Training  Programs 
under  .YEDPA  were1  designed  to  allow  for  maximum  local-  flexibility  while 
ensuring  that  the  mandates  fpr  integration  of  work  and  education  objectives 
were  achieved*.  The  regulations  regarding  CETA/LEA  agreements  outlined 
broad  parameters  for  these  agreements  but  left  the  form  and  substance  to 
the  .process  of  negotiation  at  the  local  level  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
wi.de  variance  in  local  conditions.  To  carry  out  the1  intent  of  the  22 
percent  set-aside^  to  promote  1  inkages  primarily  with  public  secondary 
schools,  the*  definition, of  an  LEA  for  purposes  of  Y'ETP  was  narrowed  to 
focus  on  public -schools,  with  the  expectation*  tltat  college^  and  junior 
colleges  could  be  funded  with  resources  above  the  22  percent  level.  In  an 
ajtempfr  to  improve  the  quality  of  programs^ for  in-school  youth  ,under  the 
Youth  Employment '  and  Training  Programs,  the.  regulations  required  that 
in-school  programs  provide  career  employment  experiences  which  were  defined 
as  a  combination  of  well  supervised  employment,  counseling,  guidance  and 
placement  assistance.  Requirements  for  the  provision  of  academic  credit 
were  stressed  with  a  clear  del ineation,  of  the  rcles^and  responsibilities  of 
the  educational  system  in  awarding  credit  for  specific  programs. 

the    regulations    for   the   Summer   Youth   Employment   Program  (SYEP)fy 
published  in  1978  attempted  to  link  summer  youth  programs  With  in-school 
efforts,  <and  also  stressed  educational  enrichments  and  career  counseling. 
Likewise,  there  was  an  encouragement  to  arrange  academic  credit  for  work 
experience.  -  •  i 


x  ♦  Policies  regarding  Job  Corps  operations  also  placed ' greater  emphasis 
pn  education  aspects  of  Job  Corps  programming.  A  new  AdWiced  Career 
.Training  program  where  Corpsmembe.rs  would  be  trained  in '  residence  at 
colleges  or  junior^col leges  was  addecLto  Job  Corps*  ^provide*  for  1 ,500  of 
the  22,000  new  slots  created  in  the  doubling  of. this  program.  Job  Corps 
reading  *and  mathematics  curricula  were  revamped  and  greater  attention  was 
focused  on  irfnovative  educational  approaches.  In  addition,  Job  Corpi  began 
using  vocational  education  facilities  as  part  of  its  expansion  .efforts,  and 
brought  on  vocational  education  personnel  to  aid  in  curricula  improvement. 

-  Finally,  the  Departments  cooperated  extensively  in  the  staffing  and 
development     of     the  ^National     Occupational.    Information  Coordinating 
.Committee,  expanding  its  mission  as  rapidly  as  possible'  in  order  to  assure 
meaningful  coordination. 

•  *  •  *  *  * 

2.'     Technical  Assistance  and  Support 

Both  Departments  sought,  and  enTisted  the  active  support  and  'involve- 
ment of  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations  representing  the  many 
diverse  interests-  concerned  with  the  CETA-education  linkage  to  promote 
•better  working  relationships^and'  to  help  clarify  and  propose  solutions  to 
the.  issue?  .confronted  in  bringing  the  systems  closer  together.  .These 
^tioRS  were-  aimed  at  influencing"  key  decisionmakers  within  each  of  the- 
>systems  at  the  national,  state  and,  most  ■  importantly,  local  levels.  As 
part  of  this  networking  activity,  the  Departments  individually  and  jointly 
"Supported  and  participated  in  conferences,  workshops  and  policy  forums  held 
throughout  the  nation  sponsored  by  a  wide  variety  of  national,  state  and 
locafl  groups.  In  addition,  the  twV Departments  co-sponsored  a  series  of 
conferences  on  CETA/LEA  relationships  at  the  outset'  of  YEDPA.  The  Office 
of  Career  Education  conducted  a  series  of  ten  regional  meetings  co^ 
sponsored  by  DOL's  Office  of  Youth  Programs,  at* which  nuts  and' bolts  issue's 
of  joint  programming  were  discussed.  In  addition,  a  series  o'f  mini- 
conferences  brought  CETA  and  career  educators  together  in  workshop  settings 
to  wo/k  but  specific  problems  re-lated  to  CETA-education  collaboration. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  with  substantial  input  from  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  published  a  series  of  technical  assistance  guides  for  prime 
sponsors  on  education-related  issues.  These  included  guides  on:  -.the 
awarding  of  academic  credit  in  YEDPA  programs;  considerations  regarding  the 
development  of  CETA/LEA  agreements  under  YETP;  career  information  delivery 
systems;  and  the  possibilities  .  of  'work-education  councils.  Through 
educational*  groups  such  a$  tfie  National  Association  of  State' Boards  of 
Education,  the  American  Vocational  Association*  the  Council  of  Great  City 
Schools,  the  National  Governors"  -Association,  and  a  number  of  public^ 
interest  groups  and  national  associations  representing  community  based 
organizations the  Department  of  La'bor  helped  facilitate  CETA-education 
collaboration  by*  identifying  model  programs  including  tho.se  demonstrating 
effective  CETA-educafion  collaboration.-  Summary  descriptions  of  •  these 
model  programs  were  distributed  to  prime  sponsors  on  a  regular  basis  with 
the  intern:  of  fostering  .replication  of  exemplary  models.  The  Bureau  of 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education  in  the  U.S.  Of f ice.  of  Education  (BpAE/OE) 
funded  a\project  to  identify  exemplary  CET A/vocational  education  programs 
currently  ^operating  in  the  field  and  document  what  made  them  exemplary  in  a 
series  of  <?ase  studies  arfd  a  -state-of-the-art  oaper.    A  consortium  of  state 

'      x    •  iii  * 


public'  interest  gt*oups  was  funded  by4the  0/fice  of*  YoutK  Programs  to 
^VprGvide  comprehensive  technical  assistance  at  the  state  ldvel  primarily  to 

^Hmprove  education  and  labor  linkages.  >t 

\  \ 

'3.     Collaboration  Incentives 

In  areas  where  legislative  mandates  overlapped  or  were  complementary, 
the  Departments  'of*  Labor  and  Education  mounted  a  series  of  discretionary 
.  # incentive  programs.    The  major  purpose  of  these  .programs  was  to!  draw  the 
CETA  and  educational   systems  together  through  the  creative  coupling  of 
\  extra  federal  funding  and  singular  efforts/  An  important  s&onctery  aim  was 
t to   gain   a    better   understanding*  of   the   dynamics   of  cooperation  and 
innovation'  and  to  document  identified,  collaborative  .models  which  could 
maximize  the  utilization  of  available  .resources  at  ^he  state  and  loca.l 
levels.     \  ,k  ♦ 

The  largest  *and  most  broad  ranging  effort  was  the  Exeijplary  In-School* 
Grartf:  Program  Demonstration  project.  This  was  administered  with  the 
assistance  qf  Youthwork,  Inc.,  a  new  intermediary  organization  created  by 
the  joirft  efforts  of  five  private*  foundations^  tamarshall  the  combined 
education  and  labor  expertise  and  perspectives'. necessary  to  mount  such  a 
collaborative  effort.  Under  ttfe  Exemplary  In-Schpol  Program,  projects  were 
developed  in  the  areas  of '(1)  counseling,  guidance  and  job-seeking  skills, 
(2)  the  awarding  of  academic  credit,  (3)  improved  private  sector  in- 
volvement, (4)  youth. pperated, projects,  (5)  projects  for  high  risk  youth, 
and  (6)  actfvities  for  handicapped  youth.  Department  of. Education  funds 
supplemented- those  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The"  CETA  and  Vocational  Education  Incentive  J  Prdgram  aimed  at 
demonstrating  models  .of  linkage  between  vocational  education  and  CETA  youth 
programs  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels?  This  effort  represented 
several'  million  dollars  in  jointly  funded .linkage  projects,  with  subsequent 
emphasis  on  replication. 

>  ' 
The  Departments,  hai/e  also  worked  together  to  try  to  improve  ca- 
brdihation,  between  CETA  and  programs  in  post-secondary  education  in- 
stitutions through  'a.'  number  of,  incentive  and  demonstration  projects 
totalling  approximately  $3  million.  The  Fund  for*  the".  Improvement  of 
Post-Secondary  Education  (FIPSE),,  utilizing  Labor  Department  resources, 
managed  .a  national  competition  to  fund  and  evaluate  program  models  would 
provide  a  broader  spectrum  of ,  educational  and  training  services  at  the 
post-secondary  level  for  CETA  qualified  youth.  The  Bureau  of  Occupational 
and-  Adult  Education,  with  $1  million  funding  by  tfje  Labor  Department, 
conducted  a  Vocational  £ducation/CETA  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
(SYEP)  which  tested  the  efficacy  of  granting  SYEP  monies  "to  post-secondary 

K  institutions  to  involve  primarily  minority  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
in  an  integrated  program  Qf  career  development,  basic  skills  development 
and  vocaticmal  training.  Finally,  the  ^Upward  Bound-CETA  demonstration 
project  transferred  resources  tfa  the  Department  of  Education  to  support 
programs  in  ten  sites  which  would  provide  for  a  combined  career-oriented 
education  program  and  career-related  summer  worlc  program  for  economically 
disadvantaged  high  school  students.  The  program  was  intended 'to  channel 
students  away  from*  lower  level  occupations  and/.into  expanding  occupational 
areas  particularly  those  in  which  minorities  and  others  from  disadvantaged 

backgrounds  are  severely  underrepresented.  •  4 

J  '     iv  /       '   \  . 


'  •  ,THe  {Jepartment/of  Labor  sought  t$0  promote  linkages  between  the  private 
$ect^an3  education,  and  employment  activities  at  the  local  level,  through 
the •  WoVk-Education  Consortium  Project,  which  i$  being  assessed  by  the, 
National  Institute  of  Education.-  The  project  involves  more  than  30 
communities  throughout  the  ration;  in  which  local  Work-Education  Councils 
haVe  been  formed  to  help  facilitate  youths1  transition  froto  school  to  work* 
,wittun  their  communities.  The  Department  also  provided  matching,  grants  to 
five  states  to  enable  them  to  undertake  statewide  initiatives  in  building 
on  existing  work-education  councils., 

vThe  Department  pf  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  antf  Delinquency  ePreventi on, 4  also  jointly*  spansor*ed  ajarge-scale 
national  .  grant  program  for  alternative  education  projects  which  would 
combine  work  and  education,  hopefully  with  the  effect  of  reducing 
delinquency.  These  efforts  are  based  on  the  models  of  alternative 
education  developed  and  tests  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

->  >  S  > 

Lastly,  under  the^auspices  of  -the  National'  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC)',  the  Department  *  of  Labor  supported  ^  $2 
miHlioRincentive  program  to  fund  statewide  career  information  systems  io 
selected  states,  listing  a  matching  strg£egy,  NOICC  tapped  CETA,  Vocational 
Education,  Educational  Information  Center,  Career  ..Education  an,d  other 
resources  available  at  the  state  and  local-  levels  -in '.support  of  a 
v coordinated  career  information  delivery  strategy,  usually  involving 
computer  delj very  systems.  #  *  , 

*  ,  *' 

these  many  incentive  programs  not  only  encouraged  cooperation,  but 
providgfJ  a  laboratory  for  learning  about  program  design,  implementation  and 
replication.  Each  had  a  built-in^search  component . to  determine  how  well 
linkages _ were  working  and  why,  fljhe  aim,  then,  was  not  only  tff  foster 


coordination  in  the  near  term,  but  to .  provide  the  foundation  for' more 
effective  .linkages  in  the  future. 


i 

4.     Knowledge  Development  \ 

YEDPA  provided  extens^e  authority,  to  the  Secretary  o^  Labor  to 
experiment  with  and  evaluate  alternative  employment  and  employability 
development  approaches  for  6cononfical ly  disadvantaged  ^youthv  Under  a 
carefully  designed  series  of  "knowledge  development11  plans,  a  structured 
array  of  multi-site  demonstration  projects,  large-scale,  valuations  and 
complementary  research  efforts  were  initiated  on  a  scale  ,and  scope  of 
unprecedented  dimensions*  Education  and  work 'issues  were  a  major  focus  of 
these  knowledge  development  activities. 

The  cornerstone  is  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects 
*(YIEPP),  a^legislatively  mandated  demonstration  program  which  ranks  as  the 
largest  social  experiment  in  history*  Within  17  demonstration  sites,  the 
program  guarantees  a^job  and/or  training  (part-time  during  the  school  y£ar 
and  -full-time  in  the.  summer)  for  all  economically  disadvantaged  16-  to 
19-year-olds  who  are  in  school  or  willing  to  return  to  school  and  who 
subsequently  perform  ^adequately  in  school.  One  of 'the  major  aims  of  the 
demonstration  is  to  assess  the  impact  of-  a  job  guarantee  on  school 
retention,  return  and  completion.  It  is  intended  to  demonstrate  whether 
youth %  who  have  dropped  dlit  of  school  can  be  attracted  back  >nto  school 


through  curriculum  adaptations  and  alternative  education  approaches,  and 
„ whether  improved  school  capacity  in  combining  education  and  work  activities 
will  improve, the  futfure  employabili ty  of  students.  A  structured  test  of 
different  modes  of  enriching  educational  services  within,  schools  was 
undertaken  fh  January  1379.  There  is  an  extensive '  research  effort  to 
capture  the  effects  of  the '-program  not  only  on  schoot  Return,  retention -and 
.completion  as  well,  as  future  employment,  but  also  on  performance  in  school 
and  time  devoted  to  studies.  The  background  surveys  will  provide  a  wealth 
of  information  about  .  the  educational  'experience  of  the  disadvantaged, 
including  comparable  youth  outside  Entitlement*  areas,  I  • 

Another    knowledge    development    activity    with  'significant  policy 
^implications  is  the  Career  Advancement  Voucher  Demonstration  Project  which 
-    ^3 ting  the  feasibility  and  value  of  applying  the  GI  Bill  approach  to 
'employment  programs  by  providing  an  -"Education  Entitlement 'Voucher11 
youth  participants  in  selected  programs.     It  will  determine  whether 
ocreased  training  and  education  at  the  post-secondary* level  *fs  appropriate 
fo>  CETA  youth.  '  *  < 

The  Education"  Improvement  Effort  (EIE)  under  Job*  Corps  is  testing 
alternate  instructional  methodologies  developed  axid  screened  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Education.  In  the  controlled  setting  of  Job  Corps, 
itM's  carefully  testing  theifc  effectiveness. on  disadvantaged  ytfuth  through 
#a  large  scale  random  assignment  experiment  including  pre/post  and  follow-up 
testing.  < 

c  «  ■ 

A  The  School -to-Work  Transition  Demonstration  Project  is  another 
stVuctured  experiment  in  which  community  based  and  other-  grcups  are* 
'providing  transition  .services  to  high  school,  juniors  and  senior's.  *  Data 
collected  from"  this  project  arid  others  with  similar  objectives,  wijV  be 
assessed  to  determine  the  comparative  effect  ivenessof  different  deliverers- 
o'f  seryices  and  the  impact  of  such  services  on  economically  disadvantaged 
youth.  As  one  variant,  there  are  also  a»  group  of  projects  which  'are 
bringing  the  apprenticeship  system. into  the  school,  making  arrangements  for 
juniors  and  sfeniors  with  the  anticipation  that  they  will  move  smoothly  Into 
ful^-trae^  apprenticeships  upon  graduation.. 

A  number  of  YEDPA  funded  research  activities  focused  on  the  delivery 
of  career  information  being  carried  out  by  HEW  and  DOL  under  the  co- 
ordination of^NOICC.  These  are  1)  a  national  survey  of  career  information 
delivery  at  the  secondary  school  Jevel;  2)  a  structured,  test  of  the 
effectiveness  of  different  types  .of  information  and 'delivery  on  the 
measured  Career  awareness  of  youth;  and  3)  &  test  of  the  impacts  of 
intensive  exposure  to  career  information  on  disadvantaged  youth. 

DOL^s  experimenting  with  the  replication  of  the  Career  Intern 
Program,  a  tested  alternative  education  program .original ly  dev$l,oped  by  the 
Opportunities  Indus.trM.al ization  Centers  (OK's)  under  contract  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  (N1E).  The*  Institute  is .operating  this 
program  under  the  terms  -of  an  interagency  agreeement.  A  variant  designed 
for  Hispanic  youth  is  being  operated  by  SER  Jobs  for. Progress.  » 

Finally,  there  is  a  range  of*complemeritary  ^research  on  'education/work 
issues  utilizing  data  gathered  under  the  Surve|^$C_ Income  and*  Education, 
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and,  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys.  A  major  new  longitudial  purvey  has 
been  undertaken  with  interagency  input;  this  yWI  provide  a  wealth  of. 
information  about  work-education^relationships.     <^       {  ? 


5,    -Policy  Formulation 
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.  }  The  Vice  Presidents  Task  Force'  on  Youtfy  Employment  provided  a  forum 
for  the  joint  input-of  the  education  and  employment  and  training  com- 
munities into  the  formulation,  of  youth  policies  for  the  1980s,  building  on 
the  efforts  under  YtDPA.  The  Task  Force  held  roundtable  me&tings  with 
employers  and  educators  ground  the  country,  a  major  conference  on%  feduta- 
tion/CETA  linkages,  as  weli-  as  continuing  consultation*  with  interest  groups 
and  leaders  from  both*  the  education  and  •  employment " and  tracing  com- 
munities. >\he  result  was  a  m^jor  initiative  fQrmulated  in. the  Youth* Act  of 
19j30  which  would  drastically  expand  and  target  basic  skills  programs  in 
poverty  area*schools  as  well  as  CETA  remedial  serviced  for  out-of-school 
youth,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  coordination  of  activities  at  the  local 
level  through  Incentive  grants^and  joint  funding  of  education/work  programs 
•  in  target  poverty  area  schools.".  ^ 

^    These   various   efforts   have   had   immediate  '  as  well   as  'long-range 
consequence*.    In  April  l\78,  eight  months  after  the  signing  of  YEDPA,  an 
HEW-DOL  team  made  onsight}  reviews  in  five  locations.    Based  on  this  very 
t  limited  sample,  the  review  team  observed t 

"YEDPA  has  contributed  to  improved  CETA  communication  withthe 
public  schools.  Ia  some  cases,  YEQPA  has  provided  the  impetus, 
for'  communication. .  YETP  is  raachittg  "students  who' .wiwld  not 
otherwise  be  served,..  The  ability  to. hire  additional  school 
counselors  and  staff  has  contributed  to  the  ability  of  schools  to 
offer  services  to  additional  youth,  particularly  transitional 
~    services  for  students  who  are  noncollege-bound." 

An  interim  report  on  YEDPA  implementation  prepared  early  in  197<J  by 
the  National   Council   on  -  Employment  Policy  refletted  the  pace  of,  in- 
stitutionaTchange  that  resulted  from  the  Cbordinative  provisions  in  YEDPA. 
,The  report  stated:  \ 

"The  Councils  first  report  on.YEDPA  implementation  told  a  story 
about  optimistic  prime  sponsor\ plans  'for  CETA/LEA  agreements. 
The  >plans  reflected  more  aspirations x of  the.  sponsors  than  was  ' 
realistic.  ^  Th'e  seppnd  report  documented  problems  encountered  in 
implementing  the  first  hasty  plans;  a  breakneck  implementation 
pace  that  left  little  tima  for  considerations^  about  quality; 
incompatibility  bertweer?  prime  ^popfcor  and  J.I-A  calendar  years;  j 
disagreements-  over  whether  academic  credit S/as  appropriate  .  for  ' 
employment   aspects   of  work  experience.     There  Were  positive 
resets  to  report,  but  expectations  in  the/First  LEA  cycle  ending 
ir>  June  197{J  outran  what  was  'feasible.    Expectations  fot/the 
start  of  the  second  9Cgdem1c  year  may  f)ave  been  lowered,  but,  at 
the  margin,  'sponsors  ana  LEAs  seem  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  t 
of  more  progress."  y    ,  . 
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Referri'ng  to  the  early  ■  strains  of  '  implementation  .of  the  Exemplary 
In-School  Demonstration  Project*  a  recent  report  prepared  by  Gomel  1 
University  and  published  by  Youthwork,  Inc.  documented  positive  impacts  of 
incentive^  activities:  .  •  »  > 

'  "There   is  considerable  evidence  that  the  outcome  has-been  a 
valuably  one  > for  bpth  organizations  (CETA  and  education)— the 
staff  have  had  'experience  at  working  together  and  havjfe  shared 
L  responsibilities  .in  $he  ^completion  of  joint  tasks.  Successful 
•negotiation   of   this   level   of -.collaboration  .appears  to  have' 
"       resulted  in  -more  m  intense  collaboration  in-  othtfr  areas,  e.g.,  * 
discussions  on  furthef  coordination,  *  recrurtment  of  youth  for 
programs,  and  the  crossover  of  staff  from  one  program  to  serve  as 
advisors  to  another."  ;  . 

A  study  of  CETA/LEA  impacts  in  large  cities 'by  the  Council  -of .Great- 
Cities  Schools  repoHed  that:  -       ,  '  *   •  \ 

Aside  from  the  improvements  in  institutional  communication' which  < 
k       the  legislation  pi^moted,  it  sparred  several  immediate  changes  in  *v  » 
the   delivery   of   school -based   employment"  services.     The  re- 
quirement 'that   schools   desigfl  their  services  to  meet  prime 
sponsor  'specifications  resulted  in  -heightened  attention  on.  the 
part  of  educators  to^  a  traditionally  manpower-oriented  set  of 
^     concerns.     Incorporation  of  occupational"  interest'and  aptitude 
Jtesting  into  program  intake  services  was  one  result.  Increased 
efforts  to  coordinate  program  training  and  .job  sites  with  local 
.    manpower  needs  was  another    More  attention vwas  devoted  to  work 
-  site  development 1  than  had  formally  begn  the  case  under  NYC  and 
'  the  summer  joBs  "programs.         ~  7  4 

AtT^these  studies  point  out  the  Vatse  steps  as  well  as  progress,  the 
frictions/which  are  part  of  change,  and'  the  obstacles  to  further  col- 
laboration at  the  local  level.  However,  the  following  positive- themes  run 
through  cfll  these  .analyses:  *  /        .  - 

-  u  There  is  a  willingness,  e\ren  an  eagerness  in  many  localities 
^to  cooperate  an'd  work  things  out.   .  1 

.       r      State  .  agenfci^s'  haya.  increasingly  assumed  a  supportiye  and- 
■   %    ,     faciljtative  pole,- 

.  '     *  x  .  ' 

The  Jevel  of  collaboration  between  the  education  and  man- 
power commuplties  hds  never  been  so  high. 

A  . certain  *nomenttim  has  developed .  at;  all   levels  as  in- 
dividuals-are  beginning  to  work  together.  ' 

Specific  barriersr  have  been  .identified   tha.t  now  can  be 
addressed  in  a  positive,  knowledgeable  .way.  ,  • 

Many  of  the  efforts  Undertaken  to  date  "will.,  have  their  payoff  in 
♦future  years/  The  incentive  projects  are  now  having"  an  immediate  impact  in* 


encouraging  ^collabdSrative  application  for  incentive   funds,/  but  as  new 
linkages  are  forg&L  and  more  is  learned  about  the  process, \  coordination 
will  improve.    The  technical  assistance  activities  represent  a  continuing^ 
commitment;  it  takes  time  for  messages,  to  circulate  to  local  decision- 
makers, and  for  (^operation  at  the  federal  and^state  levels  to  filter  down. 
New  institutional  mechanisms  such  as  the-  State  Occupational  Information  ' 
Coordinating  Committees  are  just  getting,  in  operation,  and  their  impact 
will    be    in   the   future.  *  Knowledge  development  activities  will  yield, 
critical  information  about  how  to  improve  our  education  artd'  work  policies 
in  future  years.'    Most  critically,   the  new  .youth  initiatives   of  the 
administration  provide  .the  potential  for  continuing  and  even  accelerated, 
progress.  *  / 

This  volume  provides  basic  information^  on  the  .linkages  achieved  under 
YEDPA  and  the  Wessons  which  will,  be  of\  critical  importance  in  implementing 
youth  policies  for  the  1 980s >  *lt  first  presents  bas.ic  technical  assistance 
documents  and  conference  reports,  focusing'  onk  educatiori/CETA  linkages^and' 
what  they  have  accomplished..     It  then  looks  at  the  vocational  educar 
tion/CETA  connection  and  focuses  on  the  i^se  of  post-secondary  institutions 
anck  particularly  minority  colleges.    Whil6^  suggestive<  of  the^mahy  problems' 
which  must  be  addressed,-  these  various  studies  document  the  progress  in  ; 
finding  innovative  and  productive  linkages  between  the  CETA  and  education  * 
systems.         ^  *   L,  ^ 

Th^'  study^  is  one  of  "knowledge  development11  activities  mounted  tn 
conjunction  with  research,  evaluation  and  development  activities  funde*62- 
under  the  Youth  Employment  and-  Demonstration  Projects  b^jof  1977.  The 
knowledge  development  effort  will  result  in  literally  thoWnds  of  written 
products^  Each' activity  has  been  structured  from  the  outset  so  that  it*  is 
self-standing  bat  also  interrelated  with  a  host  of  otfjer  activities.  The 
framework'  is  presented  ,in  A  Knowledge  Developmi^fe^nan  for  the  Youth  Em-  . 
ployment  anft  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  197>,  A. Knowledge  Development 
Man  for  the  Youth  Initiatives  Fiscal  1979' and  Completing  the  Youth  Agenda! 
'IrPlan  for  Knowledge  Development,  Dissemination  and  Appl  ication  for  Fiscal 
1980.        x      ^  '  *  " 

Informatfon  is  available  or'wflVbe  coming  avajlable  from  these 
varies  knowledge  development  efforts  to  help  resolve  an  almost  limitless 
array\of  issues.  However,  poficy  and  practical  application  will  usually 
require  integration  and  synthesis  from  a  wide  range  of  prpducts,  which,  in 
turn,  depend  on  knowledge  and  availability  of  these  products.  A  major 
shortcoming  of  past  research;^evaluation  and  demonstration  activities  has 
been  the  failure  to  organize  a«nd  disseminate  the  products  adeqUately  to 
assure  the  full  exploitation  'of  thefTfrtl-ings.  »The  magnitude  and  structure 
of  the  youth  knowledge  development  effort  puts  a  premium  on  structured, 
analysis^  and  wide  dissemination-.  1  '  j 

As  part  of  its'knowledge  developmentemandate,  therefore,  the  Office/Of 
Youth  Programs  of  the''  Department  of  Labor  will  organize,  putjish^and 
disseminate  the  written  products  of  all  major  research,  evaljjation^nd 
demonstration  'activities  supported  directly  by  or  mounted  In  conjunction 
with  OYP  knowledge  development  efforts.  Some  of  the  same  products  maV  also 
be  published'  and  disseminated  through  other  channels,  but  they  mx\\  be 
included  in  the  structured  Series  of  Youth  Knowledge  Development  Reports  in 
order  to  facilitate  access  and  integration. 
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.  .•"The  Youth  Knowledge  Development  Reports,  of  .which  this  is  ortC,  ark 
dividend  into  twelve  broad  categories:  '  /  .  J 

'  I''  Kn6wTedge  Development  Framework;  The  products  .in  ,th  is  datego'ry 
are  concerned  with  Restructure  6f  knowledge  development  activities,  the 
assessment  methodologies  which. are  employed,  -the  measurement  instruments 
and  their  validation,  the  translation  ef  knowledge  into  policy,  and  the 
strategy  for  dissemination  of  findings. 

2.     ReseaVch  on  Youth  Employment  and  Emplo.yabil ity  Development:  -  The 
products-  in  this  category  represent  analyses  of- existing  data,  presentation 
,  of  findings  from  new  data  sources,  special  studies  of  dimensions  of  youth 
labor  market  problems,  and  policy  issue  assessments.  ' 

?•    .Program  Evaluations:     The   products  -in   this   category  include 
.impact,  process  and  benefit-cost  evaluations  of  youth .  programs  including 
the  Summer_Youth  Employment  Program,   Job  Corps,  -the  Young  Adult  -Con- 
servation Corps,  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs,  ( Youth  Community 
Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects,  and  the  Targeted  Mrs  Tax  Credit.- 

,  4-     Service  and  Participant  Mix:    The  evaluations  and  demonstrations 

summarized  in  this  category  concer.n  the  matching  of  different  types  of 
youth  with  different  service  combinations.  This  involves  experiments  with 
work  vs./  work  plus  remediation  vs.  straight  'remediation  as  treatment 
options.  It  also  includes  attempts  to  mix  disadvantaged  and  more  affluent 
participants,,  as  well  as  youth  with, older  workers.  S 

5-     Education  and  Training  Approaches:-  The  products  in  this  category 
present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to  test  the  impact  and 
effectiveness   ef   various  education  .  and  vocational,  training  approaches 
'including   specific   education  methodologies  for. the  disadvantaged,  al- 
ternative education  approaches  and- advanced  career  traininq. 

'  •    '  .  \' 

6.     Pre-Employment  and  Transition  Services^     The   products    in  •this 
category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to  test  the  impact 
and   effectiveness   of N school -to-work   transition   activities,  vocational 
exploration,  job-search  assistance  and  o'ther  efforts*  to  better*  prepare 
yiyouth  for  labor  market  success.  ^  .      V.  *  .  r 

7-  ^Bfr  Work  Experience:    The  products  in  this  category  address  the 
organ iza"t^PDf~work  activities,  their  output,  productive  rqles  for  youth, 
-and  }the  impacts7 of  various  employment  approaches.     i    '.  * 

v'  8,  Implementation  .Issues:  This  category  Includes'  cross-cutting 
analyses  of  the  practical  lessons  concerning  "how- to-do- it/'  Issues  such 
as  learning"  curves,  ,  replication  processes  '  and  programmatic  "batting 
averages"  will  be, addressed  under  this  category,  as  well  as  the  comparative 
'advantages  of  alternative  delivery  agents.  « 

9*  •Design  and  Organizational  Alternatives:  The  'products  in  this 
category  represent  assessments  of  -demonstrations  of  alternative  program  and 
delivery  arrangements  such  as  consolidation,  year-round  preparation  for 
summer  programs,  the  use  of  incentives,  and  miflti-yea*  trackinq'  of 
individuals.  -  T 
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10.  Special  Needs  Groups;  The  products  in  1  this  category  present 
findings  on  the  special  problems  of  and  ^he  programmatic  adaptations  needed 
for  significant  segments  including  minorities,  young  mothers,  troubled 
youth,  Indochinese  refugees,  and  the  handicapped. 

11.  Innovative  Approaches:    The  products  in  this  category  presen£_the  , 
findings^  of  those  activities  designed  to  explore  new  approaches.  The 
subjects^ covered  include  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects, 
private  sector  initiatives,  th*  national  youth  service  experiment,  and 
energy  initiatives*  in  weatherization,  low-head  hydroelectric  dam,  resto- 

•  ration,  wjndpower,  and  the  like.  ^  ^ 

12.  -  Institutional  linkages:  The  products  in  this  category  include 
studies  of  institutional  arrangements  and  linkages  as  well  as  assessments 
"of*  demonstration  activities  to  encoirtrage  such  linkages  with  education, 
^volunteer  groups,  drug  abuse,  and  other  youth  serving  agencies. 

In  each  of  these  knowledge  development  categories,  there  will  be  -a 
range  of  discrete  demonstration,  research  and  evaluation  activities  focused' 
on  different  policy,  program  and  analytical  issues.    In  turn,  each  discrete. 

'knowledge   development   project  may   have  a  *  series   of  wrTtl^rryproducts 
addressed  ,to .  different'  dimensions,  of   the   issue.     For   instance,  /all  '  * 
experimental  'demonstration  projects  have  both-  process  and  iprpact  eval- 
uations, frequently  undertaken  by  different  evaluatwji^epts.  Findings 
will  be  published  as  they  become  availably  so  that  there  will  usually  Be  a 

.  serie^  of  reports  as  evidence  accumulates.  To  organize  these  products, 
each  publication  is  classified  in  one  of  the  twelve  broad  knowledge 
development  categories,  'described  in  terms  of  the  more  specific  issue,  > 

^"activity  or  cluster  of  activities  to  which  it  is  addressed,  with  an 
identifier  of  th&  product  and  what  it  represents  relative  to  tother  products 
im  the 4 demonstrations.  Hence,  the  multiple  products  under  a  knowledge 
development  activity  are  closely  interrelated  and  the  activites  in  each 
broad  cluster  have  significant  interconnections. 

Many  of  the  demonstration  and  research  projects  implemented  under 
YEQPA  were  intended  'to  foster  CETA/educ#tion  linkages  and  to  learn  more 
about  .what  works  Best  for  whom.    Of  particular  relevance  4n  conjunction 
with  this  Volume  are  the  following:    In-  the  "research  on  youth  employment 
and*employa(bility  development41  category,, information  on  education  needs  is 
contained  in  A  Review  of  Youth  Employment  Problems,  Programs  and  Policies, 
Schooling  and  Work  Among  Youths  from  LoW- In come  Households,  'The  Transition 
from  School -to-Work— The  Contribution  of  Cooperative  Education  Programs  at 
the  Secondary  Level"     School -to-Work  Transition:    Reviews  and  Syntheses 'of 
the  Literature  and  Education  and  Employer  Perspectives.     The  four  volumes 
of  evaluations  of  YEDP$  experience  at  the  local   level  prepared  by  the 
National  Council  on  Employment  Policy  in  the  "program  evaluations"  category 
%  and,- the  Lessons  from  Experience  provide  evaluative  background  on  CETA/ 
school     relationships.     Alternate  Education  Model s.—Interim  Findings  from 
^he  Replication  of  the  Career  Intern  Program,  Alternative  Education  Model s— 
Preliminary  Findings  of  the  Job  Corps  Educational  Improvement  Effort,  ami 
Advanced  Education  and  Training— Intapm  Report  on  the  Career  Advancement 
Voucher  Demonstration— all    under    "education    and    training  approaches" 
category —provide    important    substantive    information    on    education   ap-  ~~ 
proaches.     School -to-Work  Transition  Services— The  Initial  Findings  of  the 
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-tq-tyqrk  Transition  Services- 


Yputh  CareerDevelopfflent  'Program   and  "SchqoT-  

The*  Exemplary  In-Scnool  project  Denr5nstration,  both  in  the : "pre-employment 
and  transition  services^  category,  provide  detailed  background  information 
on  transition,  services  school. 
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ted  individuals  at  all'  levels  are  responsible)  for*  the 
d  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  education  and 
training vsys terns,  but  there  is  one  person  who  has  served  as 
facus  ahd  impetus  with'in  the  Depg[rtment  of  ^abor.  While 
tend  to  remain  "faceless, "  this  vcftunfe  testifies  .to  the- 
extraordinary -"abilities  and  dedication  of  Evelyn^ Ganzglass,  the  Office  of 
Youth  Prograrfis  coordinator  for  education  and  related  matters. 


Robert  Taggart  \ 

Administrator 

Offfoe  of  Youth  Programs 
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I-*    Background  afid  Purpose 

A  basic  purpose  of  the  Youth  Emplcfyment?~and  demonstration 
Pro^fects  Act  (YEDPA)   of  1977  is  to  help  youth  overcome 

—the-  barriers  between  school  and  work.     For  this  to  o^cur, 
it  is  essential  that  the  education  and  employment  and 

"training  systems  work  closely  together^    YEDPA,  .theref ore ,,- 
requires  •  cooperation  between  Comprehensive  Employment .arid 
Training  Act  (CETA)  prime  sponsors  and  loc^fl.  education 
agencies   (LEA's.)   in,  the  design,  development*  and  operation 
of  youth  programs  of  work  experience,  guidance,  counseling, 
vocational  exploration  and  career  education  that,  are  a 
part  of  a  total  learning  experience  for  youth.     Of • the - 
funds  provided  to  prime  sponsors  under  the  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Programs  (YETP,  subpart  3  of  tfEDPA) ,  "at  least 
22  percent  must  be  $?ent  on  in-school  youth.     An  agreement 
must  be  reached  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  "the  LEA  re- 
garding the.  use  of  these  funds .     This  agreement  may  alsjD 
cover  <"other  in-school  programs . 

The  j>urpose  of  this  papfer  is  to  point  out  several  of  the 
areas'  and  concerns  which  should  be  "considered  in  the 
development  of  CETA/LEA  agreements  and  to  offer  suggestions 
on  elements  that  might* be  included  in  such  agreements. 
The ^ intention  is  to  prpvide  guidance  to  prime  sponsors  and 
LEAls  but  not  to  prescribe  specific  agreement  designs. 

(*"      ,  4  « 

Agreements  are  expected  to  vary, based  on  local  needs, 
priorities,  and  cooperation.     There  is  substantial  flexibili 
in  the  particular  fo«rm- of  the ,  agreements  ?    In  fact,  they-  ■ 
may  be  either  financial,  nonf inancial,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  •  The  form  is>leSs  critical  than  the  substantive 
dialogue  which  goes-  into  the  preparation  of  the,  agreement 
and  the  understanding  whi&h  it  reflects. 
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II      Basic  Goals  in  Serving  Youth  .  , 

The  ultimate  intent  of<  coordination  between  prime  sponsors, 
and  LEA's.  is  to  improve  the  transition  from. school  ta  w<3rk  > 
by  providing  opportunities  fo^  occuaptional  maturation  and 
by  removing  any  impediments  that  hinder  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.     Opportunities  for  occupational  maturation 
include  the  development  of  personal  competencies  required 
of  workers  in  the*  adult  labor  market  as  well  as  basicr^ 
education  and  training  to- develop  job  skills  leading  to 
* unsubsidized  jobs  in  the  public/ and  private  sectors.  The 
goals  of  the  in-school  YEDPA  programs  relate  to  the 'needs  1 
of  young  people  in  regard  to  both  long-term  career  develop- 
ment and  more  immediate  job  search  and  placement  activities. 
Attainment  of  a  hi^h  school4  degree,  acquisition  of  basic 
academic  and  coping  skills,  opporturftty  for  career  expldra-, 
tion,  "increased  knowledge  about  the  labor' market  and  specific 
jobs,  training  and  educational  opportunities  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  e^rn  money  to  stay  in  or m return  to  schobl  are 
among  the  outcomes  sought  for  young  people  under  YEDPA. 

The  importance  each  community  wishes  to  place  on  achieving 

one  or  more  of  these  goal£  will  differ  from  community  to 

community.     The  CETA/LEA" agreement  should  reflect  the  \ 

priorities ^of  each  community  in'dqaling  with  school  to  work  ' 

transition  problems.     The  decisions  m^de  on  specific"  * 

priorities  and  ^oals  will  dictate  ho\*  expenditures  'are  made 

across  program  categories ,  iiow  program  deliverers  are  chosen 

and  what  performance  criteria  will  ;be  used  to  evaluate  program 

effectiveness.  ✓*>  -  A  * 

»  \  » 

^    *  V 

Despite  the .differences  that  wiil  e^ist  between  communities,, 
the  basic  goals  in  serving  youth«*wiri\ remain  constant  as, 
should  a  number  of  general  principles  which  characterize 
a  wellXdesigned  youth  serving  program.     These  program  -? 
princimLes  are  enumerated  below  for  consideration  in  develop- 
;in^  youx  CETA/£EA  agreement. 

•       An  individualized  approach  ia^ preferable.    The  abilities, 
interests  and* resources  of  each 'youth  differ. f  If 
guidanc^^n  the  identification  of  career  goals  and 
.    appropriate  access  routes  toward  meetiifg  these  goals  , 
is; to  be  meaningful,  each  youth  must  receive  indiw  * 
vidualized  attention  and  be  placed  in  services  and 
activities  tailored  to  meet  specific  needs.     >  v 


>*  i 
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The  most  extensive'  and  expensive  services  should  go 
to  youth  in  greatest  need.    Some  youth  need  more  nelp 
thari  others  in  making  career  decisions  and  in 
acquiring  the  resources  necessary  to  remain  in  school/ 
•Many  factors % contribute  to  the  severity  or  extent  of 
a  yotitji's  need,  such  as  poor  academic  performance, 
absenteeism,  police) and  court  contacts,  socio-edonomic 
status  of  family  and  low  self-esteem.    T9  the  extentf 
feasible,  youth* experiencing  the  greatest  level  of 
need  should  be  given  priority  and  receive , special  „ 
attention  by  providing  a  complete  range  of  services 
developed  to  meet  their  particular" needs. 

•  ,    Comprehensive  'services  shduld  be  available.    Work  1 

I  experience,  on-the-job  training  and  a  variety  of  / 

transitional  services  including  guidance,  counseling, 
career  and  occupational  information,  day  care  and* 
^/      transportation  are  authorized  under  T&TP.  The 

community*  may  provide  other  programs 'and  services^, 
,  e.g.,  court  intervention  programs,  drug  programs  and 

,      #      health  cafe  services.    In  addition,. 'educational  #  - 

*  institutions'  including  vocational  education,  community 

based  organizations,  .commuflity  colleges  and  tir&de 
schools  offer  many  programs  and  services  for  youth. 
■  If  the  individual  needs  of  each  youth  ape  to  be  met, 
the  availability  and  accessibility  of  all  such  services  / 
to*  youth  must  ber planned  for.    Cooperative  arrangements 
between*  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  other  agencies,  wil^ 
reflect  the  commitment  to  comprehensive  services* 

•  '  Education  should 'be  related  to  work  and  work  to  ■ 

education"^    The  Overall  objective  of  YE  DP  A  is  to  « 
facilitate  the  transition  of  youtTi  "from  school  to  york. 
for  this  reason,  Section  346 *of  YEDPA  requires^that    „  . 
participating  education  agencies  certify  that  ^ork  is 
relevant  to  tKfe  youth fs  educational  and  career  goals 
and  that  fechool-based  counselors  certify  .that  the  work 
experience  is  appropriate  for  the  youth's  educational  . 
program.    In  attempting  to  relate  transition  services 
to  the  career  aspirations  of-you£h,  both  CETA  prime 
s        sponsors  and*  educational  agencies^may  have  to  make 

adjustments  in  their  £togram  or  seek  resources  outside 
,f  4    their  traditional^ networks.  *  ^ 

%  „     •       Youth  Should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  complete  * 

|0       thei'r 'edudation. •  Retaining  youth  in  school  who* can  *\ 

^be  'effectively  ^served  while  in  school  is  a  major  goal  ^  J 

I  "of  this  program-*  Attainment  of  all  of  the  principles 

^  -above*  should  lead  to  greater  teteirt^on.    Schools  * 

should  recognize^  the  important  role  they  play  in  the 
future ^employability  of  youth  and  be  wiHing^to  make  > 
appropriate  adjustments  in  school  programs  to  Enhance 


these  Dossibilities*  /% 
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Access  to  Maximum  Employment  Opportunities  should  be 

provided  to  an  youth.'    For  vouthflVhe  uTCTate  

desired  outcome  of  participation  in  YE DP A  is  the- 
creation  of -^opportunity  to  embark  on  a  lifelong 
Career  of  economic  self-sufficiency.    The  first  step 
toward  such  a  career  is  access  to  a  job.    The  inability 


~T   wx  -      xa  °^Kaa  to  a  ,300.    xne  maPiiitj 

of;many  youth  t©\  f ind  employment  and  the  concentration 
of  those  who  do^JJfcnd  employment  in  low  skill,  lojw 
paying  jobs' with  little  or  no  potential  for  upward  ' 
mobility  -points  to  the  need  for  creating  access  to 
}obs  with  career  development  potential.- Thi*  may  require 
schools  to* begin  to  reach  out  to  the  entire  community, 
particularly  employers,  to  create  greater  opportunities 
for  youtn  employment,    qjhe  supply  of  "good'.'  jobs,  will 
usually  be  less  than  the  demand,  but  is  important  to 

^SC?2L?  4' those  which  .are  available  and  to  try  to 'see""" 
t^ia>^a*sadvantaged  youth  are. given  a  fair  chance  to  ' 
-  gam  the  experiences  and  credentials  .'which  will,  help 
tnera  compete  .  for-  career  opportunities . 

%.  * 

•  Informatf on  ^'out  the  Labor  Market  and  Career  Development 
opportunity  sUKould  be  available  to  all  vouth. 
'    and  counseling- programs  which  emphasize  assessment  of  ^ 

4youth  s  skills,,  interests  and  abilities  with  subsequent 
referral  to(oetter  educational,  'training  and  career" 
information         important  in  the  development  of 
realistic  career  aspirations.    Further,  such  school 
programs  must  overcome  sex-stereotyping' in  guiding 
youth  m  career  decisionmaking.-    School-based  counselors' 
may  be  required  to.  extend  themselves"  beyond  their 

traditional*  information  services  and  resources  in  order4 
to  assist  students  ih^making  the  .transition,  from  school 
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III.    Aims  of  Collaboration  « 

In  order  to  realize  these 'objectives  for  youth,  employment 
and  training  and  educationalSLnjstitutions  will  have  .to 
join  forces  by  pooling  their  accumulated  knowledge  and  • 
experience  in  developing  their  YEDPA  program.    The  educa- 
tion  community  brings  to  this  effort  years  of  experience 
in  youth  development,  academic"/  prepay  tion  and  related 
programs  while  the  employment  and  trailing  institutions 
bring  their  experience  with  the  functioning  of  the,  labor 
<narket,  skill  training  ^programs  and  community  organizations 

Although  it  is  not -the  intent  of  YEDPA  to- force  major 
institutional  changes,  the  Act  does  provide  the  mandate 
and  some  resources  to  improve  institutional  arrangements 
affecting  the  school-to-work  transition.    While  the 
changes  n^feded  to  accommodate  these  hitherto  uncoordinated 
efforts. may  differ  from  area  to  area,  the  objectives  to 
be  acnievedlby  the  collaboration  between  the  education  and 
employment  a^d  training  .systems  are  clear. 

•  .  Needs  and  priorities  must  be  determined.    A  major  step 

in  improving  the  institutional  resoonses  to  the 
problems  associated  with  school -to-work  transition  is 
to  identify  and  prioritize  local  labor  market  needs  ,• 
educational  and  training  needs  and  the  youth  popula- 
tion to  be  served.    The  foundation  for  collaboration 

.,  is  understanding  the  activities  and  alms  of  each  o* 
the  involved  parties.—  The  process  of  collaboration^ 

*  occurs  tfhen  basic  priorities  are  established  based™* 
a  synthesis  of  the  varying  perspectives.' 

•  ,  gew  Approaches  need  to  be  tested.    Innovation  refers  • 

to  the,  implementation  or  "ney  approaches  and  activi- 
ties which  have  ndt  been  tried  before,'  linkages  with 
different  organizations  and  programs  or  adaptations  - 
4^  ef^ed  mod<s-    YEDPA  is  a  demonstration  program 
•  Zhe  aua  of  l  trYing  put  such  innovative  approaches.- 
Almost  every  local  decisionmaker  has^ideas  for  improve- 
ment which  have  not  been  implemented  bemuse  of  the 
lack  of  resources.   ,The  CETA/LEA  agreement  should 
seek  to  assess  and  prioritize  these  ideas,  and  to 
suppprt  positive  changes  which  are  already  underway. 


4  r  . 

Coordination  should  be  maximized  arid  duplication 

^eliminated.     The  Congress  clearly • stated  its  intent 
not  to  establish  two, separate  and  competing  delivery 

^-systems  for  .youth.    To  make  the  irost  efficient  use  of 
scarce  resources,  CEfA  prime  sponsors  and  LE&fs  must 
cooperate  to  elicit  tthevbest  from  each  system'  and  to 
mesh  their  activities"  closely.     It  is  important  to 
identify  early  their  respective  roles  in  implementing 
effective  programs  for'  students  and  thdse  who  have\ 
dropped  out.     Both  LEAfs  and  prime  sponsors  may  ^sub- 
contract or  otherwise  jutilize  th$  services^  of  community 
colleges, .post-secondary  institutions/  vocational    ■  - 
schools  and  community  based  organizations  in  imple- 
menting their  programs.    FIt  is  important  .to  be  deliberate 
in  the  cfc*oic6  of  service,  deliverers  so  that  those  with 
demonstrated  effectiveness  are  Utilized  as  part  of  a  . 
coordinated  strategy,  and  so  that  competing^systeras  and 
excess  capacity  are  :^vc>ided(.  "  -  .  • 

'  !       *  "  ( 

^he  quality  of  you€h  work  experience  must  be  improved  * 
where  possible.     Some  educational  institutions  have 
operated  work  experience  programs  related  to  their 
acadepiic  programs;  others  have  participated'  in  work 
experience  programs  in  conjunction  with  employment  and 
training  programs.     The  CETA  experience  for  the  most 
part  has  been  with  work  experience*  programs  in  which'  * 
t£he  primafry  objectives  were  income  transfer  and  exposure x 
to  the  world  of  -Vork. 

/An  overall  goalin-.the  implementation  of  YEDPA  is*  to    \  ( 
improve*  the  quality,  of  work  experience  through  careful* 
attention 4to  supervision,  existence  of  significant 
or  tangible  ofctput  knd  on-the-job  learning /  Consistent 
witK  the  legislation,  schools  are  expected. £o  certify 
the  relevance  of  education  and  work  experience  to 
career  goals.       ^  % 

"Credit  should  be  arranged  for  what Ts  learned  in 
nontraditional  ways.     Students  learn  in  different 
ways.    The  traditional  classroom  s^ttjrig  is  not 
always  the  most'  effective  setting.     Through  career 
education  and  other  programs  such  as  work/study, 
cooperative  education  and  competer\cy-based  diploma 


n2S  • 


*  '  »  •  » 

program^.,  schools-  have  experimented  with,  ^providing 
high  school  credits-  for  competencies  developed 
°2t^  the  c}ass.ro°*'    -This  itTalso  a  major  objective- 
01  YEDPA.    Prime  sponsors  and  LEA"s  should  develop" 
programs  which  will  provide      an  opportunity  for 
students  to  earn  acSaiemic  credit  f ©^competencies 
derived  from  work  experience.  ■  •  .  "  ' 
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yne  Tinempioyment  .situation  of  .you#vis  the  difficult*    T  ' 
I  in  making  career  decisions  knd  preparing  for" careers 

ZUe*.u°  Jack  °f  realistic  occupational  information. 
Youth  should  be  assisted  in  making  career  decisions 
based  on  accurate  information  about  career  ODtions, 

  the  availability  of  pa^^    ■  f\ 

j  of  these  3obs,  their  educational  and  training 'require- 

r  ments  and  other  factors  which  contribute  to  realistic 

.  t.  career -choices.    "Prime  Sponsors  and  LEA's  should  make  ' 
provisions  for  bringing  such  information  to  all  youth, 
either  by  tting  into  a  statewide  career  information  7"  s 
system^  utilizing  the  services  of  the  State  Employment 
Security  Agency  or  using  any  number  of  available  career, 
guidance, or  careex^f ormation  jsys'tems .     In  any  event, 
CETA  prime  sponsor's  and  LEAls  should  seek  the  advice  \ 
of  those  knowledgeable  about  data  source^  and  systems  •  ^ 

and  their  applicability  for  career-guidance  purposes'.. 

•       Assessments  counseling,  referral  and  placement  services 

for  youth  should  insure  that  all  are  informed  of   ± 

opportunities  and  referred  to  those  that  are~moit  $ 
appropriate.    Important  'in  the  success  ot  any  inter-  '*» 
vention  is  the  quality  and  coordination  of  the  supporting'  .... 
^,         y  es  •  Xn 

progfcamjs  f  qjj  .students ,  khree 
ma^or  services  are:    counseling,  ref<*rral  to  jobs  <*nd  v* 
services  r  and  placement  r       .  >  ^ 

*  •      *  ' *  %J   *  •         ,  * 

The  focal -point 'ir^  the  provision  of  these  services  to       v"  " 
in-school  youth,  is  usually  the  school-based  counselor.  * 
The  schooit-r based  counselors,  should  be*  eWjouragea"  tb 
seek  information  about  the  labotf  market\problems  of 
youth,  the  issues  of  school-to^work  transition,-  the 
services  and  information  sources  available  in  the  • 
community  and  the  linkages  o%counseling,  education,  < 
supportive  services  and  placement*    Counselors  should 
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have  a  broad  based  knowledge  of  the;  wor#ct  of  work, 
particularly  with  respect  tb^overcomirtg  sex-stereo- 
typing in  braining  and  guidance^    Also  important 
are  counsellors  from  CETA  prims\spons6rs  ahd  SESAfs 
who  can  provide %more  specific  jab  related  assistance 
In  addition^  the  ES,  CETA ,     ,  school  and  community 
based  systems  of  intake  and  placement  should  be 
coordinated^ and  .rationalized  at  the  local -level. 
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IV.    Suggested  Elemehts^qf  the  CETA/LEA  Agreement 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  22  percent  set  aside,  for 
in-school  youth  is  ta  promote  a  dialogue  between  the 
local  education  and  employment  and  training  establishments. 
.The  CETA/LEA  agreement  is  both  the  result  of  this  dialogue, 
and  the  basis  for  continued  dialogue  between  the  two 
sectors.    The  agreement  should  reflect  common  assessment 
of  community  and  youth  nQpds;  common  sens^ about  priorities 
and  goals;  an<i  a  united  strategy  for , accomplishing  the 
objectives  setrcortfy.    The  agreement  and  the  program  and 
the  relationships  .it-  describes  should  fit  into  the  total 
human  service  delivery  system  of  the  community. 

11;  is  up  to  the  prime  sponsor  and  LEA  to  reach  agreement 
on:    how  the  activities  covered  under  the  agreement^J^t • 
*into  the^  context  of  local  conditions,  institutions  andV 
rbsqurces;  what  tihe  proposed  impact  of  these  arrangeg\ents 
will  be  on  the  community's  capability  to  deliver  services 
to  youth;  what  specific  objectives  are  to  be  accomplished; 
and  by  whom  t the  programinati^  aspects^of  the  strategy  will 
bd  carried  out.    Though  its  exact  font)  is  not  dictated  by 
law  or  the  regulations,  it  is  suggested  that  the  arrangement 
include  the  following  elemental  1  \^ 

A.  Assessment  of  Existing  Resources 

B.  Specific  Purpose,  Goafls  and  Objectives 

>C.    Educational  and  Transitional  Services  to  be 
Provided  and  Delivery  Agents 

D.  Specific  Outcomes  Expected 

E.  Administrative  Provisions 

These  elements  suggest  a?  logical  sequence  or  set  of  steps 
for  developing  the  agreement-.  *  JJhe  discussion  of  issues  - 
related  to  e^ch  section  is  intended  to  be  neither  pre- 
scriptive nor^definitive.    It  is  included  to  stimulate 
thought  and  to  foster  a  productive  dialogue  between  the 
prime  sponsor  and  LEA. 

A.    Assessment  of  Existing  Resources  and  How  they  Relate 
to  the  Purpose  and  Goals  of  YEDPA  ~ 

The  first  step  in  planning  for  additions  tp  and 
„  changes  in  the  education-work  system  is  to  assess 
what  is  already  going  on  in  the  community  in  light 
of  the  specific  objectives  of  the  prime  sponsor  for 
serving  youth  ^nder  YEDPA.    An  assessment  should 
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be  made  of  how  well  existing  resources  and  delivery 
systems  are  meeting  the  .needs  identified. *  YE DP A 
should  fill  unmet  needs--nofc  duplicate  or  compete 
with  already  established  efforts*.    An  inventory  of 
^community  resources  for  youth,  can  be  'jtiade  by  asking 
the  following  questions: 

1)  Who  needs  help?    'What  are^the  characteristics 

of  students  in  the  area?    Is  there  a  high  dropout 
rate?    If  so,  \Jhat  are  the  characteristics  of  * 
the  dropout  prone,  i*.e.,°  low  grade  point  average r. 
high  absenteeism/  numerous  police  contacts?  Are 
certain  groups  of  s'tudents  ^having  particular, 
difficulty  finding  jobs  upon  graduation?    If  so, 
what  are  their  characteristics?    Are  there  a  large 
number  of  low  income  students?    Answering  these 
and  other  questions  in,  fact  defines  the  eligible 
population''  and  leads  to  a  recognition  of  who  *Ls 
in  greatest  need. 

2)  What  are  the  labor  market  realities  -  of  the 
community?  '  What  jobs  are  traditionally  open  to 
young  people?    What  are  the  "good"  jobs  in  town? 
What    are  the  traditional  access  channels  o£ 
youth  and-  adults*  to  employment?    What  is  the 
unemployment  rate  for  various  subsegments  of  the 
population?    What  are  the  possibilities  for 
expanding  labor  market  opportunities  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors?  , 

3)  Are  _sefvices  accessible  to  the  eligible  population? 
What  are  eligibility  {requirements  for  employment 
and  training,  educational  and  supportive  services 
under  various  local  agencies^and  organizations? 
How  many  people  can  be  served  under  existing  pro- 

t  grams?    What  is  their  capability  to  expand? 

» 

4)  Who  delivers  needed  services  in  the  community? 
What  resources  are  already  available  for  youth 

^-fcteeagh  the  education  and  employment  and  training 
networks,  unions,  the  private  sector?  What 
specific  courses  or  opportunities  are  offered  by 
secondary,  post-secondary ,  vocational  and  techni- 
cal^ schools,  by  prime,  sponsors  under  CETA;  by  * 
community  agencies  and  voluntary  organizations; 
by  local  government,  'business  and  industry? 
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5),   Wha^  is  the  quality  of  seryices  provided?  The 

idea  is  not  to  assess  particular  service  \ 
deliverers  but  to  assess  ?the  overall  quality  of  the 
program  within  the  community.    For  instance,  are 
subsidized  work  experience  positions  adequately 
supervised?    Do  a  reasonable  percentage  of  jobs 
have  career  potential?    is  occupational  infor- 
mation c,And  counseling  relevant?    Does  the  academic 
.credit  system  for  work  experience  (if  it  exists), 
rellly"  reflect  competencies/ gained- on  the  ibb? 


.6) 


*  What  is  the  degree  of  coordination  between  these 
•    services  at  present?    'Is  there  duplication  and 
unproductive  competition?    Are  youth  in  need 
informed  of  opportunities  and  are  appropriate 
,  opportunities  available  for  referral?    Are  they 
ref erred jDn  a  first-come/  first-served  basis  or 
in jdr  way  which  reflects  coordination  with  indivi- 
dual needs? 

Specific  Purpose,,  Goals  and  Objectives  \ 

'*In  developing  the  CETA-LEA  agreement,  it  is  important 
„    for  both  parties  to  jointly  develop  specific  targets 
and  accomplishments  before ^the  initiation  of  programs. 
The  broad  goals  and  approaches  outlined  previously 
should  be  translated  into  mote  specific  terms  based 
on  local  priorities  and  the  assessments  of  local 
conditions  and  present  offering. 

0 

Below  are  some  basic  questions  which  should  be  addressed 
in  establishing  specific  program  goals  for  youth: 

D    Which  youth  will  be  targeted 'to  receive  services? 
Are  youth  most  in  need  receiving  adequate  services? 
Are  all"  youth  provided  the  information  fhd  help 
needed  for  career  decisions?    Are  services  for  the 
disadvantaged  adequate  in  the  area?    Is  there  need 
for  more  career  information  and  counseling  services 
for  other  students? 

;2)    What  services  are  needed  by  youth  th*at  are  to  be 
served  by  YETP?    comparing  the  characteristics  of 
*  *     youth  eligible  for  YETP  to  the  labor  market 
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realities  of  the  community ,    what  services 
should  be  provided"  to  accomplish  the  program 
pbj'ective?    Both  developmental  services  for 
youth  and  services  impacting  the  labor  market 
{i.e.,  job  restructuring)  should  be  considered.. 

Alternatively,  will  further  targetiag  make,  sense 
in  the  area?    Where  services  are  already  in  place, 
the  fundamental  issue  may  be  whether  to  con-  % 
centrate  resources  ^on-increasing  -services  for  a  / 
relatively  small  number  of  youth  or  broadening^ 
-  '  the  access  of  services  to  a  larger  number  ^of 

^disadvantaged  youth. 

v  3)     Are  there  sufficient  education,  training  and  career 
development  services  in  the  community  to  provide" 
comprehensive  services?    What  are  the  major  problems  * 
f     that  should  be  addressed  in  developing  or  enhancing 
a  comprehensive  system?    I.e.,  JLack  of  coordiha£ion, 
gaps  in  program  services,  or  vast  service  deficits. 
*  . 

4)  Has  the  .educational  system  adequately  integrated 
world-of-work  courses  into  the  curriculum?  Are 

•   there  adequate  opportunities  for  youth. to  work 
'Whilef  going  to  school?    Are  credit  arrangements  1 
•„    available?    In  some  ^reas, -there  may  be  a  variety 
t   of  existing  work  options  but  too  little  work-  s 
,        related  education-^in  schools.    Elsewhere,  >fee 
problem  may  simply  be  the  lack  of  jobs.  Carfeer 
education  may  be  nasqent  or  well  developed a 

5)  Are  there  alternative  education  approaches- for 
dropouts?  Will  resources  be  adequate  to  serve 
youth  if  more  are  retained  or  returned/ to  school? 

J  Does  it  make  more  sense  locally*  to  sew/e  yotlth 

outside  or  inside  the  classroom?    To  answef  these 
questions  it  is  necessary  to  also  ask  why  certain 
'   youth  in  the  locality  are  currently  dropping  out, 
how  many  there  are,  and  what  will  "be  the  effects 
of  different  incentives  to  have  them  stay  or  return. 
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6)    Are  the  career  opportunities  in  the  community 
being  tapped?    Do  disadvantaged  youth  ..get"* an 
equal  chance  at  jobs  with  career  opportunities? 
Are"  there  identified  barriers  between  school  and 

•work  that  can  be  eliminated  and  are  new  linkages 
required?    Some -communities  are  lucky*enough  to. 
have  low  rates  of  unemployment,  and  their  emphasis 
might  be  on  assuring  access  to  jobs  for  the  most  • 

1  disadvantaged  youth.  w In  other  cases ,  youth  may 
already  knoW%here ,  the  "good"  jobs  are  but  £he' 
opportunities  are  so  limited  that  further  job 

■^development  and  Coordination  makes  no  sense. 
Coordination  between  employers  and  the  education  : 

*and  employment  and  training  systems  may  be  a 
t    majdr  concern.  « 

Are  youth  provided  the  information  they  need  for 
career  decisions?  „is  the  career  information 
relevant  and  the  delivery  mechanism  adequate? 
Does  the  system  assure  that  youth  are  made  aware 
of  all  employment  and  training  options  and  is 
there  one  reasonable  system  for  rationing  scarce 
opportunities?    Answers  to  these -questions  will 
determine  how  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  * 
restructuring  or  .bolstering  the  information, 
intake  and  placement  systems. 

8 )    Does  it  make  sense  to  experiment  with  new  approaches , 
'     should  existing  ones  be  improved,  or  should  expalT-- — 
sion  be  emphasized?    Innovation  may  be  completely 
unnecessary  where  even  the  most  basic'services  are 
.  ^Lacking  or  where  current  activities  have  an 

excellent  record  of  success.    In  a  short  time 
'   frame  it  may  be  beneficial  to  try  a  limited  number 
of  -new  approaches.    The  concern  then  is  which 
possible  innovations  should  receive  emphasis? 

The  aim  of ^addressing  these  questions  is  to  try  to 
prioritize  the  goals  in  serving  youth'.  Community 
values  may  differ;  conditions  certainly  do.  "Program/, 
objectives  will  reflect  this,    in  one  area,  the  / 
major  emphasis  may  be  on  accessing  existing  private 
sector  job  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged  as 
part5 of  existing  cooperative  education  efforts.  In 
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another  area,  jJriority  ^nphasis.  on  career  information 
for  all  youth  may  be  more  crucial.    It  is  critical 
to  ^etetrraine  priori*tie£(  and  establish  program 
purposes/- goals  and  objectives  based  oti  those 
priorities  •  ?" 

Educational  and  Transitional  Services  and  Delivery 
Agents  , 

Once  joint  decisions  have  been  made  on  the  direction 
of  the  programs  under  the  proposed  agreement  ^and 
relevance  of  services  already  availably  in  the 
community*,  other  services  and  institutional  changes 
needed  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  agreement 
^should  be  identified.    Questions  for  discussion  in 
arriving  at  new  services  and  ways  to  deliver  them  could 
include:  v 
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What  are  the  additional  services  needed  to 
carry  out  'the  objectives  of  the  agreement? 

Who  can  best  deliver  these  needed  services?  In 
selecting  service  deliverers, -the  prime  sponsors 
and  the  participating  local  education 'agency 
should  make  every  ef fort'to  identify  and  use  the 
most  effective  resources  available  in  the  communi- 
ty regardless  of  affiliation,  such  as,  community 
based  organizations.  (CBOs)  ,  vocational  education 

__agenc;Les,  post-secondary  institutions  and/or 
junior  colleges-.    The  critical  point  here  is  that 
agencies  that  have  demonstrated  effectiveness  in 
delivering  the  services  needed  should^be  "ielected 
as  Providers .  /  ;  <>« 

■  .  •  k  **'•  *■ 

What  services  will  be  provided  from  the  new, 
resources?  .Resources  provided  under  YETP  and  from 
other  sources  may  be  used  to  support  activities 
and  services-  undertaken  under  this  agreement. 
Some  examples  of  activities  and  services  that 
could  be  useful  in  developing  programs  to  prepare 

'and  assist  youth  to  move  from  school  to  permanent 
employment  in  the  labor  market  are  described 
below. 

• 

.Outreach,  assessment  and  orientation.  .These 
N       activities  involve  the  recruitment  and  <  . 
selection  of  persons  eligible  for  program 
participation  according  to  established  <3 
priority  selection  criteria  and  the  provision 
of  information, about  the  prpgram's  goals,  ' 
expectations  and  requirements.     In  analyzing 
these  services ,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
assure 'participation  of  youth  df  both  sexes 
from  various  economic,  racial,  social,  and 
ethnic  backgrounds,  with  preference  on  the 
economically  disadvantaged. 

b)     Counseling.    This  service  includes  providing 
occupational  information  and  career  counseling 
and  guidance  in  personal  development.    In  the 
agreement,  the  agency (ies)  responsible  for 
Jthis  service  should  be  identified,    in  par- 
ticular, there  should  be  a  description  of  how 
-  school-based  counselors  will  Ve  utilized, 
since  the  law  requires  that  the  relevancy  :of 
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the  career  employment  experien6es  provided 
must  lie  certified  v«by  a  school-based  counselor  * 
for  the  youth {%!  serviced.    Qualifications  r  *  . 

and  knowledge  of  coj^nselors  concerning  employ^ 
y         ment  and  labor  market  conditions  should  be* 

considered  and  training  provided  whatever  *Ny 
heeded.    Where  appropriate, .counseling  servicel 
to  be  provided  by  staff  from  CETA  prime^  sponsors, 
-  - — - — j.ocal  pukl-ic^mploymefttr  Service  offices/  ancU~  — 


other  facilities  should  be  discussed. 
«■*  / 

c)  Provision  of  labor  market  -and  career  information. 
Efforts  for  providing  la£K>r  market  information 

to  youth  (i*e.,  employment  trends* and  projections, 
jobs  in  demand,  credentialling  requirements, 
job  entry  requirements)  should  be  identified,  -  , 
incli*d±wg  linkages  with  any  statewide  or  bther 
ef  36rts.  *  M 

* 

d)  Placement  and  employment  retention  services.  The 
key  for  program  success"  for  many  youth  is  job  > 
placement.  *  In  order  t&  assure  that  jobs  are 
available  when  youth  are  ready  for  employment, 

it  is  important  that  counseling,  labor  Market 
information,  job  development  and  referral  to  \. 
jobs  be  closely  coordinated.    Equally /important 
is  the  retention  of  the  jpb'.once  acquired. 
Followup,  job  coaching  and  supportive  services^ 
such  as  transportation  assistance  or  day  care, 
services  may  be  required  to ^enhance  job 
retention. 

Job  development  and  job  restructuring  ♦    To  the' 
extent  possible,  employers  should  be  involved 
in  making  jobs,  more  relevant  to  the         .  * 
demands  of  the  labor  ma?ke*t,  the  skill  levels 
pf  the  youth,  and' the  training  and  services 
available.    The  development  of  career  ladders  ' 
and  the  restructuring  of  existing  jobs  to 
create  new  job  opportunities  for.yQuth  should 
•be  considered.,  -  N 
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f )    Services  to  support  literacy  training  and 
bilingual  training^    This  service  provides 
basic  skills  in  communication  for  youth 
preparing  to  enter  the  job  market.  .  In  order 
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to  compete  %Ln  the  labor  market,  non-English 
speaking  youth  often  need  *  courses  in  which 
English  is  provided  as  a  second  language* 

Career  Employment  Experience .  ,  Work  experience 
arid  on-the-gdb  training  are  key  'activities 
..in*  career  employment  experience.  Although 
these  activities  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  yeaa«,  a  new  thrust  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  'these  employment  experiences  is 
desired/ x Particular  attention  should  also 
be  gij/en  to  the  quality'  of  required  ancillary 
transition  services  such  as  career  information, 
counseling ,;  guidance  and  placement. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
youth  in  the  transition  from  school-to-work, 
CETA  prime  ^sponsors  and  local  .education 
agencies. should  assure  that  .career  employment 
experiences  (work  experience  or  OJT  and 
specific  transition  services)  are  indeed 
germane  to  .the  attainment  of  educational  and 
career  goals  of  participating -"youth.    Counselors  „ 
are  generally  responsible  for  assuring  that  . 
these  objectives  are  met.  *  ^ 

A  quality  Work  experience  program  should 
provide  experiences  that  are ^flexible  to- meet 
the  needs  'of  the  individual  student.  The 
work  setting  should  provide*  the  youth  with 
valuable  training •  in  attaining \nd  Holding  a 
job.    Career  employment  experiences  are     •  , 
particularly  valuable  when  the  competencies 
derived  fppm  them  can  be  identified  and 
-credited  to  the  youth.toward  the  high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent.    T.hese'  competencies  '<■ 
acquired-  tHrough  the  work  experience  are  not  to  be 
narrowly  limited  to  just  skills,  but  also  include 
basic  academic  skills  of  language  and  mathematics 
and  a  knowledge  of  society  and  the  community. 
A  special  Employment  and  Training  Administration 
technical  assistance  paper  on  the  Awarding  of 
Academic  Credit  under  YEDPA  provides  guidance  A 
on  this  subject.  » 
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The  process  of  increasing  th~e  quality  of  . 
work  experience  and  on-the-job  training  ) 
should  be  discussed  *by  the  prime  sponsor 
and  LEA's  and  objectives  set  on  the  types' 
of  improvement  expected.    Employing  institu- 
tions should  then  be  selected  that  are  best  '  ' 
suited  to  provide  these  improved  experiences., 

h)  Skill  Trailing .    Skill  and  job-related  training 

that  is  poordinated  with  an  individual's  career  * 
development  plans  and  education  program  may 
also  be  provided  under  YETP  where  they  are 
not  already  available  in  the  community ♦  Such 
skill  training,  however,  should  not  be  provided 
unless  it  can  be  related  -to  labor  market  demands 
as  well  as  the  youth's  career  interest,  so  that 
skill  training  provided  under  YETP  is  focused 
as  much  as  possible  on  labor  market Nneeds . 

i)  SiBhorfcive  services.    Supportive  services 

o  wl^L  include  transportation  and  child  care 
assistance,  medical  referrals  and  services, 
and  other  services  necessary  to  assist  youth 
in  realizing  the  maximum  benef its  of  the 
program  under  the  agreement.  *  f 

D.    Specific  Outcomes  Expected 

forking  together,  the  CETA  prime  ^portsors  and  partici-r 
pating  LEA's  should  agree  on  what  specifically  is 
.  expected  as  a  result  of  the  agreement.    The  'expected 
outcomes  should  be  consistent  with  the  goals  established  * 
.earlier  in  the  agreement.    The  outcomes  may /be  specified 
in  detail  or  outlined  generally;  but  whenever  possible,  / 
they  should  be  quantifiable  and  specified  by  program 
component  (i*e*,  a  work  experience  component  would  have  - 
specific  expected  program  outcomes  as  would  counseling 
or  job  placement) .  f  x 

Success  in  achieving  expectteji/progjfam  outcomes  may  be\ 
determined,  In  some  cases, ("by  cojaparing  planned  vs. 
actual  datA*  while  in  ofcljej)  instances  It  might  be 
done  through  appropriate  testing,  personal  evaluations 
or  observations.    Quantification  of  program  expectations 
permits  objective  evaluations  of  programs  and  program 
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components  necessary  for  program  redesign  and 
knowledge  development.    Performance  criteria  help 
ta  set  the  parameters  JEor  a  program  operator  and  — 
program  component  and  aid  in  the- selection  and 
continuation  of  deliverers  of  demonstrated  effective-?, 
ness.  •  - 

The  following  list  suggests  the  types  of  outcomes  % 

which  might  be  specified  within* broad  program- goals 

and  how  performance  criteria  might  bemused  and  quantified 

Objective  1) :  )  To  enroll  a  certain  number  of  youth  in 
the  various  components  and  activities  and  to  establish 
a  loading  schedule  Jror  each. 

Performance  criteria:    Seventy  percent  of  al\ 
students* enrolled  will  receive  counseling  seryices. 

:    Ninety  percent  of, all  students 
who  participate  in- the  career  employment  experience 
component  will  be  placed  in  initial  work  sites  by 
March  1. 

Objective  2) :  An  increased  number  of  students  will 
receive  high  school  diplomas  or  GEDp  as  a  result  of 
participation.  .  * 

Performance  criteria:     -Seventy-five  percent  of 
ail  students  enrolled,  will  take  the  GED  exajnina- 
/  tion,  earn  a  GED  or  graduate'  from  high  school. 


Objective  3) :      An  increased  number  of  students  will*  s 
receive  academic  credit  for  work  experience*  . 

Performance  criteria;      Eighty  percent  of  all 
students  enrolled  in  work  experience  or  on-the-job 
training  will  work  in  appropriate  settings  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  h6urs  to  earn  at  least  on^ 
unit  of  academic  credit.  »  * 

Objective  *4)  ?  .Improvement  will  b<T~made  in  student!  s 
attitudes  and  job.  performance  based  on  evaluatibns '*  by 
supervisors,  counselors,  and  teachers. 

Performance  -  writer  ia :    ,  Ninety  percent  of  all  work 
experience  students  will  earn  a  favorable  rating^  ^ 
from  their  work  supervisor/  counselor  and/or 
teacher.  \  *  \  • 
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Objective  5) :  v.  There  wi£l  be  improvement  ip  the'''  .1 
qtfality  of  jobs  and  4ncxea;se  in*  the :  number*  t>£  students' 
placed  in  pevrmanent  jobs  following  program  completion. 

Performance  criteria;      Seventy  percent  of ^th4r 
program  completers,  will  be  placed  in  unsubsidized  < 
\*    jobs  following  graduation. > 

\  -   :      Starting*  salaried  for 

persons ^placed  in  unsubsidized  jobs 'will  average  * 
$3.00  per  hour. 

:  *   At  least  5  percent  more 
, students  will  be  placed  in  "jbbg  after  completion' 
of  the  Semester  than  were  placed  in  the  previous 
semester.  i  -> 

Objective  6) :  The  school  dropout  rate^and  amount  of  ■ 
absenteeism  will  be  reduced!,- 

^  '  '  i 

Performance  criteria:      The  dropout  rate  of  ^ 

*  students  enrolled  in  the  component,  will  be.  at 
least  10  percent  lower  than  the  dropout  rate  for 
students  in  grades  9  through  12  in  the  city. 

,   public  schools".  ,  * 

^  \-  :      The  dropout  rate  for  this 

component  should  not  exceed  10  percent  of  total 
enrollment. *'  *  ^ 

Objective  7) : ^  ,  There  will  be  substantial  improvement 
in  the  academic  performance  of  eijrollees-  ^ 

*  Performance  criteria:  Ninety  percent  of  the  ) 
students  enrolled  will  average  1.0  grade  increase, 
in  reading  or  mathematics  level . 

Similarlyj__£he  following  or  other  objectives  could  be 
set  and  performance  criteria  developed  for  each. 

.  s  ■ 
Objective  8.) ;      There  will  tor  a  reduction  in  juvenile 
delinquency  rates  and  police -and'  court  contacts. 

Objective  9) :      There  jftill  be  an  increase  in  number 
of  public  and  private  employers  involved  in  work 
experience  and^on-the-job  training  prpfrrams.  4 

Objective  10j  :  Students  will  have  greater  understanding 
of  labor  market  and  career  opportunities  "and  will  better 
be  able  to  make  realistic  self-assessments. 


t 


gbjective  11)  :     There  will  be  aa  increase  in  number 
f  students  requesting  aad  receiving  guidance  and 
counseling.  •  " .  / 

Objective  12) :     The  .quality  of  work  expedience  ^rogfams 
will  be  improved  through  better  supervision,  work^  f 
products  and ^learning  potential.  .  ^ •  3 

These  examples  are  for  illustration  only.  Performance 
criteria  may  bef^establffikhed  based  on  best  ggg^sas^as 
wovild  most  criteria  during  the^  first  program  semester  * 
or  ye^r*.     Program  experience  in  their  use  will  help 
to  define  the  criteria  in -future -years'.  '  ^ 

^Administrative  Procedures  . 

£ince  the  CETA/LEA  agreement  may  be  financial  or.  non- 
financial,  the  ^administrative  procedures  „can  vary  ,< 
graafeiyr  *m  Programs^  to  be  operated  under  the  agreement 
must  be  consistent:  with  YEDPA  and  the  regulations!.     \  J 
In  a  nonfihancial  agreement,  ^however,  the  ^dminisrra-  - 
tive  arrangements  may  be  described  briefly  and  -in  a 
financial  agreement  'they  may*  be  summarized  also  with  ' 
the  details  spelled  out  in  a  separate  contract  with  ( 
the  prii^e  .sponsor.  .  Alternatively,  the  a^eement  may  \. 
be  mbre  specific  and  serve,  itself >  as  a  contract.  \ 
Irl  tfie  latter  case,  the  agreement  should,  address  the 
folloyingisSues  among  others:  '  ~ 

1)  Staff  regj&myces.     The  agreement  should  indicate  ^ 
the  numj^r  ami  duties  of  personnel  to  be -funded.  The 
docuijie^t  should  nake  asstirancds  t£iat  these  persons,  are 

v      qualified,  and  would  not 'have  Ipeen  available  ftom  b*he» 
sources  of  funding.    *It  is  important  to  Indicate  also 
how  much  ekistrnq  staff  will  contribute ■  to  1;he  program 

2)  Budget.     Costs  ^should,  be  determined  for  each  or  a 
combination  of  services  provided. per  eiach  component 
directly  or  indirectly  in  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment.    Each  budget  sh'ould  include  a  line  item  ' 
indicating  costs  for  each  item  listed. 

Agreements  that  -are  financial  could  inc?lude  a 
standard  CETA  contractor's  budget  for  funds"  to  be' 
k     utilized  by  the  LEA/  .Any  subcpntracting  by  the  ; 
LEA  could  be  reflected  in  a  separate  budget.  All 
limitations  on  costs  to  any  participating  agency 
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shouflf  be  specified  at  the  time  tl(e  agreement  "is. .  7  * 
negotiated*    Provisions  for  additional  or  extended 
services -neces-sajry  but  not  included  in  the  original 
agifeemenrt:  should  be -clearly  defined, 

/The  negotiated  agreement  should  be  cooperatively 
coordinated  to  minimize  overhead  without  minimizing 
services  to  the -youth*    Linkages  with  othfer- community 
•  agencies^  could  also  reduce  some  budget  items  thereby  v 
establishing  and^maintaining  low  overhead 


3)   ^Modification  and  review  procedure^  yTfie  CETA/LEA- 
agreement  should  include  procedure  -for  its  modifi? 
gation  and  review  recognizing  that  changes  may    ,  * 
.   occur  as  operation  of  the  agreement  progresses,/. 
^A  review  .process  should  be  ex/ten^  vply 'developed 
*  s<5  that  it  will  afford  the  partie^^lifc^agreembnt 
a  timely  assessment  of  program  operations'^ch^mll 
give  some  immediate*  indication  of  the  need  to** 
.    modify  or  redefine  objectives-,  procedures  and/or 
other  operational 'components'.  ,  '  ^ 


The  person  or  persons  regponsi&lc^  for .  st^ch '  reviews 
"should  be  identified  for  .each  ^Bby  '"under  the 


agreement.    The  frequency  with^Bfefch  these  Reviews 
j^llvbe  done  should  alfco'be  defined.  ^Provisions 
Should  be  iflade  delineating  the  procedures  by  which 
•modifications -may  be  requested,  how -the  requests 
may  b^  submitted,-  guidelines  for  recognizing,  the 
need^cor  modification,  -and ^ the  arrangements  through 
'rich  a  modification  ma^  be  apprpved. 

t  -  •/   %  '  .  ,  ' 

x4)  .  Financial  Arrangements .    Critical  to  .the  development 
of  the  join*  agreement  is  the  method  by  which 
operational  costs  will  be  handled f   The  alyreemegt* 
should  -state-  the  method  oi  payment  to  all  subcon- 
tractors' covered  und^rythe  agreement,  the*  f r^guenby  . 
by  which  requests  .for payments  may  be  submitted, 
deadlines  on  the  receipt  of  request  for  .payment, 
certification  statements,  requests m on  ^ost  incurred 
and/proper "forms  to"  be  used'in  requesting  payment.  ,  - 
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Tl\e  authorized  staff  person  or  agent  who  wiil  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  accounting  procedures 
-for* both  parties  under  the  agreement, should  be 
identified..    Where  applicable,  and  if  desired \ 
directions  relative  to  establishing  special  bank 
accounts  should ^be  described. 

Reporting*    The  local  eduea.tion  agency  will  be 
requxred  to  siibmit  certain  reports  to  the  CETA 
primfr  .sponsor  for  inclusion  in  the  management 
information  system.    The  information  should  be 
delineated  in, the  -agreement.  -  However,  hatfause  of 
the  experimental  nature  of  the  programs ,  -  it  may  be 
decided  locally' to  collect  certain  ii^ormation  that 
is  not  required  nationally.    This  9*ould  be  disqussed 
and  a  reporting  p^pcedure  and  timetable'  established. 

Performance  Assessment.    The  developmental  approach 
to  an  effective  CETA/LEA  agreement  should  include  ^ 
considerable  discussion  on  evaluation**  It  is 
important  to. agree  upon  program  aims  and  to'  be 
able  to  evaluate  progress  in  achieving  them. *  . 
Evaluation  efforts  should  attempt  to  identify  "what" 
is  happening  and  to  the  extent  possible,  "why" 
it  is  happening  as  well  as  the  "relationship"  of 
these  to  established  program  goals  and  objectives. 
Prime  sponsors  and  LEA's  might  provide  for  appropri^ 
atre  follow  up  sand  measurement  ,of  both  long  and 
short  range  goals  within*  the  agreement.  Program 
evaluation  is  important  because *it J  contributes  to 
local  program  development  and  overall  knowledge 
about  what  appears  to  Work.   •  '* 
*  ■  • 
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*V.  •  Conclusion  .  ♦ 

The  elements  described  in  this  pap6r  relate  to  factors 
which  should  be  given .consideration  in  the  negotiation  of 
quality  agreements  and  programs  for  youth  between  prime 
sponsors  and  local  education  agencies.    These  elements 
are  applicable  to  all  operators  of  in-school  programs  for 
youth  under  Section  346  of  YEDPA,  either  as  subgrantees, 
contraptors  or  selected  operators  of  in-school  programs. 
These  elements  are  not  exhaustive  but  are  important  aspects 
to  be  ponsidered  when  developing  agreements.    All  factors 
should  be  given  early  and  -so^ofUs  consideration. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA) 
of  1977  states  in  Section  355(b): 

^The  Secretary  of  Labor.  .  •  .shall  work  with  the 

Department  of  Health ,  Education ,  and  Welfare  to 

make  suitable  arrangements  with  appropriate  State 

and  local  education  officials  whereby  academic  . 

credit  may  be  awatded,  consistent  with*  applicable 

State  law,  by4  educational,  institutions  and  *  * 

agencies  for  competencies  derived  from  work 

experience  obtained  through  programs  established 

under  this  title." 

The  Congress  fully  intended  that  arrangements  be  made  with 
State  and^iocal  education  officials  so  that  academic  credit 
would  be  given  for  the  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  through 
work*  experience  that  would  deserve  credit  if  learned"  through 
traditional  schooling  or  in  other  ways.     In  referring  to 
"competencies,"  the  intent  was  not  to  limit  recognition 
narrowly  to  job  skills  but  also  to- basic -skills  of  language 
and  mathematics  and  to  a  knowledge  of  society  and  how  to 
assume  responsibility  in  it.    The  credentials  that  may  be 
earned  in  these  programs A of  work  experience  and  training  will 
recognize  "competencies"  in  occupational  skills  andin  the 
areas  of  traditional  education  as  well.    *  **\ 

Y 

The  provision  of  academic  credit  for  competencies  derive^ 
from  the  various  programs  funded  under  the  Act  is  strongly 
encouraged.    The  greatest  emphasis  in  this  paper  will  be \ 
placed  on  the 'awarding  pf  academic  credit,  to  out-of ~§phool 
youths 'for  work  experience  and  training  programs  designed 
by  prime  sponsors  or  their  contractors  with  local  education 
agencies  (LEA9s)  under  the  Youth  Community  Conservation  and  „ 
Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP).  and  the  Youth  Employment  and    k  • 
Training  Programs  (YETP    and  by  the  Department  of  Agricultutffe 
and  Interior  for  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC) . 
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In  YACC,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior ,  willf 
in  cooperation  with  LEA's,  work  together  to  develop  the 
specifics  for  awarding  credit  for  the  competencies  dprived 
from  participation" in  conservation  work  projects.    It  is 
expected  that  students  enrolled  in  in-school  programs  under 
the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (YI£PP) ,  YCCIP 
and  YETP  will  receive  credit  through  existing  work-study,, 
career  education  or  other  school  .programs f  particularly 
those  established  under  the  Experience- Based  Career  Education 
(EBCE)  programs.    Prime  sponsors  and  local  education^  — 
agencies  are,  however,  strongly  encouraged  to  expand  these 
arrangements  and  to  test  additional  models  wherever 
appropriate . 

The  purpose       this  paper  is  to  examine  some  of  the  issues  , 
with  regard  to  the  awarding  of  academic  credit.    During  the 
past  several  years ,  much  attention  and  debate  have  been  con- 
centrated on  different  methods  and  techniques  £or  awarding 
academic  credit. for  competencies  derived  from  .  * 

out-of-classroom-experiences .    No  single  mgtho4  has  emerged 
as  the  best  for  assessing  or  awarding  Credit.  Therefore, 
this  paper  will  merely  suggest  some  of  the  issues  and  options 
relative  to  academic  credit  and  identify  the  resources 
available  for  further  information. 

I .    What  are  the  competencies? 

There  are  many  competencies  that  can  be  achieved  through 
work  experiences.    Different  work  experiences  can  be 
Resigned  to  develop  single  or  multiple  competencies  and  thus 
earn  credits  in  specified  subject  areas.    JEt  has^ proven 
difficult ,  however ,  to  equate  the  competencies  acquired 
through  experience  or  independent  study  with  the  same 
qualities  attributable  to  a  high  school  diploma.    Of  these f 
the  General  Educational  Development  Tests  (6ED)  is  the  most 
common ,  but  the  Competency  Based  High  School  Diploma  and  the 
New  York  Regents  External  Diploma  Program  claim  certain 
advantages ,  particularly  for  adults.    Although  the 
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traditional  diploma  varies  from  school  to  school  and  from 
person  to  person  within  a  school ,  in  general ,  a  high  school 
diploma  testifies  to  some  measure  of  competence  in  the 
following  categories ,  each  of  which  may  be  address^jtrnrough 
work  experience  as  indicated: 

A.    Basic  Skills  in  Language  and  Mathematics^ 

Language  and  mathematical,  skills  are  the  bulwark  *of 
traditional  education;  ^however,  "grade  level"  has  been 
repeatedly  challenged  as  a  measure  of  practical  performance. 
The  Competency  Based  High  School  Diploma,  for  example,  looks 
less  to  measures  of  grade  level  and  more'  to  a  demonstrated 
ability  to  reach,  "adult-performance  levels-"  as  defined  by 
such  practical'1  applications  as  the  ability  to  app^y  for  a 
driver's  license  or  enter  into  a  rental  agreement.    The  local 
education  agency  and  the  prime  sponsor  therefore  have  con- 
siderable latitude  irr  agreeing  upon  diploma  requirements  for 
basic  skills  measured  either* by  standardized  tests  or  by 
practical  applications.    Similarly,  the  agreements  can  be 
expected  to  vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of  basic  skill 
learning  that  is  required  from  the  work  experience  itself. 
Often  the  work  experience  is  oniy  expected  to  stimulate  a 
desire  t^>  a6quire  the  skills  needed  to  do  a  job  well,  and 
the  training  itself  is  provided  by  tutoring  or  classroom 
work.    But  in  either  case,  language  and  math  competencies  can 
be  viewed  as  "derived"  from  work  experience. 

B  .    Coping  SJcills.    Central  to  the  ability  to*  cope  with 
life  and  work  problems  are* 

interpersonal  skills— the  ability  to 
interact  effectively  with  a  variety  of 
people  (fridnds,  colleagues,  family , 
associates,  business  and  governmental 
employees)  in  oydfer  to  obtain  information, 
transact  business,  or  receive  assistance? 


problem-solving  skills — the  ability 
to  define  problems ,  identify  possible 
s      solutions,  and  choose  a  course  of  action; 
and  inquiry  skills— the  ability  to  .get 
analyze ,  and  use  information  for  dif f r 
purposes. 

. Dependability ,  following  instructions ,  work  productivity, 
making  friendsi  ^nd  other  cdping  skills  —  all  are  qualities 

,  that  are  learnep  in  traditional  schools  through  course  work, 
extra  curricula*  activities ,  and  sports  and  through  other 
ways  of  working  Ytogether  and  sharing  responsibilities.    In  . 
work  experience  programs ,  objective  gratings  by  supervisors 
supported  by  reqfords  of  attendance*  and  performance ,  are 
probably  the  best  basis  for  attesting  to  at  least  minimum 
levels  of  coping  competence. 

—      C    Occupational  Skills ♦    Academic  credit  Jthat  is  earned 
for  competencies  of  an  occupational  nature  are Jan  obvious 
v^lid  predictor  of  work  performance  for  that  occupation. 

In  the  absence  of  assessment  measures  of  proven  validity ,  the 
best  available  measure  of  an  occupational  skill  at  the  entry 
level  is  that  identified  by  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles.    A  number  of  performance  -tests  for  measuring 5  job 
skills  have  been  developed  by  the  vocational  and  trade 
schools ,  apprenticeship  programs',  and  Jewish  Vocational 
Serviced  (JfVS)  work  sample  programs ,  and  the  national  testing 
services.  \ 

D.    Liberal  Education  "Competencies^.    These  competen- 
cies have  to  do  with  a  knowledge  of  society  and  hpw  to  deal 
with  it.    They  should, • along  with  coping  skills  and  basic 
skills  in  language,  provide  at  least  a  partial  foundation, 
for  later1  expansion  of  personal  horizons. 


While  there  are  some  recently  developed  measures  of  these 
social  perspective"  skills,  these  are  largely  untested  and 

2ffha£eS!e!t4.be?5?en  ?E*A  sP°ns6rs  -and  educational  agencies 
with  respect  to  liberal -education  competencies  may  do  little 
more  than  describe  the ^orientation  that  vill  be  provided  to 
iSt  2S  ^ainee.Pla?f  ^  work  assignment  in  a  social  con- 
tent and  to  examine  his/her  obligations  to  employer,  labor 
organizations,  and  to  the  community.    This  orientation  might, 
for  exakple,  be  incorporated  as  an  explanation  of -the  issues 
connected  with  payroll  deductions  fdr  health  care,  social 
security,  or  union  dues.    The  "orientation"  to  the  job 
could,  however,  become  a  comprehensive  liberal  education 
program  if  it  were  to  examine  in  greater  detail  the  issues 

SLnf E22 \l  ?°Yernance  °f  business  or  labor  organizations. 
Competency  in  this  general  area  of  citizenship  may  be 
measured,  at  least  initially,  by  simple  knowledge  tests  or 
through  interviews  by  counselors  or  work  supervisors  although 
neither  measurement  has  much  proven  validity  as  a  predictor 

tl  fi!;!;1!6"5-^1^  .... 

of  the  types  or  competencies  that  can  possibly  be  learned  at 
any  given  site  should  be  carefully  considered.  Variability 
cannot ^be  avoided.    Some  sites  will  provide  much  more 
9PPortuil|ty  for  a -richer  learning  experience  than  others. 
This  fact  must  be  considered  so  that  the  proper  balance  of 
the  amount  and  kind  of  credit  that  will  be  awarded  to 
students  is  xfair  and  realistic. 

J*  •    Suggested"  Models  for  Awarding  Academic  Credit 

:  

/r*.AiC?TA  prime  sP°nsors  and  local  educational  agencies 
(lea  s)  must  agree  on  whatever  procedures  are  adopted  to 
award  academic  credit  for  competencies  derived  from  work 
experience  in  these  programs.    There  is  considerable  con- 
troversy concerning  the  methods  for  awarding  credit  and  on 
the  meaning  of  academic  credentials.    Still,  4  out  of  5  high 
schools  as  well  as  a  growing  number  of  colleges,  or  other 
post  secondary  institutions  and  accrediting  agencies  give 
academic  credit  for  learning  through  experience.  CETA/LEA 
arrangements  for  awarding  credit  should  generally  look  first 
to  these  established  local  practices.  / 


? 

There  are  generally  tKree  ways  to.  approach  the  granting  of 
academic  credit  for  work  experience.    They  are: 


^        +    Program  Evaluation  for  Credit 

+  .Credit  fpr  Prior  Experience 

+    Experience  Designed  for  Credit 

Depending  on  the  purposes,  of  the  program,  J&ese  are  all 
•  jaCceptable  alternative  modes*,  of  granting  credit  for  w< 
/  experience,   *CETA  prime  sponsors  and  LEA' s  should  exp 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  as  they  reac 
agreement  on  the  most  appropriate  €t50Sl  alternatives. 

Combinations  of  /alternatives  might  be  considered,  depending 
*ipon  the  target  ^population  to  be  reached  by  the  program.  It 
should  be  pointed^dut  that  none  of  these  methods  in  any  way 
implies  the  -dilution  of  academic  credentials  or  the  random 
•  granting  of  credit  for  the  acquisition  of  insignificant 
skiTIs.    They  ro,  however,  ^uiTcT  upon  the  ~heeds~TSf  ffiafiy 
individuals  who  learn  better  outside  tbd  classroom  in  the 
areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  other  basic  skills  and  further 
provide  the  ^e^ns  for  learning  and'  maturation  in  other 
^kills  (e.g.,  coping  skills,  career  exploration).    A  brief 
description  of  each .method  follows. 

A;    Program  Evaluation-  for  Credit 

In  this  model ,  a  total  program  erf  work  experience 
(work  site  plus  other  related  activities)  is  evaluated  by 
experts  for  its  ability  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
learning  of  competencies.    Youth  in  the  program  are  granted 
credit  for  havin^atrESnded  the  program  or  work  experience 
.  for  a  length  oy  time  (i.e.    1  year  at  work  might  be 
Equivalent  ±9/4  Garnegie  units  in  academic  subject 4 areas.) 
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1 .  Advantages    -    This  is  a  relatively  simple  method 
for  awarding  academic  credit.    A  rigorously  organized  work 
program  can  be  approved  by  appropriate  local  experts  in  a  ( 
relatively  short  time,  although  the  program  should  be  / 
monitored  at- intervals  to  ensure  that  the  quality  of  the' 
learning  opportunity  is  maintained.  ^ 

V 

2.  Cautions    -    Evidence  th^t  particular  competencies 
have  been  learned  is  assumed  since  individuals  normally  are 
not  tested  independently  for  competencies.    In  the  absence 
of  testing,  care  must  be  taken  to  monitor  and  otherwise 
examine  the  work  experience  to  assure  that  it  is  continuing 
to  provide  the  skills  for  which  it  was  designed. 

This  model  is  a  good  choice  if  the  quality  of  any  work  pro- 
gram can  be  guaranteed;  however,  it  does  not  allow  for  the 
assessment  of  individual  competencies  to  assuce  that  expected 
competencies  have  been  learned. 

B.    Credit  for  Prior  Experience 

In  this  model,  an  individual  is  evaluated  on  specific 
or  general  competencies  whether  learned  in  or  out  of  school, 
-asr-iong  as  they  are  school-related.    Demonstration  of  competence 

J ether  by  proof  or  by  performance,  is  the  basis  for. the  award 
academic  credit.    There  are  already  numerous  ongoing  pro- 
ams  that  reflect  this,  model,  such  as  the  credit  by  examination 
fered  in  many  community  cblleges  and  universities  or  credit 
given  for  military  experience  (Servicemen's  Opportunity  College) 
Furthermore,  this  model  is  often  applied  by  employers  who  hire 
individuals  either  on  academic  credentials  or  the  experience 
equivalent.  * 


1.    Advantages'  -    For  older  youth  who  have  some  experi- 
ence (s),  tnis  method  is  useful  because  it  awards  credit  to  them 
for  past  performance  or  proof  that  they  have  learned  compe- 
tencies ttoey  can  already  perform  that  are  judged  to  be  related 
to  school  curricula.    This  method  of  awarding  credit  for 
experience  depenHs  on  gathering  evidence  of  learning  by  using 
a  variety  of  ass!#ssment  techniques. 
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2.    Cautions    -    The  array       techniques  possible  in 
this  mode  require  more  sophisticated  methodology  and  is 
time-consuming.    However,  because 'it  relies  heavily  on 
individuals  assessment,  it'will*permit  far  greater  focusing 
of  instruction  oh  experience  since  these  can  then  be 
directedxspecif ically  to  the  participant's  individual  skill  / 
level.     v  '  • 


C.    \wp£jc±€nce  Designed  for  Credit 

In  this  model  possible  competencies  to  be  learned 
are  identified  explicitly  and  an  individual  student  is  evaluated 
on  performance.    This  model  can  be  closely  contrplled  and  the 
learning  experience  integrated  with  academic  course  work. 

1.  Advantages  -  Experiences  structured  in  this  model 

have  a  specific  purp^te  that  is  clearly  identified  and  # 

related  to  the  individual^  overall  learning  program. 

Experiences  are  carefully  structured  and  designed  to  meet 

these  needs.    Pre  -  and  ppst-testing  of  the  individual  can  ^ 

be  ^conducted  to  jverify  Attainment  of;  competencies  as*  a 

result  of  the  work  experience. 
♦ 

2.  Cautions    -    Each,  wprk  site  must  pe  carefully 
analyzed  to  identify  all  possible  competencies  that  might 
b6  learned  in  the  experience  so  thafc  theimticipated  skillsj 
are  in  fact,  acquired.    This  takes  some  degree  of  skill  and 
time  and  significant  costs  may  be  involved. 


As  has~t>een  noted,  each  model  has  distinctive  characteristics., 
advantages,  and  disadvantages.  ♦ Since  the  third  model, 
Experience  Designed  for  Credit,  to^Some  ddoree,  combines 
elements  of  the  preceeding  two  model4/  i£/will  be  presented 
in  greater  detail.  **-  * 


.  A  quality  program  in  which  a  vork  experience  is 
designed  for  academic  credit  must>fee  concerned  with  three 
key  factors:  ' 

•*■    integration  in  a  total  learning  program  for 
the  individual;  - 

■*■    site  analysis;  -  <■  '  « 

•*    identification  of  competencies  that  might 
possibly  be  learned  there;  and 

,    ■*■    appropriate  assessment  techniques  to  determine  - 
if 'the  competencies  have  been  learned. 

As  indicated  in  Part  I,  there  are  a  number  of  competencies 
that  may  be  acquired  through  well-structured  work 
experiences.  §  ' 

Although  it  is  not  possible  that  any  one'  work  site  will  'pro 
vide  the  opportunity  for  learning  the  varie/y  of.  competen- 
cies that  are  offered  through  traditional^academic  course 
work,  a  complete  analysis  of  the  learning  possibilities  at 
any  one  site  is  extremely  important  in  order  to  assure  that' 
the  competencies  can  be  attainted  and  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions can  be  avoided.    Management  of  the  tfork  experience  is 
the  key  in  assuring  that  expediences  at  the  work  site  are 
ar>ltegral  part  of  an  individual's  learning  program  and 
that7K££k  site  supervision  is  of  high  caliber.  Moreover, 
the  furl  potential  for  experiences  designed  for  credit  can 
only  be  realized  when  the  CETA  prime  sponsor. and  local  ) 
education  agency  not  only  selectively  identify  existing/ 
sites  but  also  actively  develop  new  sites  or  revise 
existing  ones. 

In .structuring  a  program  for  awarding  credit  for  work 
experience,  prime  sponsors  and  LEA's  must: 

.  •       \  -  \  ' 

1)  agree  upon  the  objective  (s)  .of  thes^arning 
programs  of  which  the  work  experience~-will  - 
be  a  part;  <  • 

2)  agree  upon  theirelationship  of  the^identified 
competencies  to  local  degree  and  diploma' 
requjirements-;  • 
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3T    Identify  specific  learning  outcomes  or  competencies 
♦     that  might  be  learned  at  the  particular  learning' 
.  site;  * 

4)  Establish  for  proper , documentation  of  the  experience 
as  a  basis  for  awarding  credit;  <  \ 

\  '      .         -  :      .  ..  / 

5)  Develop  adequate  measurement  of  identified  learning 
'   outcomes  or  competencies ^according .to  preestablished 

standards;  and  *  *  c  *  ' 

\~~^~~6Y+ -Develop  procedures  for  recording,  the  learning  outcomes 

%     f  or  competencies.  ^  « 

*  v  ~~~~~ 

©oth  the  prime  sponsor  and  LEA  should  analyze  the  numerous 
^learner  coordination,  site  analysis  and^tonagement  functions 
'that  need  to  be  carried  o\it  to  effectively  implement*  such  a 
program,     There. is  nfc.  set  formula  for  assigning  'responsi-  . 
bility  for  performing  these  functions  because  prograWifod 
staffing  constraints  will,  require  different  solution^; 
Both  th£  Far  faest-and  Appalachian  Regional  Education 
Laboratories,  Kav^fdone  extensive  work  in  analyzing  these' 
functions.  v 

Once  competencies  have  been  identified/,  as se^sm^^^ becomes  ^m 
particulairly  important*     In  ordfer  to  determine  *tfy$fjiher  a  f 
work  experience  has  in  fact^ imparted  the  skills \that  it  was 
Selected #to  provide,  assessment  of  the  individual  should  be-  . 
considered,  both  prior  to  aftd -af  t^r  participation.     There  are 
numerous  choices  that  can  be  made*  about  the  most  appropriate 
te'chi^iiques  for  assessment  of  the  experience  designed  'for 
credit,.    Because  of  the  \^de  variety  of  knowledge,  skills',  , 
and  attitudes  that  may  be  desired  learning  outcomes  worthy  of 
credit,-"  the  characteristics  of  several  typesrdf  assessment 
techniques  for  the  measurement  of  competencies  are  described 
below:'  * 

A.  "  Objective-  written  gftamsi*     Content  oriented  tests  i^ 
familiar  formats,  e!<g.',  multiple  choice,  true/fglse,  *or  com- 
pletion- ty£e  exfeuns  may  be  used,    bbyious  advantages -of  this 
type  of  examination  are  its  ease\f  administration  and. 
scoring;  however ,  individuals  whb  Eavesdropped  out-o*|-sclioo.l , 
or  are  dro£-out  prone*-^  often  f in^/such  tests  intimidating 
and  they  should  therefore  be  used  carefully.  . 


— '  ft 

Essay  exams.    Essay  exams  may  be "particularly  useful 
for  presenting  areas  of  %iowledge  in  written  format 
and  for  evidence  of  use  of.  communication  skills.    *he ' 
caution  cited  in  "A"  above  would  however .also  apply. 

Performance  tests.    Performance  tests  may  'include 
either  hands  on  tests  in  controlled  situations  or 
QbstrusiveP observation  in  natural  settings,  *hey 
might  alaro  include  the  work  sample  method,  in  which 
a  representation  of  a  task  that  one  might  encounter 
on  the  job  is  presented.    Advantages  of  these  types  of 
tests  are  their  obvious  insistence  on  application  of 
skills  and  knowledge.    Disadvantages  are  primarily  in 
terms  of  costs  and  the  need  for  trained  assessors  for 
evaluation.  . 


/ 


Simulations.    Simulations  create  realrTife  situations 
such  as  case  studies,  management  games,  inbasket  problems. 
This  is  a  good  technigue  for  testing  problem-solvina . and 
decisionmaking  abilities,  management  and  interpersonal 
sklrlis,  attitudes  and,  oral  communications*  Advantages 
are  that  more  complex  interactions  of  skills  and  attitudes 
can  be  observed.    However,  difficulties  in  the  techniaues 
include  costs  in  personal  time,  facilities  needL    and"  t-h« 
need  to  repeat  the  observations  to assure  r el iibllit^ 

Interviews.    Interviews  can  be  structured.©*  unstructured 
with  individuals  responding  to  open  or  closed  questioning, 
or  through  panel  interviews  with  students  interacting 
while  being  observed  by  experts.    Advantages  inVlude 
emphasis  on  verbal  communication  skills  and  the*  efficiency 
of  small  group  testing.    Care  must  be  taken  to  establish 
assessment  criteria  for  validity  and -consistency. 

Ratings.    By  an  agreed  uptTh  expert,  ratings  are  evaluations 
by  either  a  job  supervisor  or  a  teacher.    Checklists  and 
rating  scales  can  be  used  to  measure  skills/  attitudes, 
and- knowledge  competencies.    Advantages  include  quanti- 
tative judgements  "where  it  is.  difficult  to  obtain  more  * 
objective  measures  of  competence,  but  disadvantages 
include  tendencies  £?f  subjectivity  and  biased  rating 
behavior.   An  essential  element  of  managing  work  experience 
programs  fbr  credit  is  continuing  'integration  of  what 
happens  on  the  work  site  with  thl  learning  Program 
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G.  Self-assessment .    Self-assessment  refers  to  self  ratings 
on  derailed  performance  checklists.    To  be  most  useful, 

-    'it  can  be  validated  with  job  supervisors  osJ  teafchers. 

H.  Product  assessment.    Product  assessment  refers  to 

J      evaluations  of  student  product (s)  against  defined  academic 
criteria.    It  has  the  advantage  of  providing  concrete 
examples  of  performance  for  judgement.    Disadvantages  are 
time  and  costs  involved  in^qonducttng-^strch- Bir-Bvaluation—  

Ir    Assessment  by  Documentation  1 

There  are  also  a  number  of  assessment  techniques  by 
documentation  which  aje  used  for  determining  competencies 
derived  from  experience.    The  External  High  School  Diploma 
Program  is -an  example  of  such  a**£echnique.   Assessment  by. 
documentation  is  particularly  useful  for  older  youths  who 
'may  have  been  involved* in  activities , where  competencies 
were  learned  and  for  which  credit  may  be  awarded.  While^ 
these  technique^  are  used  predominantly  for  crediting, 
prior  experience,  many  may^be  appropriate  for  assessing- 
experience  designed  for  credit. t    Briefly,  such  documentation 
takes  these  forms:  s*-' 

1.  By  Credential. *  Where  a  current  license  is  already 
possessed  by  a  learner,  it  represents  evidence  that  ^ao^cular 
competencies  have  been  mastered.    For  instance,  barbering\ 
and  cosmetology  licenses  can  be  obtained  in  New  York  State  by 
non-high- school  graduates,  And  is  acceptable  evidence  of  , 
learned  occupational  skills. 

2.  "    By  Examination/    Through  examination,  demonstration 
of  general  or  subject  matter  information  can  be  translated  to 
academic  post-secondary  course  equivalents.    Commonly  accepted 
tests  aire  the  College, Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 
administered  by  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS) ;  tests 

used  in  particular  States  (New  York  State  Proficiency  texams, 
the  Regents  Externa'}  Degree  Program)  ;  or  tests  developed  by 
the  Military;    Examinations  prepared  by  faculty -from  a 
particular  college  department  can  be  used,  as  well  as  faculty 
evaluation  by  indepth  interview.    At  the  secondary  level,  the 
General  Educational  Development  (GED)  test  is  the  mo§t  widely 
accepted  such  examination. 
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IV.    Implementation  fconfrhiderations 
A.  'first  Steps  > 

F6r  youth  who  are  not  enrolled  in  a  full-time 
program  leading  to  a  diploma,  a  degree,  or  a  certificate; 
arrangements  should  be  made  between  CETA  prime  sponsors 
2nd  LEA's  for  .assessment  of  the  competencies  derived 
from^or^-^xperienoe  and  for  the  awarding  and  'recording 
of  the  credit  that  the  participant  accrues.    The  partici- 
pant may  be  considered  as  being  enrolled  in  a  part-time 
program  leading  to  a  credential,  and  the  credit  earned  may 
be  banked  toward  the  award  of  the  credential  at  Sometime  .in 
the  future. 

To  maximize  the  opportunities  for  youths  to  earn 
academic. credit ,  the  prime  sponspr  and  LEA  may  choose  to:' 

+    rotate* youth  through  various  work  experience  sites 
which  offer. different  kinds  of  appropriate  creditable  h 
learning' experience;  6r  BM^ 

+    design  the  work  experiences ain  stages,  so  that 
before  progression  tQ  another  stage  occurs,  competencies 
can  be  assessed'  and  credit  awarded  or  jplacement  maintained 
at  that  phase  until  the  competency  is  acquired 

«     .  Through/use .of  the  assessment  by  documentation 

techniques  or  others,  YEDPA  participants  may  be  assessed 

~for~compe^ncies  already"  acquired  and  credit  awardecT by  a^ " 
local  education  agency.    Thi&  would  then  make"  it  possible 
to  place  participants  in  worK  experiences  which  will  earn  , 
them  the  additional  credits  needed  to  earn  a  high  schqol 
diploma  or  post-secondary  ctedits  or  credentials.    *  / 

\  The  choice  of  the  most*  appropriate  model — whether 

program  evaluation  for  credit,-  dredit  for  prior  learning, 
orv  experience  designed  for  credit — depends  .upon  a  variety 
of  factors ' to -be  discussed  by* prime  sponsors  «^nd  LEA's. 
Regardless  of  the  choice  or .combination  of  models  that 
m^y  be  agreed  upon,  the  factors  below  should  be  considered: 

Nature  of  the  program  and/or  work  site  and  the 
identification  of  the  possible' learning  outcomes  associated 
with  the  sit6;  *  . 


3.,    By  Performance.    Documentation  and  evaluation  can  be 
achieved  by  using  experts  who  assess  ^skills  through  watching 
the  participant's  perfprmance  (e.g.,  generator  repair)  or 
reviewing  products  (e.g.,  portfolios  of  art  work  or  photography 
Of  carpentry) .  * 

4.  Letters  of  Recommendation.    Summaries  of  field 
experiences  may  be  corroborated  by  job  supervisors  who 
could  analyze  the  specific  responsibilities  which  ca,n  be 
given  academic  course  equivalents. 

5.  Cri^it  for  Practicufr  Experience.    £redit  can  be  , 
granted  for  length  of  service  where  it  is  relevant  to 
some  academic  offerings.    Either  paid  or  yotunteer  work  i*i 
areas  such  as  teaching,  scouting,  nursing,'  or  business 
experience  are  a  few  examples.  *For  instance,  New  York 
State  gives  4  months  credit  for  1  year  of  service  at  any 
acceptable  activity. 

6*    Military  Experience.    Courses  and  experience'  given 
by  the  military  have  beerr  evaluated  for  recommendations  for  ^ 
credit.     Information  is  available  from  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Credit^ 

7.     Documentation  of  On-the-Job  Learning  Activities. 
Credit  is  given  fQr  onsite  courses  obtained  through 
business  and  industry  after  evaluation  according  to  the  / 
guidelines  available  .from  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department. 

The  assessment  techniques  described  above  can  be 
examined  for  their  usefulness  in  each  model.    Each  technique 
can  be  used  effectively,  so  long  *as  its  strengths  and 
limitations  are  recognized.    Prime  sponsors  and  LEA's 
should  also  consider  using  combinations  of  these  , techniques. 
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+    Relationship  and  articulation  of  these  outcomes 
to  local  diploma  requirements; 

Costs  and  time  involved  in  setting  up  the  most 
appropriate  array  of  assessment  procedures  and  the  short- 
and  long-^erm  benefits  of  each;  / 

Training  needs  of  available  personnel  to  administer 
and  develop  such  assessment  techniques; 

Validity  and  reliability  of  the  measurement  techniques 

+    Characteristics  of  the  youth  population  to  be  served; 

Establishment  of  standards  for  performance  that  are 
realistic,'  achievable,  and  fair  to  the  average  student; 

+    Identification  of  who*  will  award  the  credit;  (Some- 
States?  permit-  only  high  school"  teachers  who  are  credenfcialed 
in  the  subject  area,  be  it  English,  math,  or  business  edu- 
cation,* to  award  sSiKten^s  credit  in  that  area.    At  the  post- 
secondary  level,  the  issue  may  be  one  of  degrees  as  well, as 
credentials.     In  California,  for  example,  community  college 
instructors  must  have  masters, degrees  in  their  field  as  well 
as  community  college  teaching  credentials)'  and, 

+    Applicable  State  laws. 

Also,  of  significant  note  is  that  the  learning  potential 
of  a  site  depends  a$  much  upon  the  people  there  as  it  does 
T*ith  the  fuircrtio^ima^^  job  the  student 

fil'ls.    Questions  need  to  be  raised  such  as:    What  do  the 
worksite  staff  know  and  what  are  they  willing  to  share  ' 
with  students?    How  well  do  they  interact  with  young  people? 
Were  the'  individuals  drafted  to  participate  ih  the,  program  0 
or  did  they  volunteer? 

/  Competence  nfay  not  .always  be  measurable,  and  as  noted 
earlier,  may  have  to  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  time 
Invested  in  work  experience  and  an  agreement  reached  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  experience, of fered.    But,  where  possible, 
competencies  should  themselves  be -measured. 
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B.   'The  Prime  Sponsor/LEA  Agreement 

In  devefcping  programs  for  awarding  academic 
credit  for  competencies  derived  from  work  experience, 
prime  sponsors  and -LEA fs  should  develop  a  written  agreement 
outlining  their  approach.    While  it  can  be  expected  to  vary 
considerably  from  place  to  place  depending  upon  the 
emphasis  local, agencies  wish  to  place  upon  the  several  methods 
for  measuring  competence  and  the  local  resources  available 
(e.g\,  experience  in  working  with  one  or  more  of  these 
methods) ,  all  can  bfe  expected  to  include  statements  of 
agreements  on  the  following  considerations  and  techniques: 

>  Wherever  possible,  measurement  of  the  competencies 
actually  delved  by  the  participant  rather  than  by  assess- 
ment of  work  experience  that  .is  expected  to  develop  certain 
competencies; 

>  Identification  of  measurements  and  credentials  that 
will  affect  employment  asd  advancement.    OJhese  should  be...  . 
valid  predictors  of*  later  work  performance; 


>  Specification  of  minimum  levels  of  competence  of 
the  several  kinds  required  for  a  credential  and  identifi- 
cation, of  -the  several  means  of  measurement,  e.#.: 

a  definition  of  each  individual  competence 
for  wtfich  academic  credit  ys  to  be  .given 
whether  it  is  a  basic  skill,  a  coping  skill, 
a  vocational  skill,  or-a^more  general  aca- 
demic competency;  for  example,  the  agreement 
might  state,  that  acadejnic  credit  will  be 
given  for  the  improvement  in  reading  that 
occurs  as  a  re^uJ^of ^)the  work  experience 
>'and  associated, training. 

the  criteria  by  \?hich  competence  is  measured, 
%  e.g.,  the  agreement  might  say  that  competence 
*      will  bV measured  by  a  particular  test  or 

technique  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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the  standards  (or 'degree  of  improvement) 
reguyred  for  academic  credit y  e,g,>  the 
agreement  might  specify  reading  level  or 
types  of  material  that  might  have  to  be 
read  in  order  to  meet  requirements  for  a 
diploma  for  a  specified  number  of  school 
credits*    It  might  also  specify  th^t^aca- 
demic  credit  would  >be  awarded  in  increments 
for  measured  progress  towards  the  level 
required  for  graduation;  for  example,  a 
participant  may  have  already  accrued  2  years 
of  credit  in  English  towards  high  school 
•graduation*    Academic  credit  representing 
1  year  of  secondary  school  might,  by  agree- 
ment, be  awarded  for  progressing  half-way 
from  the  participant's  entry  level  to  that 
required  for  graduation. 

• 

the,  methdd  of  reporting,  e.g.,  the  agreement 
might  state  thdt  within  a  specified  time  of 
completion' of  wotJc-  Experience,  the  level  of 
competence  would  be  measured,  the  student 
notified,  credit  awarded,  a  notation  of  the 
award  made  in  the  participants  personnel 
record. 


Similarly,  for  vocational  skills,,,  the  agreement 
should  specify  thfe  definition  of  the  skill,  the  criteria 
by  which  it  is;to  be  measured,  and  the  standard  of 
competence  required  for  awarding  a  diploma,  certificate, 
or  ddgree.     Academic  credit  would  be  awarded  for  progress 
towards  that  standard  as  greater  competence  is  derived  from 
the  work  experience  and  associated  training. 

V.  Conclusion 

*  ✓ 

CETA  sponsors  must  work  with  local  educational  agencies 
to  decide  upon  the  best  ways  to  award  academic  credit  for 
the  competencies  derived  from  work* experience  in  these 
programs.    With  the  help  of  planning  councils  and  youth 
councils  and  through  cooperatidn  between  prime  sponsors 
and  local  educational  agencies,  YEDPA  can  do  much  to 
assure  that  the  bast  of  the  systems  for  awarding  credit 
is  instituted. 
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Prime  Sponsors  are  further  ^encouraged  to  pursue 
additional  approaches  for  the  award  of  academic  credit  for 
work^experience.     Such  activities  could  be  an  important 
pebrt  o^t^e  sponsor's  knowledge  development  efforts  and, 
as  such,  c&ELbe  expectfed  to  contribute'  to  building  an 
information  base  for  furthering  national  policy  development 
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I.   ■ Introduction 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  provides 
the  resources  and  mandate  to  help  young  people  make  the 
transition  from  school [to"  work.    For  this  to  occur  more 
effectively,  barriers  that  exist  between  the  education  and 
the  empl^ymejit  Jpnd  tjraijriing  systems  must  be  broken  down  and 
the  programs       bothSsf  these  systems  must  be  better  integrated 
with  the  complementary  private  and  voluntary  efforts  existing 
in  communities  throughout  the  nation.     It  is  clearly  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  a  comprehensive  approach  be  developed  to 
assist  youth  in  the  school  to  work  transition.    This> is  to  be 
accomplished  by  imp^oveqi  coordination  and  increased  availabi- 
lity of  services .""Tt"  means  that  CETA  primS  sponsors  must  work 
more  closely  with  program  deliverers  of  demonstrated  merit  - 
be  they  cojaim«vity  based  organisations,  labor  unions educational 
institutions  or  private  employers. 

Dealing/ with  these  numerous  constituencies/  identifying  gaps  *• 
in  service  and  putting  together  collaborative  efforts  involv- 
ing appropriate  community  resources  is  no  easy  task.     It  is 
.time  consuming  and  requires  knowledge  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses oi  the  respective  community  institutionsas  w^xl  as 
requixing\an  understanding  of  the  delicate  balanbe  that  exists 
in  institutional  relationships  within  a  community .xTf 
CETA/YEDPA  Is  to/accomplish  the  goals  set  for  it?  -prr*^e 
sponsors  musc^gin  to  -fijwUnew  and  different  ways  of  working 

with  the  many  other  responsible  actors  within  the  community. 

* 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  acquaint  prime  sponsors  with 
the  experiences  of  a  network  of  communities  involved  in  the 
Work-Education  Consortium  project..    The  Consortium  is 
composed  of  more  t^an  thirty  local  and  State  groups  that  have 
formed  to  impfove  the  --relationships  between  the  institutions 
of  education  and  work  within  their  geographic  areas. 

Two  years  agor-^he  Department  of  Labor* agreed  to  give 
financial  suppor,t  to  these  communities  in  order  to  learjK^more 
about  the  potential  for  and  outcomes  from  collaborative  action. 
The  exoeriences  of  the  Consortium  communities  provide  useful 
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inIf2?fvini^W  COff^!*b*y^ap  L&i&tQ  similar  councils  or 
undertake  like  coif aboraflve  effjirts  relatedfo  youth  pro- 
grams.    Furthermore,  the  experiences  of  the  Work  and  . 
Education  Consortium  can  provide  insets  into  -the  dynamics 
of  school  to  work  transition  which  will  be  of  interest  to  . 
those  involved  in  the  implementation  of  programs  under"  YEDPA. 

In!  !K?mise  °n  WhiGh  ^eir.  ^fforts  are  based  is  that  programs 
£nd  policies  concerned  w^temployment  and  education  can  be 
more  effectively  lmplemefcSetf-when  .the  institutions  resnpn-  • 
sible  for  the  various  pieces  of  these  "worlds"  can  jrtfrk 
collaboratively  in  meeting  «be  needs' of  their  communities 
The  individuals  and  organizations  part'icipatihcr  ■ 


 participating  ift  the- 

Ctfnsortium  have  been  brought  together  by  their  belief  that 
they  can  accomplish  more  through  joint^axition  thin  they 
could  by  pursuing  their  institutional/objectives  in  isola- 
tion. 

h!o!LaQ3/d?Cation  c?uncils  are  locally  initiated,  community 
based  efforts  operating  outside  the  traditional  advisory 
structures  mandated  under  both  employment  ind  education  pro-" 
grams-.    Councils  are  concerned  with  bringing -about  linkages 
^between  programs  rather  than  dividing  u^the  pie/zithin  any 
one  program.     Such  councils  have  demonstrated  tlfetvJJiasLcan 
have  a  positive  influence, on  how-commUnitv/needs  arTbeAncT 
met  by  diffusing  issues  of  power  and  authority  on  a  neutral 
turt.    Often,  rather  than  operating  programs,  they  are  the 
nexus  for  interaction  and  information 'exchange. 

-Although  work  and  education  councils  ar.e  concerned!  with  7 
bringing  about  more  productive  integration  of  education  and  \ 
work  throughout  an' individual » s  lifetime,  they  have  focused 
neavily  on  the  critical  interaction  point  when.-youth  leave 
school  to  enter  upon  their  first  job  in  the  adult  J/abor 
marxe  t . 

II.     School  to  Work|  Transition 

The  period  of  transition_Jrom^school  to  work  is  a  particularly 
difficult  one  for  youtfTTrequiring  youth  to  assume  new  adult 
roles  on  and  off  the  job  and' to  make  decisions  that  will 
effect  their  future  employment.     The  transition  process^  which" 
is  unsettling  enough  from  a  personal  development  p6xnt  of 
view,  is  further  aggravated  by  the  serious  institutional 
disDunctures  which  make  the  transition  difficult  to  accom- 
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plishw    th?§'e  obstacles  include  restrictive  employer  hiring 
practices  and  child  labor  laws;  inadequate*  yotith  placement 
and  counseling  services;  and  ineffective  ways  of  delivering 
occupational  information  for  career  decisionmaking.  Educa- 
tional institutions,  labor  unions,  employers,  voluntary 
organizations,  and  government'  cr.eate  both  the  rules  and 
opportunities  ^or  moving  from  the  world  of  education  to  the 
world  of  woll^k,  yet  in  many  instances  these  very  institutions 
-  remain  separated  from  each  other  to  protect  their  own 
perogatives.  ~  • 

^  * 

The  circumstances  under  which  non-college , bound  youth, 
particularly  thofee  trom  socio-economic  disadvantaged  back- 

^/grounds,  undertake  the  pa^sa'ge  from  school ^to  work-  ar-e^  

characterised  by  pitfalljs,  afid  difficulties.    These  problems 


fall  into  several  basic 


areas 


Need  for  improved  q'uaiity  and  'expanded  opportunities  for  work 


and  service  experience 


are  excluded  from  entry. 


Youth  who  t^five  school  at  16  and  17  or\  even  younger 


level  employment  in  the  adult  labor 


market*    For Jfehe  most  pajrt,  the  work  experience  youth  do 
manage  to  obtain  mostly  in  "youth  jobs"  la  not  related  to  an 
education  program  or  a  plan  for  sghobl  to  work -transition. 

0    Despite  ttfe  growiig  credibility  given  experiential  s 
learning  related  to  classroom  education  under  YEpPA  and„ 
otherwise,  programs  offering  such  opportunities  are  still 
in  their  infancy.    The  integration'  of  non-classroom  and 
classroom  learning  requires  the  development  or  new* roles  and 
responsibilities  for  work  plage  supervisors,  teachers  and' 
counselors,  and  new  relatiidri^hipeh  between,  the  institutions  * 
of  education  and  work.  . ,» 

0    There  are  a  vatiety  S(  schbol  based  regt^lations  and 
practices  related  to  schobl*  attendance ,  "class  scheduling  and 
other  matters  whiph  inhibit  raji  id  expansion  of  experiential 
learning  programs.    Likewise,  laws  relating  to  youth  employ- 
ment are  /Dften  over-lapping  and  inconsistent  so  that  school 
officials  and  employers  have  dif f iculty^lmplementing  work 
experience  programs  and  cre^ting^opportunities  for  youth  ^ 
employment. 
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Need  for  improved  programs  and  mechanisms  £fr  help  youth  prepare 
for/,  obtain  and  retain  employment*  >T    —  —  

#     °-    Career,  vocational,  cooperative  and  otheXschool  based  educa- 

^  ^iSnSv,Pr°?£^S  need  fc°  be  more  effectively  coordinated 'With  YEDPA 
wand  other  employment  and  training  programs/  W1M 

Skill  training,  vocational  exploration  and  other 
educational  and  employability  development  programs  need  to 
be  planned  and  operated  with  closer  consideration  given  to 
employer  hiring,  training  and  workplace  practices.  • 

*  •  * 

0    Placement  services 'to  iriVschool  an^ graduating  r 
students,  with  follow-up  are  insufficient.    Additional  pro- 
.  grams  to  teach  job  .seeking  and  other  employment  related 
skills  need  to^  be  developed. 

< 

Program  staff  working  with  youth  need  to  be  oriented 
to  the  world  of  work. 

Counseling  seryices,  particularly  for  the  non-.college 
.  bound  need  to  be  made  more  respon^ye  to  student  needs  and  » 
more  relevant  to  labor  market  realities. 

Need  for  Improved  and  Expanded  Career . Information  Services 

;  — 

Youth  need  to  know  more  about  the  world  of  work, 
employment  and  educational,  opportunities  and  themselves. 
Although  an  ever  growing  amount  "of  locally  relevant  career  • 
information  is>  available,  insufficient  efforts  have  been 
made  to  adapt  it  for  use  by  students, ' counselors ,  and 
teachers  for  career  guidance  and.  vocational  exploration  N 
purposes. 

*  t 

-  JJ1'     Collaborative  Experiences  in  Consortium  Communities^ 

^Vlhe^  communities  participating  in  the  Work-Education  Consortium 
Project  have  taken  seriously  the  challenge  of  developing  more 
effective  transition  mechanisms  for,  young  people.     The  com-, 
munities  have  found  that  an  adequate  response  ,-to  youth 
development  and  transition  need^s  requires,  beyond  proj§cts<  * 
and  programs,  a  fprum  in  which  the  otherw-itee  separate-  > 
institutions  within  a  commXmifcy  can  join' together  to  plan, 
>,  support  andt  carry  out  school  to  work  tradition  strategies. 
They  find  that  collaboration  is  desirable  and  necessary  '  ' 
because  much  of  the  youth  development  process  is  outside  the  * 
reach  of  any  single  institution  or  program.     They  have  ' 
identified  major  def iciencie-s  in. existing  institutional 
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•  relationships- and  have  begun  local  collaborative  initiatives 
which  address  these  issues! 

« 

Prime  sponsors,  career  education  directors,  business 
executives,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  community  college  ' 
representatives  as  wellJfts  many  other  individuals  representing 
as  many  different  types™ f  institutions  have  found  that  the 
investment  in  tiraey  effort  and  resources  to  get  work  and. 
education' councils  off  the  ground  have  paid  off  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  Jay  helping  each  of  them  meet,  their  own  as\ 
well  as  common  program  objectives..:. 
-  <^ 

The  types  of  activities  which  have  been  enhanced  by  pufclic- 
'  private  collaborative  efforts  within  the  Consortium 
^communities  are' directly  related  to  the  above  problem  areas 
•rand  respond  to  the  over-riding  need  for  better  coordination 
and  rationalization  of  local  resources.    A  brief  review  of 
the  type  of  .activities  engaged  in  by  work-ed«cation  councils 
follows  while. more  comprehensive  summary  of4major  consortium 
undertakings  is  appended  for  your  information. 

Council  Activities; 

°    Creation  of  career  development  clear inj^use  facilities 

0    Development  of  directories  and  guidexraap 'community 
resources.  ,, 

0    Surveys  and  assessments  of  public  and  private  community 
resources  for  career  development.  - 

0    Creation  of  networks  of  community  volunteers  for  career 
exploration  programs. 

0    Development  of  shadowing  and  vocational  exploration 
programs. 

0    Development  of  worksites  for  cooperative-education 
*    and  other  programs. 

0    Generation  of  .support  for'  high  school  work  experience 
programs.  f 

0    Development  of  placement  services  for' students  seeking 
work  experience  opportunities. 

0    Placement  services  for  the  handicapped  and  youthful 

•  offenders.  J, 

.  ■  S 
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0    Curriculum  development  for  staff  training. 

Workshops  ok  job  seeking  and  jib  retention  skills. 

^°    Development  if  coordinated  career  information  programs 

>   °    Surveys  of  projected  employer  demand  for  young  workers 

0    Development  of  a  youth  job  information  counseling  and 
referral  center*  3 

<?v-    CETA,  the  community  and  Collaborative  Processes 

Represeatati'ves  of  important  institutions  and  sectors -of  the 
community  have  traditionally  been  involved 'in  program  com- 
mittees, task  forces  and  the  like.     YEDPA,  as  other  pieces 
of  legislation  have  in  the  past,  gives  importance  to  the 
involvement  of  community .in  implementing  any  effective  and 
relevant  program  that  serves  people.     Requirements  of  in- 
clusion of  community  based  organizations/  the  private  sector, 
unions  and  the  schools  in  local  YEDPA  efforts  are  an  indica- 
tion thaf  both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  recognized 
that  neither^ the  Federal -Government  nor  CETA  prime  sponsors 
can  deal  with  the  problems  of  youth  unemployment  and  school 
to  work  transition  alone.     The  requirement  that  Youth 
Advisory  Councils  be  established  is  a  result  of  this  belief 
as  is  the  proposed  'Title  VII  of  >,C£TA.  N 

In  most  causes,  such  n£ndated  bodieS-have  bee)i  solely  advisory 
in  nature  and  have  ^dfcked  authority  dKbjcead'ness  of  interest 
to  generate  the  fundamental  cross  institutional  changes 
needed  to  bring  about  a  more  successful  Way  of  helping  young 
people  move  into  the  admit  community.. 
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The  approach  discussed  here  differs,  in  that  it  touches  on  a 
•wide  range  of  programs  within  a  community  rather  than  just  ✓ 
one;  it  involves  voluntary  action  growing  out  of  the  felt 
need  within  a  community;  and  it  involves  leaders  of  all*  the 
relevant  constituencies  in  the  community  who  have  the 
authority  and  commitment  to  bring  ^about  the  needed  changes. 

A  CETA  prime  sponsor's  participation  in  collaborative  action 
with  such  community  groups  can  serve  to  enhance  the  YEDPA 
program  across  a  broad  range  of  activities  by  tieing  into' 


otherwise  untapped  community  resources  which  can  complement 
and  enrich  the  CETA*program.    These  resources  may  be  particu- 
larly important  in  developing  strategies  to  deal  with  the 
'non-disadvantaged  youth  who  are  ineligible  for  many  services 
provided  by  CETA  as  well  as  improving  %h,e  quality  of  work 
experience  opportunities  and  increasing  the  availability  of 
job  information,  counseling,  guidance  and  o^a&^ment  services. 
In  addition,  important  links  with  the  employexL-community  can 
'be  initiated  and  nurtured  under  the  auspices  of  a  work  and 
education  council.     There  atre  numerous  additional  ways*in 
which  CETA  participation  in  a  collaborative  council 'could 
assist  the  prime  sponsor  in  broadening  the  programs  capabi- 
lity to  meet  the  -.varied  service  needs  of  the  CfiTA  population; 
*  *  * 

(1)  '  Tl/.e  Council  could  serve  in  the  role  of  community  clearing 

house  of  technical  assistance  and  training  resources. 
The  breadth  -of  representation  on  work  and  education 
councils  puts  them  in  a  position  to  help  th^pi^ime  spon- 
sor in  developing  methods  of  crediting  work  experience, 
carrying  out  inventories  of  community  education,  and 
assessing  potential 'work  or  service  opportunities. 

(2)  The  Council-  could  serve  &s  official  or  unofficial  broker 
or  enabler  .of  local  education  agency,  private  employer, 
organized  labor  and  CETA  prime  sponsor  deliberations. 
Providing  the  good  offices  of  the  council  as  a  neutral 
tforum  for  wording  out  such  issues  as  work  experience 
%ite  opportunities,  wkge  rates,  academic  credit  arrange- 
ments and  assessment  procedures,  may  be  an  appropriate 
and  valuable -council  function. 

(3)  The  Council  could  become  £Ln  advocate  for  expanded 
.community  awareness  and  /support  of  YEDPA  and  .other  CETA 
programs.     CollaborativeVcouncil  leadership  in  expand- 
ing community  consciousness  of  the  need  for  new  youth 
opportunities  and  the  role  of  CETA  in  providing  them 
c^n  make  a  substantial  difference  in  prime  sponsor 
effectiveness.   -  ^ 

(4)  The  Council  could  serve  either  as  a  Youth  Advisory 
Council 'or  CETA  Business  Industry  Council  while  pre- 
serving its  broader  mission  related  to'  community-wide 
work*  and  education  issues.  \ 

(5)  The  Council  could  perform  direct  services  under  contract 
to  the  prime  sponsor  in  areas  such  as  the  following: 
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*  Undertaking  programs  to  expand  job  and/work  experience 
site  opportunities  in  the  private  sector; 

*•  ' 

*  Operating  counseling  and  career  exploration  programs 
drawing  broadly  on  community  resources;  ' 

*  Offering  placement  assistance  and  follow-up  for  full 
and  part-time  employment; 

V  Developing  and  providing  information  for  career  and 
occupational  choice; 

*  Providing  systematic  exposure  of  counselors  and 
'  teachers  to  the  nature  of  work; 

*  Inventorying,  developing  and  monitoring  communi/y  re- 
sources; 

*  Developing  information  programs  about  child  labor  laws 
for  teachers,  counselors,  and  employers. 

V  .  . 

V.     Next  Steps 

Whether  prime  sponsors  choose  to  create  separate  work  and 
education  councils  or  not,  the  experiences  and  concerns  of  the 
councils  described  here  are'  obviously  relevant  to  programs 
operated  under  YEDPA.    The  experience  gained  by  these  councils 
is  particularly  worthwhile  in"  helping  prime  sponsors  coordinate 
their  programs  with  other  community  efforts  and  in  overcoming 
.  barriers  to  employment  for  youth  through  collaborative  action 
with  employers,  unions  and  ethers. 

It  . is.  hoped  that  the  experience  of  these  communities  will 
serve  to  encourage  other  communities  to  undertake  similar 
initiatives  and  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  exper- 
tise and  insights  gained  by  participants  in  the  Consortium. 

< 

"Consortium  project  experience  over  the  past  t*ib  years  has 
resulted  in' the.  publication  of  numerous  technical  documents 
focusdngon  the  local  collaborative  process.    Tftese  documents 
generally  describe  the  process 'of  forming  work  a,nd  education 
councils  and  council  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
fa.cing  youth  moving  from  the  world  of  education  to-  the  world 
of  work.    The  National  Manpower  Institute's  Information 
Exchange  which  currently  services  all  of  the*Consortium  andi 
•to  some  extent  some  500  additional  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions is  being  expanded  during  the  current  yeai^and  is 
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available  to  prime  sponsors.     These  services  include:    a  bi- 
monthly newsletter  entitled  The  Work  Education  Exchange;  techni- 
cal assistance  papers;  case  studies,  fact  sheets,  project 
briefs  on  exemplary  community  based  collaborative  efforts; 
and  consultation  assistance  on  individual  unique  local  situa- 
tions. 

Each  of  the  national  organizations  participating  in  the 
Consortium,  as  well  as  the  thirty-three  local  an|l  State 
groups  involved,  are  eager  to  work,  with  other  interested 
individuals  and  organizations  in  addressing  local  needs  on 
an  individual  basis. 

A  series  of  meetings  td  be  held  in  selected  locations 
throughout  the  country  is  being  planned  to  bring  together 
Consortium  communities  and  others  interested  in  exchanging 
experiences  and  knowledge  about  successful  approaches,  to 
work  and  education  issues.   .These  meetings  will  be  held 
during  the  summer  and  fall, of  1978.     The  agenda  fob  each 
will  address  both  the  interests  of  communities  already  in- 
volved in  the  Consortium  and  those  others  interested  in  a 
broad  range  of  work  and  education  issues.     If  you  are 
interested  in  joining  this  network  or  learning  more  about 
ways  to  become  involved  in  collaborative  action,  you  should 
direct  your  inquiries  to  the  National 'Manpower  Institute, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  9uite*301,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036,  or  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs  at  601  D  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20213. 


Attachment  1 


Representative  Collaborative  Experience 
'  *  in  Consortium  Communities 


Inventorying/  Developing  and  Coordinating  Community  Resources 

*  In  East  Peoria,  Illinois/  the  Tri-County  Industry-  . 
Education-Labor  Council  has  developed  a  "Teachers  Guide"  to 
community  resources  as  a  result  of  a  survey  administered  to 
potential  resource  people  from  the  business,  industry,  and 
labor  sectors  of  the  tri-county  area,  /The  Guide,  based  on 
data  obtained  through  the  survey,  contains  information  on  the 
availability  of  a  wide  range  "of  resources  including:  field 
trips  and  classroom  speakers  (organized  by  occupational  clus- 
ter), career  development  films,  individual  student  interview 
opportunities,  in-service  workshops  for  teachers ,v  career 
information  days,  and^the  career  guidance  institute. 

The  Guide  is  distributed  to  all  schools  within  the  Council's 
service  area  and  to  schools  and  teachers  outside  the  service 

area  upon  request.  m  ' 

*  ♦ 

*  In  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  the  Education  and  Work  Council 
of  Erie  City  and  County  is  gearing  completion  of  a  sourcebook 
of  profiles  of  community  programs  and  services  in  its  service 
area  that  relate  to  the  transition  of  youth  from  education  to 
work.     The  information  has  been  compiled  in  conjunction  with 
th*e  Youth  Services  Coordinating  Council  of  Erie  County  and 
the  Northwest  Pennsylvania  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
Although  the  sourcebook  is. designed  for  u/e  by  personnel  and 
guidance  professionals,  particularly  at^che  secondary  school 
level,  it* will  be  available  to  any  interested  groups  or  indi- 
viduals. 

*  The  Mid-Michigan  Community  Action  Council  in  Gratiot 
County,  Michigan,  has  assembled  a  network  of  6'30  Community 
vplunteers  in  order  to  provide  a  structure  for  the  first- 
hand sharing;  of  information  on  carders  and  the  working  world. 
Network  volunteers  participate  in  one-on*on§  volunteer/  ^ 
student  career  exploration  sessions,  group  exploratory  pro- 
grams, economic  workshops  and  employability  skills  workshops. 
They  also  ferve  as  classroom  speakers  and  resource  persons 
throughout  the  county. 


> 
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The  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Work-Education  Council  is 
S^f!" tly. assessing  all  programs  available  from  youth  serving 

S?SiJ21KnS<.fnd^prog^?m?  in  the  Minneapolis  area.    The  data 
collected  by  the  Council  is  divided  into  three  categories- 

Sonra!L?oi^lng  t0  TPl0Yment  **£°*?h  occupational  informa- 

lor;tlorV  and  counseling;*  programs  relating  to  direct 
preparation  for  employment  through  financial  aid,  actual 

2TS2!!!n*  2  ?°b  SkillS  and/or  Placement;  programs  relating 
to  direct  30b  placement.  %  *  y 

IvJ??.Mog^mS  ar\fufther  categorized  to  designate  services 
school  youth  ln"SCh001  youth'  and  thc?se  available  to  out-of- 

S2.m!f2*!a'iS?'-in  ,tS  final  f0m'  wil1  be  raade  availablXto  - 
?~U£--*!!    ln<^viduals  interested  in  the  youth  school-to^work 


In  Oakland,  California  the  local  Community  Careers 
Council  has  established  an  employer  resource  clearinghouse. 

clearinghouse  data  bank  presently  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 700  entries  on  employer  resources  available  to 
organizations  seeking  job  opportunities  for  youth,  with  2,300 
more  entries  to  be  added  in  the  near  future. 

a 

U!!  clearinghouse  wilT  provide  a  systematic  method  of  assessing 

businesses  for  the  many  organizations  trying  to  assist 
youth  in  gaming  30b  experience.  •  It  is  also  designed  to 
encourage  a  more  equal  spread  of  requests  for  placement  ' 
throughout  the  business  community. 

> 

*    The  Education  to  Work  Council  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  has  compiled  a  comprehensive  catalog  of  the  city's 

fnneW^atiSn-Pr°!ramS-    The  catalog  includes  approximately 
100  programs  administered  through  the  public  school  system, 
programs  of  the  parochial  schools  (which  have  not  to  date  been 
catalogued) ,  and  programs  operated  by  independent  not-for- 

5  corporations  which  provide  career  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  students  in  various  fields. 

n^JlJ?  Tullahoma,  Tennessee  a  Youth  Services  Clearinghouse 
Directory  has  bee/  compiled  by  the  Community  Education-Work 
Council  at  Motlof  state  Community  College.    The  directory 
provides  information  on  a  wide  range  of  civic,  community  and 
institutional  services  available  to  youth  throughout' the" 
Council's  seven-county  service  area,.    Data  is  categorized  by 
the  type  of  service  available  and  tfhe  county  in  which  it  is  - 
provided.    The  directory  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
call-in  telephone  clearinghouse  for  information  and  referral 
on  youth  services  in  the  area. 
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*  In  Wheeling/  $$£t  Virginia,  the  Education-Work  Council 
of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  has^prepared  a  directory  of  locally 
available  audio-visual  aids  featuring  information' on  career 
and  occupational  opportunities.    The  Council  contacted  over 
300  prospective  community  resources   (employers)  requesting 
them"  to  MidijCate  audio-visual  aids  which  they  are  ^willing  to 
make  available  on  a  rent-free  basis  to  area  schools.  Twenty- 
.three  l^al  firms  responded  favorably  to  the  solicitation. 
Information  from  the*  directory  will  be  combined  with  the 
names  of  volunteer  resource  persons  from  these  and  other 
employers  and  distributed  to  local  educational  institutions 
and  public  Libraries. 

Expanding  and  Supporting  Youth  Work  and  Service  Experience 
Opportunities 

. .*     In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  the  Business-Education 
Liaison  Committee  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's 
Fairfield  County  Metro  is  developing  av program  expanding 
and  accessing  cooperative  education  opportunities  for* local 
youth,     representatives  of  the  University  of  Bridgeport, 
the  Sacred* Heart  University,  and  the  Housatonic  Community 
College  are . providing  information  to  local  high  school 
guidance  qounselors  on  cooperative  education  opportunities 
available  through  these  postsecondary  institutions.  These 
, representatives  are  also  assisting  the  Council  in  recruiting 
business  participants  who  might  be  able  to  structure  some 
cooperative  education  pro,grams  for  students. 

-  > 

The  Council  holds  meetings  for  groups  of  both  guidance 
counselors  and  businesspe<£ple  at  which  representatives  of 
the  cooperative  education  programs  at  the  three  participating 
universities  explain  the  need  for,  and  benefits  available 
through  cooperative  education. 

*  >£n  Buffalo,  New  Yorfc,  the  Niagara  Frontier  Industry 
Education  Council  Inc.  has,  established  a'  "Shadow"  program 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Superintendent  of  BOCES 
for  more  active  business  participation  in  preparing  high 
school  students  for  the  work  world.    The  program  provides 

an  opportunity  for  vocationally  trained  high  school  students 
to  participate  in  a  one  week  on-site  "shadowing"  of  the  daily 
activities  -of  a  practitioner  in  a  particular  career.  This 
experience  aids  students  in.  developing  an  understanding  of 
the  world  of  work  and  offers* them  a  chance  to  see  how  their 
vocational  training'  relates  to  the  actual  working  experience. 
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*  In  Livonia/  Michigan  the  Work-Education  Council  of 
Southeastern  Michigan  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Livonia 
Public  Schools  has  implemented  a  service-learning  .program 
called  "ACTION."  f  The  program  provides  opportunities  for 
students  to  participate  in  research,  -advocacy,  or  direct 

-services -which  are  a  direct  result  of  their  classwork. 
Special    project  goals  are  to  provide  opportunities  for  * 
students  to  participate  in  a  service-learning  curriculum,  to  I 
develop  a  Service-Learning  Handbook  of  Activities  for  teachers 
(arranged  by  subject  area),  and  to  expand  the  knowledge  and 
insight  students  hold  about  their  local  community  and  its  ' 
resources. 

*  In  Seattle,  Washington  the  Seattle  Community  Work-  — 
Education  Council  subcontracted  with  the  National  Alliance 

of  Businessmen's . Seattle/Tacoma  Metro  and  conducted  a 
Vocational  Exploration  Program  (VJ3P)  in  Tacoma,  Washington 
which  provided  job  exposure  experience  for  83  youth.  The 
project  started  with  information  and  idea  'exchange  sessions 
to  exchange  thoughts  between  business,  labor  and  youth 'serv- 
ing organizations.    Follow-up  sessions  are  planned  for  each  r 
of  the  83  student  participants.  ' 

*  In  Worcester,  Massachusetts  the  Worcester  Area  Career 
Education  Consortium  is  implementing  its  policy  statement 
urging  Worcester  area  school  districts  to  offer  every  high 
school  student  in  the  area  an' opportunity  to  participate  in 
some  form^Of  field  experience  education  before  graduation. 
Implementation  efforts  have  received  considerable  -support 
from  the  assignment  of  five  CETA  Title  II  employees  to  the 
Consortium  staff  and  from  the  Consortium's  successful  propo- 
sal to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Career  Education.  Direct 
responsibility  for'  the  project  is  handled  by  an  almost-full-  • 
time  coordinator  who  is  working  wLth- school  superintendents, 
school  board  members,  administrators  and  staff • in  the 
Worcester  area  to  plan  for  policy  adoption  in  each  district 
and  to  develop  localized  implementation  at  specific  schools. 
Project  staff  are  primarily  responsible  for  identifying  and 
securing  the  cooperation  of  area  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, social  service  agencies  and  parent  group's. 

Supporting  Youth? Educational ,  Training,  Guidance  and  Placement 
Activities "   

.    ^  *    The  Industry-Education  Council  of  California  together 
with  the  Chancellor's  office  of  California  Community  Colleges, 
and  a  consortium  of  San  Jose  area -colleges ,  business,  indus- 
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try  and  labor,  has  developed  the  Bay  Area  Cooperative 
Education  Clearinghouse  (BACEC) ,  a  computerized  job  placement 
service  which  provides  employers  a  one-stop  listing  of  pros- 
pective student  employees  seeking  work  experience . 

^ 

The  service  identifies  students  enrolled  in  community  college 
cooperative  education  programs  seeking  work,  and  includes 
information  on  their  past  job  experiences,  educational  goals 
and  interests,  and  special  skills >and  abilities. 
» 

*  The  Industry  Education  Council  of  the  State  of  * 
California  has  proposed  a  project  to  coordinate  educational, 
industrial  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  other 
public  and,  private^'organizations  to  better  assist  handi- 
capped youth  in  reaching  their  full  occupational  and- 
employment  potential.     The  project  is  designed  to  bring  the 
service  agencies  into  closer  contact  with  employers,  hope- 
fully' leading  to  more  appropriate*  occupational  training  and 
greater  job  opportunities.    Public  and  private  handicapped- 
serving  organizations  will  also  be  brought  together  to 
eliminate  overlap  and  allow  better  exchange  of  resources. 

*  In 'Houston,  Texas  a  program  to  improve  the  occupational 
potential  of  out-of-school  youth  and  youthful  offenders  is 
underway.    The  program  provides:     (1)  community  volunteers 

to  work  with  the  youth  for  literacy  upgrading,   (2)  motivational 
counseling  of  youth  by  education  professionals  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  local  business  community,   (3)  counseling  to, 
aduA  volunteers  o?\the  Big  Sisters  and  Big  Brothers  organiza- 
tions on  the  importance  of  educating  and  preparing  youngsters 
i^or  employment,  and  \4)  an  ex-offender  speakers^ro^ram  in 
which  current  ^and  former  inmates  of  the  Texas  Departme?rt  of 
Corrections ,  speak  to  stMents  at  areas  schools. 

*  In  western  New  York  %tate,  the  Labor  Management  „ 
Committee  of  the  Jamestown  i&ea  (LMCJA)  has  developed  and 
implemented  a  training  course  for  local  school  personnel 
which  incorporates  the  concepts  of  both  labor-management 
cooperation ' and  the  quality  of  working  life  into  approaches 
for  career  education.    During  August,  1977,  six  local  teachers, 
were  trained  with  this  committee-developed  curriculum  in  a 
special  two-week  program.'  According  to  subsequent  follow-up, 
five  ot\  the  six  have  begun  to  integrate  the  curriculum  in. 

v   their  normal  teaching  assignments.    Parts  of  the  curriculum! 
are  being  redesigned  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  six 
*         teachers.    Plans  are  to  make  the  course  available  nationally. 


The  LMCJA  is  also  updating  a  Quality  of  Working  Liffe^ours 
for  use  at  Jamestown  Community  College  in  1978.    This  activi 
represents  a  first  step  toward  instituting  a  formal  Labor-' 
Management  Studies  Program  at  the  college. 

-  .  *  '  h  •  ■ 

-    *    In  New  York  City,  Open  Doors,  a  component  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Business,  Labor  and  Education,  is 
involved  in  curriculum  development  and  augmentation  in  an 
attempt  to  make  the  world/ of  work  more  understandable  and 
relevant  to, high  school  students.    Corporate,  organized  labor 
artd\education  administrators  are  working  with  Open  Doors  in 
the  ^development  of  a  series  of  publications  on  such  topics 
as  setting  up' a  small  business,  and  exploring  the  world  of 
work  in  New  York  City. 

*  In  Seattle,  Washington,  a  series  of  seminars  on  youth  * 
employment  skills  is  planned  by  the  Seattle  Community  work- 
Education  Council  to  increase  the  ability  of  youth  in  the 
community  to  get  and  hold  jobs.  1  Th#  first  workshop  ^ill  f 
focus  on  such  topic!"  as  getting  job  contracts,  identifying 
existing  skills,  interviewing  skills,  how  to  keep  the  job 

and  get  a  raise,  and  the  role  of  labor  unions.  Participating 
youth  will  be  referrediby  youth  serving  agencies  represented 
on  the  Council.    After vthe  workshop,  participant  reactions 
and  suggestions  for  future  workshops  and  Council  activities 
will  <£e^olicited.  ^ 

*  In  Tullgihoma,  Tennessee,  the  Community-Education-Work 
Council  site  at  Motlpw  State  Community  College  has  established 
a  course  ir^  job  seeking  techniques  for  area  youth.    The  seminar 
entitled  TThe  Art  of  'Job  Hunting"  was  held. in  collaboration 
with  ^he^co liege's  Continuing  Education  and  Evening  Division. 
Approximately  100  persons,  between  the  ages  of  17-21  partipi- 
pated  in  the  initial  program.    Course  instructors  included 
several  practicing  personnel  managers.    A  videotape  of  the 
seminar  is  available  to  schools  and  other,  youth  serving 
agencies.  #  x 

*  In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  the  Education-Work  Council' 
of  the  Upper.  Ohio  Valley  in  conjunction  with  four-  area 
colleges,  the  local  school  district  and  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Education  has  developed  a  course  offering 
educators  first-hand  exposure  to  the  business,  industrial, 
labor,  government,  service  and  economic  leaders  of  the 
Wheeling  ai^ea.    The  fifteen  week  cours6  includes  on-site  or 
in-plant  field  studies  and  five  classroom  workshops.  Parti- 
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cipants  receive  three*  houts  of  graduate  credit.  Teachers, 
counselors,  and  administrators  from  elementary,  secondary* 
and  posfcsecondary  educational  institutions  are  enrblled. 

The  first  class  of  25  educators  was  held  during  thfe  spring 
f78  semester.    Duetto" the  high  level  of  interest  expressed 
by  local  educators,  the  course  has  become  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  West  Virginia  University  Graduate 
School* • 

Developing  Career  Information  Services 

« 

*  In  Buffalo,  New  York  the-Uiagara  Frontier  Industry 
Education  Council,,.  Inc.  has  initiated  a  long  term  project, 
to  collect  and  make  available  to  the  public  materials  and 
information  on* Educational  and  vocational  opportunities  an 
employment  trends  in  western  New  York  State. 

Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  county  CETA  prime  sponsbr^  the 
center  will  be  located  at  Erie x Community  College  in  do 
town  Buffalo  and  will  employ  a  director' and  eight  staff 
members.     A  graduate  student  from  SUNY  at  Buffalo  is  also 
assisting  this  project  as  an  intern.     A  mobile  van,  on  loan 
from  the  New  York  State  BOCES,  will  be  used  for  a  travellings 
♦information  center  at  schools  and  shopping  plazas.  Th^ 
effort  is  designed  as  a  referral  and  resource  center. 

*  In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  m&fiSers  of  the 
Charleston  Tr-i^ent  Work-Education' Council  are  comparing 
anticipated  manpower  needs  of  major  employers  wrth  local 
educators1  projections  of  graduates  for  the  nextSfive  years. 
The  intent  of  the  project  is  to  aid  in  the  identification 

of  areas  in  which  there  may  be  future  manpower  shortages 
and  to  make  available  information  on  existing  job  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  and  on  the  skills  necessary  to  .qualify 
for  them.     Results  and  Council  recommendations  for  needea 
action  will  be  distributed  in  the  community. 

| 

*  In  East  Peoria,  Illinois  the  Tri-County  Industry-* 
Education-Labbr  CounciVand  the  Illinois  Central  College  (ICC) 
are  working  together  to  establish  a  Computerized  Career  Infor- 
mation Program  (ClPV^hich  will  provide  data  concerning 
student  interests,  career  opportunities  both,  locally' and 
nationally,  job  descriptions   (including  military  occupations), 
and  information  on  school  and  college  pr£<grams  and  financial 
aid.     It  is  projected  that  the  program/tJiil  be  available  to 
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students  (grades  8  through  college  level),  within  the  ICC, 
School  District  by  Spring,  1979. 

CIP  was^ttevelpped  at  Joliet  (Illinois)  Community  College  with 
funding  support  from-  the  Illinois  Office  of  Education.  Prime 
sponsors  for' the  Peoria  and  Taxewell  CETA  Consortia  have 
approved  the  Council's  joint  proposal  with  ICC  to  purchase  * 
software  and  complete  a  community  'survey  of  local  occupa-  ~ 
tional  and  educational  opportunities.    The' Illinois  Office 
of  Education  also  is  supporting  implementation  of  the  batch- 
process  'computer  program  by  lending  its  support  to  Council 
and  College  activities  planned  for  in-service  training  of 
area  teachers  and  counselors  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Career  Guidance  Center  at. ICC. 


*  J  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska  the  Education-Work  Council 
administered  a  survey  to  130  local  employers  on  iob  availa- 
bility, entry*»level  positions,  necessary  training,  and 
turnover  rates  in  their  businesses.     In  a  concurrent  survey 
of  local  1976  and  1977  high  school  graduates,  the  Council 
asked  about  future  career  choices  and  plans  for  relocation. 

The  results  indicated  that  while  most  long  term  residents 
wish  to  remain  sin  the  area5,  there  is  little  correlation 
between  their  career  goals  and  the  local  job  outlook  in  those 
fields. 

Based  on  the  survey  findings  the  Council  is  assisting  local 
school  districts  to  establish  career  education- and  work 
experience  programs  in  order  to  train  youth, in  marketable 
skills.  *  5  v i 

*s  The  Lexington,  Kentucky  Education-Work  Certfncil  has. 
applied  to  its  local  CETA  prime  sponsor  for*  a  granl:  to  imple- 
ment a  youth  job  information,  counseling,  and  referral  center 
The  center,  created  to  iserve  all  youths  between  the  ages  of 
16-21,  will  (1)  provide  lopal  job  information,    (2)  provide 
job  acquisition  skill  training,   (3)  proVide  lt>cal  employers 
with  a  labor  supply  of  job  seeking  youths,   (4)  serve  as  an, 
advocate  for  youth  employment,    (5)  actively  seek  youth  jpb 
opportunities,   (6)  inform  youths  of  local  educational,  job  * 
training,  and  volunteer /services  available,   (7)  serve  aS*a#^. 
referral  agency  for  local  youth  services,  and  (8)  serve  as\£,r 
a  model  project  for  other  communities. 
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implementation  of  the  program  will  .begin  in  mid-April,  197.8. 

*    In  Livonia.;  Michigan,  the  Work-Education  Council  of 
Southeastern  Michigan  has  .initiated  efforts  to  combine'  the 
statewide  Michigan  Occupational  .Informatiftn  System  (MOIS)  with 
the  Job  Opportunities  System  Project  which  is  targeted  at 
providing  occupat><5na^  and  educational  information  to  youth 
for  docal  irro^^nta^on  in  the  Wayne  County  Arjsa,  These 
systems  wilfbe  accessed  throughxthe  use  of  computer  terminals 

**        placed  at  various/sites  throughout  Western  Wayne  County. 

'^Information  on  the  job  market  will  be  provided  to  counselors, 
placement  specialists,  teachers,  students  and  out-of-schpol  , 

y      *yout£  and  others  seeking  information^  work  experience,  ^and/or 
empioyAnt^    tfhe  Western  Wayne  County  Consortium  for  MOIS* 
and  thW  Wayne  County  Intermediate  Schopl  District  have  com- 
bined their  resources  to  develop  a  MOIS  deliygr^* system  oh 
a  no  fke  ba^is.    The  prime  funding  source  is Whe  Wayne 
County  JOt^Lce  of  Manpower  (WCOM)  with  the„ Livonia  CETJV  Office 
*      arLso  contributing.    The  prime  contractor  f or  #WCOM  funding 
will  be  the  Wayne  CQunty  Intermediate  School  District  which 
will  purchase^  and  maintain  the  main  compute^  Equipment  The 
Western  WaiA^ County  '.Consortium  will  allocate  the  computet 
•terminals  to  sites  in  the  Consortium  area  and  will  utilize 
them  in  conjunction  with  other  industry/education  programs  * 
,to  expand  the  impact  on  employment  and  training  options  for 
the  region,  * 
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^Attachment  2 


THE  WORK-EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM  COMMUNITIES 
 ,  1  


NAB  Business-Education  Liaison  Program 

Consejo  de  Educacion  y  Trabarjo  de  la 
Communidad  7  m  , 

Bethel 'Area  Community  Education-Work 
Council 

NAB  Business-Education  Liaison  Pr9gram 

Niagara  Frontier  Industry-Education 
Council, ^  Inc. 

Industry-Educatioif  Council  of  CaJ^fornia 

Charleston  Trident  Wosk-Education 
Council  /  * 

Work-Education  Council  of  the  South 
Suburbs * 

Education-Work  Council  of  North  Central* 

Connecticut  ' 

*  t 

Education-Work  Council  of  TE^ie  City 
and  .County  % 

Tanana  Valley  Citizens  Council  on 
Education  and  Work 

Mid-Michigan  Community  ActioruCouncil 

NAB  Business-Education  Liaison  Program 

Labor-Management . Committee  of  the^\ 
Jamestown  Area  - 

Lexington  Education-Work  Council 

Nebraska  Comfounity  Education-Work 
Council  ^ 
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Augusta,  Georgia 

.  f 

Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico 


Bethel,  Maine 
Bridgeport ,  Conn . 

Buffalo,  New  York 

California,  State  of 

Charleston,  Soviet 
Carolina 

Chicago  Heights,  k 
Illinois       V  "\ 

Enfield^  Connecticut 

Erik ,  Pennsylvania, 

Fairbanks ,  Alaska 
Gratiot  County ,  Mich 
Houston,  Texas 

New  York  :m  *  •  * 
Lexington,  Kentucky  t 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

'    "A  •    I  \  • 
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Work-Education  Council  of  Southeast 
Michigan  *  ■  a 

Martin  County  Education-Employment 
Council*  { 

Mesa  Community  Council 

Minneapolis  Work-Education  Council 

New  Jersey  Education-Work  and  Leisure 
Initiative  * 

Economic  Development  Council  of 
NYC,  Inc. 

Community  Careers  Council 

Tri-County  Industry-Educ^tion-Labor  .  * 
' ,  Council 

Work-Education  Consortium  Project7 

Portlar^d  Work-Education  .Council 

Northwest  .Vermont  Community  Educa- 
tion-Work Council 


Community  Career  Development  Council 


Private  Sector  Initiatives 

Work-Education  Council  Center  for 
Community  Organization  and  Area 
Development  i 

Community  Education-Work  Council 

Education-Work  Council  of  the  Upper 
Ohio  Valley 

Worcester  Career  Education  Consortium 


^ivonia ,  Michigan 

Martin  County, 
North  Carolina 

Mesa,  Arizona 

Minneapolis,,  Minn. 

New  Jersey,  State  of 

New  York,  New  York 

Oakland,  California 

Peor-ia-Pekin  Area 
Illinois 

Philadelphia ,  Pa . 

Portland ,  Oregon 


Saint  Albans r  Vermont 

Santa  Barbara, 
.  California 

Seattle ,  Washington 

Sioux  Falls,  South 
\Dakota 


Tullahoma ,  Tennessee 

r 

Wheeling,  West 
Virginia 

Worcester , 

Massachusetts 
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In  FY  1979,  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration  spent  close 
to*$l*0  million  on  labor  market  information,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
several  million  ^pilars  more,  and  the  National  Occupational  Information 
Cdordinatin^  Committee  CHttCjCC)N  jointly  funded  by  DOL  and  HEW,  supported 
another  $10  million  of  activities.    Under  CETA,  approximately  $10  million 
went  to  state-vide  programs  of  labor  market  information  including  car^r 
counseling  and  information.    Millions  more  are  spent  annually  at  the  local 
level  on  the  pi^vision  of  career  guidance,  counseling  and  information 
services  under  CETA  programs.    Careefr  information  and  related  activities 
are  authorized  throughout  CETA  and  complementary  eduction  legislation^ 
such  as  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act ,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    The  dollars  associated 
with  these  laws  have  created  a  network  of  coigmunity.  and  school  based 
career  information  delivery  systems.  " 


'    A  nation-wide  survey  of  CETA-LEA  agreements  under  the  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program  (YETP) ,  conducted  during  the  winter  of  1978-79  found 
"that  counseling  and  the  provision  6f  labor  market  information  were  among 
the  transition  services  offered  in  at  least  8o£  of  all  programs.**  The 
survey  fouijji  that  where  served,  1**  and  15  year  old  youths  were  offered 
primarily  counseling  services.  '  * 

Numerous  information  , systems ,  guidance  and  cotEs^ling  programs  and 
materials  have  been  developed  and  marketed  by  thk* Federal  government  and 
a  myriad"  of  private  commerciaJLent-erprises.    One  of  the  most  significant 
of  such  system  investments  hasbeeB>the  ETA  funded  National  Career  Informa- 

*  tion  System  program  which  is  part  of  NOICC's  overall  Occupational  Informa- 
tion System  and  soon  will  be  extended  to  additional  states  under  NOICC's 
leadership.  .  t 

Research*  in  this  area  is  sparse  although  there  ia  some  evidence  that 
those  with  more  knowledge  abo^t  the  world  of  work  do  better  in  labor 
market  terms,  at  least  in  the  short  run.    In  addition,  even  though  common 
sense^would  dictate  that  individuals  can  make  better  decisions  with 
increased  knowledge,  there  is  no  consensus  among  experts  as  to  whether 
youth  Use  formal  sources  of  information  in  making  decisions  regarding 
V employment ,  training  and  education  and  ±*f  they  do,  what  kind  of  information 
."they  vafit,  ap&  can  use>  .Under  the  auspices  of  NOICC  'we  are  trying 'to  get 
^'ya&Sveys  to  .so^j^Jtfcess  qjuestions.    One  ,6tudy  using  control  and  experimental 

•  "  groups  is  mdervSyj^p  t$st  the  impact  of  a  comprehensive  career  information 

and  Korl&;j5#  5^  program  on  high  school  Voixth.    The  impact  of 

1  similar,  programs ,  providing  a  broader  range  of  transition  services  is 
A  also  beinj;  evaluated  in  separate* demonstration  projects. 
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,  Most  importantly,  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  again  under 
ihe  auspices  of  NOICC  has  commissioned  a  national  survey  of  how  and  what 
kinds  of  career  information  youth  are  getting  within  the  public  secondary 
school  system.    The  various  methods  of  transmitting  such  information  will 
be  categorized  into  distinquishable  career  information  delivery  systems 
which  will  then  be  assessed  on  a  comparative  basis  as  to  their  utiliza- 
tion, cost,  attractiveness,  and  ability  to  deliver    various  types  of 
information. 

v 

Despite  the  major  dollar  commitment  in  this  field,  and  the  numerous 
program  authorities  under  which  programs  operate^  counselors,  teachers 
and  others  working  directly  with  youth  generally  are  unfamiliar  with  what  ' 
career  information  -sources  are  available.    They  do  not  know  how  to  effec- 
tively \xie  the  information  that  is  available,  nor  do  they  understand 
other  limitations  of  these  information  sources  or  the  potential  benefits 
individual  participants  may  experience  by  systemmatic  exposure  to  trie 
information.  •    -  V     '  h 

>  * 

SETA  participants  and  all  youth  make  decisions  continually  that  wiil 
affect  "their  future  lives.    Their  entry  into  employment,  the  choices  theft' 
face  regarding  education  and  training,  and  their  need  to  learn  mofe,  abtjutV^ 
themselves,  do  not  stop  while  researchers  decide  on  the  best  3rsy  to     ,  ~" 
facilitate  these  processes.    Just  as  youth  don't  operate  with  perfect.  ^ 
knowledge  in  making  career  decisions,  program  operators  and  policy  makers 
axe  forced  to  respond  to  programmatic  needs  on  a  daily  basis ; and  to  make  ,r 
decisions  based  on  best  judgments  and  the  limitations  of  resources, avail- 
able. 1 
* 

The  purpose  of  this  technical  assistance  guide  is  to  provide  you,     f  ,  f 
with  a  sense  of  what  we  do  knoy  about  career' decisionmaking  and  the        * 1 
delivery  of  career  information  with^i  the  context  of  emplbyt^pt  and  trainir^ 
programs  as  well  as  to  raise  issues  and  considerations  that  shcuild  be 
addressed  by  program  planners  and  operators  in  implementing  such  piogr^mk  * 
within  their  communities.'  It  is  not  a  definitive  document  but  rather  An*  / 
entry  exposure  to  many  of  the  considerations  in  selecting  and  utilizing4'  t  > 
career  information,  particularly  for  youth.  ,  \    /    *'  ' 
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SYSTEMS  OF  CAREER/ OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
FOR  YOUTH  AND  OTHER  CETA  PARTICIPANTS : . 

GUIDELINES  AND  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  CETA  PRIME  SPONSORS 


s  INTRODUCTION 

The  function  of  CETA  is  to  provide  assistance  to  economically  disadvan- 
taged, unemployed  and  underemployed  people  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
and  hold  jobs.    If  CETA  is  to  be  effective  long-term  in  meeting  these 
goals,  CETA  eligibles  must  receive  training  and  work  experience  in  an 
organized  and  systematic  manner  consistent  with  their  interests,  experiences 
and  goals.    I£  CETA* eligibles  are  placed  in  programs  willy-nilly  or  in  a  . 
haphazard  fashion  they  are  denied  a  basic  fundamental  American  right—the 
right  to  choose  their  occupation.    Obviously,  for  many  CETA  eligibles,  cir- 
cux&stances  militate  against  their  exercise  of  optimal  freedom  in  choosing  an 
occupation.    CETA  program  resources  are  limited  and  many  of  the  eligibles 
have  personal  limitations, which  restrict  the  array  of  occupations  from  which 
.they  can  choose.    Nevertheless,  they  have  the  right  to  choose  from  among  the 
alternatives  available.    To  maximize^career  choice,  CETA  participants,  like 
all  people,  need  some  basic  understanding  about  themselves  ^relative  to  the 
world  of  work,  knowledge  of  alternatives  available,  and  the  ability  to  decide 
among  alternatives. 

Providing  people  with  assistance  in  making  career  choices  is  a  complex 
task.    A  key  element  in  providing  good  assistance  is  good  career  information. 
Individuals  making  decisions  regarding -employment,  and  training  opportunities 
»ust  have  basic  job  market  information.    People  cannot  effectively  choose  t 
what  they  do  not  know.    Good  career  information  systems  can  provide  CETA 
participants  with  the  vital* information  necessary  to  exercise  their  right 
to  phoose. 

Career  Information,  particularly  if  made  availably  tflrough  a  career 
information  system,  can  be  used  by  CETA  participants  directly  or  it  can  be 
used  by  CETA  staff  charged  with  assisting  participants.    When  the  information 
is  made  available  through  a  career  information  system,  participants  can  either 
use  the  information  to  explore  career  or  training  alternatives  or  to  gain 
specific  information  needed  to  make  a 'career  decision.    Staff  can  use  a  career 
irtformation  system  to  assist i individual  with  particular  needs.    They  can -use 
it  to  help  those  with  inappropriate  choices  explore  other  alternatives,  those 
with  tentative  choices  decide,  and  those  undecided  to  explore  and  choose.    A  . 
^areer  information  system  can  also  be  used  in  assisting  clients  select  appro- 
priate training  experiences.  '  % 

Career  information,  particularly  a  career  information  system,  can  thus  $ 
benefit  CETA  operations  in  several  ways:    (a)  it  tan  maximize  client  choice 
within  the  confines  of  the  CETA  operation;  (b)  it  can  improve  the  matching  of 
clieifs  to  service  offerings  thus  assuring  better  use  of  scarce  resources; 

(c)  it  caiF  reduce  the  time  needed  by  staff  to  provide  effective  cyeer  coun- 
seling hy  providing  'them  with  near  instant  access  to  vital  information;  and 

(d)  data  in  the  system  can  be  used  conjunctively  with  other 'information  to 


improve  crucial  management  functions.    While  program  limitations  may  not 
allow  optimum  training  and'  placement  choice  among  all  (the  occupations  possible 
for  any  individual  client  ,-~tfieOETA  participants  possessing  information  on 
job  opportunities,  requirements  knd  benefits  are  more  likely  to  perceive 
?  the  relevance  of  training  and  work  experiences  offered  than  they  would  if  they 
'did  not  have  the  information. 

Authorities  *    '    -   ,  .  ' 

Several  CETA  titles  authorize  funding  for  Career  Information  o^Career 
Information  Systems.    Title  I,  administrative  provisions  of  CETA,  calls  for  - 
a  Governor's  coordination  and  special  services  plarf  (section  105)*,  which 
includes  directives  tp^rovide  Career  information  [(6),  (7),  (8),  (11),  and 
(12)  ] .    These  include  the  development  and  implementation  of  career  inf  orma-  4 
tion  activities  for  use  by  and  with  disadvantaged  iqgftviduals  served  by 
CETA  including  youth,  in-school  clients,  the  handicapped  who  are  receiving 
rehabilitation  services,  and  others  who  use  the  services  of  prime  sponsors 
and  state  employment  security  agencies^    Also,,  the  general  CETA  authority  and  . 
planning  requirements  for  prime  sponsors  (section  103),  include  such  services 
as  job  search  assistance,  counseling  and  other  services.    These  services  may 
include  career  information  and  career  information  systems. 

4  *  ' 

Title  II,  Part  B,  Sec.  211  (1)  includes  reference  to  the  provision  of  job 
search  assistance  including  orientation  ^counseling,  and  referral  to  appropriate 
employment  and  training  services.    Title  III,  Part-B,  Sec.  315  refers  to  the 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  and  its  responsibility  -  - 
for  (3)  "assisting  and  encouraging^the  development  of  state  occupational  informa- 
tion  systems ,  accessible  to  local  schools,  including  pilot  programs  in  the  use 
of~cdmputer8  to  facilitate  such  access... L\ 

The  goals  of  Title  IV  touth  Programs,  Subpart  3  (Youth  Employment  and 
"Training  programs)  are  even  more  explicit.    Sec.  431-reads: 

It  is  the  purpose  of-this-  subpart  of  established"  programs 
designed  to  make  a  significant  long-term  impact  on  the 
structural  unemployment  problems  of  yout;h,  supplementary 
to  but  not  replacing  programs  and  activities  available , 
under  Title  II  of  this  Act,  to  enhance^ the  job  prospects 
^  and  career  opportunities  of  young  persons,  including  em- 

ployment ,'  community  service  opportunities,1  and  such 
training  and'  supportive  services  as*  are  necessary  to  enable 
participants  to  secure  suitable  and  appropriate  unsubsidized 
employment  in  tKa  public;  and -private  sectors  of  the  ^pnomy. 
.    To  the  maximuia  6x£bQt  feasible,  training  and  employilfc:         .  * 
opportunities  afforded^der  this  subpart  shall  .be^ inter- 
related and  mutually  reinforcing  so  as  to  x achieve  the 
goal  of  enhancing  the  job  prospects  and  career  opportu- 
nities of  youths  served  under  this  subpart.  %  . 

Section  432  (a)' states:    "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to^ggfride  finan- 
cial assistance  to  enable  eligible  applicants  to  provide  empl^Bit  opportu- 
nities and  appropriate  training  and  supportive  services  for  eligible  partici- 
pants, including — (3)  appropriate  training  and  services  to  support  the  purpose 
of  this  subpart,  including—  * 

*«       ,  .  >* 
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(A)  outreach,  assessment,  and  orientation; 

(B)  counseling,  including  occupational  information  and  career 
counseling;  % 

(C)  %  activities  promoting  education  to  .work  transition; 

(D)  development  of  information  concerning  the  labor  market,  and 
provision  of  occupational,  educational,  and  training  informa- 
tion; 

*  » 

(E)  services  to  youth/to  help  them  obtain  and  retain  employment; 

(H)    job  sampling,  including  vocational  exploration  in  the  public 
and  private  sector; 

(M)  ,  commftnity-based  central  intake  and  information  services  for 
youth; 

(N)   Job  development,  direct  placement,  and^  placement  assistanqe 
to  secure  unsubsidized  employment  opportunities  for  youth 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  and  referral  to  employability ^ 
development  programs*; 

(0)    programs-  to  overcome  sex-stereotyping  in  job  development  and 
rscement  . t! 

B  and  D  refer  specifically  to  occupational  .and  related  career  information. 
A,  C,  H,  M,and  0  relate  directly  to  means  of  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of 
career  information  systems.    In  essence, t career  information  and  career  infor- 
mation systems  are  not  only  allowable  but  advisable  under  the  Youth  Program 
priorities.    Moreoyer,  unlike  other*  CETA  programs,  Youth  Employment  apd  Demonstra- 
tion Programs  permit  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  spent  for  those  who  are  not 
economically  disadvantaged. 

Purpose  of  these  Guidelines 

These  guidelines  have  been  developed  for  use  by  Prime  Sponsors,  State 
Manpower  Service  Councils  and  others  interested  in  career  planning  informa- 
tion.   These  guidelines  present -basic  background  considerations  on  career 
information  and  career  information  systems.    Criteria  for  evaluating  career 
information  and* the  systems  which  deliver  the  information  are  provided.  A 
careful  reading  of  this  document  should  assist  interested  agencies  in  selecting 
good  career  information  and  information  systems.  t 

Career  Information  and  Career  Information  Systems 

•    There  are  significant  differences  between  career  inforhiation  and  career 
information  systems.    Career  information  i^any  information  related  to  occu- 
pations or  careers.    It'  can  be  found  in  any  variety  of  media  ranging  from 
^pamphlets  through  audiovisual  materials.    On  the  other  hand,  a  career  infor- 
mation system  consists  of  more  than  an  amalgam  of  diverse  information  on  the 


world  of  work.    A  system  consists  of  coordinated  and  interrelated  parts.  The 

TJl    ?k?    TJf8  haVe  at  least  three  components:    (a)  an  information  com- 
ponent; (b)  a  delivery  component;  and  (c)  a  user  service  component.    A  good 
system  is  built  on  good  information—accurate,  comprehensive  and  specific 
to  the  locale.    A  good  system  delivers  the  information  in  a  manner  that 
encourages  use  by  individuals.    It  also  provides  information  to  a  wide  variety 
or  users.    And,  a  good  system  provides  training  for  those  who  will  use  it  in 
order  that  its  use  becomes  integrated  into  the  overall  mission  of  the  orsani- 

-   A  ?areer  information  8y8tem  should  relate  education,  training,  and  other 
J?!;tBatf°;^  Information  about  specific  occupations.    It  is  concep- 
tually different  from  "a  job  sykem"  which  is  designed  to  match  prospective 
applicants  to  specific  job  openings. 

; 

^  tradltl0ttal  distinctions  between  job,  occupation  and  career  . 
will  be  kept  throughout  this  document,  it  is  Important  to  be  aware  that  \ 
frequently  the  terms  are  used  elsewhere* interchangeably.    Therefore,  it  is    '  > 
important  to  look  at  system  content, to  determine  its  focus.    A  very  important 
illustration  of  this  point  pertains  to  the  development  of  the  National 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC)  and  the. State  Occupa- 
tional Information  Coordinating  Committees  (SOICC's)  -authorized  under  CETA 
and  Vocational  Educationlegislation.    The  concept  evolving  out  of  NOICC-SOICC 
&is  a  broad-base  Occupational  Information  System  (OIS)  in  each  state  which 
-  includes  career  and  specific  occupation^  as  well  as  job  information  for  the 
entice  spectrum  of  users,  such  as  direct  participants  In  the  labor  market, 
labor  market  intermediaries  such  as  counselors,  placement  persons,  teachers, 
etc.,  and  planners  or  program  administrators.  y  . 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CAREER  CHOICE 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  career  choices  are  crucSl.and  why 
good  career  information  is  essential  to  these  choices.  'This  is  particularly 
true  for  young  people.    Their  early  choices* frequently  determine  their  life 
career^ patterns. 


Career  choices,  are  important  on  both  a  personal  and  a  societal  level. 
Ott*a  personal  level  career  choices  impact  on  a  person's  entire  life.  They 

^i<?ZheXtaS}\hOV  a  Per80n  llve8.^nat  t*at  person's 'non-job  pursuits 
and  leisure  activities  aret  anyhow  he  or  she  is  perceived  by  others.  More 
importantly,  career  decisions  influence  self -perceptions,  attitudes 
values  and  beliefs-.    Specific  choices  also  have  an  impact  on  employment5 
status.    The  person  who  chooses  an  occupation  where  employment  is 'known 
to  be  consistent  and  stable  increases  the  probability  of  having  work  when 
«Zi*  ?°         ^Occupational  choice  may  also  impact  on  success  or  failure. 
Since  people  differ, in  their  capabilities,  those  selecting  occupations  which 
2f  2SL?Ii  of- atren8th8  will  probably  experience  a  greater  degree 

of  success-  than  those  who  select  occupations  which  make  heavy  demands  upon  * 
personal  weaknesses*    Eor  young  people  the* choice  often  times  is  difficult  * 
since  they  do  not  have  experiences'  to  draw  upon  which  help  identify  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.    Occupational  choices-  also  frequently  determine  • 
whether  or  nor  people  will  enjoy  their  work.    There  are  many  who  believe  that 
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an 'occupation  must  provide  far  particular  personal  and  emotional  needs*  If 
this  does  not  in  fact  occur,  frequently  unhappiness  or  discontent  may  result* 

On  a  societal  level  the  aggregate  choices  peoptfe  make  determine  where 
manpower  shortages  and  surpluses  occur*    When  too  upny  people  prepare  for 
occupations  which  are  currently  overcrowded,  human  resources  are  wasted.  Con- 
versely, when  too  few  people  select  occupations  where  there  are  labor  shortages, 
4  some  basic-societal  needs  may  not  be  fulfilled.  m  Preparation  for  an  occupation 
is  expensive  and,  for  the  most  part,  publically  financed. 

In  many  instances  CETA  applicants  are  those  who  have  made  inappropriate 
choices.    Frequently  they  are  or  were  unaware  of  opportunities  that  either 
exist  or  existed  at  the  time  when  they  made  choices.    In  a  work  oriented 
culture  such  as  our  own,  the  failure  to  "make  it"  in  the  world  of  work 
usually  has  a  profound  impact  on  all  aspects  of  that  person's  life  including 
their  perception  of  self -worth. 


CAREER  CHOICE  &  CAREER  INFORMATION 

3  " 

Career  choices  are  not  one-time  events.    People  make  choices,  not  a  choice. 
Career  development  is  integrally  related  to  total  life  development.    This  is 
true  regardless  of  theoretical  orientation.    People  may  believe  that  their 
career  is  the  means  of  enacting  their  self  concept  or  that  a  career  is  selected 
to  meet # felt  or  unfelt  needs. 

^-Effective  career  choices  involve  knowledge  about  self,  knowledge  about 
the  world  of  work  and  skills  in  decision-making. 

<i  * 

Ideally*  for  effective  career  choice  a  person  should  Iqaow:  „  — 

(a)  .what  s/he  wants  out  of  life; 

' *         (b)  what  s/he  wants  out  of  an  occupation;  and 

(c)  what  s/he  ha*  to  offer  (or  is  willing  to  acquire)  for  wh^t 
s/he  wants. 

For  optimum  effectiveness  a  person  also  should  know: 

(a)  wh$t  occupations  are  available  to  fulfill  what  is  wanted; 

(b)  what  these  occupations  require;  and 

(c)  what  these  occupations  offer.  ^ 

This  knowledge  of  self  and  the  world  of  work  must  be  doupled  with  sound  deci- 
sion-making skills  which" enable  the  weighing  of .pros  and  cons  ami  allow  for 
compromise.    In  addition  td  the  above,  there  is  need  to  YxHtfNt&G  to  implement 
the  choices  made;  that -is,  how  to  effectively  locate  job  ^opportunities  and 
how  to  get  a  job  once  located* 

/  Extensive  information  is  required  to  enact  the  process  described  above. 
The  amount  of  good  information  the  decision-maker  has  must  thus  effect  the 
quality  of  the  decision  to  be. made.    However,  with  or  without  good  information 
people  make  choices.  Research  indicates  that  good  information  can  enhance 
the  choice  process,  and  can  lead  to  greater  satisfaction  with  the  career 
choices  made..  However,  people  cannot  choose  wjjat  they  do  not  know. 

'    1        .  ■  \ 
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Obviously,  good  information  by  itself  is  not  enough.    It  must  be  coupled 
with  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  personal  strengths*  and  Imitations  as 'well 
as  clear  thinking  .about  the  relative  metits  and  significance  of  the  facts.  % 
Knowledge  of  career  information  cannot  be  effectively .applied  without 
corresponding  knowledge  about  self. '  Equally  obvious,  knowledge  of  self  can  » 
only  be  effectively  applied  to  career  choice  when  something  about  career 
information  is  known. 

Career  information  is  particularly  crucial  for  young  people.  Young 
people  have  nee£  of  some  career  information  for  both  exploratory  ahd/ 
decision-making  purposes.      Those  youth  remaining^ in  school  need  information  * 
j to  effectively  select  both  careers  and  training  in  preparation  for  thbse 
careers.    Potential  dropouts  need  information  to  assist  them  in  becoming  aware 
of  the  alternatives  that  remain  opfen  to  them.    Minority  and  disadvantaged  youth 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  need  career  information    to  become  aware  of 
multiple  opportunities  elsewhere.    The  handicapped  need  information    to  become 
aware  of  the  full  range  of  opportunities  open  to  them. 


-Making  career  injoi 
zations  at  a  variety  of 
career  development.  Withi 
career  patterns  of  youl 


ttion  available  to  youth  through  a  variety  of* organi- 
ses may  have,  a  positive  intact  in  the/r  overall 
it  this  information  it  is  not  likely  thfat  the 
particularly  those  in  the  special  populations,  will 


differ  signif icantlj^from  those  of  the  role  models  in  their  locale. 


This  guide  dags  not  purport  or  imply  that  good  career  information  alone 
will  guarantee  healthy  career  development  or  effective  career  decision-making. 
Neither  does  it  purport' that  a  $>od oinf ormation  system  can  substitute  for 
effective  career  counseling  or  guidance.    Most  people  need  professional  assi^ 
tance  in  both  learning  to  better  understand  themselves  and  learning  effective 
decision-making  skills.    These  are  vital  to  sound  career  decision-making. 
These  are  the  crucial  dimensions  counselors,  and  not  macKines,  can  provide. 

*£ood  career  guidance  and  counseling,  like  good  career  decision-making, 
requires  good  career  information.  The  newest  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  lists  20;000  separate  titles.    Regardless  of  the  number  pf  occupations 
counselors  explore  with  their  clients,  adequate  personal  knowledge  of 
all  the  vital  details  af  these  occupations  is  beyond  any' one  counselor's  personal 
grasp.    Consequently,  if  adequate  career  counseling  is  to  be  provided,  ^care*er 
information  systems  are  needed  to  augment  the  counselors  services. 


CAREER/OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  pfeOPLE  NEED 

People  have  different  needs  for  occupational  and  career  information.  Some 
people  nefed  much  information,  some  people  track  into  a  career  goal  v$ry  early, 
others  have  no  idea  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  no^how  to  go  about  exploring 
possibilities. ^  The  person  not  knowing  wh^t  is  wanted  out  of  life  needs  different 
information  than  the  person  who  does.   'Just  as  obviously,  people  havWif f erent  i 
needs  for  assistance  Iji  internalizing  the  information  they  receive.  Neverthe- 
less, %many  people  have  common  information  needs. 
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Generally,  people- need  to  have  basic  information  on:  0 

(a)  tjhe'rahge  of  jobs  open  to  them;  ^ 

(b)  tfHere  and  how  to  obtain  fnf  orm^tion  about  occupations ;  and  — / 
(2)  how  to  find  the  job  of  their  choice.  — * 

Research  indicates3  that  few  people  are  aware  o:£  the  extensive  range  of  occu- 
pations open*  to  them.    Likewise,  f^w  know  where  to  obtain  good  information  or 
how  to  appraise  its  accuracy  "aSa^wort^h.    Man^pmore  are  unaware  of  the  multitude 
of  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  making  an  occupational  choice.  And, 
few  are  knowledgeable "about  good  job-seeking  and  getting  skills.  ^ 

This  gefteral  lack  of  knowledge  about  vital  occupational  information  is 
true  for  the  population  in  general-- the  disadvantaged  as  well  as  those  people 
not  coming  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  or  suffering  from  unemployment. 
This  Is.  especially  true  of  all  youth  since  they  have  had  little  opportunity  to 
gain  experience  from  the  world  of  work.    The  CETA  applicant  population  is  generally 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  suffers  from  unemployment  or  underemployment,  or 
are  youth  about  to  ej*t£r  the  latior  market.    Thus,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
many  CET2T applicarfEsTyoung  or  old,  possess  even  the  limited  knowledges  of  tne 
occupational  wor^W  held  by  their  more  advantaged  non-CETA  counterparts.  For 
adults,  this  lack  of  knowledge  about  alternatives,  openings  and  employability 
skills  probably  is  an  important  factor  in  their  failure  to  obtain  adequate- 
"  employment.    For  youth,  this  lack  of  knowledge  may  present  them  from  achieving 
what  they  otherwise  might. 

The  needs  and  benefits  of  information  for  youth  and  adults  has  been  well 
documented.    For  example,  Parnes  has  found  that  the  extent  of  a  person* s  information 
about  the  wot; Id  of  work  is  positively  linked  "^measures  of  success  ijj^die  labor 
force.      Horfover,  a  recent  school  dropout  study  in  Wisconsin  reveals  that  a* 
majority  of  4he  dropouts  said  they  left  school  because  they  could  see  no  relation- 
ship between  school  and  future  work.    While  career  ♦information  cannot  in  itself 
make-up  for  deficiencies  in  school  programming,  it  can  realistically  convey 
world  of  ftork  information  both  to  young  people  and  to  school  planners  and  teachers 
s6  that  they  can  better  relate  education  to  work.    Consequently,  career  information 
r  <jan  benefit  students  directly  and  individually  as* well  as  indirectly,    tyith  adults, 
career  information  can  assist  them  in  becoming  aware  of  alternatives  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  see. 

While  youth  and  adults  have  information  needs  in  common,  their  needs  generally 
differ  as  well.    Beginning  during  their, early  teens,  young  people 'are  in  need  of 
general  information  regarding  occupations  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  alternatives. 
This  information  should  describe  the  occupations,  show  interrelationships  among 
occupations,  and  detail  the  training  prerequisites  for  entry.    This  exploration 
period  should  encompass  several  years.    Once  young  people  have  completed  the  ex- 
ploratory stage  and  are  at  the  point  of  making  a  definitive  cTioice,  their  infor- 
matiopVeeds  parallel  those  of  adults.    At  these  times,  they,  like  adults,  need 
speoafidv  information  on  all  facets  of  the  occupations.  .  - 

Good  career  infdrmation,  particularly  good  career  information  systems,  can 
meet*  the  divetse  and  common  needs  of  both  youth  and  adults.  However,  to  do  so, 
the  following  kinds  and  types  of  information  must  Be  provided:: 

r  -  '     :     .      ■  r    .      s  ; 

Fames,  H.S.  and  Kohen,  A.E.  Career  Thresholds:  A  Longitudinal  Study  of 
the  Educational  and  Labor* Market  Experiences  of  Yfoing  Men,  1-6,  R&D  Monograph 
16,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  1977. 
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c. 


Descriptive  Information  About  the  oaenpum, 

a.  -A  description  of  duties  <jr  -tasks  (nature  of  the  work) . 

b.  A  description  of  special  tools,'  equipment,  or  instru- 
•  men ts  used  on  the  job.  .  *wi«u 

Identification  of  other  occupations  that  have  similar 
skill  or  knowledge  requirements  (skill  transferability) . 
,  Information  on  related  occupations  or  job. families. 

d'    SS^Uaiti?8  f?r  *~»ti<m.«  career  advancement  (career 
fhow  th  °?  Kla"i"s) .    Information  dn  hiring  channels^ 
thow  the  job  or  occupation  can.be  obtained)... 

e.    Working  conditions  .(€.g.,  or  oxltdcf6t  work 

week  and  schedules,  and  working  conditions  such  as       •  ' 
v  f        P^8icaJ  Bettings,  safety,  etc).  Information 
on  the  work  environment  that  is  related  to  the  occupa- 
.    Jion  (e.g.,  kind  of  supervision  or  people  in  the  work 
situation,  organization  structure,  etc.)  i  

Requirements  of  the  Occupation 

Personal  requirements:  ^Interests,  aptitudes,  abilities 
and  physical  qualities  that  can  be  related  to  charactS- 
istics  of  the  occupation  (e.g.,  requirements  for  5ft£g 
working  with  detail,  ability  to  see  results  of  work,  etc.) 
Preparation  requirements :  /  .  •■ 

1) .  general  education  ; 

2)  school^subjects  oiTcourses  of  study         '  *t  *  , 
l)  special  tfaJLning-or  education                *  • 

4)  work  experience  ' 

c    Other  requirements:  '  . 

*  & 

1)  licensing  or  certification  'information  / 

2)  information-  on^  associations  or  unions 

S  '  3)  informatioh  on  examinations  that  may  be  required 

4).  information  on  special  .requirements  such  as  citi- 
zenship, language,  etc..  0 

Economic  Inf  ormation  About  the  Occupation  ' 

»      The  number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  and  related  data-  • 
industry. employment,  geographic  distribution,  self-employ- 
ment, etc.  .         *  3 


a. 


b. 


b. 


Descriptive  outlook  information,  including  projections  of 
demand,  supply,  relationship  between  supply  and  demand 
and  factors  that  affect  outlook  ( ted nological,  economic, 
or  demographic),.    Information  dh  maj,cr  sources  of  Supply 
(e.g.,  apprenticeships,  on-the-job  twining,  or  specific 
kinds  of  training) i    Opportunities  fo>  certain  groups 
te.g.,  special  hiring  programs  for  minorities,  training 
program  graduates,  etc.).  * 
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c.  Information  and  data  on  aa^nixigs  (beginning  earnings, 
-    average  earnings,  and  ranges), 

d.  .Information  on  fringe  benefits  (vacations,  insurance,  etc,)* 

e.  •Information  ox*  costs  to  workers  .(union  membership,  tools 
and  equipment,  etc),  *  y 


4,    Related  Information  About-  thg»  Occupation 

•  a.    Information  on  education  and  training  locations.  . 

b.|  Information  on  financial  aid  and  assistance, 

I         ,      4  c,    information  on  conducting  a  job  search, 

'   d.    Information  specific  to  the  needs  of  special  'popula- 
tions (disadvantaged,  handicapped,  minorities  and 
women).  < 

V  -  1 

k  INFORMATION  TYPES  &  FORMATS 

Career  information  is  extensively  available  today  in  a  variety  of  types 
and  iformats.  fThe  formats  range  from  tlje  printed  page  to  audiovisual  materials 
-such  as  video  cassettes,  films,  filmstrips,  records  and  audiotapes.  The 
^National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  has  developed  a  system  for  classi- 
fying, the  various  types  of  occupational  information.    These  include:  (1) 
Career  Fiction;  (2)  Biography;  (3)  Single  J^b  Information;  (4)  Job  Family 
Information;  (5)  Jobs  in  Specific" Business,  Industry;  or  Services;  (6) 
Recruitment  Literature;  (7)  Orientation — World  of  Work;  <£>  special  Groups; 
(9)  Bibliograpyr~(WT^e^  (1*)  Other 

Types.    Each  of  these  types  is  briefly  described  below,  * 

^Career  Fiction.    An  occupational  description  portrayed  through  charac- 
ters in  a  short  story  or  novel.  t  * 

Biography.    Career  information  presented  via  biographical  materials 
consists  of  the  real  life  account  of  a  person  as  he  or  she  -prepares  for 
and  advances  in  a  specific  career,  - 


Single  Job  Information,    Consists  of  information  covering  a  single 
occupation.    Usually  it  consists  of  an  occupational  "brief11  of  several 
pages  which  is  presented  for  exploratory  purposes, 

r 

J6b  Family  Information,    Consists  of  inf<?rmation  on  a  field  of  work 
consisting  of  numerous  related  occupations  such  as  "classroom  science,11  etc 

Job 8  In  -a  Specific  Business.  Industry  or  Services,    This  consists  of 
information  on  the  occupations  represented  in  a  specific  industry,  business 
or  service,  *  . 

Recruitment  Literature,    This  consists  of  information  designed  to* 
recruit  or  attract,  people4  to  a  particular  field  or  career. 

Orientation— World  of  Work*    This  consists  of  information  developed 
to  assist  people  In  making  occupational  choices. 
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Special  Groups.  'This  consists  of  information  specially  designed  for 
specific  groups  such  as  the  handicapped,  disadvantaged  or  women.       •  / 

Bibliofiraphies.    Consist  of  listings  of  books  and  materials  dealing  ^ 
witlTcareer  and  occupational  information.  ,  *  * 

Directory.    Consist  of . lists  of  institutions  offering  education  and  ' 
training  for  occupations  or,  careers. 

\  .  ■  < 

- '       Financial  Assistance.    These  consist  of  sources  of  information  orf  •  n 
the  provisions  of  -financial  assistance  for  career  or  occupational  training 
or  education.      -  ,  -  .  _     ,  ° 

.    Other  Types  of 'Publications /"This  includes  other  diverse  occupational 
•and  career  information  including  such  things  'as  posters,  reports, 
charts,  etc.  '  1  .    -  *  f  •  »  '< 

i    '         '         ■  "  \ 

The  great  bulk  of  occupational  information  is  provided  in  printed  form" 
regardless  .of  the  media  in  which  it  is  presented.    Some  printed  materials 
are  provided  on  microfilm  cards*  others  on  computer  cathode-ray  terminals-  f 
or  printouts  but  most  is  presented  in  pamphlets  or  books.  -Regardless,  A 
mos*  of  the  printed  materials  cover  the  same  basic  topics  with  the  same 
.primary  obj ectives-td  describe  an  occupation  or  group  of  occupations.  What 
differs  is  the  order  in  which  items  are  presented  'and  the  emphasis  on  parti- 
cular topics     Beyond  the  primary  objective  of  description,  objectives  ' 
differ  according  to^the  producer;    Some  develop  material's  for  profit,  others 

'  2?,S  £ ^J^0nS         8t'41  °th^rS  t0  recruit  or  atVact  top  candidates 
to\the  field.    These  secondary  purposes  Impact  on  the  efaphasis  of  topics 
presented.  s  *  c 

In  addition^to'  printed  materials,  there  is  an  Increasing  number  of  •  < 
audiovisual  sources  of  occupational  information  available.    These  Include 
audio  and  videotapes,  films  and.  filmstrips.    Like  printed  materials,  audio- 
visual information  generally  covers  the  same  topics  and  is  produced  for  the 
same  basic  purposes.    Access  to  these  materials  is  available  through  commer- 
cial vendors  as  well  as  through  publicly  funded  programs  of  career  information 

^There  appears  to  be  some  evidence  that  it  is  Important  to  .have- materials 
of  several  types  and  formats  because  of  the  varying  interests  and  ability 
levels  of  young -people.    For  example,  audiovisual  materials  have  been  demon- 
strated to  attract  more  interest  on-t»he  part  of  those  young"  people  with  poor 
reading  skills^    Similarly,  the  interactive  nature  of ■  computerized  information 
systems  with  their  content  and  search' flexibility  appears  to  stimulate  use 
pajticularly  during  the  exploratory  process. 

Specific  listings  of  a  variety  of  career  materials'  can  be  obtairied  -from: 
'    (1)  State  Departments  of  Education,  5 
*  (2)  Job  Service  Offices,  \  ^  " 

.(3)  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Offices,  v 
■  •  \  . 

'   (4)  National  Book  and  Educational  Materllal  Vendors, 

*(5)  Professional  Education  Associations,  both  state  and  national, 
(e.g.,  American  Personnel  Guidance  Association  -  APGA;  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  -  AVA;  National  Career  Education 
Association) , »  . 


£6)  Labor  Unions  pnd  Businfess  Associations  (e.g.,  AF1>CI0, 
National  Alliance  of  Business),-*. 

*     i  • 

(7)  Existing  career  and  occupational  information  systems. 


'INFORMATION  STORAGE  &  RETRIEVAL 

The  method  of  information  storage  directly  effects  usage.    How  materials 
are  stored  determines  how  they  will  be  accessed.    Materials  can  be  storied  or* 
filed  in  a  number  of  ways:    (a)  alphabetically;  (b)  by^subject;;  (c)  by  interest 
(d)  by  industry;  (e)  by  employer  (f)  according  to  geography;  Og)* by  a  code 
or  numerical  system;  *or  (h)  by  any  combination  of  the  above. 

•Each  of %  the  above  methods  nas  both,  strengths  and  weaknesses.    There  is  an 
axiom  that  the  more  complicated  the  system,  the  more  likely  it  .will  require 
staff  to  assist  others  in  its  use.    Yet  simple  filing  systems  present  „ot:fier 
problems.    For  example,  an  alphabetical  system  is  simple  and  readily  expandable 
howevfer,  it  does  not  allow  for  the  grouping  of  related  occupations.  MoreSver, 
an  alphabetical  system  may  become  unwieldly  once  it  is  expanded  and  ^require 
numerous  subdivisions  with  ocfcupations. 

»    y  »  * 

-Those  deciding  on  developing"  their  own  filing  system  or  adapting  one^ 
of  the  coded  or  numerical  systems  -sho.uld  review  the  pros  and  coris  of  the  . 
different  methods.    These  can  be.  found  in  any  text  on  the  Information  Serr  *  \ 

*  vice  (see  bibliography) .  t  *  •  ' 

"  Regardless  6f  what  filing,  access,  and  retrieval  system  or  systems 
adapted  or  purchased,  it  should  Bt  least:  (q)  be  easy  to  use;  (b)  be  ; 
expandable;  (c>  be  adaptable;  and ' (d)  allow  for  ready  access  to  related 
occupations,  employers  and  industries.'  »  i  ' 

As  an  alternative  to  developing  filing  and  access  procedures,  potential 
-  users  should  consider  the  feasibility  of  purchasihg  at*  existing  system*    Most  * 
systems  have  a  variety  of  built-in  access  strategies  and  of fet  other  advan- 
tages wHiffh  frequently  offset  higher  costs.     #  ,  _ 

*  PROfcL&lS  &  'INNOVATIONS  IN  STORING  &  USING  DEFORMATION  *'        '  1  , 

With  chatties  occurring  in  the  marketplace  at  an  accelerating,  pace,'  an 
up-to-date  picture  of  the  world  of  work  is  difficult  to  obtain.   'The. almost 
daily  advent  of  new  occupations  and  the  elimination  of  old  ones  creates 
Special  problems  in  keeping  a  traditional  library  of  books  and  gpmphlets  on 
the  occupational  worl'd  current.    The  time  required  to  develop.,  print  and  dis-. 
tribute  printed^documqnts  often  results  in, their  being  outdated  .before  they 
are  available  for  widespread  use.  ,  Moreover,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  informa- 
tion which,  is  pertinent  to  career  exploration  and  choice  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  normal  printing  and  storage5  is  becoming  less  and  less  9  # 
feasible.    In  acfcjitiofi,*  printed  pamphlets  and  books  must  be  distributee! 
widely  to  be>  cost  feasible.  x  This  means  that  the  information  these  contain 

"must  be  national  in  scope  at.  a  time  when  much  of  the  most  pertinent  data 
/needed  by,  individuals  is  specific  to  the  locale.  .  The  abowe  facts  cotipled 

'with  the  fact  <that  current  generations  are  becoming  less  oriented  Jto  printed  * 
media  has  led  to  considerable  efforts  to  provide  alternative  career  informa- 

•  tion  delivery  systems.  ^' 


These  delivery  systems  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  cited  above  by 
*  utilizing  mpdern  technological  Innovations.    Norris,  Z&i  and  Hatch  classify 
these  technological,  innovations  into  two  groups:,- (a)  computer  technology: 
and'(b)  multimedia  techniques.    The  multimedia  techniqfes  include  those  they" 
refer  to  as  "gaming",  and  those  they  refer  to  as  "MecWcal  Devices  fc"  Gaming 
,  includes  simulation,  role  playing,  Jetc.  as  a  means  primarily  of  motivating 
people  to  consider  their  career  development  and  explore  alternatives.  Mechani- 
cal devices  include  such  things  as  sound  filnJstrip  series,  microfilm  cards 
with  readers,  and  needle  -sort  systems.    Most  of  the  mechanicfe  systems  have 
been  designed  to  promote  teifcher  systematic  exploration  or  decision-maVlng. 
Those  interested  in  previewing  either  the  gaming  techniques  or  mechanical 
devices  can  usually  obtain  sample,  materials  from  commercial  publishers  6r 
from  guidance  -and  career  education  consultants  with  tbe^state  educational 
agency.  .Many  state  educational  agencies  produce  a  microfilm  needle  sort 
'  or  other  mechanical  system  for  distribution  to  state  schools. 

v         Computer  technology  provides  the  most^viable  technological  alternative  - 
to  libraries  of  books  and  pamphlets.    The  computer  can  provide:    (a)  almost 
unlimited  storage  of  information;  (b)  multiple  access  strategies;  and  (c) 
near  immediate  access- to'  information.    In  addition,  computer  technology 
allows  for  interactive  us*  by  clientele  thus  making  the . exploration  process 
potentially  appealing.    Computer  fcemory  banks  also  allow  for  easy  modifica- 
tion and  updating.    This  ho Ms  the  potential  for  increasing  the  accuracy  of 
Information  available  to  users.  1 

Those  agencies  whJ.cn  either  .have  or  might  obtain  funding  should',  seriously 
consider  the  purchase  of  «*a  mechanized  or  computerized  -system,    The  cost  can 
be  offset  by  the  advantages*  such  systems  provide  both  staff  and  clientele. 
However,  since  systems  differ  in  merit  as  well  as  cost,  those  considering 
purchasing  or  adapting  should  closely  evaluate  all  components  of  various 
systems.      "         r  <  % 


4. 


Existing  career  information  systems  abound  under  the  auspices,  of  a 
variety  of  agencies  hath  public  and  private7.    Commercial  vendors  We 
developed  a  large  quantity  of  career  information  materials,  some  of  which 
have-been  organized  into  what  they  call -systems.    Other  commerical  vendors 
have  developed  career  information  systems  which  catalog  and  retrieve 
information.    Publicly  funded  programs  for  career  and  occupationally  re-  * 
lated  information  have  developed  in  a  number  of  ways.    Currently  nine  states 
have  received  Dept.  of  Labor  support  for  comprehensive  career-  information  sys- 
tems.   At  .the  same  time,  the  Dept.  of  Labor  has. funded  the  development  of  more 
specialized  systems,  some,  of  which  are  known  as  Job  Match  and  Job  Search.  Inr 
the  puMic  domain,  federal  funding  has  produced  a  number  of  incentives  for 
career  information.    Legislation  providing  for  CETA,  YEDPA,  Career  Education 
IncentiveAct,  Educational  Information  Centers,  Vocational  Education  and 
NOICC-SOICC' 8  has  produced  a  number  of  programs. 

lile  tutfmanship  and  competition  in  the  private  vendor  •domain  is  to  be 
expended,  it  is  equally  existent  in  the  public  domain  where  various  programs 
operators  are  only  cognizant  of  t/heir  system.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
also  many  cooperative  working  arrangements  between  private  and  publicly  funded 
programs  as  well  as  consortiums  oS  publicly  funded  programs.    In  most  instances, 
these  cooperative  ventures  have  proved  to  be  successful  and  beneficial  to  all' 
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participants.    Consequently,  various  kinds  of  cooperative  a^Bflfogements  should  , 
be  'Sx^lored  beforeyarbitrarily  choosing  or  eliminating  a  Career  information 
component  or  system  on  the  ba^is  of  who  owns  it. 

•      .     '  • 

EVALUATING  AND  SELECTING  CAREER' INFORMATION  MATERIAL  t  , 

•  While  there  is  an  abundance  of  career  information  available,  «much  of 
it  is  obsolete,  inaccurate  ox;  biased.    Consequently,  before  information  ^s 
provided  to  thq.se  Requiring  it,  it  should  be  evaluated  both  for  quality  and 
appropriateness 'for  the  clientele  with  which  it  will  be  Used.    Much  of  the 
career  information  available  has  been  evaluated  by  committees  of  the  National 
Vocational  .Guidance  Association.    These  committees  evaluate  the  materials 
according  Jo  both  type  and  format.    To.  assist  these* committees,"  as  well  a&. 
others  who  seek  to  prepare  pr  evaluate  career  information,"  the  NVGA  has 
developed  guidelines  for  the  Preparation  and  Evaluation  of  Career  Information. 
These  guidelines  establish  specific  Criteria  for  producing  or  evaluating  the 
content,  style  and  format  of  each  type' of  information.    Potential  users  of 
career  information  should  become  familiar  with  these  guidelines. 

* 

Potential  users  of  materials  should, initially  pre-screen  and  evaluate 
materials  for  themselves.    Materials  that  pass  pre-screening  should  then  be 
further  checked  by  consulting  the  NVGA  Bibliography  of  Current  Career  Informa- 
tion.   This  bibliography  containsAhfe  NVGA  committee  ratings  M  each  type  of 
information.    Thi&  bibliography  %s  published  every  two  yerffs  a&d  is  augmented 
in  the  interim  by  ratings  published  in  the  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly.  In 
rating  the  .materials  each  is  classified  as  either r    (1)  highly  recommended; 
(2)  recommended;  (3)  useful;  or  (4)  not* recommended. 

*     '  f 

Criteria  for  evaluating  career  information  material  9 

To  initially  screen  materials  potential  users  should  ask  some -very  basic  , 
questions:. 

(1)  What  information  is  presented? 

(2)  Why  was  it  produced?*  • 

(3)  Who  produced  the  information?  * 

4  /  * 

(4)  When  was  it  produced?  . 
.    (5)  Where  was  the  data  obtained? 

t  (6)  How  was  the  information  gathered? 

(7)  How  is  the  information  presented?' 

What?    The  "what"  of  prpduction  involved  basic  issues  regarding  the 
content  of  the  inf orniation.  ,  tareer  and  occupational  information  can  be  used  , 
for  basically  tvo  purposes — exploration  and  decision-making.  Information 
materials  designed  to  promote  exploration  need  not  be  as  detailed  or  as  specific 
as  tfiose  needed  by  the  person  deciding  on'a  job  or  t£ainingt  program.  Nevertheless, 
both  types  should  contain  information  on  leach  c?f  the  following  topics:    (a)  '  . 
the  -nature  of  the  occypation;  (b)  the  work  performed;  £c)  the  work  setting;  # 
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(d)  potential  personal  rewards;  (e)  entry  requirements;  (f)  advancement  possi- 
bilities; (g)-  outlook  for  future;  (h)  related  'occupation;  (i)  licensing  oxf 
membership  requirements;  and  (jO  personal  qualifications .needed  for  success.' 

Wh£?  The  "why11  of,  production  deals  with  the  purpose  of  Che  information. 
*  Some  information  is  developed  for  recruitment  or  entertainment,,  while  other  i 
information  is  written  to  ^>^esent  relevant  f^cts  as  accurately  as  possible.  l/ 
the  materials  were  developed  with  even  the  secondary  purposes  of  public  rela- 
tions or  recbuitment,  those  -pre-screening  the  information  should'  check  it  out 
^further  to# makfe  sure  that  it  presents  a  well  balanced  and  unbiased  picture  of 
the  occupation.  /  ^  •  .  # 


Who?    The  work  of  scholars  is  likely  to  be  more  complete  and  to  provide 
,  more  accurate  information  than,  for  example,  the  U.S.  £rmy  which  may  be  biased 
toVard  recruiting  mepbers.    The  production  of  occupational  information  is         "  ' 
demanding  work  requiring  specialists.    Materials  not  indicating  sponsors 'and 
qualifications t of  those  doing  the  research  should  be  rejected**  -  • 

When?    "When"  is  a  very  important  question.    Technology  can  quickly  and 
drastically  change  the  marketplace  and  HDrker  skili  requirements.  Referring 
people  to  outdated  information  could  have  undesirable  consequences.  Consequently, 
all  materials  should  have  the  'date  of  publication  given.    Much  material  that 
is  in  pamphlet  or  book  'form  is  already  three  years  old  by  the  time  it  is 
published.  Materials  with  a  publication  date  more  than  two, years  prior  should 
bfe  either  rejected  or  crosschecked  for  changes  in  the  occupational  requirements. 

Where?    W^ere  the  research  was  done  and  data  gathered  are  also  important. 
Much  So-called 'national  information  is  based  on  research  done  only  in  several^-* 
metropolitan  areas.    Such  information  may  be  highly  misleading  to  rural  clien- 
tele.   It  is  important  to  make  sure  that  if  the  information,  is  claimed  to  be 
national  in  scope  that  the  research  oh  which  it  was  based \*as  national.  '      '  , . 

How  was  it  produced?    How  the  in£orftatipn-  was"taeveloped",  compiled  and 
collected  is  also  important  in  determining  its  accuracy.    The.  methods  used  in 
garuering  the  data  should  be  provided.    The  materials  should  be  authenticated 
either  by  recognized  experts  or  by  obviously  appropriate  research  studies. 

How  Is  it  presented?    Of  equal  importance  is  the  way  in  which  the  material  " 
is  presented.    If  the  information  is  reading  material  and  is  to  be  used  for 
exploratory  purposes,,  the  appropriateness  of  the  reading  level  must  be  deter-* 
mined.    Research  has  indicated  that  the  g^eat  bulk  o£  printed  occupational- 
Information  is  written  at  reading  levels  above  those  of  the  clientele  for  whom 
the  material  is  intended.    Thus,  at  least  one  of  the  reviewers  should  be  able 
to  utilize  a  "reading-ease"  formula  to  assure  that  the  materials  selected  are 
appropriate  to  the  reading  level  of  clientele  who  will  use  it.    The  information  . 
should  also  be  interesting  ^in  form.    If  it  is  dyll  and  drab  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  used,    it  should*  also*  be  free  from  s,ex,  racial  and.  white-collar  bias. 


^      Those  working  with  young  people  should  be  particularly  cognizant  of  ,the 
critical  nature  of  the  who,  what,  where,  why  and  how  <iueseions.    Young  people 
do' not  have  the  experience  base  from  which  to  individually  evaluate  materials 
as  tjfey  use  them.    Bering  at  an  impressionable  fcoint  in  their  lives  may  lead 
many  of  the  young  users  to  build  false  expectations  from  biased  or  recruitment 

•       -       ■•  J  .  . 
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materials.  "  To  paraphrase  a  statement  Robert  HoppocJl  once  made,  "sending  a 
young  person  to  explore  unevaluated  career  materials  is  like  sending  that  \ 
person  to  a  drugstore  •"'to  fill  his  or  her  own  prescriptioriC11  * 

.  The  need  to  evaluate  raateri&ls  before  having  young  people  use  them  does 
not  mean.^hat  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  screening  and  evaluation  process. 
A  panel  of  young  people  from  diverse  backgrounds  with  differing  interests  could 
be  trained  in*  evaluation  techniques.    This  might  help  assure  the  selection 
of  materials  which  attract  use  as  well  as  prQvide  tho^fe  involved  with  a  more 
in-depth*  knowledge  about  the  complexity  of  the  world  ofs work. 

Criteria' for  Selecting  Materials  , 

Once  materials  are  evaluated,  the  next  step  is  selection.    The  agency 
can  select  either  a  diverse  combination  of  materials  or_  a  single  source  of 
materials.     Criteria  for  selection  are  contingent  upon,  the  goals,  needs, 
interests,  &  budget  of 'the  agency.    Each  of  these  should  be.  considered  in 
light  of  the  populatrim^ib  be  served.     Consequently ,  b the  following  criteria  for 
selection  are  offered  only  as  a  general  guideline.  ^ 

The  materials  selected  should  be: 

(a)  accurate  J  »  f 

(b)  representative} 


(c)  attractive; 


(d)  keyed  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  clientele;  and 

^  (e)  cost  effective. 

*  j  * 
*  Accurate    The  major  criterion  in  selecting  materials  is  accuracy. 
Regardless  of  how  attractive  or  inexpensive  materials  may  be  they  should  not 
bemused  if  they  are  not  accurate.    Unfortunately,  good  career  information  is 
not  easy  to  come  by.    "Just  as  unfortunately,  poor  career  information  is  abun- 
dant. Much-  of  the  available  career  information  is  biased,  base(i  \ipon  poor 
research,  and  outdated.    Printed  career  infoi^nation,  even  when  based  upon  the 
latest  research,  is  usually  at  best  three  years  old  by  the  time  -it  is  available 
for  acquisition  or  purchase.  T* — 

Frequently  those  not  knowledgeable  about  the  pitfalls  of  availably  infor-^ 
maticti  are  reluctant  to  purchase  information  systems  because  much  career 
information  is  provided  free  of  cost.    Also,  most  free  career  information 
Is  nox  free  from  bias.    Much  of  it  is  developed  for  recruitment  .or  purposes 
other  than  providing  the  best  information  possible. 

Representative    kegardless  of  the  scope  of  a  school's  or  agency's  services 
the  materials  selected  should  include  representativ^poups  of  occupations.  ^ 


r 


*  These  should  cover  the  most  common  occupations  in  tRerworlcI  of  work:,  current  entry 

fields,  arid  the  fields  of  work  in  the  locale  and  region  where  the  agency  or 

school  is  located.    Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  assure  a  balance^ 

between  entry^level  occupations  for  youth  as  well  as  occupations  requiring 

advanced  education  or  experience.   #  '  ~* 

*  i  s 
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Attractive    Appearance,  ^particularly  of  reading  materials,  is  an  important 
factor  in  encouraging  use  by^ clientele. #  Materials  that  are  drab,  overly  tech- 
nical or  scholarly  are  unlikely  to  be^widely  ased.    Consequently,  illustrations, 
covers, .writing  style,  size  of  print  ancb  so  on  should  be  considered  when  selec- 
ting Materials.    For  yoi^h,  the  materials  should  appeal  to  an4. identify  with 
that  age  group.  .  *  '*  *  » 

Kdyed  to"  Interests  land  Abilities  of  Clientele    If  materials*  are  %o  be 
„  used  with  youth,  for  exploratory  purposes,  it  is  important  that  information  is 
included  on  Chose  occupations,  which  interest,  tfie  clientele.    Including  such 
materials  will  assist  in  attracting  u^e  eVen  if  the  "interesting"  occupations 
/    ape  not  feasible  for  most  pf  the  clientele.    Of  equal  imgortance  in  assuring 
use  is  the  suitability  of  Materials  to  the  ability  levels  of  th^a  clientele* 
If  they  can't  read  it,  they  are  ^Tffilikely  to  use  it.    Therefore,  those* selecting 
materials  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  both  the  interests  and  reading 

levels  of  clientele.  > 

*  •>  * 

*■ 

Cost  Effective    For  most  agencies,  cost  must  be  a  .consideration  in 
\  selecting  materials.*  However,  cost  alone  should  not  he  the  deciding  issue.,  A 
wealth  of  pamphlets  and  booklets  can  be'obtained  at  little  or  no  cost.  Therefore, 
cost  should  be  weighed  against  effectiveness.    The  dollar  cost  of  a  more  expen- 
sive material  may  be  off*t  by  savings  in  staff  time.    Likewise,  the  ease  of 
accessing  information  from  more  costly  materials  may  assure  much  wider  .use  by 
^clientele.  >  v  *  . 

•  ;  j  . 

EVALUATING  AND  SELECTING  A  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM;  ' 

As  mentioned  previously,  career  information  systems  are  more  than  an 

 amalgan(lof_dlverse  information  i>n  the  world  <of  work-    These  systems  can  be 

.     mechanized,  computerized,  exclusively  books  and  pamphlets,  or  any  combination 
of  these.    Regardlras,  systems  consist  of  coordinated  and  interrelated  parts. 
Good  'sys terns  have* at  least  three  components:     (a)  information;  (b)  delivery; 
&  (c)  user*  se»rvices*  *  • 

Below,  each  of  these  components  is    briefly  discussed.    Additionally,  infor- 
mation is  presented  pnj  system  organization  and  on  limitations  of  systems.  Pre- 
sented with  the  discussion  are  points  which  those  interested  in  selecting  an  in- 
formation system  should  consider  on  evaluating  the  merits  of  the  system. 

Information  Component  "  r 

7    •  -*r 

Some  systems  deliver  information  in  a, very  Sophisticated  manner*  However, 
regardless  pf  the  sophistication  of  delivery,  an  ^formation  sys'te&ds  pnly 
as  good  as  the  information  it  delivers.    Obsolete  or  misleading  infotm^tion 
^    attractively  delivered ^may  do  more  harm  than  good.    Consequently,  the  first 
thing' a  potential  user  of  a  system  should  do  when  considering  adoption  or 
purchase  is,  evaluate  the  information  the  system  delivers.    In  evaluating  the 
information;  potential  ,users  should  employ  the  same  guidelines  (see  above) 
they  would  uje  if  evaluating*  any  career  materials.    Whe'n  evaluating  information 
in  a  system,  potential  jusers  sh&o«  take  extreme  care  because  it  is  much  less  easy 
N  and  much  more  costly  to  change  a  system  than  a  book  or  pamphlet.    When  evaluating 
the  information  component  of  any  career  information  system  it  is  , important  to  ' 
involved  the  potential  users  in  the  evaluation.    If  youth  are  to  be  a  primary 
'target  group,  then  the  information  component  of  any  system  should  be  evaluated 
tay* involving  youth,  in  the  process. 

t     ^\  *  .  * 
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Delivery  Component  «  *  . 

A  good  delivery  component,  whether  computerized  or  not,  provides  more 
*  than  availability  for  use.  '  It  must  also  attract  use,  be  easily  operable,  be 
adaptable  for  various  uses  and  be  consistently  'dependable  in, operation.  Like- 
wise the  potential  user  population  should  b^  involved,  injtlwu^yaluation  of  the 
^delivery  system.    For  example,  if  disadvantaged  youth  are  a  ma^r  audience  and 
'a -test  run  on  the  system  shows  it  to  be  complicated  or  unattractive' to  them,  an 
alternative  system  should  be  considered.    In  essence  then,  a  good  delivery  sys- 
tem is:  -  * 

(a)  accessible 

(b)  attractive.  %  ^ 

(c)  user  operable 

(d)  adaptable      .  •  »H  ^* 

(e)  reliable. 

Accessible    Accessibility  refers  to  appropriate  availability.   .To  ryate 
high  on  accessibility  a  system  should:  ~"    /  * 

(a)  enable  users  to  use  it  throughout  the  day,  *^  ^ 

(b)  be  useable  and  available  both  before  and  after  regular 
'  hours,  '  * 


c)  be  capable  of  being  centrally  located,  1 
(d)  provide  for  confidential  and  non-conspicuous  use.  , 

'  .  .  r 

Attractive    Attractiveness  tefers  to  the  appeal  of  the  system.  Attractive- 
ness is  particularly  important  for  prompting  career  exploration.    Also,"  the 
attractiveness*^  a  system  greatly  affects  the  attention  span  of  the  user.    A  • 
system  that  is  attractive  to  young*  persons  will  be  much  more  likely  to  hold 
their  attention' for  a.  longer  time.    This  is  especially  important  when  working 
with  students  of  low  motivation,  or  interest  since  their  attention  span4 is  often 
short  aAd  their  aoncentration  is' easily  diverted.  %  To  rate  high  on  .attractive- 
ness the  delivery  system  should: 

(a)  be  aesthetically  appealing, 

*  (b)  'deliver  information  at  a  level^appropriate  to  the 

*      clientele,     -  * 

f       .  /        \  \  ' 
(  (c)  delivery  information  in  an  interesting  style  with 

N visually  appealing*  print,  illustrations  and  charte. 

^  Pricing  should  be  legible  and  easy  to  read.*  ' 

User  Operable    User  operability  refers  to  the  ease  with  which  the ^system  f 
can  be  used  by  tho^e  who -have  need  of  the  information.    To  rate  high  on  user* 
opdrability,  a  system  should:*    '  . 

(a)  enable  users  of  varying  abilities  to  have  access  to 
desirable  information  without" assistance, 
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(b)  prpvide  instructions  f 01*  use^which  <are  easily  under-  { 
staiidable  by  users  of  varying  abilities,  . 

CO  prpvide  structured  access  .procedures  which  promote  *  . 
j users1  understanding  of  key  occupational  and  labor 
market  information,  #  *  • 

\    (d)  permit  t&e  user  to  gain  direct  access  to  desired 

specific  information  without  be*ing  required'  to  -  * 

*w         proceed  through ^structured  access  procedures, 

*  *  »  *■  * 

(e)  permit  the  user  access* to  any  informatiofl  in  tlfe 

system.  *  «-  ^  \ 

Adaptable    Adaptability  refers  to  the  capability  arid  .ease  witi  which  the 
•system  can  be  modified  for  effective  use^both  in  a  variety^of  locales  and  with 
users  having  different  needs.    To  rate  high  in  adaptability  a'  sydteff  should:  . 

(a)  employ  more  than  one 'medium  to"  deliver  desired  .  ; 
*  information^  *  * 

(b)  provide  the  means  for  integrating  l|he  information 


with  interests,  values,  -£nd  abilities, 


/ 


-   §  (c)  permit  use  both  for  career  exploration  as  well  as  ^ 

for  career  decision-making,        \  9  , 

•  +* 
(d)  provide  interesting  legible  summary. Copies  for  future  *   , .  1  • 
referenc#*by  users,      m  i 

'    (e).be  expandable  &  have  the  capability  of  being 
^asily  updated,  I 

if)  be  capable  of  being  tailored  to  local  needs. 

Reliable    Reliability  refers  to -the  depend^  dflity  of  the  System.    T9  be 
rated  high  in  reliability  a  system  should':,  " 

o  (a)  have  a .demonstrable  record  of  consistent  operation, 
*(b)  use'  standard  equipment  widely  available, 

(c)  tolerate  hard  use,  ^  x  1 

(d)  if  *  an  electronic^sysrtem, \have  a  backup  system  to  be  * 
used  during  "down  'frime"  or  updating,  , 

(e)  f  not  require  extensive  periods  of  istme  for  mddif tcatiOns 
.  or  updating,  '  » 

f  >  * 

(f)  if  mecjianical  or  electronic,  have  staff  available  to 
assist  in  spiying*  the  system1  s  problems,* 


(g)  have  repair  parts  readily  ^shuT  easily. Available, 


- ) 
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User  Services'  Component 

•■•'*'  S 

User  services  are  the  support  service's  provided  to  users  by  the  organiza- 
tion or  agency  which  has  developed  or  markets  career  information  in  a  systematic; 
V_     manner-,  ,User  services,  are  vital  for  a  number  of  reasons.    First,  most* systems 
"tan  bemused*  in  a*  variety  of  ways  either' directly  by  those  needing,  the  informal 
tion  or  by  those  having  responsibility  foi;  assisting"  others  achieve  career 
independence.    Without  training  in  how  to  use  the  system  if  is  unlikely  that 
r         it  will  b$  used  to  its  full  capalji^Lity . .  Additionally  ,-^many  counselors  and 
jrstflff  have  not  had  pife-service  training  in  appropriate  use  of  career  i^forma- 
~~      tion  with  tHeir  clientele.    Inappropriate  use  by  them  may  negate  mueti  of  the 

potential  benefits  young  people  can  derive  from  a  good^ information  'system,  m 
Consequently ,  at  least  some  of  the  staff  at  most  agencies  or  schools  ne^d 
^  '     assistance  in  learning  how  to  use  career  information' effectively  in  helping' 
individuals  experiencing  problems,      *  ' 

User  services  staff,  even  of  a  good  system,  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
*       vide  agency  staff  with  in-depth  training  in  the  use  of  career  information. 
However,  &  good  user  services  staff  at  a  minimum  should  provide;      -  4    0  . 


(a)  staff  training  in  use  of  the  system, 

(b)  consultation  on  effective  ways  to  utilize  career 
information  In  the  organization:, 

(c)  . orientation  to  the  weaknesses  and  limitations  in 

the  system  as  well  a^strengths  and  benefits,  f 

'(d)  .orientation"  to  the  kinds  and  amount  of  information 
 „  yo.uth  and  adults  can  ef  fp.rt-fvely  absorb  in  work- 


sessions  with  a  career  information  system,    v \  > 

*    (e),  ongoing  consultation  and  surveying  of  staff  and  users 
to  determine  information  needs, 

<  f  -    (f)  -eeitsuLtation  with  staff  prior  to^program  modifications 
or  updating,    *  • 

(g)  ongfoing  in-service  to  staff  as  modifications' and  updates 
*  ate  made,  .  -  - 

*    '  v  /  '  ^ 

1  X  „       .  '«  * 

Organization  &  Sponsorship  §  \ 

• 

^         In  addition  to  evaluating  the  u£5r  services ^provided,  those  interested 
•in  implementing  or  utilizing  the  service  of  information  systems  should 

examine  the  organization  Sponsoring  and/or'  marketing  the  systejn.  A  fundamental 
point  to  consider  is  the  pi/rpose  fqr  wtyich  the  organization  is  in  the  business  * 
of"' providing  or  selling  career  information • 

5   •  1        -  /  ( 

Since  it  is  costly  to  develop  or  adopt  a  career  information  system,  par- 
ticularly if  computerized,  the  stability  or  potential  stability  of  the 
organization  ag  well'  as  ongoing  or  projected  efforts  to  improve  the  ^stem 
rffid  reduce  costs  skould  be  examined.    Questions,  to -ask  regarding  the  organi- 
zation include:.  J  1 
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(a)  How  -Is  or  will  the  organization  be  ptrjictured? 

The  organization  sftould  include  representatives  of  both 
producers  and  users  of  career  information.    If  it  does 
no^  it  is  important  to  find  out  why  not.      •  *  *• 

(b)  Where  is  or  will  the  management  of  the  system*  located? 

If  users  are  to  receive  .optimal  service vas  well  as 
impact  on  policies,  the  management  of**  the  organization 
should  be  Within  the  geographical  region  served. 

(c)  Does  or  will  the  sjjptem  have  a'managey  or  .director? 

The  system  should  have  a  qualified  director  to  provide 
leadership  to  the  system  and  liaison  with  member  organi- 

*  zations  and  other  agencies.  -  ' 

(d)  How  is  or  will  %  he  system  be  governed?  J 

,  .The  organization  whould.  have  bv-laWs  and  formal  agree- 
ments with  participating  agencies. 

(e)  Does  or  will  the  sponsoring  organization  engage  in  inter- 
agency cooperation  to  maximize  quality  and  minimize  c^g^ 

Cost  can  be  reduced  through  multiple  agency  use.    Thus,  it 
is  ttoportantj,  that  the  organization  is  making  ongoinc 
efforts  to  solicit,  inter-agency  use  and  cooperJ^iofiV 

(f )  Hpw  is  j>f  will  the  sponsoring  organization  funded;? 

*    Some  systems  are  provided  with  funding  through  grants 
during  the  initial  periods  of  development.    It  ife 
important  t^know  how  long  outside  fudning  will  be 
provided, «how  costs  w^ll  be  affected  once  funding  has 
ceased,  and  when  state  and  local  funding  arrangements 
will  be  developed,.  9 

(g)  .  Hcfr  long  has  the  sponsoring  organization  been  in  exis- 

tence?   Is  the  organization  stable?   If  new,  how  likely  . 
is  the  organization  to  be  stable? 

The  length  of  time  an  organization  has  been  in  effect 

*  is  some  measure  of  its  stability.    It  is  crucial 'to 
determine  whether  or  not  tjie  system  has  a  high  proba- 
bility of  continuing  before  investing  scarce  monies 
and  staff  time.- 

•  .  * 

(h)  Does  or  will  the  organization  have  a  broad  base  of 
diverse  users? 

A  broad  base  of  diverse  users  will  help  assure  continua- 
tion of  the^ system.    Diverse  users  can  more  readily  exert 
political  pressure  to  continue  public  funded  Systems. 
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"(i)  What  is  or  will  be  the  cost  of  the  system  per  site?  per 
^  user 7  Js  there  a  probability  that  this  will  increase  or 
*  decrease  in  ttye  future? 

*  / 

Cost  per  user  relates  directly  to' funding "sources,  the 
*      *      bhgoing  efforts  pf .the  organization  to  obtain  inter- 

>  agency  cooperation,  and  the  growth  patternLof  th^ sys- 
tem.   With  computerized  systems,  cost  per  user  should 
.   decrease  as  tAe  user  population  grows  unleps,  support 
/  funding  is  withdrawn.        %S  ♦ 

0 

^Since  computerized  systems  are  Infinitely  more  capable  of  delivering 
comprehensive  career  .information,  a  CETA  prime  sponsor,  state  educational 
agency,  state  rehabilitation  agency  oiTsfate  Job  Service, of f ice  should  con- 
.  sider  the  above  points  in  relation  to  the.potential  for  a  coordinated     -  . 
effort  among  these  agencies.    The  model  for  this,  the  nine  carfeer  informa- 
tion systems  currently  funded  by  DOL*,  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Occu- 
pational Information  Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC)  as  the  standard  for 
future  systems'  development.   Yhe  continuation  of  this  program  concept  is 
a  major  activity  of  NOICC. ' 

limitations  &  Cautions  '  y 


t 


Regardless  of  how  good  the,  information  in  the 'system  is  refatiye  to 
other  information  services,  no  body  of  * career  infofKatio^  is  completely 
accurate.    All  Information  is  generalised,  it' is  based  on  averages  derived 
from  various  job* sites  in /various  locales.    Working  conditions,  wages,  and 
so  on  vary  from  locale  to  locale,  job  to'job,  plant  to  plant.    For  example,  * 
on  the  whole,.. secretaries,  travel  less  than  salesmen,  but  in  some  companies 
the  converse  may  be  true.    Thus,  some  facts  in  information  systems  are  only 
, relative  or  normative  facts.    Other  "facts0  in  information  systems  are  not 
facts  at  all,  but  judgments  or  inferences  made  from  other  facts.    For  example, 
almost  no  research  has  been  done  to*  determine  personality  requirements  for 
specific 'occupations.    With  current  tools  suc{i  research  is  difficult  at  best. 
Yet  occupational,  information  systems  invariably  cite  particular  personality 
traits  as  .important  fo*  certain  occupa£ions.    Systems  which  do  not  provide 
in-service  for  users  and  staff  on  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  merits  of  the^  *  « 
information  tromponent  may  foster  misconceptions  about  the  world  of  work  and 
thus?* subsequently  distort  the  chd\ice  process. 

A  final  consideration  in  examining  s^3tems  involves  claims  made  by 
the  system  about  tjpAavstem.    If  the  system  professes  to  be  a  career  guidance 
systejn,  or^if  cl^*l||s&  made  that  it  can  fulfill  the  organizations  total 
_ career  devel6pment*H^onsibilities,  potential  purchasers  should  be  lipmeaifctely 
skeptical,    tyost  systems  provide  gpod  information  and*  excellent  access  strate- 
gies for  those  desiring  to  narrow  down  career  choices.    Most  systems  are.  weak 
when  it  cbmes  to  promoting  career  exploration,  or  expanding  the  career  aware- 
ness df  users.    In  either  case,  more  is  needed  than  information  itself.  As 
stated  previously,  good  career  information  is  necessary'but  not  sufficient  for 
good^-eareer  decision-making/  Decision-making  also  requires  skills  in  self  • 
assessment  and  the  decision-making  process.    Assistance  in  these  aspects  of  * 
the  choice  process  cannot  )>e  effectively  provided  by  machines.    The  same  holds 
true  for  career  exploration..*  £taff  mediation  itjYgsing  the  system  is  usually 
necessary  to  assure  that  users  employ*  the  system  to  explore  and  not  prema- 
turely narrow  their  choices.    This  is  especially  critical  whe^i  dealing  with  s* 
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youth  "since  their  experience  base  is  small  and  thei,r  decision-rc&king  skills  are 
untried.    Staff  involvement  is  essential  to  avert  selection  of  over-simplified  , 
decisions  vs.  a  more  complicated  decisioning  process,  i.e.,  a  staff  person  may 
be, able  to  use  information  to  explain  th©  more  complicated  concept  of  a  career 

•  lattice  vs.  the  student  identification  of  a  simple  Career  ladder. 

Examining  Various  systems  using  the  questions,  cited  above  should  enable 
.  interested  parties  to  select  a  system  to  fit  their  needs.    However,  if  it  is 
determined  that  purchase  or  adaption  of  an  existing  system  does  not  fit  the 
needs  of  the  agency^it  may  be  possible* to  organize  ani  implement  a  more  apprp- 
*        priate  system.    Below  is  a  brief  presentation  on  «oie  systems  which  meet  the 

criteria  cited  above  as  well  as  some  points  to  consider  in  organizing  and  , 
Implementing  a  new  system,  ' 

—  IMPLEMENTIN6/0R(JANIZING  A  SYSTEM        v  • 

/    Since  the  early  1970' s,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  funded  the 
develppment  of  state-wide  career  information  systems  in  nine  states— 
1^     Alabama,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Wisconsin 
^and' Washington.  ^Ehese  systems  compile',  appraise,  format^  and  deliver  information 
that  is  produced  through  the  efforts  of  federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  A 
Thus,  they-  deliver  National  and  State  and  localized  carreer  information.  tiT/ 
each  consortium* this  information  is  undated  on  a  regular  basis.  4  / 

\  These  consortiums  also  ax£  responsible  for  delivering  the  informatiojr     *  > 
to  users  through  a  variety  of  access  and  dissemination  strategiesT^ActS^ss  . 
strategies  include  structured  search  processes  that  list  occupations  related 
to  a  variety  of  Variables,  interests,  values,  abilities  and  so  on.  Dis- 
-  semination  of  information  is  provided ''through  diverse  media  including  at  least 

#  computers  and  printesLjnaterials'.    Delivery  standards  include: 


(a)  independent  u&er  operability, 

(h?  accessibility — systems  should  be  accessible  throughout 
the  dgency's  regular  scheduled  day,  and 

'  *(c)  varied  media  must  be  provided.  '  * 

»  • 
Cooperative  policy-making  boards  govern  each  system.    These  board)? 
include  representatives  from  producers  such  as  the  state's  employment  service, 
the  state's  education  system,  local  employer  and  labor  groups,  and  us^rs  such 
as  education,  manpower  training,  and  social  service  agencies.  1 

'Each  consortium  is  required  to  provide  services  to  agencies  using  the 
system.    The  user  services  staff  of  each  system  is  required  to  provide  training 
and  trouble  shooting  for  each  user  agency.    They  ar^-Also  required  to  publicize 
the  systems,  negotiate  contracts  with  user  agencies  and  evaluate  the  'delivery  * 
system  components.  ^  . 

Agenqies  ip.  states  where  consortium  systems  already  exist  should  investi- 
gate^ the  possibility  of  joining  these  systems.       Agencies,  especially  state 
CETA  organizations  and  prime  sponsors,  which  are  not  located  in  states  with  a 
career  information  system,  may  'be  able  to  help  establish  a  system  in  their 
state.    The  first  st'ep»  to  complete  in  preparing  to  organize  a  system  is  to 
determine  the  needs  of- potential  user  agencies  and  organizations.  Contacts, 
should  be  madewith  the  state  employment  service,  the  state  department  of 
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education,  offices  of  higher  education^  the  siate  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  State  Educational  Information  Center,  other  Prime 
Sponsors,  and  staW  social  service  organizations  such  as  vo^tional  rehabili- 
tation.   In  each  case,  the  best  contact  ,perst>n  initially  is  usually  the  head  of. 
1  the  agency •    S/he  can  make  references  to  others  Who  can  provide  the  specific 
data  needed  with  respect  to  interest  in  inaugurating  a  statewide  career  in-  ^ 
formation  consortium.    Gaining  widespread  -cooperation  is,  critical  pince  the  cost 
of  a  system  fo^  any  stogj^  agency  may  be  prohibitive.    Multiple  agency  use  can 
lead  to  a  per  xfk&x  cjj^Clower  than  that  for  much  less  useable  information  systems. 

If  cooperation  seems  possible,  a  second  step  involves  4aven£oryin^  existing 
Resources.    Critical  resources  include  existing  computet  and^tfJe?  media  itetwprks 
as  well  as  personnel  al'ready  involved  in  either  information  development  or  dissemi- 
nation.   Inventorying  Sources,  alsb  ho  Ida,  the  potential  for  identifying  additional 
support  and  user  groups,    tfor  example,  existing  computing  centers  often  have  equip- 
ment*^ which  is  Underutilized.  9  Computer  centers  may  see  providing  career  informa- 
tion as  a  means  qf  adding  tt>  services  and  thereby  increasing  cosrt  efficiency. 

If  developing*     system  se&ns*  feasible,  the  next  step  involves  acquiting  \ 
financial  assistance.    At  least  a  year  of  funding  is  needed  at  the  onset  to 
defray  start-up  costs  as  well^as  provide  support  during  system  establishment  in 
user  sites.    Once  established, ^ user  fees  can  be  assessed  to"  support  the  system. 
Funds  for  initial  development  of  information  systems  are  potentially  available 
'from  a  variety  of  soforces.^  Sources  %^nolude,  but  are -not  limited  to: 

Comprehensive 'Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  Funds. 
•      *  *  *» 
*  a)    State  and  lofcal  CEJTA  prime  sponsors 

b)    Special, governor1 s  set  asides  and  discretionary  funds. 

>"  -  ^  • 

■*  .  * 

II .    Education  Funds  •?     ■  - 

: 

S  a)  State  .and  locar"¥4ucat ion  agencies 

b)  Federal  Education  .funds       •  *  * 

1)  Administered  through  the  State  vocational  education  agency. 

2)  Careej"  Education  office  —  fundf^jr  is  available  at  the 
-State' or  "National  level. 

3)  Elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education "funds 

i 

IJI.    The  Employment  Servicer 

/  C    *  ■  - 

IV.  .The  flaiiohal  OccupationaX  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC), 
— discretionary  funds  and  special  grant  program 

NOICC  -  Career 'Information  System  Incentiye  Grants. 

The  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee 
'  (KOtCC)  Jias  officially  adopted  the  Career  Information  System 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  the  'standard  concept  for  * 
encouraging  the  development  and  use  of  occupational  informa- 
tion  for  career  choice  and  job  search  purposes! (the' nine 
previously  mentioned  Department  of  Labor  funded  programs).         <  # 
In  adopting  this' concept  it  is  the' intention  of  NOICC  to 
-continue  to * encourage  , the  development  of  career  information 

*  system  consortium^  in  all  states  through  a  series  of  incen- 

*  *tive  grants  which  will  be  made  available  in  mid-1979.  These 
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grant  will  focus  on  fostering  implementation  of  systems  in  ? 
states* which  have  not  already,  received  money  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  this  purpose.  ■ 

SOURCES  OF  ASSISTANCE       ,  . 

Those  interested  in  either  developing  or  adopting  a  computerized  system 
would  do  well  to  pontact  others  who,  have  ^experience  infcomput^ized  system 
organisation  and  implementation.    State  directors  of  the  existing  systems 
Qan  provide  initial  Ijelp.    A  list  of  n§mes  and  addres/es  follows. 

State-wide  .Information  Systems'  Consortium  Directors  ,  I 

for  nine  DOL^funded  sffates  ' 


ALABAMA 


"S 


COLORADO 


Contact  Perscm: 


Contact  Person: 


Dr.  Charles  Graves  * 
Executive  Director 
State  of  Alabama 

Occupational  Information  System  ^ 
First  Alabama  BaAk  Buildings 
901  A4ams  Avenue 
Montgomery^  Alabama  36130 
205/832-5737 


Ms;  P^fcine  A.  Parish 

Director,  Colorado  Career  Info-  System 

University  of  Colorado 

Wii^ard  Administrative  Center,  Rm.  7 

Boulder, "Colorado    80309  • 

303/492-8932    *     ,  * 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Contact  Per§oa: 


Dr.  Thomas  Welch  'A 
Director 

Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Syst 
60  William,  Street        ,  *  <-\ 

Wellesley  Hill,  Massachusetts  * 02 181  * 
617/237-2942  * 


MICHIGAN 


Contact  Person: 


Mr.  Joseph  McGarvey 

Michigan  Occupational  Information  System 
State  Department  of  Educationv 
Box  30009 

Lansing,  Michigan  48909 
517/373-0815 


MINNESOTA 


Contact  Person: 


Mr.  James  R.  Spensley 

Executive  Director,  Minnesota  Occupational  \ 

Information  System 
Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating 

Commission 
670  American  Center  Building  . 
160  East  Kellogg  Boulevard 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
612/2-92-6900  »       >  . 
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OHIO 


WASHINGTON 


WISCONSIN 


Contact  Person:    Ms,  Dfelforah  Gorman  ,   *    /  * 

•  '       Chief,  Caifefer  Information  System 

309  Fourth  Street 
*  Columbus,,  Ohio  43^16 

614/466-8987' 

Contact  Person:    Mr.  Elton  Chase 

c/o  The  Evergreen  State  College 
Science  Laboratory*  guilding  2 
.#1254 

'*  Olympia,  Washington   98505  ' 

*  206/866-6740 

Contact* Person:    Dr.  Roger  Larfbert 
Executive  Director 
^  Wisconsin  Career  Information  System 

.  Wisconsin  Vocational  Studies  Center . 

964  Educational  Sciences  Building 
v  1025  W.  Johnson  Street 

Madisqji,  Wisconsin  53706 
608/263-2704  v 


OREGON 


^Contact  P, 


Dr.  Bruce  McKinlay,  Director 
Career  Information  System , 
247  Hendricks  Hrfll 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon    97403  . 


Tjpo  additional  states  developing  CIS.  with  local  resources: 


CALIFORNIA**  ^  „ 

Mr.  James  Stubblefield   *  : 

Director 

Project  Eureka 

Diablo  Valley  College 

Pleasant  Hill,  Calif ori£a  94523 


NEW  YORK  ^  ' 

Dr.  Peter  Mollo  . 
Office  of  Educational  Statistics 
Board  of  Edu^ttion  t 
City  of  New  Mk 
110  livings ton  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 


More  in-depth  consultation^can  be  Obtained  through  the  National  Occupational 
Information  ^jordinating  Committee  (N0ICC) ,  the  Department  of  Labor  Employment 
and  Training  Administration,  ot  the  Association  of  Computer  Based  Systems, of 
Career  Information,  (ACSCI). 

The  contact^person  at  N0ic£  is:  X 

Mr.  Russell  Flanders 
Acping  Director 

National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee, 
Riviere""Build±ng ,  Room  801  ' . 

•  400  Maryland  Avenue  " 
Washington,  D.C.    20202  ,  ' 

•  •  ^         202/653-7000  )  - 


m 


For  further  information  contact: 


Department  of  Labor  '  *  , 

Employment  &  Training  Administration 
601  D  Street  .N.W.  ' 
Washington,  D.C.  2021? 
'  *■ 

The  contact  person  atACSCI  is:  v        /  f 

*  *  '•  '  J 

Mr.  James  Spensley  ♦  ^ 

*  President  ■  ' 

Association  for  Computer  Based  Systems 
*  ■  of  .Career -Information 

670  Americaiii  Center  Bjjilding 
150 -E.  Kellogg  Boulevard 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  # 55701 

612/296-69^2       v  tf  ,  . 

Agencies  not  interested  in  adaptihg.  or  developing  a  computerized  career 
information  system  but  nevertheless  interested  in  other  types  of  systems  or 
{  materials  Should  consult  guidance  directors  with  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion.   The  state  department  may  have  already  developed  mechanical  or  library 
mat£rial£  specific  to  the  state.    If  not,  the  guidance  director  phould  be 
able  tp  assist  in  locating  materials  with  probable  value  in  the^state  or 
region.-    These  can  then  be  further  evaluated  for. agency  use.  A 

One  important  topic  not  covered  in  any  detail  above  deals  with  techniques 
and  procedures  for  using  information  with  individuals  presenting  particular  / 
,  career  exploration  or  decision-making  .problems.    If  agency  staff  plan  to  use 
career  information  while  working  with  individual  clients  they  should  be  trained 
in  ^its 'proper  use.  ,T}ie  state  department  of  education^  vocational  guidance 
director  can  provide  pome  assistance  as  to  where  staff  in-service  training  cat! 
be  obtained.    Other  sources  of  assistance  include  staff t  in  guidance  depart- 
ments of  colleges  and  jiniver4ities  or  local  high  school  vocational  guidance 
counselors. 

Assistance  with  information  oij  entrance  occupations  and  occupational 
openings  in  the  statfe  can^be  obtained  from  the  state  Job-Servicef    Each  state 
Job  ^Service  has  specialists  in  occupational  research  and  information  development 
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UMMARY  OF  DHEW/DOL 
RKSHOPS  ON  YOUTH 


m  I.     SUMMARY  OF  DHEW/DOL  WORI^HOPS  ON  YblJTtf 
Introduction 

 :   •  *- 

i 

-One  of  the  major*  goals  of  the  Youth  Employment  and 
'Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  of  1977  is  to  ^ 
impirbye  the  linkage  between  employment ,  training ,  and  .* 

-education  services  available  to  youth.     Local  education* 
•  agencies  (LEAs)  ar?d  postsebond^ry  institutions  have  v 
been  involved  in  employment  arid  -traiftxn'g  programs -to 
some  extent  §ince  the  1960 '^s  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth -Corps  (NYC)   in-school  ap&  Summer  work  experience 
program^  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (EOA)  ,  as  well 

«  as  programs  authorized  under  the*  Manpower  Development 
,  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) .  YEDPA ,  however ,  goes  beyond 
.questions  ©reissues  addressed*  in  earlier  legislation  to 

'  thbse  which  have  not  keen  broach,ed'to  any  significant  - 
degree  previously,  e.g.,  the  development  o£  a  partner- 
ship, through  spe'cial  agreements  between  LEAs  and  CETA 

'  prime  sponsors ^^^and  the  awarding  of  academic  credit  for 
competencies  derived  from  work  experiences  gained  under 
the  new  youth  programs.  ■ 

To  facilitate  accomplishment  o£  this  m^jor  goal,  a 
series  of  five  Regional  CETA/LEA  workshops  were  cgn-  * 
Vened  during  December  1977  and  January 4 1978  for  the 
purpose  of  prpvidinc^  guidance  ap4  information  to  CETA 
prime  sponsors  and  LEAs  on  their  new  roles  nrandated  by 
the  Y&DPA  and  in- assisting  them^in  this  development  of 
these  Yip w  institutional- linkages •     The  workshops  were 
designed  to  aid  the  f  oArrulation/of  CETA/LEA  agreements 
/as  required  in  section  343(d>(l)  and  (2)  of  the  Act, 
which  (governs  in-school  programs  under  the  Youth, 
Employment  and  Training  Program  *(YETP)  .     The1  law  states 
that  a  minimum  of  22^ercent  of  ithe  prime  sponsors1 
YETP  allocation  must'  be  expended  for  programs  operated 
through  CETA/LEA  agreements.  *  m 


Specif  ically,  the  goals  of'  the- \prkshops  were  to: 
encourage  prittie  sponsor^,  LEAs,  and  'other  -community 
agencies  to  collaborate  ir>  helping  yo.ung*  people;' 
maximize  the  number  of  LEAs  making  agreements  with  . 
prime  sponsors;  provide  an  environment  ^conducive  to 
frank  exchange  of  data  sfacLjjjf orma.tion  between  prime 
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sponsors  and  LEAs;  and  finally  stimulate  t«he  development, 
adaptation,  and  spread  of  better  quality  career  employment 
experiences  for^oung  peopi^e,  including  the  design  of 
projects  which  arrange  for  provision  of  academic- and/or 
•other  credentials  which  would  be  helpf  ul^or  career 
access  and  advancement.  *  /\ 

B.      Background  - 


Planning  *nd  designing  the  workshops  were  carried  out 
jointly  between,  the  Department  of  Health,  EducafTofff- 
,  and  Welfare  (DHEW)  and  Department  odf  Labor  4D0L)  .  Each- 
*  workshop  spannedCl-1/2  days.    The  major  afctivi&es 

included  four  seminars  in  the  following,  areas:  Academic 
Credit,  Career  Development,  Work  Experience, -and  Imple- 
/  f.       menting  YEDPA.  ■  The  workshops  were  held  across  the 

+*i  on    i  fi   rial  1  •*»    «  _  .   _   _  .  - 
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nation  in  Dallas,  Texas;  San  Diego,  California;  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  ^ttendaijce  in  ,each  ranged  from'  180  to  242,  resulting 
in  approximately  1,000  prime  spwisqr  and  LEA  staff 
benefitting  from  the  workshops.    Except  for  the  seminar 
on  Implementing  YEDPA,  each  had , two  facilitators-~-one 
representing  DHEW  and  one  DOL.    A  series  of  questions- 
were  designed  for  the  participants  to  discuss  in  these 

seminars  using  the7  Phillips  66  apprpach.    This  strategy  

»     *    !LS  •  '    gr°?P  Participatory  model-served  as  an  information 
sharing  mechanism  fpr  the  participants. 


C.      Seminar  Summaries  "* 


ERIC 


Following  ar^  highlights  anVconcerris  thatTwere  raised 
in  each  of  the  four  seminars. 

v  * 

1.      Academic  Credit.    This  seminar  focused  on  questions 
andprogr am  designs  prime  sponsors  and  LEAs  should 
address  in  granting  credit  for  competencies  derived 
in  programs  undar  YEDPA .    Overall,  it  was  the 
.   consensus ■ that  (academic)  credit  should  be  awarded 

to  youth  in  the  program.'    However,  it  was  pointed 
•    out-  that  the  ^warding  of  academic  credit  As  a 

highly  structured  activity  which  is  of ten  ^determined 
by  State  and  local  lawfc.    There  are  approximately 
16,000  LEAs  an<  each  one  has  a  different  approach 
to  the  awarding  of 'credit.  %  .  • 

-\  , 

Academic  credit  for  nontraditional  educational 
.activities  is/an  area  that  has  been  and  is  still 
receiving  much,  consideration  by  educatprs  and 
noneducators  alike.     It  was  pointed  out  strongly  ' 
that  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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Academic  credit  was  generally  defined  as  "credit 
that  would  be  applicable  to  high  School  graduation, 
It*-was  Refined  in  th,e  broad  sense  of  the  term. 
The  issue  then  is  under  what  circumstances  or  how 
can  the  awarding  of  academic  cre&it  be  ^accom- 
plished? 7What  should  be  the  role  T>#  ^tlfS  LEA  and 
the  prin^f  sponsor  in  this  area?    It  ,was  felt  by 
most  -that  the  two  parties  would  have  to  jointly 
decide  on  this .and  that  they  must  consider  some 
important  issues.    It  is  important  to  note  'that 
any  arrangements  for  credit  toward  graduation  for 
experienc&p* under, CETA  should  be"  integrated  into 
the  structures  already  established  to  handle  such 
programs..    Existing  mechanism^  can  be  adopted. 
vYEDPA  should  not  set  up  separate  systems  apart 
from  the  educational- system. 

The  groups  felt  that  there  was  no  problem  in 
granting  credit  as  such,  but  agreed  that  the  LEAs 
must  be  responsible  for  attendance  and  students1 
progress.  Wherever ^a&gthe never  credit  is  to  be 
.g^yen,  competencies  must  be  preidentif ied  and  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  prime  sponsors  are  not 
in  the  .position  of  certifying  competency. 

The  competencies  required  and  the  kinds  of  credit 
generated  should  be  part  of* the  contract  between 
the  LEA  and  the-  prime  sponsor.     The  amount  of 
credit  given  for,  competencies  rests  with  the  LEA. 

$|pal  school  districts  het  the  number  of  credits 
, required  for  graduation.    Even*  though  academic 
credit^  could' be*  given,  in  most  instances  no 
♦procedures  for  providing  academic  credit  for  work 
under  YEDPA  have  been  negotiated  with  local  school 
boards.    Cooperative  education,  tooirk  experience 
education,  and  vocational  educatiori,  in  certain 
areas  of  the  nation,  have  procedures  for  granting 
academic  credit  after  training,  if  the  .training  is 
based  on  an  .agreement  where  responsibilities  are 
described  .for  the  locals  educatioh  agencies,  fpr 
the  young' person  involved,  ,and  for  the  prime 
sponsor.    The  emphasis  shcjuld  be  pn.  developing 
quali/ty  programs  in  which  Pertain ^cbmpetencies  are 
developed.     If  a  program  can  meet  such  standards, 
the  awarding  of  credit  shctold  be  no  problem.  If 
the  I  training  in  Youth  Coii^Naity  Conservation  and 
Improvement  Projects  (VcctP)^1S5ke-work-type 
jobs,  it  woul#not  be  suitable  for  academic  credit 
and  "no1  one  sfiauld  ekpect  a  youngster  to  receive 
academic  ^credit  fbr  clean-up  programs. 
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It  was  generally  felt  that  ttfjbre  is  a  problem  '. 
relating  established  State 'and  local  requirements 
IT    for  academic  credit  to  cismpetencies  that  a  young- 
ster will  find  in  the  world  of  work.  Competencies 
in  several  States  are  a  matter  of  law  and  there  is 
very  little,  flexibility  in  'defining  these  compe- 
tencies.   Each  group  reiterated  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of. the  LEA  to  decide  the  credit  and 
its  appropriateness  as  it  applies  to  high  school 
graduation,  diplomas,  or  certificates  of  completion 

In  terms  of  academic  credft  for  work  experience, 
it  was  noted  th%t  some  States  frown  upon  simul- 
.    taneously  paying  dollars  and  awarding  credit;  tha,t 
is,  the  schools  are  opposed  to  giving  both  money 
and  credit  for  work  experience.     In  Utah,  the  only 
credit  that  can  be  given  for  work  experience  is 
that  which  d,s  supervised  by  certificated  personnel. 

In  Alaska,  and  many  other  States,  the  school 
districts  encourage  academic  credi-t  for  work 
experience.    These  schools  do  not  make  any  dis-  ' 
tinction  between  in-school  or  out-of-school  work 
programs  in  terms  of  giving  credit.    Alaska  is  now 
taking  a  look  at  adapting  what  is  called  the  "Coos 
'  Bay  Model."    Developed  in  Oregon,  the  "Coos  Bay 
Model"  is  one  \ln  which  teachers'  are  given  the  task 
of  going  out  and  looking  at  particular  work  sites; 

■    identifying  the  tasks  that  are.  performed  on  the 
job;  and  applying  those  tasks  to  instructional- 
areas  such  as  mathematics,  social  studies,  science, 
and  others.    From. that  type  of  assessment  the  » 
teachers  decide  to  which  academic  course  those  * 
kinds  of  tasks  apply,  and"  how"  much  of "the  course 
offering  those  tasks  fulfill  for  credit,    /in  fact, 
if    it  was  mentioned  that  the  majority  of  high  schools 
throughout  the  nation"  now  have  some  type  of  of  f- 
campus  work  program  which  generates  academic 
credit  for  graduation.    For  those  out-of-school 
persons, -some  system  needs  to  be  developed  to  link 
prime  sponsors,  community-based  organizations,  and 

¥  LEAs  so  that  .these  youth  can  earn  credit  also. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  youngsters  master 
the  established  competencies:    There  must  be  joint 
decisions  on  who  would  measure  the  competency  * 
gained.    LEA  staff  probably  should  be  in  control 
^    of  thefractual  granting  of_ credit.     It  was  brought 
.«    up  that  credit  is  important  in  giving  experiential  " 
programs  credibility  vis-a-vis  students  and  within 

*  ■  -  ' 


the  educational  system/    The  awarding  of  cfedit 
can  improve  motivation  of  participants*    Also,  the 
development  of. these  programs  provides  a  good 
basis  for  cooperation  between  CETA  prime  sponsors 
ai\d_LEAs. 

Career  Development*    This ^seminar  explored  questions 
dealing  with  wayfc  of  improving  the  motivation, 
career^  exploration,  counseling ,  occupational 
information,  and  placement  of  $Ln-school  youth 
under  YEDPA .    There  seemed  to  be  four  major  areas 
which  elicited  the  majority  of  discussion: 
services  to  14-  and  15-year-olds;  involvement  of 
the  private  sector;  the  availability,  ^quality,  and 
dissemination  of  career, and  occupational  infor- 
mation; and  overcoming  sex  -stereotyping* . 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  14-  and  15-year-olds 
^should  receive  services  provided  under  YETP.  This 
"age  gjroup  is  generally  ready  to  explore  careers, 

participate  in  field  trips,, and  engage  in  other 

activities  to  increase  their  career  awareness  and 

development . 

.  \  *  ' 

Indeed,  these  types  of  activities  may  be,  particur 
larly  useful  since  this  is  a  key  age  group  in 
terms  of  their  transition  into  high  school  and  the 
world  of  work.     It  is  at  this  time  that  many 
potential  dropouts  might  be  prevented  from  doing 
so  at  age  16  Ijf  they  were  interested  and  motivated 
to  stay  in  school.    Failure^to  support  programs 
for  14-  and  15-year-olds  simply  means  paying  a  > 
dearer  price  later. 

In-  each  of  the  five  workst^ps,  concern  was  ex-  a 
pressed  regarding  the  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  * 
private  sedtor  for  work  experiences  because  this 
sector  can  and  should  make  key  contributions  to 
the'se  programs.    The  private  sector  can  be  used  in 
on-the-job  training  programs  and  ^or' "job  shadowing" 
where'  students  would  merely  observe  the  worker  on 
the  job.     In  addition*,  business  and  industry 
leaders  can  serve  in  advisory  'capacities  to  the 
youth  prime  sponsor  planning  councils, and  provide 
workers  to  participate*  in  career  days  Mn  schools 
to  tell  students  about  the  world  of  work.  Still, 
prime  sponsors  and  LEAs  desired  greater  private 
sector  involvem'ent  in  youth  programs. 
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Career  and  occupational  information  can  be  pro- 
vided-in  many  ways  some  involving  a  very  sophis- 
ticated design  where  the  information  is  compu- 
terized for  example,     in  other  cases,  career 
resqurce  centers  can  be  organized  in  school 
libraries  or  guidance  offices  which  pull  together 
occupational  information  and  related  services. 
These  centers  can  be  quite  effective,  especially 
if  they  are  coupled  with  a  strong  guidance  coun- 
deling  activity.    Career  resource  centers  are  in 
(  operational?  many  States  and  in  many  schools. 

Several  participants  were  disappointed  that  more 
States  were  not  setting  up  programs  to  gather 
accurate  occupational,  information  for  schools  and 
•  prime  sponsors,  within  their  'states.     There  are 

■.  eight  statewide  information  systems  •  currently 
funded  by  the  Career  Information  Service.  There 
is  authority  under  YEDPA  and  some  of  the  vocational 
education  amendments  for  the  development  of  national 
,and^ State  level  occupational  information  coordinating 

'.  councils. 

Finally,  in  the  career  development  seminars,  there- 
was  substantial  discussion  regarding  overcoming 
sexual  bias  and  sex  role^stereotyping.  Several 
groups  noted  that  services  to  14-  and  15-year-olds 

may  .be"  helpful  in  this  regard  that  basically 

this  -problem  is  a  large  one  involving  societal 
values  and  norms  that  neither  the  educators  nor 
CETA  can  combat  alone.     Emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  programs  of  career  awareness  involving 
career  exploration  and  career  experiences  at  an' 

.  early  age.  _  The  consensus  was  that  career  explora- 
tion and  transition  services  designed  for  16-  and 
17-year-olds  may  be  offered  tbo  late  to  overcome 
and  reduce  these  biases  that  are  part  of  our  ■ 

m,  working  society.       -  .  " 

Work  Experience.     The  work  experience  seminars 
focused,  on  questions  to  be  addressed  in  developing 
-  program  models  which  integrate  quality  work 
experience  with  the  education  curriculum.  Most 
viewed  work  experience  and  on-the-job  training 
activities  as  an  opportunity  to  expand  current 
•cooperative  and  distributive  education  programs. 
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With  respect  to  this  topic,  LEAs  and  prime  sponsors 
encountered  some  problems  regarding  interpretation. 
There  .seems  to  be  confusion  as  to  what  work  experience 
is  as  meant,  by  edjicatorp  and  as  defined*  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.     Further^  there  is  misunder- 
standing about  the  terras  stipend,  allowance,  and  - 
sufesidy.     Ijt  seems  that  educators  are  familiar, 
with  both  paid  and  nonpaid  work  experiences,  while 
CETA  only  deals  in  work  experience  involying 
financial  remuneration.     The  workshops  helped  to 
clarify  spme  of  these  terras/  i, 

Paying  wages  for  work  experience  may  cause  ,apme 
problems*  foi;  LEAs  since  they  do  not  pay  wages  to 
>all  students,  but  would  have  to  for  CETA  enrollees. 
For  example,  in  e&tablished  cooperative  education 
programs,  the  employer  must 'pay  the  youngster  \ 
wages*     There  was  some  concern  that  this  relation- 
ship could  be  upset  if  employers  decided  to  use  v'/y 
CETA  eligibles  in  their  programs  only  and  not  pay 
the  wages,  since  the  CETA  program  could  provide       ■  . 
these  funds.  * 

Two  observations  were  made  relative  to  yCCIP.  Ifc 
is  viewed  as  an  employment  rather  than  a  vocational 
training  program.     If  it  is  to  be  used  as  voca-       1  . 
-tional  training,  the  job  specifications  should  be 
developed  jointly  bythe  LEA  and  prime  •  sponsor  and^ 
can  become  the  vehicle  for  determining  successor  ^  - 
failure  of  the  program.     YCCIP  remains  primarily 
an  out-of-school  youth  program;    Where  there  are 
in-school  youth,  or  Where  youth  are  attracted  back 
to  school,  schedules  are  usually  arranged  for 
afternoon  or  evening  work. 

Questions  were  raised  relative  to  the  proposed 
rotation  of  pupils  through  various  work  experience 
and/or  job  sites.  m 

*Many  work^experience  components  are  not  fully 
worked  out  and  it  was  Suggested  that  the  following 
points  be  considered  in  developing  them:  identify 
interest  and  aptitudes  of  youngsters  and  marry 
those  with  placement  possibilities; . have  LEAs' 

-participate  in  training  worksite  supervisors; 
assure  that  work  experience  sites  are  productive 
and  that  real  jobs  |xist  not  just  make-work 

"situations*. 
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There  was  general  agreement  that  school-based  * 
counselors  should  be  used  *to  provide  testing  and 
to  assist  students  ,in  developing  a  vocational 
profile  or  individual  employability  plan.  Only 
through  testing  and  individualization  can  work 
experience  or  on-the-job  training  be  made  more 
meaningful. 

Prime  sponsors  and  LEA  staff  seem  to  have4  a  mutual 
problem  in  apprec%ting  the  capabilities  of  one 
another.     It' was  agreed  that  within  the  system  J 
there  are  solutions  to  these  problems.    A  new 
system  fpr  work  experience  does  not  rieed  to  be 
inverted;  we  can*tise  what  exists  and  modify  it  to 
fit  the  c<smditions  under  YEDPA  and  establish  a 
cooperative^ atmosphere  for  LEAs  and  prime  sponsors 
and-  the  youth  in  the  programs. 

\  * 
Lastly,  the  participants  stated  that  within  each 
State  there  a^jnany  exemplary  models  of  work*    ,  ' 
experience,  and  'theie  n.eed  to  be  identified  and 
shared  among  LfiAs  and  prime  sponsors. 

Implementing  YEDPA.  *  These  seminars  focused  ' 
on  a  general  overview  of  the  legislation  and  the 
regulations  which. govern  t^ie  new  youth  programs 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  model  program 
^relationships  to  be  developed  through  CETA/LEA 
agreements.    The' seminar  was  conducted  by  a  panel 
of  three  individuals  each  representing  a  specific 
perspective- — that  of  DOL.  a  prime  sponsor,  and  a 
local  education  agency.  1 

,        The  POL  Perspective .     The  legislative 

history  of  YEDPA  was  discussed  Emphasizing 
the  flexibility  accorded  to  prime  sponsors 
and  local  education,  agencies  ur\der  YEDPA 
in  developing  mandated  agreements. 

rE^ras^gtressed  that  all  indications  show 
that  YEDRS^rograms  will  be  funded  through 
FY  1979  and  tfeat- prime  sponsor/LEA  agree- 
ments will  exist^eyond  the  current  year 
This  provides  both>prime  sponsors  and 
♦educators  with  the  opportunity  to  improve 

Coordination  and  strenbf£hen  existing 
.linkages.    The. initial  development  of  an 
agreement  is  not  an  end,  but  a  beginning,. 
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A  Local  Education  Agency 's  Perspective .  A 
representative  of  a  local  education  agency 

I   shared  views  of  YEDPA.    The  organization,  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  formed  by 
a  collaborative  of  11  school  districts, 

V  serves  as  a  fiacilitato?  and  knowledge 
broker  for  programs  of  common  interest  i} 
to  the  member  districts.    The  presen-  /v  n 
tation  described  some  observations  -as  to 
tensions  perceived'  relati\je  to  pdfst 
prime  sponsor/LEA  collaboration.-  Briefly, 
from  t'he  educators  perspective 'these 

'  were:  *, 

'   '  •      •  *      .  **> 

-  poor  past  history  of  collaboration; 

-  restrictive  CETA  eligibility  income 
guidelines; 

lengthy  and  cumbersome  forms; 

-  funding  uncertainty; 

-  lack  of  emphasis  on  training  in 
CETA  programs; 


-  focus  of  CET£  on  economically 
disadvantaged  youth; 

•    -    lack  of  sufficient  CETA  < 
administrative  funds; 

-  poor  match  of  funding  cycles  between 
the  prime  sponsor  fiscal  year  and 
the  school  year; 

"  -    reduction-in-f orce  profcjems  in  .  < 
•    public  schools  due  to  declining 
enrollment;  and 

-  the  perception  or  view  that  YEDPA 
contains  inherent  criticism  of 
public  schools. 

Some  positive  aspects  of  LEA/prime  sponsor 
collaboration  as  generated  by  YEDPA 
include : 

-  considerable  new  funds  for  education; 

-  mandated  partnership # of  CETA  prime 
sponsors  and  school  systems; 

\ 
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flexibility  permitted  in  developing 
agreements ; 


-  mandate  that  schools  focus  on  hard- 
to- serve  youth; 

-  opening  school,- to-work  transition 
responsibility  to  many,pa£rts  of 
sbciety;  and 

-  the  reduction-in-force  problem,  which 
can  provide  n$w  roles  for  teachers  in 
noptraditional  instruction. 

The  presenter  concluded  With- some  remarks 
as  to  needs  and  concerns  Apr  the  future, 

\ 

-J  the  need  for  YEDPA  programs  to  be 
-  continued  for  sufficient  timex  to 
fully  determine  theii;  effectiveness; 

-  the  need  to  institutionalise  positive 
changes  within  school  systems; 

-  the  need  to  build  local  support; 

-  the  need  to  do  nontraditional 
^valuation  beyond  "the  numbers 
game"; 

- ^  more  lead  time  fdfc  planning; 

-  tnore  private'  sector  involvemerit; 
and  >w 

-  the  need  to  experiment  with "a  mix 
of  low-income  .and  higher-income 
youth . 

The  Prime  Sponsor's  -Perspective.  Two 
representatives  of  prime  sponsors  presented 
their  ideas  on  CETA/LEA  relationships. 

One  presenter  discusGd  the  Dallas  experience 
in  developing  an  LEA/prime  sponsor  agreement. 
The  beginning*  of  the  agreement  occurred  » 
prior  to  the  passage  of  YEDPA,  and  was  the  • 
result  of  a  school  desegregation  order. 
Althoqgh  the  agreement  was*  signed  by  the 
prime  sponsoriand  the  school  systems,  two 
other  actors  were  involved— community-  * 
based  organizations  and  the  private  sector. 
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The  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  community-based 
organizations  had  worked  very  closely  t 
together4.    Likewise ,  the  sckool  system  and' 
private  industry,  had  also  had  close  working 
relationships.    However.,/ these  four  groups 
came  together  for  the  first  time  as  a  *- 
result  of  the  negotiations  resulting  from 
the  desegregation  orc^er.    CETA  and  the 
private  sector* worked  together  "for  the 
first  time.   'The  fruits  of  this  gelation-' 
ship  were  shown  in  the  "Dallas  Youth  Incen-3 
tive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects'  -(YIEPP)  pro- 
posal $hich  included  a  great  deal*  of  private 
sector  participation  despite  severe 
t^rne  constraints.     The  thrust- of  the 
Dallas  story,  then,  is  that  a  potentially 
-explosive  situation  .was  used  to  establish 
ongoing  relationships'  among  the' major 
segments  of  the  Dallas  community  which-  • 
serve  xouth -and  which  will  be  continued 
under  YEDPA.  ,  -     "  . 

Baltimore* s# Harbor  City  Learning  program  4 
was  presented  as  an  example  of  a  pr^Lme 
sponsor/LEA  collaborative^process.  Harbor 
City  Learning  was  created  to  address  1 
Baltimore's  dropout  and  truancy  problems 
which  had  reached  epidemic  proportions •  > 
From  a  needs  assessment  survey, 
Baltimore  planner?  learned  that  most  .* 
students  dropped  out  fpr  three  basic 
reasons:     (1)  nonrelevance  of  the 
traditional  school  curriculum;   (2)  lack 
of  recognition  of  individual  needs, 
(class  sizes  averaging  30  to  50) ;  and 
(3)  economic  pressures.     The  Harbdr  City 
Learning  program  was  created  to  address 
these  needs. 

Harbor  City 'Learning  is  a  Pal timbre, 
public  high  school: operated  by  the 
school  system  under  contract  to  the 
Baltimore  CETA  prime  sponsor.  The 
partnership  between  the  prime  sponsor 
and  school  system  has  been  aided  by  the 
local  governmental  structure. "  Both  the 
school  superintendent,  who  is  chosen  by 
an  appointed  school  board,  and  the 
manpower  director  agre  members  of  the* 
Mayor's  Cabinet,  thus  reducing  •juris- 
dictional friction.     Even  so,  institu- 
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tional  support*  for  flarbor  City  Learning 
has  developed  :s lowly.    At  first,  the 
school-  system  contributed  only  a  prin- 
cipal now  the  school  system  contributes 

1  principal,  2  vice  principals,  44  teachers 

and  several  clerical  staff  an- in-kind 

contribution  of  $650,000  annually. 
The  sfchq$l  system  rather  than  the  prime 
Sponsor  operates  Karbor  City,  even 
though  the  funding  is  primarily  CETA. 
(Baltimore  did  not  want  'two  competing 
school  systems.)     The  Harbor  City  program 
operates  year-round  on  a  tri-semester 
basis.    The  "out-of -school "  program 
consists  of  five  vocational  clusters  of 
200  students  each*  and  an  80-student 
Experience-Based  Career  Education  com- 
ponent.    Each  Vocational  cluster 
contains  both  -prime  sponsor  and  school 
system  staff*  j  Maximum  integration  is 
^  provided. -between  academic  offerings  .and 
work  experience.   .Vocational  offerings 
are  reviewed  by  a  "labor  advisory  committee 
to  assure  relevance  to^ available  "private 
sect6r  jobs  in,  Baltimore. 

Harbor  City  students  must  be  eligible 
for  CE*A  Title  I  (and  more  'recently 
YETP)and  read  at  a  5. 5.  grade  level  • 
or  higher*,  and  be  able  to  graduate  within 
two  years.    '(Other  programs  exist  for  the 
functionally  illiterate,  etc.)  Students 
must  meet  certain  academic  arid  department 
standards  to  jfemain  in  the  program  and 
superior  performance  is  publicly  recognized. 
(Discipline  i$  handled  by  a  student-  ' 
faculty  committee.)       :  ' 

Harbor  City  offers  both  a  regular  high 
school  diploma  and  a  GED.    A  waiver 
was  received  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education  to  offer  the  GED  program 
to  persons  who  have  been  out  $>f  school    .  , 
for  less  than  'twd  years.    Students  "who 
complete  the  G£D  program  are  allowed 
full-time  work?  experience  Jntil  the  end  * 
of  the  school  «year. 


The  development  of.  the  Harbor  City  Learning 
program  was.  not  without  problems.  When 
the  program  was  first  announced,  the  local 
M,i  press  questioned  the  social  justice  of 
serving  dropouts  'and  truants.  Finding 
the  right  teachers  and  administrators  Was 
and  is  still  difficult.     Harbor  City  has 
had  four  principals  in  five  years;  teachers 
who  are^turnsa  off  by  the  traditional 
school  are  not  necessarily  right  %for  an 
alternative  education  setting.  Mixing 
school  and  manpower  staff  under  a  single 
director  has  caused  divided  loyalties, 
*  the  "who  evaluates  me,  who  pays  me" 
syndrome.    The  awarding  of  academic- 
credit  by  noncredited,  nonschool  system 
staff  required  time  to;  develop,  and  the 
permission  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

\ 

Collaboration -takes  time,  but  institutional  changes 
can  ocdfc:.    -The  collaborative  process  can  work; 
academ^Bcoursework  and  work  experience  can  be 
integrated.     Baltimore  has  seen  many  dropouts 
receive  diplomas  through  Harbor  City.     The  attendance 
rate  is  far  higher  than  in  the  general  school 
population. 

In  the  discussion  period,  the  groups  considered  a 
range  of  items,  although  considerable  emphasis  was 
on  processes  and  the  dif f iculties^of  achieving 
changes  in  short  periods  of  time..    It  was  genera3-l}fcr- 
concluded  that  the.  biggest  gain  that  could  be  made 
this  year  was  to  get  a  start  either  by  expanding 
quality  efforts  already  in  place  or  by  taking  the 
first  steps  to  develop  new  ones.     The  fact  that 
some  prime  sponsors  had  already  achieved1  creative 
and  productive  linkages  served  to  prompt  others  tp 
recognize,  that  YEDPA  could  in  fa,ct  b$  a  catalyst 
for^ institutional  change.  „ 

A  number  of  other  issues  tended  ,to  pervade  these 
seminars.,    First,  both  prime  sponsors  and  LEAs 
questioned  who  had  the  "upp^T han'd1'  in  negotiations. 
To  this,  t;here  .is  jio  clear'-cut  answer.     In  some 
sense,  the  prime  sponsor  can  specify  certain  basic 
parameters  and  thus  has  the  ascendent  role*  The 
prime  sponsor  may  require,  for  example,  that  LEAs 
adhere  to  certain . limitations  'it  has  placed  oft 
itself,  such  "as  the  percentage  of  funds  that  might 
be  available  for  administrative  expenditures.  1 
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The  bottom  ljjie  is,  however,  that  botfc,  must  work' 
together.    Neither  the  prime  sponsor  nor  the  LEA 
has  access  to  at  least  22  percent  of  the  y£tp 
funds  without  an  agreement, 

V 

Many ^questions  were  raised  about  how  the  private 
sector  can  be  involved.  *~Tfi\s  proved  to  b6  a 
difficult  problem  with  no. clear  answers,  On-the- 
jQb  training  remains  the  basic  tool,  since  private 
'  sector  wage  subsidy  is  not  permitted  under  YETP  ^ 
and  YCCIP.  Some  areas  have  active  school-to-work 
or  similar  councils.     The  State  of  Calif ornia  1 
appeared  to  have  a  particularly  well-defined  and  ■ 
Productive  council.  Th^  National  Manpower  Institute 
might  be  able  to  assist;  prime  sponsors  in  setting 
up  .local  councils.  Some  wage  subsidy  experiments 
are  being  implemented  through  the  YIEPP  and  other 
discretionary  programs .  . Further ,  new  interest  in 
private  sector  initiatives  is  b^ing  generated  by 
the  President.    Even  without  councils,  however, 
prim^,spQnsors  should  at  a  minimum  be"  involving  . 
the  business  sector  in  identifying  occupations  of 
growth  in  the  labor  market  and  in  helping  develop 
curricula  th^t  they  would  find  acceptable. 

Questions  were  alssxfraised  about  how  tp  measure 
success.     There <was  no  closure  on  this  point,  and 
it  was' obvious  th^t  more  assistance  is  needed  in 
this  regard.     The  general  feeling  was  that  the 
soundest  guantif iablV-goals  would  probably  best  be 
those  £ased  on  past  experience.    Developing  sound 
.goals  thus  appeared  to  be  more  of  an  evolutionary 
process. 

Finally,  a  number  of  concerns  were* raised  about 
abademic  credit.     Some  prime  sponsors  indicated 
that  they^felt  "caught  in 'the  middle."  According 
to  the  legislation,-  they  were  to  make  "appropriate^ 
efforts"  to  arrange  for  Academic. credit,  but  this 
gave  them  little  clout  despite  the  responsibility. 
Several  requests  were  made  that  the  -language  be 
strengthened;  it.  was  indicated,  however^  that 
Congress  had  deliberately  been  vague  and  that  any 
more  stringent  language  should  n&tj  bet,  expected. 
It' was  suggested  that  progress  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  awarding  academic  credit  for* work  experi- 
ence could  sometimes  be  most  effectively  attained  ■ 
at  the  State  level.,  Som.e  prime  sppnsors,  e.g,  , 
California  and  the.  Baltimore  consortium,  worked 
successfully  with  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Conclusion 


Overall,  the  consensus  was  the  workshops  and 

seminars  served  a  valuable  function  for  the>partici-" 
pants*    They  facilitated  the  process  of  information 
sharing  among  priirte,  sponsors -and  LEAs  and  helped  each 
understand  the  other's  role  under  YEDPA. v. The  partic- 
ipants felt  that  the  workshops  had  provided  them  a  good 
beginning  in  the  process  of  developing  CETA/LEA^agree- 
ments.     Success  in  the  implementation  of  these  agrees 
ments  will  be  tracked  by  both  DOL  and  DHEW, 
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YEDPA:     OBLIGATIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN .EDUCATION* 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Hoyt,  Jr.         #  I '  % 
'director,.  Office  of  Careeir  Edjrfcation  -  /. 

.    U.S.  Office  of  Education 
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\  * 
' Introduction  v  ,  \  • 

Since  1960|  the  ratio  of  youth  to  adult  ^Unemployment 
has  remained  stable  at  about  3:1.     Likewise,  the  .ratio  of 
unemployment  among  honwhite^youth,  as  opposed  to  white  ^ 
youth/  has  remained  at  jabout  2:1.     During  this  same  perioci, 
under  enjoyment  among  youth,,  defined  as  the  number  accenting 
employment  at Ji  lower  level  than  that  for  which/ they  are 
prepared,  has  also  increased  -dramatically?*        ^  #  , 

Conscious  and^conscientious  attempts  to  Seal  with, this 
problem  have  be'en  'mounted  in  recent  years  by  various  parts 
of  the^  Department  of  # Labor,  .by  a  varietyS:o£  comftmnity-based 
organizations,  and  by  the  formal  educ^atioh,*«^steia<    From  a 
"results"  viewpoint,  these  .ef-fprts  have  not  succee 
altering  these  ratios.*  This,  of  course,,  does  not  mea^that 
go©4  and  worthwhile  things  have-not  been  learned  nor  that 
youth,  in  general,  have  riot  received  assistance/      ^  * 

'   „  The  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Yout^Emplpygtent  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Ac't^  of  1977,  rj^Knized  the  past     .  , 
contributions  of  these  three  sociej^I^JPfrents  by  including- 
all  of  Jtfieftuin  the  legislation:.  *  In  doing  so, ^  the  Congress' 
asked  dach  to:     (a*)  increase  the  intensity,  and  variety  of- 
their  actions;  and  (b)  work  together  rather*  than  separately*. 
When  results  ^are  assessed,  the --"bottom  line"  will  be  the 
extent  to  which  the  youth/wbrk/&chooling  problem  has  been 

"alleviated.     The  "next-to-the-b^oti:om  line"  will  be  the 
extent  to\ which  and  the  eJLfectiveijesfi  with  which  a  true 
oparlabprative  ef  ffftt'  has  ffgen  initiated.  , 

/  , 

The.  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  address  responsi- 
bilities of  the,  formal  education "system  in  this  collaborative 
fef fort.     Its  ba^ic  thesis  is^  that,  as  education  "discharges 
its  obligations  under  YEDPA, &  series  of  opportunities  for 
needed  basic  structural  changes  in  education  will  inevitably 
emerge.     While  YEDPA,  by  itself,  is  not* a  sufficient  reason 
to  changfeT  the  American  education  system,  it* may  well  become 
a  -catalyst*  for  change.  < 

♦Remarks  prepared  for;  presentation  at  DOL/DHEW#  #YED£A  workshop 
f or  CET&  Prime  Sponsors  and* LEAs  in  December  1977  and  * 
January  1978.  *  * 


To  defend  this  thesis ,  an  attempt  will  first  bQ  made  to 
specif^  obligations  of  the  formal  education  system  found  in  ' 
:the  YEDPA  legislation.    This  will  be  followed  by  a  lifting 
of,,  youth  n,eeds  to  be  met  by  the  collaborative  effort" involving 
the  education  system*    Finally,  a* series  of  opportunities 
for  basic  educational  change  growing  out  of  methods  regy^red 
to  meet  education-1  s  obligations  will  be  identified  and    '*  ' 
briefly  discussed, 

Obligations  of  Education  Found  in  the  YEDPA  Legislation 

■  i  ■ —  *■  >  - 

•The  YgDPA  law  P.L.  95-93  identifies  specific  obliga- 
tions of  education  in  several* places •  They  can  be  summarized 
as  follows :  ' 

r 

*  j» 

Title  I  -  -Young  'Aciult  Conservation  Corps 

1.      Tile  Secretary  tpf  Labor  is  required  to  work  with 
— *  the  Department  of  HealtljrHEduc^tion,  and  Welfare 

'  -to  make  suitable  arrangements  whereby  academi<T 
\  -credit  may  be  awarde'd  fry  educational  institutions 
'  and  agencies  for  congpetencies  "derived  from^jprk 
experience.,     (Sec'.  804  (e))  .    This  requirement- 
exists  in  \  spite  of*' the  f^gy  that  the  formal        -  . 
education^  s.y^em  will  not  be  directly  involved*  . 
*    in  providing-nor  in  evaluating  training . 

-    '    2.      The  *  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
may  make  gjrants  to  any  public  Agency  or  organi- 
zation for  State  and/or  local  programs  funded  with 
the  30  percent  of  funds  set  aside  for  State  and 
local  progranfe.     (Sec.  806(a)(2)),    Public  educa- 
tional institutions  qualify  for  such  grants.  , 

Title  II ,  Subpart,  1  -  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement^Pilot  Projects 
"  z  *    "  ^  :     I         "        t  '        "  """ 

l.t     The  prime  sponsor  must  provide  assurances*  that 
*      '         arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  appropriate 
«  L]BA  that  participating  in~sahool  youtjh  apre  enrolled 

and  jfteeting  the  minimum  -academic  arid  attendance 
requirements *of  the  school.     (Sec.  327 (a)  (4) (K) ) . 
I  ,   LEAs  have,,  obvious  obligations  to  supply  prime 

^  «     *  sponsdrs  with  these  data  under  clear  agreements . 

*2.'      The  Secretary  of  Labor  must,-  in  his  report  to 
4  the  .Congress,  include*  data  witly  respect  to  the 

"        degree  to  which  employment  opportunities  provided 
haye  caused  out-of- school!  *%youth[  to  return  to 
.school  or  others  to  remain  in  school.  (Sec. 
,329(3)).^  LEAs  have  clear  obligations  to:     (a)  * 
devise  and  implement  arrangements  for  out-ojE- 
n  scK5ol  youth  to  return  to  schoafty^nd  (b)  parti- 

cipate in  of forts  to  encourage  in-school  youth 
~-  .  to  remain  in  school.  "  ~ 
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3.      The  prime  sponsor  must  provide  assurances  that 

consultation  hatf  bteen  held  with  public  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  agencies  including  vocational 
and  postsecondary *  education  institutions!  (Sep. 
327(a)(4)(D)).     Educational  institutions  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  such  consultation. 

Employment  opportunities  provided  -youth  partici- 
pating under  this  subpart  may  take  place  in  LEAs, 
institutions  of  higher  education, *  and  other  kinds 
of  educational  institution^ „  ,  (Sec.  326(1)).  The 
education  system  has  gg  obligation  to  make  available 
some  employment  opportunities'  foir  youth  enrolled 
under  this  subpart. 


Title  II,  Subpart  2  -  Youth  CommunT^  Conservation  and 
Improvement  Projects  .*  "  ] 

1.      The  prime  sponsor  is  required  to  include,  in  the 
proposed  agreement  to^  conduct  such  d  project/  a 
description  of  arrangements  made  with  school  , 

systems  including  school  cooperative  programs. 

(Sec?.  336(b)  (1)).     Educators  have  an.  obligation  to 
work  wi^tit prime  sponsors  in  making  such  arrangements. 

The  prime  sponsor  is  required  to  describe  plans 
for  coordinating  the  training  and  work  experience 
with  school-related  programs,  including  awarding 
academic  credit.*     (Sec.  336(b)  (2)  )  .  Educators 
have  an  obligation  to  participate  in  forming 
ar^d  carrying  out  these  plans. 

3.      Projects  are  required  to  be  conducted  in,  such*  a 
;      manner  as  to  permit^  participating  in-school  youth 
to  coordinate  -their  jobs  with  classroom  instruction 
(Sec.  337  (b)  (2) )  .     Educators  have  a  responsibility^^ 

to  arrange  school  schedules  and  the  school 

day- — in  ways  that  make  such  coordination  workable 
and  effective.' 

Title  II, . Subpart  3  -  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program 

1.      The  program  for  in-school  youth,  under  this  sub- 
part, must  be  administered,  under  contracts  with 
the  prime  sponsor,  by  an  LEA,  a  consortium  of 
LEAs,  or  by  a  postsecondary  educational  institution. 
^  (Sec.  346(c)(2)).     Educators  have  an  obligation  to 
administer  such  efforts.  S 
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2.  The  program  fo'r*in-school,  youth  may  include  a 
variety  of  school-to-work  transition  setvices  for 

.        all  youth,  agfes  16-21  as  well  as  special  work 

•  experience- programs  for  economically  disadvantaged 
youth.     (Sec.  -3v45(a)  (2))  .     Educators  have  an 
obligation  to  ^plan  for  implementing  programs 
of  both  types « 

*  -  *  *  * 

3.  Economically  disadvantaged  in-schoo^  youth  parjbici- 
^  *    pating  in  this  subpart  are  to  be  selected  by  the 

educational  institution  based  on  certification 
made  by  school-based  guidance  counselors.  (Sec. 
346(c)(6)).     Educational  institutions  have  an 
■obligation  to  "perform  this  selection  function 
and  to"  demonstrate  its  validity. 

~  ;  :  » —  t 

Not  less  than- 22  percent  of  the  funds  available 
-  under  this  subpart  must  be  used  for  programs  for 
,        in-school  youth  under  'agreements  between  prime 

sponsors  and  LEAs.     (Sec.  343(d)).  '  LEAs  have  an  . 
obligation  to  make  sure  this  22  percent  is  a 
minimum,  not  A  maximum/  and  to  enter  into  sub- 
contracts with  postsecondary  education  institutions, 
to  serve  youtj?  in  such  settings. 

5.  LEAiyaxe  reguired  to  secure  funds  from  .prime  - 

^P01§1fs  for  use'  in  Part'  to  employ  additional 
schooT-based  counselors  to  carry  out  provisions  of  .r 
,  this^SAibpart.';'  (Sect  346  (c)(3)).     L%&s-4*iye  an       f  r 
obligation  to  do  so  without  supplanting  currently 
employed  counselors.  •  , 

6.  Special  provisions  are  made  to  encourage  programs 
to^  make*  available"  employment  and  career  counseling 
to  gresecorits^ry  youth.     (gee.  348  (c)(1)(E)).  *  . 
Edir&a^ors  have  an  obligation  to  discover  and          1  / 
implement  ways-of  making  this  a  reality. 


7.      Ten  percent  of  funds  available  under  this  subpart  * 
may  be^q^ed  for  .work  experience  programs  for  youth 
£rom  various  socioeconomic  levels  and  are  not 
restricted%to  economically  disadvantaged  (income- 
eligible)  youth.     (Sec.  345  (a)  )•  'Educators 
hav^an  obligation  to  plan  for  and  implement  thj.s  1 
section  of  the  Act. 

8e      'YfcutK  Councils  are'1  to  be  established  under  this 

subpart.     (Sec.  34'6(b))  .     Educators  have  a^  obligation 
' to  participate  in  such  youth  councils  and  Vork 
constructively  with  them"!  :     '        S  ,  , 
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There^are,  thus,  a  miniijuim  of  20  legal  obligations  for 
~ectucation  specified  in  this  law.    when  viewedncollectrvelyv 
they  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  what  education  is  *o  do,  but 
very  little  about  how  these  obligations  are  to  be  met* 

Specific  Youth  Needs  Addressed  in  the  YEDPA  Legislation 


Title  II  of  YEDPA  contains  references  to  a  variety  of, 
youth  needs  to  be  met  jointly  through  collaborative,  efforts  _ 
of  CETA  prime  sponsors,  community-based  organizations,  and  "~*t 
educational  institutions.    While  education  is  not  solely 
responsible  for  meeting  these  needs,  it  behooves  all  educators 
to  be  aware  of  tfieir  nature.     Including  both  in-school  and 
out-of-«chool  youth,  Subpart  1  pertains  to  needs  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth',  ages  16-19.     Subparts  2  and  3  refer  to 
needs  of  all  youth,  ages  16-21,  as  .well  as  certain  additional 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth.    A  summary  listing 
of  such  youth  needs  for  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
includes  the  nped'to;  * 

Subpart  d;        •  • -  - 

1.      Earn  enough  money  so  they  can  remain  in 
high . school 

>  2."    Earn  enough  money  so  they  can  return  to  high 

school  (for  dropouts) 

■3.   ,  Find  ways  of  re-entering  high  school  (for 
_  dropouts) 

•  •  , 

4.      Discover  career-related  reasons  , for  completing 
high  school 
S  ' 
Subpart  2:  * 

1.  *  Earn  money  while  acquiring  specific  vocational 

skills  »  S  ^  , 

2.  Expand  options  for  vocational  SKill  training 
-  beyond  those  offered1  by  the  education,  system  * 

3.  Acquire  general  empioyability  skills  0 
Subpart  3; 

1.  Engage  in  subsidize^  work  experience  that.  . 
Will  -enable  .them  to  explore  career  options 
and  make  better  career  decisions 

2.  .    Acquire  specific  vocational  skills 

3.  Be  recipients  of  transition  services  called 
for  in  this  subpart  available  to  all  yttuth 
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Under  Subpart  3,  a'vtotal  of  16  youth  needs  are  identi- 
fied to  be  made  available  to  all  participating  ;youth,  ages 
16-21.    These  include,  far  exatnple,  the  need  for^ 

1.      Counseling ,  including  career  counseling 

—2.  Occupational,  educational,  and  labor  market 
information  of  a  national,  State,  and  local 
nature 

-      3.      Assistance  dn  making  t;he  transition  from 
school  to  work 

J4.      Career  exploration  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sector^ 


5.      Job  placement  assistance  , 


r 


6.      Assistance  in  combatting  race  and  sex 

stereotyping  as  deterrents  to  full  freedom  of 
educational  and  occupational  choice. 

^         These  youth  needs  have  been  listed  for  three  purposes: 
(a)  to  illustrate  that  they  represent  needs  all^three 
partners  in  tSuis  collaborative  effort  have  been  trying  to 
meet  for  several  years  ;^  (b)  to  emphas^g  that  the  Act 
provides  a  series  of  nevr  resources  and  development  of 
approaches  to  meeting  these  needs;  and  (c).  to, point  out  once 
more  tha,t  these  needs  are  to  be  met  through  a  collaborative 
effort*  * 

Opportunities  for  Needed  Educational  Change 

American  education  cannpt  fully  meet  its.  YEDPA  obliga- 
tions through  its  present  structure.    Change  is  needed. 
Such  change  must  be  planned  and  implemented  in  ways  con-  . 
sistent  with  all  basic  goals  of  education  and  the  educational 
needs  of  all  students.    YEDPA  provides,  education  with 
several  opportunities  for  basic  change  as  it  seeks  to  meet 
its  obligations  under  this  Act.  ■  \ 

Opportunity  1:    To  plan  anS  implement  ways  of  utilizing  the 
broader  community  m  the  educative  process.     Several  parts 
of  YEDPA  contain  provisions  for  in-schdol  youth  to  utilize 
the  personnel  and  physical  resources  of  the  broader  community 
as  well  as  those  of  the  education  system,  in  preparing 
themselves  for  work.    This  should  be  welcomed  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ,use  the  community  as  a  learning  laboratory. 
Educators  have  known  fbr  years  that  youth  can  and  do  learr7. 
in  more  places  than  the  classroom,  in  more  way?  than  through 
reading  books,  and -from  more  persons  than  classroom  teachers. 
In  this  increasingly  complex  society,  we  can  no  longer/plan 
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to  duplicate  community  learning  resources  within  the  school-* 
house  walls*     If  we  can  apply  such  principles  to  t^he  business/ 
labor/industry  community,  we  can  also  apply  them  for  other- 
purposes  to  such  community  settings  as  libraries,  museums, 
art  galleries,  ariok community  service  agencies.     Just  as  J 
students  can  learn  outside  of  the  school  building,  so,  too, 
can  educators.    To  seize  this  opportunity  would  provide 
educators  a  means  to  implement  such  longstanding  educational 
goals  as  those  found  in  the  extended  school  day,  the  dis- 
tended school,  and  the  year-round  school. 

Opportunity  2f    To  learn  about  and  implement  new  ways  of 
awarding  academic  credit.    Throughout* the  YEDPA,  repeated 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  to  find  ways  of  awarding 
academic  credit  for  work  experience*  .  Since  four  out  of 
every  five  high  schools  already  do  do,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  the  concept.     What  is  new  is  the  request' that  academic 
credit  be  awarded  for  experiences  neither  supervised* nor 
^evaluated  by  professional  educators*     On  top  of  this,  parts 
of  YEDPA  also  ask  for  academic  credit  to  be  awarded  both  for 
basic  academic  skills  and  employability  skills  acquired 
through  the  XEDPA  experience. 

s     .  * 

American  education  faces  serious  and  inescapable  respon- 
sibilities both  ,to  guarantee  the  validity  Qf  academic  credit 
granted  and  for  assuring  that  such  credits  are  appropriate 
to  count  toward  graduation  requirements.     These  responsi- 
bilities can  be  met  within  the  framework  of  the  YEDPA 
legislation  only  if  planning  and  implementation  efforts  in 
the  arena  of  performance  evaluation  are  stressed.  Such 
efforts  must  move  us  away  from  so  great  a  dependence  on  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  a  classroom  as  a  criterion  for 
credit-counting  and  toward  a  greater  eritphasis  on  demonstrated 
performance.     Resistance  to  performance  evaluation,  as  a 
basis  for  granting  academic  credit,  has  come  both  because 
some  educational  experiences  defy  pure  performance  evaluation 
and  because  instrumentation  for  performance  evaluation 
remains  imperfect.     If  the  YEDPA  legislation  efts  serve  to 
stimulate  educators  to  value/  to  validate,  and  to  use  per- 
formance evaluation  as  a  basis  for  granting  academic  credit, 
a  significant  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  improving  our 
entire  system  of  formal  education.     The  large  sums  of'  dis- 
cretionary knowledge  building  funds  available  under^YEDPA 
should  help  'cjreatly. 

Opportunity  3:    To  provide  diversified  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  students  within  the  framework  of  an  integrated 
edu6ational  sy/Stinu     A|fa.  three  subparts  of  Title  II  of  YEDPA 
provide  multiple  opportunities  for  special  services  aimed  at 
helping  economically  disadvantaged  students.     It  is  a 
direction  that  is  eminently  necessary.     This  is  not  to  say 
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it  is  Sufficient .    We  must  follow  this  same,  principle  for 
all.    This,  too,,  represents  an  opportunity  for' educational 
planning  4nd  implementation  long  overdue  in  .American  educa- 
tion.   The  principle- under  question  is  what  some  have  des- 
cribed as  the  "doctrine  of  fairness"  which  holds -that,  to  be 
fair  to  all  students,  we  must  expose  all  to  exactly  the  same 
experiences.    To  those  who  recognize  and  value  individual 
differences,  it  is  better  known  as  the  "doctrine  of  unfair- 
ness"——i.e.,  as  a  doctrine  that  should  he  abolished.  A 
true  "doctrine  of,  fairness"  would  demasad/that,  assuming  a 
common  core  of  basic  knowledge  at  what  Commissioner  Ernest /Boyer 
has  described  as  the  "basic  school"  and  "middle  school" 
levels,  differing  educational  opportunities  be  made  avail- 
able, in  the  form  of  both  in-school  and  community  educational 
experiences,  for  all  students..   If  the  YE DP A  legislation  can 
stimulate  a  basic  change  in  American  education,  especially  • 
at  the  grade  10-12  level,  aimed  at  providing  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  "learning  to  do"  and  "doing  to  learn"  educational 
experiences  for  all  students,  it  will  have  made  a  significant 
contribution. 
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portunity  4:    To  enhance  and  protect  freedom  of  career 
choice .    Both  Title  I  and  Subparts  1  and  2  of  YEDPA's  Title      ^  ^ 
II  are  restrictive  in  terms  of  the  type  .of  work  experience 
and  training  opportunities  made  available  to  economically 
disadvantaged  youth.    The  economic  r,ewards  resulting  from 
participation  may  well  cause  many  such  youth  to  narrow  their  J  JU- 
consideration  of  possible  occupational  choices  to  those 
available  under' the  Act.    To  avoid  this  danger,  it  is 
essential  that  educators  start  planning  now  to  discover  ways 
of  helping  economically  disadvantaged  youth  whose  career 
goals  differ  from  opportunities  available  under  this  Act  , 
j   discover  alternative  ways  of  moving  toward  such  career 
goals. 

Once  again,  education  is  faced  with  a  stimulus  oppor- 
tunity to  change,  holding  implications  for  all  students^  *  „ 
Onefs  career  choices  profoundly  affect  the  'individual's 
total  lifestyle.    Such  choices  have, been  unduly  restricted  , 
fo*  many  youth  on  the  basis  of  parental  occupation;  socio- 
economic level;  occupational  stereotyping  based  on  rac£, 
sex,  and  physical  handicaps;  and,  most  of  all,  by  inadequate 
opportunities  t9  engage^jji  'career  exploratioh  in  the  occupa- 
tiorial  society  itself.    With  more  than  seven  out  of  every  t 
ten  youth  currently  enrolled  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  currently  expressing  neecl  for  more  Help  in  career 
decision-making,  the  time  has  surely  come  to  ponsider  this 
as,  a  challenge  for  educational  planners  and  decision-makers-. 
The  need  to  plan  for  and  provide  multiple  opportunities  for 
career  exploration  for  aljl  s^udeatS  is  xadde  clear  by  the 
special  challenges  the  YEDPA  legislation  poses  for  econom- 
•  ically  disadvantaged  students.    It  is  a  need  that  must  be 
met. 

ERjC  .,  ,  • 
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6pportunity  5;    To* rfelate  educational  experiences  to  later  4 
lifestyle  activities  gf  youth,     TitLe  II,  Subpart  3,  of  " 
YEDPA  calls  for  sqhool-based  counselors  to  certify  that  work 
experience  opportunities  are  related  to., career  and'  educa- 
tional goals  of  participating  students.     This,  of  course,  is 
only  the  top  of  the  "iceberg"  of  educational  relevancy. 
Whether  orsnot'work  experience's  are  related  to  educational 
experiences  will,  irf.  reality,  depend  on  the  degree  to  which 
kthe  teaching  faculty  recognizes  the  need  and  ppssibilities 
for* doing  so.     Important  as  counselors  obviously  are,  it  is 
in  the  classroom,  not  in  the  counselor's  office,  rwher8* the 

student  will  either  experience  or  fail  to  expedience  

relationships  between^sahool  subjects  and  work  experience 
opportunities  available  under  YEDPA. 

If  YEDPA  can  stimulate  American  education  to  move 
toward  an  increased  emphasis,  in  every  classroom,  on  the 
usefulness  of  subject  matter  in  both  cateer  and  other  life~ 
style  activities,  great  progress  will  have  been  made.  Such 
en  effbrt  will  surely  ajLlevi^te  such  current  symptoms  of 
educational  deficiency  a£  lowered  test  scores,  classroom 
discipline,  aftd  high  truancy  rate's.     When  "both  student  and 
teacher  can  plearly  see  the  usefulness  of  the  subject 
matter,  the  general  health  of  American  education  will  purely 
improve.     The  key  person  among  professional  educators  is  the 
classroom  teacher.     Hopefully,  implementation  of  YEDPA  will 
reinforce  this  most  basic  of  all  educational*  truths. 

Concluding  Remarks  < - 

It  is  apparent  that  the  YEDPA  legislation  addresses  a 
host  of  you^h  needs  that  have  been1  of  concern  to  American 
education  for  several  years.     It  is  equally  Apparent  that, 
by  calling  for  a  collaborative  effort  involving  other 
segments  of  the  community  also  concerned  about  such  .youth 
needs,  the  odds  of  meeting  such  neexJs*are  enhanced. 

The  YEDPA  legislation  clearly  .calls  for  the  active  and 
deep  involvement  of  professioftal  educators ^    The  obligations 
of  educators  contained  in  this  legislation  Vannot  be  fully 
met  unless  some  basic  changes  are  made  in  the~system  of 
education.     This  legislation  can  serve  as  a  catal^t  to? 
stimulating  such  changes  in  directions  t^hat/will  enhance  the 
quality  of  education.     It  is  an  opportunity  that  must  «not  be 
missed  an4  a  challenge  that  must  be  met. 
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PROMOTING  COOPERATION  AMONG  THE  EDUCATION  AND. 
EMPLOYMENT  AND. TRAINING  COMMUNITIES  UNDER  YEDPA 

Dr.  Robert  Taggart. 
Administrator, !  Of f ice  of  Youth  Programs 
Employment  and  Training  Administration  ^ 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress — -and  I  believe,  a 

well-directed  one  that  there  be  close  coordination' between 

the  Department  of  Labor  and  the* Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  at  the  Federal  and  local  levels  under  the 
Kouth  efforts.    The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  provides  thf^  resources  and  mandate  for  such 
coordination. 

* 

But  cpordination  is  a  means  not  dri  end>  and  it  is 
important  to  first  determine,  and  agree  upon,  goals  before 
launching  any  collaborative  efforts'.  In  broad  outline  at  • 
least,  it  is  quite  clear  what  Congress  ultimately  intended 
under  YEDPA  and  I  think  we  can  agree  on  the  value  6f  these 
aims.  v  * 

*     First^  the  law  envisions  an  individualized,  compre- 
hensive approach  'to  aia  ^outh  in  the  sehool-to-work  transi- 
tion.   A  wide  range,  of;  services  are  to  be  provided  ynder 
YEDPA  in-school  programs,,  and  these  are  to  be  tailored  to 
the!  interests  and  abilities  of  each  youth,  with  careful 
consideration  of  labor  market  .realities, 
j  ■ 

Second,  the  Act  envisions  a  continuity  and  coordina- 
tion of  services  which  does  not  now  exist  in  many  cases. 
The  idea  is  to  link  in-school  jobs  with  summer  jobs  in  a 
carefully  structured  program,  and  to  enrich  all  jobs  with 
other  types  of  assistance. 

Third,  the  Act  seeks^to  improve  available  services. 
In  particular,  \t  focuse* Dn  the  goal  of  making  work  experi- 
ence more  meaningful.     It  was  Congress1  belief  that  previous 
work  efforts  had  in  many -cases  become  disguised  income 
transfer  programs,  which  did  not  even  provide  supervision, 
much  less  career-related  skills.    Another  emphasis  is  on 
improving  occupational  information  and  its  delivery. 

Fourth,  'YEDPA  encourages  a  .closer €ie  between  the 
content  of  education  and  work  programs  so  tjiat  what  is 
learned  at  the  job  site  and  *in  vocational  classes  supports 
and  is  supported  by  whatsis  learned  in  the  academic  class- 
room. 
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 Fifth #"~€K5^ftet^seeksf  to  encourage  _schoo  1  completion  and 

to  attract  youth  who  have!  dropped  out  back  "to  school  to  , 
complete  their  educations  and  to  secure  the  high  school 
credential.  f  * 

9 

^   Sixth,  YEDPA  hopes  to  provide  every  youth  with  the 
information  neede3  to  make  wise  career  decisions.  The 
emphasis  on  improved  occupational  information  is  one  mani- 
festation.    Another  is  the  effort  to  overcome  sex  stereo- 
typing.    Also,  there  is  a*  desire  to  improve  occupational 
^seling. 


 s     The  Act  mandates  a  number  of  specific  linkages  between 

the  education  and  employment  and  training  systems  in  order 
tp  achieve  these  objectives. 

4 

1.  Under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs 
segment  of  YEDPA  which  distributes  $537  million  to  State  and 

local  governments , for  comprehensive  youth  services,  22  j 

percent  of  funds  are  designated  specifically  for  iffe-school 

youth.  '  Tftese  funds  can  only  b.e  spent'  Under  the  terms  of  an  \, 

agreement  between  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 

Actfs  prime  sponsor  which  administers  EX)L  funds^  and  the^ 

local  education  agency.     The  LEA-CETA  agreement  is  a  chance 

to  assess  the  activities  of  the  schools  and  prime  sponsors 

locally,  and  to  try  to  link  them  together  in  a  rational 

fashion.  ' 

*  « 

2.  The  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects 
program/  Subpart  I  of  YEDPA,  with  a  $115  million  allocation, 
seeks  to  test  the  effects  and  feasibility  of ^guaranteeing " 
jobs  to  disadvantaged  youth  who  are  in  school  o^agree  to 
return  to  school.     One  issue  is  whether  enough  jobs  caff  be 
created  or  secured  foy youth  who  may  want  them.     A  second  is 
the  number  of  job-takers,  and","  thus,  the  costs  of  Entitlement. 
It  is,  for  instance,  unknown  how  majiy  dropouts  will  return 

to  school  if  jobs  are  assured.     If  youth  do  return  or 

refrain  from  leaving,  the  fundamental  question  is  whether 

this  will  improve  their  future  employability .  ^ 

I 

3.  YEDPA,  requires  in  all  its  programs  that  academic 
credit  be  arranged  where  feasible  **£or  work  "experience.  This 
applies  under  both  YACC  (Young  Adult* Conservation  Corps)  and 
YCCIP/    The  aims  are  to  help  youth  finish  school  and  to  link 
what  they  learn  on  the  job  to  what  they  can  learn  in  the 
classroom.  ^  /  ^ 

*  ♦  m 

i  '   

4 .  Linkages  are  also  mandated  in  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  occupational  information.     YEDPA  provides  funds  . 

to  the  National  Occupational ^ Information  Coordinating  Committee, 
which  will  in  turn  use  them  to  support  State  Occupational  /~ 
Information  Coordinating  Committees.     By  design,  these 
bodies  include  balanced Representatives  of  education  and 
labor  institutions  .^^>^  f 
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In  seeking  to  implement ' these  specific  mandates,  the 
broader  aim  of  coordination,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  better 
programs  for  youth,  it  is  important  to  recognize  some  of  the 
obstacles.  *  * 

1.      The  first  is,  of  course,  the  necessarily  rapid 
pace  of  implementation.     YE DP A  seeks  institutional  changes 
and  careful  experimentation,  -but  it  is  alsd  part  of  an 
economic  stimulus  package.    We  are  under  constant  pressure 
to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible.     Obviously,  this  does  not 
leave  time  to  do  all  the  foundation  building  and  thinking  we 
would  like.     Also,  the* one-year  authorization  for  the  programs 
does?  not  help.  *  , 

4Hk2.       Second,  we  are  being  asked  to  do  many  things  which 
w^^ro  not  know  how  to  best  accomplish.     This  is  especially 
true  in  the  Department  of  Labor-  where  we  know  very  little 
about  stich  subjects  as  academic  credit  and  in-sphool  career 
counseling.     But  all  of  us  are  uncertain  when  it  comes  to 
such  subjects  as  LEA-CETA 'agreements.     This  approach  has 
never  been  tried  before  except  in  a  few  isolated  areas. 

3.      Third;*  we  do  not  have  the  leverage  or  mandate  to 
achieve  specific  institutional  changes;     For  instance,  while 
the  award  of  academic  credit  is*- mandated,  there  are  a  variety 
of  approaches  and  we  have  neither  the  knowledge,  desire,  nor 
authority  to  choose  between  them  in  our  regulations.  Our 
/employment  and  training  system  is  largely  decentralized,  and 
*we  must  leave  a  wide  degree  of  flexibility  in  light  of 
varying  local  conditions.     Finally,  the  money  is  not  adequate' 
to  provide  leverage  for  many  changes.     Only  $118  million  of 
the  first  $1  billion  is  mandated  to;be  spent  on  -in-school 
youth  under  the  LEA-CETA  agreement.     Spread  over' 16,000. 
LEAs,  this  will  not  buy  much  in  the  way  of  change. 

We  do  not,  then,* see  these  new  programs  as  the  cutting 
edge  of  institutional  change.     Rather,  they  are  a  way  of 
recognizing  and  promoting  innovative  approaches  already 
ongoing,  and  further  encouraging  linkages  whrch  have  been 
'building.     The  LEA-CETA  agreement,   for  instance,  will  hope- 
fully be  a  forum  fpr  thinking  through  issues  of  mutual 
concern^ to  schools  and  the  employment  and  training  system, 
but  most  of  all  to  youth.     In  fact,  YEDPA  is  simply  another 
step  in  a  continuing  process.    The  growth  of  cooperative 
education  programs,  the  work  study,  and  career  education 
thrusts  have  already  done  much  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  school  and  work.     The  cross-fertilization  of  advisory 
councils  has  been  useful.     YEDPA  provides  the  resources  for 
further  progress  down  this  road.  • 
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To  make  this  work,  then,  we  cafinot.rely  on  prescriptive 
regulations  or  huge  monetary  incentives*     Rather,  we  must|r 
rely  on  good  will  an£  collaboration  based  on  agreement  over 
the  ends  to  be  achieved.*  * 

.JThg  Department  of  Labor  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
assure  th|s  collaboration  and  we  have  had . excellent  coopera- 
tion from  DHEW  and  from  organizations  such  as  y^urs.  ^ 

•      I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the_specific  actions  to 
date* 

if      .  * 

1.  In  the  regulations,  we  have  tried  to  carry  forward 
the  Congressional  aims  without  beingso  specific  that  the 
procedures  bog  down  the  system  in  rectape.    We  have  provided 
extra  time  after*  the  subgiission  of  the  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  LEA-CEKEa^^ceement  in  order  to  assure  that  this 
document  is* not  rushed.    One  of /the  controversial  issues  to 
date  has  been  the  definition  q£/lEAs  which  we  used.     It  does 
not  include  junior  or  community' colleges .    Our  thinking  was 
that  prime  sponsors  should  be/forced  to  at  least  sit  down 

m  with  the  public  schools  rather  than  avoiding  them  by  going 
to  the  community  colleges.    We  are  not  discouraging  activities 
with  these  institutions  and  expect  that  with  the  other  78 
percent  of  funds  these  can  be  financed-.    But  we  certainly 
want  to  achieve  public  school-CETA  linkages  as  a  minimum. 

2.  Under  .the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects 
program,  we  ran  national  competition  rather  than  using  the  * 
Secretary's  discretion  and  merely  selecting  a  few  demonstra- 
tion sites.    Competitive  procedures  are  much  more  difficult, 
but  we  believe  they  are  worth  the  effort,  not  just  because 
they  are ^f air,  but  because  they  hej.p'  to  achieve  greater 
coordination.    One  of  every  three  prime  sponsors  submitted  * 

an  application.    While  their  submissions  varied  in  quality, 
almost  all  reflected  .interaction  between  the  prime  sponsor 
and  the  school  syste«tar=:=fnuch  more  interaction  than  had  been 
achieved  in  the  past..  Even  if  most  were  not  selected  for 
Entitlement  projects,  the  application  provided  a  planning 
J^Lse  for  oth^r  Ideal  YEDPA  efforts.1 

3.  We  have  worked  closely  with  DHEW  on  a  number  of 
issues.    A  memorandum  of  understanding  has  been  agreed  to 
which  establishes  a  joint  working  committee,  procedures  for 
identifying  and  supporting  model  'programs)  arrangements  for 
.developing  and  disseminating  technical  assistance  materials, 
and  agreements  to  support  this  set  of  regional  conferences  rv 
^bRiijging  the  local  'education  and  employment'  and  training 
decision-makers  together. 
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4.      We  have  sought  to  use  our  discretionary  funds  * 
under  (SfEDPA  to  further  the  collaboration  process.     0n# the  K^. 
broadest  *scale,  we  have  set  aside  $15  to  $20  million  for 
incentive  grants  to  localities  for  model  in-school  programs 
of  . the  type  envisioned  lander  the  YETP  22  .percent  set-aside. 
A  precondition  for  the  grant  is  a  workable  LEA-CETA  agree- 
ment.    Rather  than  using  the  stioJ?;of  detailed  regulations, 
we  have,  therefore,  used  the  carrot.     Details  on  this  grant 
program  will  be  made  available  shortly  when  the  dust  settles 
on  current  planning  processes.  „ 

We  are  also  using  discretionary  funds  to  support  a 
demonstratibn  of  alternative  career  education  approaches 
outside  the  schools.     DOL  is  workirig  jointly  with  NIE  on 
this  activity.    We  are  supporting  a  number,  of  work  education 
councils  and  providing" .the  wherewithal  for.  other* prime 
sponsors  to  follow  the  model*  .There  will  be  a  structured 
demonstration < testing  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
alternative  school-to-work  transition  service  approaches  and 
delivery'  agents.     And  funds  are  transferred  to  NOICC  for 
improvements  in  career  information  and  its  delivery. 


5.   -  We  have  sought  to  let  everypne  know  what  we  are 
doing  and  why,  so  that  no  one  is  dealt  out, of  the  action 
because  of  the  lack  of  information.     Our  first  step  was  to 
prepare  a  Program  Planning  Charter  explaining  our  interpre- 
tations and  intents.    We  have  prepared  a  Knowledge  Development 
Plan  detailing  the  allocations  of  discretionary  funds  and 
what  we  hope  to  learn.    Werhave  also  prepared  A  Monitoring 
and  Assessment  Plan  and  a  Technical  Assistance  Plan,  as  well 
as  a  continuously  updated  set  of  questions  and  answers 
related  to  the  regulations.    The  Charter  was  distributed 
publicly  in  September;  the  other  materials  were  all  made 
available  recently  to  prime  sponsors  and  to  any  other 
:  interested  parties.     Education  groups  will  be  able  to  secure 
them  through  DHEW.     TJfis  is  realty  an  experiment  to  see  what 
happens  if  you  try  to  plan  from  the  start  and  to  explain 
everything  to  the  publid. 

>        Additionally,  Vs.  are  preparing  a  range  of  technical 
assistance  material^*     Some  of  these  are  a  joint  product 
with  DHEW.    A  short  gbide  on  academic  credit  is  currently 
available.     An  outline  of  the  elements  of ^LEA-CETA  agfc^e- 
ments  is  to  be  completed  very  soon. 

\  ' 

^^T^fehink  you  will  agree  that  this  represents  a  -cpmpre-  - 
hensive  effort  to  .achieve  collaboration  between  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  and  training  systems.     The  success  of 
these  ventures  depends  on  several  things: 
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•First,  everyone* must  realize  that  we  are'  moving  into 
1        uncharted  seas;    We  in  "the;  Office  of.tfouth  Programs,  will  ' 

make^many  mistakes  and  we  will  have  our. blind  spots.    I  . 
• «.        th.ink  it  is  important  to  take  these  in.  stride .^Likewise], 

tolerance  is  .needed  at  the  local  .level.      •  •  , 

.  0    ,    ;  -  Second,  we  must  realize  that  the  current  arrangements 
^    '  *are  not  fixed  in  condretq.     Congress*  is  trying  to  discoveV 
'  ^  how  to  best  achieve  its  aims,  and  YEbPA  is  not\the  answer 
but  rather  a  knowledge  development  tool.     We  shpuld«  notx 
exaggerate  shortcomings  or  minimize  successes  when  it  later  * 
comes  to  faltering  arrangements.  * 

v.     *  Third,  we  ought  not ^  get -tied  up- in  turf  battles.  This 
does  not  m^an  that  education  should, not  push  for  every  penny 
it  can  get.     ffi3?*/  in'fact,  prepared  a  list  of  proposed 
~i   '      joint. ventures  that  would  have  transferred  all  the  discre-" 
tionary  resources %  and  mpre/   Yet  after  we  c^efully  assessed 
%  vjhat.wa^and  was  not  feasibLe,,  we  have  managed  to  pull  *  ^  y 
together  extremely  well. 

*  0  • 

£  ^        Finally,  we  haye  to  ha^  some  patience.    While  it  is 
.^fcert&inly  appropriate  for  Congress  to  ask  us  what  has  been 
done  )to  achieve  coordination,  andv  to  express  its  concern,  w 
must  wait  for  a^time  "to  assess  the  outcome  of^the  process. 

'     ■  '  i.  T  "  * 

Ovterall,  howeveir^.  I  am  encouraged  about  the  prospeci—, 
'Ufoe  DHEW  linkages,  have  been  surprisingly  effective.  Secf^a: 
'  Marshall  ,and  othfer  top  decision-makers  in  J:h§  pepartrrtent; 
La£or  have  stressed  interagency  linkage*,  and  are  'deeply 
concerned  that  we  work  closely  with^^ie  education  systenf 
The  response!  of  'the  prime  sponsors  to  the  EntiiSemdnt* 
competition  {indicates  a  willingness  and  ability?  for  local 
education  and  employment  and  training  systems  to  work 
together.-.  The're  will  be  many  problems  ahead.     But  I  pledge 
the  best-effo'rt  of  the  Departments© f  Labor  to  make  colla- 
boration, a  reality  so/ that  we  can  substantially  reduce  the 
barriers  between  schocvl  and  work,- as  well^as  between-educa*- 
-  tion  and  employment  institutions.  < 


* 
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SUMMARIES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SEMINARS 
HELD  AT  FIVE  YEDPA  WORKSHOPS 


vres — » — 


A.      Dallas  Workshop  (December  12-13,  1977) 


1>      Implementing  YEDPA  Seminars 

\  NOTE:     Because  the  Implementing  YEDPA  sessions 
*  were  conducted  in  lecture  style  at  all 

five  workshops  and  because  their  basic 
content  remained  the  same,  the  following 
composite  report  has  £een  prepared^ 
synthesizing  the  major  points  of  al'l  five 
workshops,  representing  20  seminar  sessions 
i    *  <  - 

Each  workshop,  on- Implementing  YEDPA  began  with  a 
briefing  for  participants  on  the  legislative  histoty  of  the 
Act  (P.L.  95-93).    As  set  forth  in  the  pertinent  Congres- 
sional literature  distributed participants  r^TEDPArsB^ks 
to  meet  the  critical  demand  for  youth  employment,  not  only 
by  supporting  local  demonstration  efforts,  but  alsoby* 
creating  immediate  job  opportunities  for  unemployed  youth 

■\ 

The  mandate  for  a  collaborative  undertaking  by  manpQwer 
and  education  personnel  was" identified  as  a  key  feature  of 
the  legislation.     Furthermore,  the  written  agreement  between 
prime  sponsors  and  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  was  noted 
as  the  foundation  of  its  potential  success.     In  addition, 
the  built-in  flexibility  in  reaching  these  agreements  was 
•emphasized  as  a  significant  contribution  . in  furthering  the 
dual  objectives  of  YEDPA.      •  . 

i        While  stressing  the  importance  of  a  solid  foundation 
for  realizing  the  full  intent  of  YEDPA,  workshop  leader^ / 
referred  to  the  need  for  each  written  agreement  to  be  segt- 
as  a  beginning,  not  an  end.  ^ 

Presenters  informed  participants  that  all  indications 
point  to  FY  1979  funding  for  YEDPA  programs  and,  therefore, 
continuation  of  existing  prime  sponsor/EEA  agreements 
Thus,  it  seems  evident  that  the  opportunity  exists  for 
improving  coordination  and  s-trencjthening  current  linkages. 

In  addition  to  Departrnen%  of  Labo^  staff,  personnel 
representing  local  education  and  manpower  agencies  were  on 
hand  to  participate  in  discussions  on  Implementing  YEDPA. 
By  offering  participants  their  past  experiences  as  examples, 
these  presenters  provided  a  well-rounded  perspective  on  the 
possibilities  that  exist  in  solving  the  youth  unemployment 
rate.    Problems  posed  by  the  employment  situation  surfaced 
'as  did  evidence  that  YEDPA, may  well  act  as  a  catalyst^ for 
educational  change. 


f 

Bas.ed  on  many  years  of  experience  in  developing  inno- 
vative firojects  with  the  Fli£t . (Michigan)  School  System,  one 
presenter  offered  Dallas  participants  his  personal  reasons 
for  expecting  YEDPA  to  have'a  positive  impact?*^      ,  , 

'  '  x  4| 

With  funds  supplied  by  the  Mott  Fd^ation,  which  was 
established  forty  yearfe  ago  b*,  a  former  President  of  General 
Motors,  to  support  educationalr-ijjnovation,  the  Flint  School 
System,  has  had  an  bngoing  opportunity  to  initiate  changes 
with  benefits  accruing'  directly . to  school- youth.     The  system's 
chance  -to  observfe  demonstration  programs  has  indeed  under- 
scored the  importance  of  schools'  adaptability  in  meeting 
•each  student ''Is  needs;  this  is  especially  so  for  those 
students,  whose  educational  attainments  are  .likely,  to  be 
effectively  limited  by  economic  or  cultural  factors.  , 

This  presenter  emphasized  that  everyone  has  a  right  to 
the  benefits  of  the  school  system.     In  shaping  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  making  schools  more  responsive,  he  commented, 
YEDPA  can  provide  every  student  true  equal  access  to  the 
benefits  of  the  educational  system  and  help  fulfill  that 
individual  right. 

Fram  a  prime  sponsor 's  perspective/  one  Dallas  workshop 
presenter  stated  that,  although  their  agreement  was  signed 
by  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  school  system,  the  private 
sector  and  'community-based  organizations  are^ery  visible 
partners  in  their  written  agreement,  / 

The  initiative  for  this  full  collaboration  was  a  school 
desegregation  order  prior  to  YEDPA 's  passage.  'Although- 
working  redationships  had  existed  between  the  school  system 
and  private  industry  and,  likewise;  between, CETA-and  community- 
iased  organizations",  it  was  not*  until  the  desegregation  ' 
ordef  that  the  four  groups  came  together  as  one.    When  YEDPA 
was  passed,  Dallas  was  already  on  its  way  in  establishing 
close  relationships  amono^the  major  segments  of  the 'community 
which  serve  youth.     The /fruits  of .this  collaboration  were  f 
evident  not  only  in  tttfel amount  of  private  sector  participation  ' 
in  the  YIEPP  proposal, ^  b\at  also  in  the  fact  that  the  proposal  / 
.could  be  produced  under  severe  time  constraints.  , 

The  implementation  of  'YEDPA  has- implications  fojr  prime 
sponsors  and  LEAs  alike.     Past  attempts  at  collaboration 
between  agencies -have  highlighted  sources  of  difficulty  such 
>as  coordination,  communication,  and  perceived  threats  to 
agency  "turf.'?    The  fact^is,  however,  that  this  hindsight 
can  benefit  current  CETA/LEA  efforts  to  recognize  specific  • 
problem  areas  and .address  them  in  their  written  agreements. 
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One  presenter  was  able  to  isolate  some  of  the  issues 
that,  in  his  experience,  have  made  , collaboration  difficult 
in  the  past,  along  with  those  aspects  of  YEDPA  which  he     •  . 
feels  will  foster  CETA/LEA  collaboration.    After  presenting 
aspects  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  this  presenter  offered 
the  following  objectives  as  important  to  fulfilling  YEDPA 1 s 
<^oals:     (1)  collaboration  must  build  local  support  and 

involve  the  private  sector  more  heavily;   (2)' evaluation  must# 
go  beyond  the  traditional  "numbers  game;11   (3)  experimen- 
tation ^*ith  a  mix  of 'both  low-  and* high-incomp  youth  must  be  * 
encouraged;   (4)  overall,  YEDPA  programs  mwt  have  sufficient 
lead  time  for  planning;  "and  (5)  YEDPA  programs  must  be 
granted  sufficient  time  to  fully  determine  their  effective- 
ness and  to  institutionalize  positive  changes  within  school 
systems.  ^ 

— A-Case'1  Study  c  ■  -      — ; — ™~ * 

The  fact  that7  some  prime  sponsors  had  already^  achieved 
creative  and  productive  linkages  served  to  prompt  partici- 
pants to  recognize  that  YEDPA  cou^d  in  fact  be  a  catalyst 
.  for  institutional  change*    Representatives  of  the  Harbor 
City  Learning  program  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  presented  a 
case  study  of  how  the  collaborative  process  worked  as  prime 
sponsors  and  LEAs  jointly  addressed  *  Baltimore's  dropout  and. 
truancy  problems  which  had  reached  epidemic  proportions. 

Harbor  City  Learning  i£  a  Baltimore  Public  High  School 
program  operated  by  the  school  system,  under  contract  to  .the 
Baltimore  CETA  prime  sponsor.     At  first,  the  school  system 

contributed  one  principal  now  the  school  system  contributes 

one  principal,  two  vice-principals,  44 ..teachers ,"  and*seyeral 
clerical  staff;  this  amounts  to  an  in-kind  contribution  of 
$650,000  annually.    Because  the. city  did  not  wish  to  promote 
two  competing  school  systems,  the  existing  school  system, 
rather  than  the  prime  sponsor,  operates  Harbor  City  even 
though  the  funding  is  primarily  CETA  income. 

Based  on  a  needs  assessment  survey,  Baltimore  planners 
originally  learned  that  most  students  dropped  out  for  three 
basic  reasons:     (1)  the  nonrelevancy  of  the  traditional 
school  curriculum;   (2)  the  lack  of  recognition  of  individual 
needs  (class, sizes. averaged  30  to  50);  and  (3)  economic 
pressures.  - 

IJarbor  City  Learning  addressed  each  of  these  needs. 
First,  Harbor  City  was  created  as  an  alternative  education 
program  integrating  classroom  instruction,  with  career  educa; 
tion  and  work  experienced    S^ond,  the  diass  size  was 
reduced  to  15  (later  increased  roNL8) .     However,  since 
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students  attend  class  for  two  weeks  and  work  for  two  weeks, 
the  effective  teacher-pupil  ratio  is  1  to  30  or  36  which  is 
in*. keeping  with  traditional  schools.-    Third,  students 
receive  60  hours  of  work  experience  .per  month.  Allowances 
are  not  paid  for  classroom  instruction. 

The^Harbor  City  program  operates  throughout  the  entire 
year  on  a  trimester  basis.     The  "out-of-school H  program 
consists  of  five  vocational  clusters  of  200  students  each  .  * 

and  an  80-student  Experience-Based  Career  Education  component. 
Ea'ch  vocational  cluster  contains  both  prime  sponsor  and 
school  system  staf^.     An  advisory  committee  reviews  vocational 
offerings  and  assures  their  relevance  to  available  private 
.   sector  jobs  in  Baltimore.  .  .  ^ 

Harbor  City  provides  for  maximum  integration  of  academic 
of ferings  .and-work  experience; ,  it  offers  both  a?  regular-  high~~  — 
school  diploma  and  a  GED. .  Students  who  complete  ^he  GED 
program  are  allowed  full-time  work  experience  until  the  end 
of  the  schpol  year.     (It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  waiver 
.    from  the  State  Department  of  EducatiiiS^^Orf f er  the  GED 
program. ) [  " 

^  To  be  eligible  for  the  Harbor  City  program,  students 
have  to  be  eligible  for  CM  Title  1   (arid  more  recently  ' 
YETP) ,  read  at  least  at  a  5.5  grade  level,  and  be  able  to 
graduate  within  two  years.     Students  must  meet  certain 
academic  and  department  standards  to  remaih  in  the  projgraln 
Discipline  is  hah<jlle'd  by  a  Student-faculty  committee  and 
superior  performance  is  publicly - recognized. 

The  development  of  the  Harlpor  City  Learning  program  has 
not  been  without  problems ,  ' although  the  partnership  between 
the  prime  sponsor  and  the  school  system  has  been' greatly     >  %« 
aided  by  the  local/ government  structure.     In  Baltimore,  both 
the  school  superintendent,  who  is  chosen  by  an  appointed 
school  board,  and  the  manpower  director  are  members  of  the 
Mayor's  Cabinet.     This ( organization  helpfc  to  reduce  'juris- 
dictional friction. 

Even  so,  institutional  support  for  Harbor  City  Learning  * 
has  developed  slowly  but  steadily.     When  the  program  was, 
first  announced,  for  instance,  the  local  press  questioned 
the  social  "justice  of  serving  dropouts  and  truants.  Finding 
m    the  right  teachers  and  administrators   (Harbor  City  has  had 
four  principals  in  fiive  years)  has  also  been  difficult.  One 
important  lesson  learned  thus  far,  perhaps  surprisingly,  is 
that  teachers  who  are  turned  off  by  the  traditional  school 
are  not  necessarily  right  'for  an  alternative  education 
setting.  •  .  •  .  / 
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Some  other  significant  constraints  encountered  over  the 
years  have  included  the  "who  evaluates  me,  who  pays  me" 
syndrome  which,  when  school  ~and  manpower  staff  are  under  a 
f single  director,  can  cause  divided  loyalties  I     And  finally, 
the  permission  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  was 
required  in  order  for^nonschool  system  (noncredentialed) 
staff  to  be  able  to  aw^rd  academic^credit. 

While  the  representatives  of  the  Harbor  City  Learning 
program  stressed  that,  LEA/prime  sponsor  collaboration  takes  * 
time,  they  also  reported-  evidence  that  institutional  change 
can  occur,  that  tfce  collaborative  process  can  work,  ahd  that 
academic  and  work  experience  can  be  integrated.     The  fact' is  - 
that  Baltimore  has  seen  many  dropouts  receive  a  diploma 
through  Harbor  City  and  that,  in  fact,  the  attendance  rate 
i's  far  higher  than  that  within  the  general  school  popu-* 
ldt  ±un  •  1  ~~ 

« 

By  focusing  on  the  process  of  prime  sponsor/LEA  colla- 
boration, the  .workshop  on  Implementing  YEDPA  afforded  parti- 
cipants a  well-rounded  perspective  of  the  problems  along 
with  examples  pf  actual  operations.     These  discussions 
allowed  participants  to  clarify  the  process  of  developing  an 
agreement  as  well  as  to  consider  their  respective  roles  and 
*&r&  roles  of  other1  community  agencies  i£F  providing  -the  ** 
services  required. 

A  number  of  issues  surfaced  which  received  more  concen- 
trated attention  in  the  three  other  workshops  on  Academic 
Credit,  Work  Experience,  and  Career  Development.     A  sampling 
of  these  included: 

Collaboration  -  In  fulfilling  the  intent  of  YEDPA, 
both  the  LEA  and  the  .prime  sponsor  must  be  involved 
in  fully  understanding  community  conditions__^ 
especially  as  they  relate  to  youth  s§£3/ic^s^f  they 
must  reach  joint  agreement  on^j^enrlbhey  want,  to 
serve;  and  each  must  ideji^xfy  i'ts  role  and  understand 
the  roles  of  the  .other  (s)   involved.     Finally,  all 
must  agree  on  standards/criteria  against  which 
they  can  judge  performance  in  a  mutually  construc- 
tive way. 

The  "Upper  Hand"  -  Although  in  some  sense  'the 
prime  sponsor  can  specify  certain  basic* parameters 
in  negotiations,  neither  the  prime  sponsor  nor  the 
LEA  has  access  to  at  least  22  percent  of  the  YETP 
funds  wdthout  an  agreement.     The  bottom  line  is, 
therefore,  that  both  nrast  work  together.  Impasses 
may  require  a  third  party's  involvement  such  as 
the  Regional  Office. 


Private  Rector  Involvement  -  At  a  minimum,  prime 
sponsors  should  be.' involving  the  business  sector 
in  identifying  occupations  of  growth  in  the  labor 
market  and  in  helping  develop  acceptable  curricula. 
While  active  councils  exist  in  some  areas,  others 
can  look  forward  to  the  results  of  some  experimental 
'wage  subsidy  plans  and  the-  new  interest  in  private 
sector  initiatives  being  generated  by  President 
Carter  for  some' assistance  in  resolving  this  -** 
*'  issue. 

The  Measure  of  Success  -  It  seemed  obvious  that 
more  assistance  was  needed  in  goal- sett ing-and 
,  measuring  success.     Probably  the  soundest  quanti- 
fiable goals  would  be  those  based  on  experience 
which  had  evolved  over  time. 


Academic  Credit  -  Prime  sponsors  expressed  mis- 
givings about  their  mandate  to  make  "appropriate 
efforts"  to  arrange  for  academic  credit  without 
also  being  afforded  the^clout  necessary  to  fulfill 
this  responsibility.     Based  on  the  successes 
reported  by  several  participants,  however,  it  was 
suggested  that  progress  j_n  arranging  for  academic 
credit  for  work  experience  might  be  most  effec- 
tively attained,  at  the  State  level. 


Work. ^Experience  Seminars 


It  became  clear  throughout  the  Dallas  workshop's 
four  seminars  on  Work  Experience  that  integrating  community 
resources  was  viewed  as  an  integral  component  of  the  imple- 
mentation plan.     In  fact,  each  seminar  identified' community 
resources  as  a  major  contributor  and  collaborator  to  YEDPA's 
success.  *  •  « 


Certain  other  issues  also  emerged  with  some  consis- 
tency in  discussions.     These "touched  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  affecting  work  experience  i 
activities,  the  initiation  and  .carrying  out  of  these  activi- 
ties, and  the  role  of  regular  instructional  staff  relative 
to  the  youths'  work  experiences.  ( 

,  It  was  the  consensus  of  seminar  participants  that 
the  fundamental  goal  of  full  employment  for  disadvantaged 
youth  required  commitment  from  both  the  b'usiness  community 
and  education*.    However,  making  it  work  most  advantageously 
raised  several  specific  issues  which  received  their  immediate 
attention.     Discussions  led  participants  to  identify  several 
of  these  issues  to  be: 
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•  duplication  of  job  slots  with  existing 
vocational  programs,  -  ' 

•  subsidies  for  on-the-job  training 

}  m    determination  of  responsibilities  for  securing  -  -  / 

job  sites 

•  analysis  of  the  potential  learning  at  a  job 
site  by  either  LEA  or  CETA 

•  determination  of  the  priority  fop  placement 
in  either  public  nonprofit  organizations  or 

v  profit-making  businesses  * 

 m    formalization  of  relationships  between  educa-  

tion  and  business.  _ 

Several  participants  expressed  concern  that  work 
experience  programs  would  upset  cooperative  vocational 
programs ,  especially  if  resources  were  applied  ta  subsi- 
dizing work  stations.     In  a  similar  vein,  concerns  were 
expressed  that*  work  experience  programs  might  adversely 
affect  a  youth's  educational  possibilities  and  skills 
learning  potential;  that  is,  they  might  offer  a  "watered 
down"  version  . of  course  content  as  a  means  of "attracting  * 
disadvantaged  students  and,  in  doing  so,  result  in  a  mass 
exodus  from  %he  more  rigoroua^regular  school  curriculum;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  might  fail  to  develop%a  rigorous 

skills  training  portion  of  the  program  one  consisting  only 

of  menial  tasks — -and  thereby  not  develop  salable  job  entry 
-skills  in  youth.     One  of  the  "strongest  recommendations  for 
averting,  either* of  these  possibilities  was  directed  at  the 
public  schools.    N  v 

V 

There  were  two  aspects  to  the  recommendations  for 
schools  in  implementing  work  experience  activities.  The 
first  related  to  the  need  to  strengthen  their  already  functional 
work  experience  programs.     It  was  felt  that  validated  approaches 
(such  as  Experience-Based  Career  Education)  must  be  sought 
which  meet  needs  that  traditionally  are  not  dealt  with  in 
vocational  education  programs.     Secondly,  there  was  recognition 
of  the • importance,  to  those  participating  in  the  work  ^xperi- *  , 
ence  programs,  of  involving  the  classroom  teachers  responsible 
for  a.c^degnic  areas.    This  involvement,  it  .was  felt,  must 
begin  'early  on  in  the  development  of  the  program  and  must 
aim  to  develop  a  faculty's  demonstrated  capabilities  to  j'***; 
relate  courses  to  the 'world  of  work  with  regard  .to  values, 
skills/ and  content. 
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While  expression  of  the  need  for  precise  inter- 
pretation of  YEDPA's  rules  and  regulations  varied  among 
those  in  the  seminars/  there  was  consensus  that  the  regulations 
were  a  source  of  constraints  on  start«?up  time.  Agreement 
was  also  reached  in  calling  for  clear-cut 'LEA/CETA  agreements 
to  identify  coordination' of  in-school  and  community  resources. 

Eften  though  participants  in  the  Work  Experience 
seminars  did  not  all  use  the  same  vocabulary,  each  had  his/ 
her  own  insights,  ideas,  and  problem-solving  techniques  to 
apply  to  the  group's  considerations.     The  seminars  were  seen 
as  facilitating  communication  between  project  operators  and 

practitioners  about  common  concerns  a  goal  for  the  workshop 

which  the  participants  reported  had  certainly  been  met. 

JT^    career  Development.  Seminars         ~~  <-''"'  ~ ~ 

How  to  best  provide  the  desired  "mix"  *of  education, 
training,  and  work  and  give  young  people  jobs  n6w  as  first 
steps  toward  successful  life-career  patterns  was  the  over- 
riding theme  of  the  seminars  on  Career  Etevelppmerit.  Acknowl- 
edging that  ideal  solutions ,tp, youth"  unemployment  may  be 
-many  years*  away,  participants  felt  that  their  opportunity 
for  dialogue  in  these  seminars  may  well  have  shortened  that 
waiting  t^ime. 

With  regard  to  the  career  development  aspect  of 
YEPDA,  participants  tackled  some  pressing  concerns  with  the 
result  that  they  framed  strong  statements  of  agreement  on 
.certain  features  of  the  career  development  effort. 

Discussions  highlighted,  among  other  points,  the 
issue  of  cooperation.     Going  beyond  the  need  for  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  community, •  which  participants 
pointed  out  was  explicit  in  the  law*,  they  emphasized  the 
need,  less  explicitly  stated,  for  cooperation  among  school 

people  between  teachers  and  counselors,  and  academic  and 

vocational  educators'.     In  according  equal  importance,  to  this 
"cooperation  within, "* participants  further  clarified  the  - 
objective  of  seeking  a  critical  "mix"  of  personnel  for 
enacting  YEDPA.  -  ^ 

Another  career  development^ concern  emphasized  in 

discussions  was  job  placement  the  visible  "payoff"  of 

YEDPA.     This  important  program  operation  was  understood  as 
depending  critically  not  only  on  assuring  access  to  the 
maximum  number  of  job  openings,*  but  on  achieving  quality 
coordination  and  information  exchange  between  schools  and 
postsecondary  institutions  as  well  as  finding  qualified, 
trained  staff  to  carry  it  out, 

— .  m  ■ — , — _   
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In  the  participants1  view,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  placement  function  directly  relat^&  to. the  availability 
of  accurate  and  up-to-date  career  and  occupational  inf ormation, 
including  information  about  job  openings.     Many  workshop*" 
participants  expressed  concern  at  the  lack  of  usable  *and  up- 
to-date  information;  several  people  also  expressed  particular 
disappointment  that  neither  has  the  Department  of  Labor 
program,  which  funded  eight  statewide  information  systems, 
b^en  expanded,  nor  have  the  States  'been  required  to  set  up 
similar  systems  as  a  part  of  their  overall  CETA  responsibilities . 

Participants  did,  however,  acknowledge  the  role 
that  existing  Career  Resource  Centers,  found  in 'school 
libraries  or  guidance  offices,  could  play  if  they  were 
expanded.     It  was  suggested  that  these  centers,  which  use 
existing  facilities  an4  materials,  could  be  even  more 
effective  if  expanded  to  job  bank  systems  ot  depositories  of 
computerized  career  informatioh.     It  was  reported  that  such 
centers  are^ already  operating  and  are  being  used  increasingly 
by  CETA  clients  ,and  supported  by  CETA  prime  sponsors;  once 
organized,  it  was  pointed  out,  such  centers  can  serve  the 
entire  community  in  addition  to  the  targeted  student  popula- 
tion.   _  '  \^   

Participants  also  expressed  blYe  strong^  f  eeli^ 
that  the  private  sector  can  and  should  make  fke^contr^-butions 
to  the  implementation  of  YEDPA.  *  Precedents  eliist  for  this 
involvement — -programs  i^ke  70,001,EBCE,  Adopt-a-School ,  The 

McCormick  Plan  and  both  prime  sponsors  and  LEAs  should  be 

familiar  with  the  successes  and  potential  problems  associated 
with  the  use  of  such  resources. 

It  was  further  agreed  ^hat  the  private  sector's 
(busijiess-industry-lfcbOr 1  s)   involvement  must  be  activated  in 
the  planning  ^stages  for  implementing  the  Act*     With  early 
collaboration  and  careful  use  of, such  resqurces,  communities 
should  benefit  from  sufficient  paid  and  nonpaicf  work  experience 
sites,  career  exploration  settings,  and  job  openings  for  the 
community's  youth.  - 

Participants  further  agreed  that  ap  unfortunate 
trend   (occurring  because  of  the  urgency  of  €he  lawj  was  the 
low  priority  being  given  to  14-  and  15-year-olds.     In  their 
opinion,   the  failure  to  support  programs  for  this  age 
bracket,  albeit  debatable  in  terms  of  short-term  gains, 
would  simply  mean  paying  a  larger  price  later. 

*  '      As  discussions  pointed  out,  many  14-  and  15-yeair- 
olds ■ already  have  biased  and  stereotyped  attitudes  toward 
.  the  world 'of  work.     At  t:he  same  time,  however,  they  are^ 
ready- to  explore  careers,  take  field  trips,  talk  to  workers,. 
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and  in  other  ways  begin  to  develop  the  attitudes,  skills, 
l^nd  knowledge  necessary  to  make  employment  choices.  Partici- 
pants agreed  that  this  age  group  should  not  be  ignored  with 
regard  to  career  development  efforts.  ( 

Discussions  highlighted  ahother  critical  goal  of 
the  Act,  one  which  is  intended  to  pervade  every  pftase  from 
career  exploration  to  placement  reversing!  bias  and  stereo- 
typing in  the  workina  society ..    Several  studies  have  indicated 
that  such  activities^ tar f  early   (as  early  as  th£  second  or 
third  grade) >  which  means  that  preventing  their  continued 
reinforcement  Should  be  of  prime  concern  to  any  career 
awareness  program.     It  was  suggested  that  extensive  use  of 
role  models,  advocates,  and  peer  counselors  could  be  very  > 
effective  in  reversing*  this  trend.  ,  - 

-A-final  issue  taken  up  by 


Youth  Advisory  Councils  for  which  the  Act' makes  specific 
provision.     Seminar  participants  agreed  that  the  purpose  of 
these  councils  cannot  be  underestimated.  Seizing  4:he  oppor- 
tunity to  make  use  of  youth's  contributions  through  peer 
counseling  and  tutoring,  for  example,  LEAs  and  prime  sponsors 
should  find  th^ti  youth  can  be  an  effective  constituency  for 
realizing  the  Act's  goals. 


4.       Academic  Credit  Seminars 

£s  with  those  on  ^ork  Experience"'  and  Career       v  * 
development,  the  seminars  on  Academic  Credit  rfea^firmed  the 
collaborative  nature  of  YEDPA.     In  unequivocal  terms,  Dallas 
conference  attendees  agreed* that  any -system  for  identifying 
competencies;  choosing  methods  by  which  credits  will  be 
awarded;,  and  documenting  awarded  credits  should  materialize 
by  joint  action  of  education,  business,  'labor,  and  other 
community  agencie^.r~ 

It  was  suggested  that  initiating  a  stong  orienta- 
tion program  for  the  total  community  would  be  significant  in 
the  long-run  stability  of  viable  youth  programs.  This 
translates  to  a  need  for  enhancing  awareness  and  involving  * 
not  only  students  and  teachers  in  £he  planning  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  programs  but  alsb  parent^,  community-based 
organizations,  and  local  businesses. 

The  valine  of  this  extended  involvement  was  partic^ 
ularly  emphasized  with  regard'to  the  validity  of  credits 
earned  in  alternative  learning  experiences.     Realizing,  the 
possibility  that  a  youth's  school  degree,  resulting  even  in 
part  from  alternative  experiences,  could  Adversely  affect 
his/her  future  employment,  participants  agreed  that  total 
community  involvement  is  the  key  to  minimizing  that  possibility 
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-  The  validity  of  theses  credits?  bertainly,  is 
"further  strengthened  "by  careful  attention -to  the  outlined 
competencies  and  their  measurement.   'Participants  were  in* 
agreement  that  (1)  to  be  certified  for  competency,  skills  » 
must  relate  to  marketable  skills- or  skills  recognized  as 
needed  by  the  labor  market **and  (2)  worksite  supervisors 
•should  be  well  aware  of  the  competencies  to  be  developed  and 
understand  the  system  by  which  academic  credit  wilJL  be  * 
awarded  for  these  competencies.    They  also  advised  that  each 
supervisor  be  regularly  apprised  of  students'  tftrogress. 


The  a^ard  and  use  of  credits  should  also  meet  • 
certain  conditiohs:     (1)  a  system  for  awew/ding  academic  * 
credit  should  be  designed  to  facilitate  the  award  of  the 
high  school  diploma;   (2)  credit  award  should  be  ti,ed  to  a 
requirement  that  regular  grades  must  not  decline  during 
participation  in  these  youth  employment  programs;   (3)  academic  0 
\  credit  should  be  used  towajrd  post secondary,  requirements 
rather  than  toward  a  posts econdary  degree;  and  (4)  academic 
credit  should  be  awarded  to  out-of-school  youth.   .  •  , 

Given  the  complexity  of  YEDPA,'  the  prime  sponsors 
and  LEAs  in  attendance  felt  positive  about  this  opportunity 
for  exchanging  ideas  and  concerns.    And,  as  a  result,  they  ,  N 
used  this  seminar  Jto  develop  several  recommendations  for 
continuing  communication  and  collaboration.    The  following 
summarize  the  key  recommendations  . that  resulted  from  the 
workshop  sessions:  *     ^  ^ 

#  that  a  national  definition  of  and  guidelines 
for  granting  academic  credit  should  be 

^  developed  and  written  in  language  that  is 

understandable  to  both  CETAs  and  LEAs^,  * 

>•    that  a  full-time  staff  person  from  an  LEA  * 
/  should  be  assigned  as  liaison  between  the 
two  agencies  (rather  than  overburdening  a 
member  of  a  school  f.s  staff)  4 

I 

•  .thajt  prime  sponsors  and  LEAs  should 

«  collectively  and  collaboratively  present 

tc^  State  and  Federal  legislatures  problems  x" 
and  other  experiences  that  could  impact  on 
future  national  legislation. 


v 
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B.      San  Diego  Workshop  (December  15-16 ,  1977 


1.*    4 Implementing  YEDPA  Seminars 

See  the  composite  report  on  Implementing  YEDPA, 
beginning  on  page  41.  - 

V 


2.      Work , Experience  Seminars 

Participants  of  the  San  Diego  seminars  highlighted 
two  commitments  that  should  prerar&L  in  the  development  of 
work  experience  activities.     First,  they  agreed  that  solutions 
Jzx>,  problems  should  be  sought  within  the  existing  system  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible;  instead:  of  inventing  new 
systems  of  work  "experience,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
what  exists  and,  when  necessary,  it  should  be  Modified  to  \ 

fit  special  condition.  Secondly,  -  participants  stressed  thi=> .  _  — 

need  to  foster  the  cooperative  atmosphere ,ambng  LEAs,  prime 
sponsors,  arnd  participants  in  every  aspect  of  YEDPA  imple- 
^  mentation,  '  .  ,  s 

Participants  declared  that  a » common  definition  of 
work  experience  would  settle  confusions  which  produce 

,  problems  between  prime  sponsors  and. LEAs.     It  appeared  that 

educators  had  a  precedent"  for  granting  credit  for  %work 
experience  based  upon  long-established  criteria  which  they 
, %f  wer^  reluctant  to  change.    The  consensus  of  the  group, 

however,  was  that  theye  was  no  need  to  change  this  process 

1      #         but  only  a  need  to  modify  it  in  order  to  meet  the  YEDPA 

regulations.    As  participants  continued  to  discuss  the  * 
issue,  they  discovered  that  the  problem  was  not  so  much- one 
of  a  wide  difference  between  prime  sponsors  and^LEAs  as  much 
as  it  was  one  requiring  mutual  understanding.  ^ 

The  seminar  als<^  elicited-jbhe  point  that  barriers  > 
to  cooperation-and  collaboration  are  directly  related  to  ^ 
attitudes;  that!  is,  that  LEAs ^and  prime  sponsors  have  a 
"mutual  problem  in  appreciating  each  other1 s  capabilities. 
Participants  suggested  that  -educators  need  to  be  cori^inced 
that  education  must *be ^extended  beyond  the  school's  walls 
and  helped  to  understand  how  the. prime  sponsors  can  assist 
in  this  process.  ~ 

-   „  i  On  the  other  hand,  prime  sponsors  must  understand 

that  LEAs. can  solve  the  problems  of  di*§aoyantaged  youth, 
given  the  resources  necessary  to  do  so.     Prime  sponsors 
should  be  helped  to  understand  the  pressures  which  have 
forced  educators  to  put  more  effort  into  working  with  the  / 
majority  of  students  and  tanded  to  make  them  ignore  the 
disadvantaged  students      Tra  pj?ime  sponsors  should  be  aware 
that  they  can *be  helpful  by  being  flexible,  patient,  and 
understanding.' 
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Participants  agreed  that  extending  services  for* 
assessment,  jJiagnosi^,  and  prescription  of  stpd«\t,  needs^can 
b.6  a  viable  part  of  the  work  experience  program.    \If  remer 
'  dial  ^ciucation  is  needed,  career  'development  must  gb  hand- 
^iiX-Hand  with  work  experience.-  •  #• 

Although  questions  wefe^ai^ed^which  could  not  be 
finally  settled  in  the  seminars,  participants  did  take  the  f. 
view  that  each  State  has  exemplary  .work  experience  models 
_  Which,  when  identified,  can  be  incorporated  in  a  process  of 
sharing  experience  and  expertise  to  benefit  all. 

3.      Career  Deyelopment  Seminars 

^  .Certain  issues* arqse  repeatedly  in  the^Qareei:  * 
Development  seminars  held  in  San  Diego.    Although  they  were 
not  unrelated  to  each  otheif,  the  main  topics  discussed 
focused  on* transitional  services,  communications,  programs 
for  14-  and  15-year-olds^  and  career  guidance  and  information. 

Participants  emphasizStt^he  heed  for  "providing 
support  for  the  counselors  wh6.  wil^FT^sume  active  responsi- 
bility fcp:  the  transitional  services.  >CETA  funds,  they 
suggested,  could  be  Used  in  a  number  of^ways  to 'offer  this 
support.    Among  the  ways  participants  suggested  the  money 
could  be  used  were  to  secure  aides  or  otherwise  release 
counselors  frprn  their  clerical-  responsibilities;  to  pay 'for 
an  extended  day  or  year  on* contract  with  existing  counselors;  * 
or  to  provide  special  inservice  training  for  existing 
counseling  staff.  ,  „ 

! 

Any  type  of  transitional  services  within  a  school 
will  requirg  the  full  support  ^nd  commitment  of  the  administrator 
and  staff  iprior  to  involvement.    A  haAionious  arid  effective 
relationship,  it  tfas  felt,  will  also  depend  on  the  fact  that  . 

all  participants  working  wi'th  the  program  teachers, 

selors,  and  others-' — should  be  doing  so  on  a  voluntary 
basis.         v  ^ 

i 

A  last  point  raised  regarding  transitional  services  ' 
was  the  care  required  not  to  destroy  established  programs  or\ 
the  relationships  between  existing  vocational  and -career  * 
education  units  within  the^schbol.    Perhapsrthe  emphasis  in 
YEDPA  should  be  tq  increase  the  number  of  fiareer  exploration 
sites. 

One  suggestion  for  meeting  the  need  for  constant  ' 
communication  at  ali  levels  was  that  funds  be  allocated  for 
workshops  to  bring  together  all  segments  of  education  *and 
prime  sponsors.     In  the  participants/  opinion,  misunderstanding 
&rtd  "turf"  battles  will  continue  to  pose  problems  and  these  * 

* 
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will  .tend^to  increase  as  other  groups  ,^|Like  community 
colleges  and  vocational  schools,  enter^ihe  program.  Since 
participants  in  each  session  silt  that  suspicion  and  mistrust 
will  continue  as  long  as  neither  party  is  well-acquainted 
with  the  other,  they  advised  that  an  overt  effort  be  made 
for  cooperation  and  understanding  of  each  other's  problems 
and  concerns.     Without  the  Apmmunication  that  can  foster  4 
such  cooperation,  participaM:s  Agreed,  students  would  not 
m  benefit  from  the  intent  of  the  law. 

On  the  subject  of  program  activities  for  14-  and  ^ 
15-year-olds^  San  Diego  participants  expressed  the  need  for 
guidelines  on  the  relevant  rules  and  regulations.     In  their 
opinion  it  seemed  to  be  not  only  very  important  but  also 
possible  for  existing  career  education  exploration  programs 
to  incorporate  the  younger  age  group. 

On  a  final rissue,  participants  noted  the  dilemma 
facing  LEAs  and  "higher  educati^rh '  in  collecting  an^using 
labor  market  information.     Concern  was  expressed  that  cu-^  " 
composite  picture  of  employment  information  was  difficult 
but  that  without  it,  j&b  placement  efforts  could  miss  the 
mark.     This,  they  felt,  was  particularly  true  sincevrApid 
technological  changes  can  make  some  occupational  tifaralng 
programs  obsolete  within  fbur  or  five  years. 

4.      Academic  Credit  Seminars 

Participants  jit  the  San  Diego  Workshop  addressed 
the  many  questions  related  to  granting  academic  credit  for  " 
work  experience  under  YEDPA.     Discussions  on  these  issues  ' 
focused  on  questions  about  the  roles  of  'educators ,  private 
sector  employers,  community-based  organizations,  as  well  as 
'prime  sponsors,  in  reaching  critical  decisions. 

Each  seminar  opened  -by  first  considering  a  defini- 
tion of  academic  credit;  participants  generally  agreed  that 
'academic  credit  is  "credit  that  would  be  applicable  to  high 
aphooT  graduation. "    This  definition  was  understood  to  be 
broader  than  the  idea  of  academic  credit  traditionally  given 
for  nonacademic  subjects  such  as  shop  or  vocational  educa- 
tion.  ,     f  ..,  / 

Participants  concurred  on  the  importance'  of  this- 
£arly  planning  period  and  any  initial  decisions  made  regarding 
^the  competencies  that  are  deserving  of  academic  credit  and 
Pthe  ways  to  assess  them. ^ When  examples  ware  given  of  how 
procedures  are  already  forking  in  some  schools,  participants 
noted  the  great  differences  Between  local  aad  State  laws  and 
th,e  variety  of  constraint£^his  necessarily  places  on  V 
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efforts  to  implemerft  YEDPA.     For  tMs  reason,  participants 
urged  careful  planning  to  assure  thfeit  competencies  are 
preMentif ied  and  the  types  of  credrt  to  be^iwarded  are 
clearly  addressed  in  the  LEA/prime  sponsor  contract. 

It  was  agreed  that  credit  should  be  elective,,  riot 
academic,  and  that  "make-work"  jobs  werje  not  suitable  for* 
cpredit.     Participants  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
site  supervisor's  role  in  certifying  what  the  student  has 
learned  and  in  interpreting  those  competencies  in  terms  of 
credit.     Because  of  fehe  inconsistencies  regarding  credit 
award  from  one  area  to  the  next,  participants  recommended 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  set  up  a  system  for  (dissemi- 
nating information  to  all  whenever  acceptable  situations  are 
wprkedhout.  , 

►The  prime  sponsor  was  identified  as.  responsible  ^ 
r  coordinating,  the  subcontracting  activity  wi#h  a  post- 
[econdary  school.     It  was  agreed  throughout  the  seminars 
hat  when  subcontracting  was'  to  be  done,  the  prime  sponsor 
hould  contract  with  the^LEA,  who  in  turn  will  subcontract 
with  the  postsecondary  institution.     In  order  for  this 
process  to  be  most  effective,  participants  indicated/  LEAs 
and  prime  sponsor  must  concentrate  on  closing  the  communi- 
cation gap  between  them.     One  suggestion  for  doing  sov  was;  to 
exchange  staff  between  LEAs  and  prime  sponsors  and  thereby 
facilitate  an  understanding  of  each  other's  operations. 

*  *  o 

Although  everyone  agreed  that  school  boards , should 
be  involved"  in  academic  .ciagdit  decisioi^s,  there  were  dif- 
fering opinions  on  whethe^Lor  not  creditT^hould  be  based  on 
employer  evaluation  or  3ff^hat  the  teacher svclaiflr  are  appro- 
priate activities  for  credit.     Questions  of  assessing  and 
certifying  students'  competencies  also  raised  different 
possible  approaches;  these  ranged  from  the  use  of  paper  and 
pencil  tests  to  employees  as  monitors.  * 

Performance  testing  was  also  discussed  as  a  way  of 
measuring  competencies.     While  some  participants  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  state-of-the-art  of  performance  testing  ' 
leaves*much  to  be  desired,  others  felt  it  is  a  most  appro- 
priate technique.    JVll  agreed,  howevetf:,^ that  performance 
testing  faced  its  greatest  challejftge^ih  involving  the.  public  C 
sector.     The  group  felt  that -the  public  sector  was  the  most 
difficult'to  deal  with  in  terms  of  developing  on-the-job 
competencies . 

m 

A  final  major  topic  considered  by  the  workshop 
participants  was  the  "career  employment  experience.  "  Thwis 
discussion  revolved  around  two  major  agreements:     (1)  if 
career  employment  experiences  were  to.be  successful,  .they 
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must  be%  incorporated  into  the  traditional  school  (in  a  way 
that  improves  the  present  curriculum)  and  not  represertt  an 
alternative,  and  (2)  career  employment  experiences  must  be 
related  to  the  student's  needs  and  interests. 

,  <  • 

Participants  further  beiieved  that  such  experiences 
♦should  begin  earnestly  for  14-  and  15-year-old  students. 
They  felt  that  an  individual-  training  plan, 'arrived  at  by 
both  the  teacher  and  work  sate  supervisor,  would  be  most 
Useful.     Such  a  plan  could  consist  of  a  series  of  activities 
that  would  lead  the  student  to  the  competencies  already 
agreed  upon  as^well  as  clearly  indicate  the  credit  that  was 
deserved.     Exactly  where  the  competency  is  developed  was  not" 
a  major  concerx^  to  participants;  .'the  important  concerri  was 
that  the  student  master  the  competency. 

Participants  expressed  their  concern  over  the 
uncertainty  of  funding  and  other  Federal  support  forthcoming 
in  the  next  few  years.     They  also  worried  that  employers 
might  be  opposed  to  having  students  at  work  sites  for  skQJt 
career  exploratory  activities  as  opposed  to  assuming  irfore 
productive  involvement  in  their  work  forces.    Will  educators 
be  .reluctant  to  have  noneducators  involved  in  decisions? 
Will  noneducators  be  opposed  to  ^having  educators  intrude  in 
the  work  place?    These  were  some  of  the  questions  which 
remained  unresolved  when  the  seminars  concluded. 

'However,  participants  did  offer. some  specific 
recommendations  as  tl>ey  closed  discussions.    These  included 
the  following: 

*•    The  work  experience  supervisors  should  be 

people  whf>  have  the  confidence  of  '[both  * 
educators  and  noneducators  so  thatj  credit 
granting  is  respected!  by  each  group. 

•  Teachers  should  visit  work  sites  to  gain 
first-hand  understanding  of  how  work  site 
activities  and  academic  activities  are 
related.'  +  a 

V 

*  •    Programs  should  impact  on  the  entire 
student  body. 

•  Whenever  possible,  YETP  programs  shquld 

be  integrated  with  existing  work  programs; 
» 

r 
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1#      Implementing  YE DP A  Seminars 

* 

See  composite  report  on  Implementing  YEDPA, 
v  beginning  on  page  41. 

2;      Work  Experience  Seminars 

The  Work  Experience  seminars  in  Boston  brought 
together  prime  sponsors  and  LEA£\representing  a  wide  variety 
of  individual  situations  prompting  the  expression  of  individ-* 
I  ual  programmatic  concerns  and  concerns  with  aspects  of  the'  / 
v  overall  work  experience  goals  of  YEDPA  as  well.    Perhaps  - 
this  was  best  reflected  in  the  questions  generated  by  the 
discussions. 

The  subject  of  negotiating  agreements  with  community- 
based  organizations  (CBOs}  revealed  the  range  of  situations 
that  can  arise  in  implementing  YEDPA.    For  instate,  areas 
were  represented  that  have  no  strong  CBOs  and,  therefore, 
LEAs  and  prime  sponsors  are  working  with  private  nonprofit 
organizations.    At  the  other  extreme,  one  city  has  thirteen, 
CBOs  running  their  work  experience  programs f  while  some 
encounter  a  problem  in  determining  what  group  should  be 
addressed  if  there  is  no  CBO,  others  are  concerned  with  how 
communication  can  take  place  when  there  are  several,  CBOs 
involved,  so  that  one  party  is  not  played  off m against 
% another. 

Concerning  the  mandate  to  involve  the  private 
(for-profit)  sector,  a  suggestion  wa£  made  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  build, on  the  expedience  LEAs * have 
had  with  employers  for  years  through  the  cooperative  work- 
study  programs . 


i.  • 

iflions 


Discussions' of  YCCIP* raised  several  observations 
within  the  group:     (1)  that  YCCIP  is  viewed  as  an  employment 
rather  than  a  vocational  training  program;   (2)  that  if  YCCIP 
is  to  be  used  as  vocational  training,  the  LEA  and  prime 
sponsor  *  should  -  jointly  develop. a  "job  spec"  which  can  be  ' 
used  to  determine  the  program's  success  or  failure;  and  (3) 
that  YCCIP  remains  primarily  an  out-of-school  youth*£rogram. 
While  work  schedules  can  usually  be  adjusted  to  accommodate 
those  attracted  back  to  school  and  in-school  youth,  tilts 
program  encounters  persistent  problems  with  recjard  to  S^tate 
unemployment:  compensation  and  minimum  wage  laws.  Internal 
problems  are  created  when  LEAs  are  exempt  from  paying 
minimum  wages  *to  regular  employees  but  must  do  so  for  the 
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students-.     It  was  also*  claimed  that  in  several  States  ; 
Unemployment  compensation  will  be  paid  these  young  .people 
upon  termination;  as  a  result,  the  number  of  possible 
positions  an  employer  could  make  available  is  diminished  to 
provide  money  to  cover  payments  into  thfc  unemployment 
compensation  fund. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  YCCIP  having  an 
influence  on  present  school-based  vocational  programs,  there 
was  consensus  that  the  lack  of  specific  program  elements  to. 
provide  services  plus  the  insufficient  openings  to  attract 
out-of-school  youth  would  prove  to  be  major  constraints, to0 
such  a  prospect.  .  •  '  j 

.  When  discussions  focused  onYETP,  it  was  found 
that,  in  many  cases,  work  experience,  agreements  had  not  yet 
been  worked  out.     Participants  did,  however,  suggest  criteria 
that  might  generally  apply;  these  included  identifying  the, 
interests  and  aptitudes  of  clients,  matching  those  interests 
with  placement  possibilities,  requiring  that  work  sites  * 
participate  in  skills  trailing,  and  having  LEAs  train  work- 
site supervisors. 

Questions  were  also  raised  relative  tto  the  pro- 
posed rotation  of  students  through  various  work  experiences 
and/or  job  sites.     It  concerned  participants  that  program 
time  seems  much  too  short  for  such  rotation, and,  further- 
more, that  §uch  a  system  may  heighten  insecurity  in  already 
"insecure  youth.  ■  /- 

Many  questions  were  raised  in  this  workshop  to 
which  answers  do  not^  seem,  readily  appa-rent.     This  is,  evident 
from  the  following  sampler  of  questions  left  unanswered  as 
the  workshop Concluded: 

•  How  doe"5~ci  prime  sponsor  interact  with  nonpublic 
schools?  / 

•  What  is  the  relationship  of  YCCIP/YETP  to  the 
affective  domain?    to  the  handicapped? 

to  youth  subcultures? 

•  How  does  evaluation  take  place? 

l 

3*      Carreer  Development  Semi'nars 

The  seminars  on  Career  Development  generated 
discussion.of  va  large  number  of  resources  that  have  either 
been  considered  or  already  tapped  for  use  in  enacting  YEDPA. 
Addressing  many  of  the  related  issues  of  career  development 
for  youth,  participants  raised  a  number  of  ideas  that  all 
LEAs  and  priae  sponsor^  could  consider  applying  to.  their 
individual  settings.  p 
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One  innovative  way  described  to  involye  the  private 
sector  was  the  use  of  a  local  consortium  of  college  proiCssa^s 
and  local  business  firms.    The  benefits  of  such  a  coalition^ 
for  the  students  are  threefold:     (1)  testing  and  real 
experience  are  coupled  to  determine  interest;   {2)  enrollees* 
are  trained  in  a  school  setting  as  well  as  oh  the  job;  and 
(3)  by  involving  unions,  students  canr  work  with  journeymen 
in  the  public  sector  with  the  goal  of  graduating  into  an 
apprenticeship  program.    The  private  sector  wa^  also  noted 
for  its  -job  sampling  opportunitiesT"*      .  "* 

Similarly,  discussions  elicited  many  suggestions 
for  simulation  activities,  including  interview  techniques , 
volunteerism,  explorer  scouting  techniques,  club  activities, 
and  community  service  projects.    Participants  >agreed  that 
Simulation  was  a  positive  method  to  use  .with  students  as 
well  a&  being  cost-effective,*  but  urged  caution  with  regard 
to  the  dichotomy  it  can  produce  between  actual  land  classroom 
activities. 

< 

Participants  suggested  that  the  gap  between  school 
and  work  could  be  closed  by  assuring  that  counselors  become 
more  knowledgeable  about  diagnostic  -testing  and  employment 
services;  just  as  important, *  they  felt,'  was  that  otienting  a 
work-bound  student  should  not  fall  to  the  counselor  alpne, 
but  should  be  an- integrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teaching  faculty,  (by  integrating  work-related  needs  into  the 
curriculum) ,  counselors'  supervisors,  and  CETA  staff,. 

The  role  of  LEAs  was  also  discussed.  Specific 
responsibilities  accorded  the  subcontractor  were  believed  to 
include:  * 

•  transmitting  information  to  students  ' 
^                        orienting  students  toward  career  goals 

•  .verifying  the  eligibility  of  youth  enrolled* 


coordinating  the  activities  of  counselors 
and  teachers  in  outreach  assessment  and 
Orientation; 


The  fact  that  schools  have  limited  involvement  in 
job  placement  activities,  prompted  participants  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  developing  linkages  with  YEDPA. 

/- 

Another  point  raised  with  -regard  to  job  placement 
was  'the.  need,  a£  least  as  the  program  stabilizes,  to  increase 
the  number  of  non-income  eligibles. 
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Participants  further t agteed  that  legislative 
changes  may  be  needed  to  furthei:  clarify  activities  and 
programs  for  14-  and  15-year-olds.     Excejft  for  the  level  of 
sophistication  of  programs  at  the  occupational  level,  partic- 
ipants-'did  not  feel  there  were  significant  differences  in 
career  exploration  for  14-  ahd  15-year-olds  and  the  older 
ages.     Foj:  16-  to  21-year-olds,  career  exploration  should 
include  counseling,  the  development  of  job-se^kj^ig  skills, 
integration  of  work  skills  intos  the*curriculum,-  and  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  racial  and"  sex  stereotyping-     It  was  } 
suggested  that  mobile  vans  could  be  used  to  carry  career 
exploration  programs  to  outlying  areas,  ,  1 

f 
» 

It  was  apparent'  that  participants  had  found  a 
number  of  approaches  in  attempts  to  combat  sex  stereotyping. 
Some  had  foufld  it  useful  to  supplement  YE DP A  activities  with 
the  efforts%f  local  and  State  Equal  Opportunity  Offices  and 
Human  Rights  Commissions.     Efforts  initiated' by  funds  r 
($50,000)  earmarked  to  create  an  Office  on  Women  in  each 
State  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  were  also 
discussed  as  possible  resources.     Finally,  it  was  noted  that 
proposals  written  as  part  of  the  RFP  (Request  for  Proposal) 
process  can  be  used  to  identify  innovative  approaches  to 
addressing  the  elimination  of  sex  stereotyping. 

a 

4.      Academic  Credit  Seminars  ,   *  . 

Educators  and  employment/training  personnel. meeting _ 
in  Boston  were'  of  one  mind  on  the  overriding  prerequisite 
for  successfully  realizing  YEDPA's  academic  credit  mandate: 
th£  key  to  resolving  issues  of  credit  for  work  experiences, 
*   they  agreed,  is  the  prior  relationships  established  between 
prime  sponsor  and  educational  agencies.  vThis  premise  seemed 
particularly  cogent  inflight  of  the  confusion  arising  in 
some  seminars  due  to  lack  of  information  and  differences  irt 
terminology. 

K Participant^  learned  that  problems  existed  because 
of  thebr  different  orientation  to  issues  related  to  academic 
credit  award.     Fot  example,  in  the  education  sector,  work 
experience  is  a  deneral  term  used  for  students  participating 
in  work-educatiom  programs;  the  labor  sector  view  is  that 
work  experience  is  that  which  occurs  for  out-of-school 
persons,  while  c;ireer  experience  is  that  which  occurs  for 
those  still  in-sohool.     A  similar  difference  exists  with 
regjftd  to  work  activity  supervision.     Generally,  it  was 
found,  the  education  sector  has  great  concern  for  close 
supervision  in  a  work-education  program,  while  labor  does 
\not.     This  difference  portends  problems  ia  evaluating  the 
^award  of  academic  credit. 
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The  evolving  ^concept  of  academic  credit  was  endorsed 
by  all  participants  as  contributing  significantly  \b  the 
quality  of  programs  for  youth*    Having  agreed  that  credit 
has  a  primary  impact  on  an  individual's  personal  development, 
participants  strongly  urged  the  development  of  a  process* 
whereby  the  individual  can  accumulate  or  "bank"  credits. 

*  $ 
Open  #nd  continuing  dialogue  among  those  in  the 

^abor  and  education  sectors  involved  in  YEDPA  was  not  under- 
stood only  as  /  need  at  the  local  levels.     Boston  participants 
also  identified  the  importance  of  a  Federal-State  partnership 
for  relating  quality  education  and  training  to  CETA.  In 
fact,  participants  concluded  with  one  recommendation  they 
felt  would  better  define  the  new  direction  of  joint  efforts; 
they  suggested  that  perhaps  CETA  could  b^  changed  to  CETEA 
(Comprehensive  Education,  Training,  and  Employment  Act). 
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D.      Atlanta  Workshop  (January  16-17,  £978) 


1.  Implementing  YEDPA  Seminars  * 

See  composite  report  on  implementing  YEDPA , 
beginning  on  page  41.  • 

f 

2.  Work  Experience  Seminars 

■       -       T  '  '  * 

'The  Work  Experience  seminars  held  in  Atlanta 
enabled  LEAs  and  prime  sponsors  from  Regions  IV  and  VII  to 
address  their  acknowledged  need  for  more  open  communication. 
In  addition  to  exchanging  both  ideas  and  concerns  about 
their  respective  and  mutual  roles,  participants  shared  their 
views  on  several  aspects  of  implementing  quality  work 
experiences . 

SeVeral  of  the  LEAs  oresent  expressed  their 
specific  concern  over  agreements  with  prime  sponsors  which 
are  essentially  nonf inancial .     These  LEAs  made  it  clear  that 
they  wanted  to  participate  in  meeting  YEDPA 1 s  goals  beyond 
just  providing  the  school-based  counselors  who  refer  partic- 
ipants to  the  prime  sponsors. 

*  Both  priroe  sponsors  and  LEAs  agreed,  however,  that 

they  are  prepared/to  provide  the  full  complement  of  transi- 
tional services  co  *work  experience /activities.   .They  con- 
curred that  thejse  services  would  probably  be  concentrated  in 
the  areas  of  remedial  education,  employability  skills,  and 
job  survival  skills.    All  participants  expressed  the  need  to 
assist  community-based  organizations  in  operating  YCC2P  'and 
YETP  programs.  -  Z 

Although  a  conseAsus  existed  among  LEAs  that;!  they 
intended  to  provide  GED  and  skill  training  for  CBOs,  there 
was  likewise  a  consistent  problem  expressed  in  their  awarding 
academic  credit.     LEAs  explained  that  in  many  areas,  State 
and  local  laws  prohibit  theitf  from  awarding  credit  unless 
they  are  the  sponsoring  agency,    "tin  one  case  Reported,  • 
YCCIP  participants  are  allowed  to  'test  for  up  to  six  months 
of  the  LEA's  regular  two-year  training  program  when  the  . 
YCCIP  activity  is  relevant  to  thfe  training  provided  by  the 
LEA.  ]  -v  . 

Images  of  what  work  experiences  wouJ^d  "look"  like 
were .also  shared.    Most  of  those  present  felt  that  only 
through  testing  and  individualization  could  work  experiences 
or  on-the-job  training  be  meaningful;  there  was  general 
agreement  that  school-based  counselors  should  be  used  both 
to  provide  this  testing  and  also  to  assist  the  student  in  * 
developing  a  vocational  profile  or  individual  employabili'ty 
pl^n  before  using  any  services  under  the  Act. 
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While  soAe  expressed  their  interest  for  work 
experience  to  be  available  on  a  ro*&tion  basis,  other  partic- 
ipants hoped  to  see  a  ladder  concept^ used  wherein  a  student 
explores  all  aspects  of  a  job  cluster,  beginning  at  the 
'bottom  of  the  cluster*  and  building  to  the  area  designated, 
by  a  combination  of  interest,  testing,  and  counseling. 

In  a  finai  topic  undertaken  by  participants, 
.concern  w^s  expressed  at  the 'failure  of  DOL/DHEW  to  earmark 
special  funds  for  staff  training.     With  both  prime  sponsors 
and  LEAs  viewing  work  experiences  and  on-th£rjob  training 
activities  as*  opportunities  to  expand  their  current  coopera- 
tive and  distributive  education  programs,  as  well  as  to  try 
out  new  and  innovative  approaches,  there  was  a  mutual  request 
made  that  allocations  for  staff  training  be  considered  in 
any^future  funding. 

r 

3 .      Career  Development  Seminars 

*     Participants  in  the  Career  Development  seminars 
covered  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  applied  a  basic  problem- 
solving^  approach  to  specific  issues  such  as  improving  career 
guidanq&vand  counseling  programs  and  implementing  career, 
\  development  activities  for  14-  and  15-year-olds. 

'  While  stating  that -little  career  guidance  is  being 
done  at  the  'postsecondary  level,  participants  agreed  that 
ongoing  programs  in  career  exploration,  career  guidance,  and 
other  transitional  serviced  are  in  place  in  many  school 
systems.     PeBr  counseling  and,  the  Living  Witness  program 
were  two  approaches  mentioned  as  examples  of  how  career 
guidance^can  be  provided  to  secondary  students.     In  the 
latter  approach,  business  and  industrial  leaders  visit 
schools  to  discuss  wdrking  world  realities  with  students. 

T  Ohe  problem  that  participants  raided. with  regard 

-  to  career  guidance  and  counseling  concerned  the  preparation 
and  training-  of  counselors  themselves.     Training,  it  was 
felt/  ^should  encourage  and  enable  guidance  counselors  to 
spend  more  time  with  the  noncollege-bound  students  tharfMs 
.    evidenced  now.     Secondly,  the  question  was  raised  whether 
.typical  counselors  have  adequate  work  backgrounds  themselves 
which  would  qualify  them  to  relate  the  real  wc^rld  of  work*  to 
students.     Such  lack  of  experience  may  explain  why  some 
counselors  don't  feel  comfortable  in-jDroviding  vocational 
counseling. 

Participants  also^.  shared  some  ideas  in  use  that 
can  ease  these  concerns.     For  instance,  in  some  school 
^    districts,  youth  tutor  youth.     Additionally,  some  States 
have  established  laws  requiring  the  use  6f  occupational 
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specialists.  An  occupational  specialist  is  a  person  who 
specifically  devotes  h)Ls/her  time  to  providing  occupational  ' 
information  to  students;  It  is  not  necessary' for  this 
person  to  hold  a  college  degree;  what  is  Important  is, that,  £ 
he  or  she  has  adequate  work  experience  and  can  relate  to  pp 
students  effectively.  '  ^ 

Another  issue  discussed  which  raised  several         *  \ 
common  problems  within  the  group  concerned  the  relationships 
of  career .development  and  work'  experience.    Although  agree- 
ing that  on-the-job  training  both  complements  and  enhances 
career  development  for  youth,  participants  mentioned  local 
legal  restrictions,  limited  job  possibilities,  and  the 
difficulty  in  finding  public  work  experience  programs  that 
correspond  to  vocational  education  activities  as  major 
barriers  to  maximum  coordination  of  these  two  YEDPA  thrusts. 

Participants  highlighted  the  following  advantages 
offered  students  by  on-the-job  experiences,  many  of  which 
they  felt  would  act  to  instill  in  youth  a  more  positive 
attitude  and  long-term  view  of  their  personal  career  decisions: 

•  the  employer  acts  as  the  training  station 

^  #    they  offer  an  ideal  situation  for  learning 

work  habits  (e*g.,  punctuality)  and  developing 
\  interpersonal  skills  bo  essential  to  job 
success  * 

#  they  provide  the  opportunity  for  exploring, 
a  career  ' 

#  they  are  real,  situations,  not  classroom, 
simulations 

•  students  are  more"  motivated  and  feel  pro- 
ductive when  they  can  earn  a  wage. 

The  groups  felt  that  low  priority  would  probably  - 
be  given  to  activities  for  14-  and  15-year-olds ,by  virtue  of  - 
YEDPA 1 s  mandate  to  employ:  those  in  the  16-  to  21-year-old 
brack'et.    Many  participants  pointed  out,  however,  that  4  l 
schools  can  stili  initiate  any  number  of  ways  to  serve* thfe 
younger  group,  including  extended  day  activities  and  training 
that  provides  employability  skills  by  including  14-  and  15- 
year-olds  in  career  exploratory  programs  and  even  setting  up 
business/industrial  visitations  for  them.    Participants  . 
agreed  that  14-  and  15-year-olds  should  receive  basic  skills 
and  in-school  vocational  training.  v  "  m 
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,  In  some  case.s,  14-  and  15-year-olds  can  be  employed 
in  certain  occupations  and  for  a  limited  number  x>f  hours  a , 
day.  Participants  suggested,  however,  that  Federal  regula- 
tions limiting  those  hours  should  be  changed  to  accommodate 
any  Stat$  law '(e.g.,  Florida)  which  allows  14-  and-15-year- 
olds'.to  work  at  least  four  hours  per  day. 

Participants  expressed  common  frustrations  in 
realizing  the  potential  o.f  private  sector  involvement  in  - 
YEDPA.    Contributing  to  this  problem,  they  felt,  are  the 
regulations  which  seem  td  discourage  any  significant  co- 
operation with  the  private  sector.     One  t>f  the  key  mechanisms 
identified  for  developing  private  sector  involvement  was  the 
use  of  advisory  committees.  •*  . 

> 

Similar  to 'the  ways  in  which  Advisory  committees 
can  increase  and  imptove  relationships  with  private  business, 
advisory  committees  were  identified  as  keys  to  -gaining  in- 
creased local  support  in  combatting  sex  stereotyping  and 
strengthening  job  placement  efforts.     Although,  in  the  case 
of  efforts  to  reduce  sex  stereotyping,  films,  slides,  and 
brochures  can  be  helpful,  advisory  councils  offer  a  direct 
link  to  efforts  being -made 'in  the  work  world  (e.g.,  by 
unions,  joint  apprenticeship  committees,  /etc. ) .     It  was 
further  suggested  that  sex  ^stereotyping  coufd  be  effectively 
combatted  through  the  use  oc  resources  from  local  women's 
groups  and  the  development  of  good  teacher  in-service 
training  on  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  advisory  committees,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  job  placement  ef fokts  could  benefit  by'  estab- 
lishing job  bank  procedures  and/*  in  larger  school  districts, 
by  hiring  job  developers.     It  seemed  that  currently  primes 
sponsors  are  doing  most  job  placement  tasks  but  that  there 
is  a  need  to  explore  the  assistance  of  others; 

A  final  issue  addressed  by  the  Career  ^Development 
participants  focused  on  the  usefulness  of  state  laboz?  market 
information  to  be  collected  under  the  Governor fs  Youth 
Program.     Participants  indicated  that  although  State  employ- 
ment-services and  some  prime  sponsors  can  be  helpful  in 
providing  that  information  on  employment  opportunities, 
every  effort  should  be  made  tlPdevelop  reliable  and  compre- 
hensive information  sources  to  project  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  provide  specific  brformation  for  job  requirements,  * 

4 .      Academic  Credit  Seminars 

One  of  several  overall  recommen^€rt^ions  resulting 
from  this  workshop  was  a  strong  suggestion  that  (especially 
with  regard  to  academic  credit)  VEDPA  should  aim  to  supple- 
ment existing  instructional  programs  rather  than , supplant  or 
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duplicate  them.    While  discussions  led  to  consensus  on^ 
similar  resolutions  and  on  areas  requiring  joint  decision- 
making, participants  seemea  to  .have  concentrated  their 
kttentiori  most  *on  delineating  the  separate  roles  of  CETAs 
and  LEAs  in  awarding  academic  credit.  * 

In  defining  the  responsibilities  of  prime  spon- 
sors, participants  saw  a  specific  role  of  theirs  to  be 
coordinating  youth  employment  efforts  with  local  labor 
•unions.    Otherwise  the  suggestions  made  applied  more  to 
prime  sponsors1  responsibilities  in  involving  LEAs.  For 
example: 

•  involve  local  and  State  education  agencies 
in  the  plans  relative  to  academic  credit 

invest  in  LEAs  the  responsibility  for  verifying 
competencies  and  supervising  work  Experiences 

•  charge  LEAs  to  determine  a  method  for  certi- 
fying competencies-  for  gredit 

•  allow  LEAs  to  carry  on  training  efforts  even 
if  their  "h^nds  are  ti^a*1  by  statutory 
requirements  in  awarding  acaglemic  credit. 

v      The  suggestions  for  the  LEAs.1  role  further  ampli- 
fied their  responsibilities  concerning  academic  credit^, 
award.    Participants  identified  LEAs1  responsibilities  as 
ranging  from  matters  of  student  eligibility  to  identifying 
and  certifying  competencies  deserving  of  credit,  and  assuming 
that  award  of  academic  credit  ca$  be  linked  ta  existing v 
courses.    Furthermore,  LEAs  were  thought  to  hold  responsi- 
bility for  '(1)  providing  3n  avenue  fo±  academic  credit  award 
for -in-schopl  transition  services  and.  (2)  assuring,  that  CETA 
enrollees*  can  be  awarded  the  same  amount  .of  credit  as  is 
awarded  other  students.>_^^_ 

As  a  result  of  clarifying  these  agencies1  separate 
roles,  participants  were  in  a  better  position  to  deiineate 
the  areas  of  joint  decision-making  essential  to  YEDPA's 
success.     These^ included  the  need  to  agree  to  a  system  for 
awarding  credit  that  correlates  with  job-related  instruction; 
to  establish  links  with  community-based  organizations  for 
awarding  credit  to  applicable  out-of-school  youth;  to 
identify  subcontractors  collectively;  to  decide  uporT/&  } 
maximum  time  limit  for  academic  credit  award;  and,  finally, 
to  maintain  suitable  agreements  for  work  experience  that 
specify  the  responsibilities  of -'students ,  parents,  employers, 
and  schools. 
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•While  addressing  many  important  aspects. of  academic 
credit,  participants  completed  their  discussions  with  several 
questions  still  unanswered.    Many  acknowledged  that "they    '  * 
We5e.unf1!ar  Pn  the  P^eci86  definition  of  academic  credit  " 
and  that  further  definition  and  guidance  for  its  interpretation 
was  necessary.     In  addition,  participants  felt  th'e  need  for 
rurther  understanding  on  issues  involved  in  "the  followina 
questions :  ^ v  ' 


•  Wha^Ts  the  role  or  degree  of  involvement  of 
business/industry  and  union  gfbups  in  the 
awarding  of  academic  credit? 

t    In  what  ways  can  State  education  accreditation 
dp^^ements  be  modified  to  make  -it  permissible 
^to  ?rant  credit  for  worjc  experience  (where  . 
applicable)?  <  v  > 

•  jShoudd  academic  credit  be  awarded  for  work 
Experience  that  has  no  significance  in  * 

attaining  skills  necessary  to  adequately 
maintain  on-the-job 'progress?  -a 
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E.      Cincinnati  Workshop  (January  19-20 ,  1978)  . 

1*   •   Implementing  YEDPA  Seminars  ' 

See  the  composite  report  on  Implementing  YEDPA, 
beginning  on  page  41.  *    *  ♦ 

2,      Work  Experience  Seminary  ^ 

In  their  discussions  on  work' experience ,  Cincinnati 
participants  focused  primarily  on  the  contributions  made  by 
community-based  organizations   (CBOs)  and  the  private  sector. 

*  ) 

It  was  apparent  that  .the  degree  of  cooperation 

between  LEAs  and  CBOs  varies  considerably.     In  some  cases , 
it  was  reported,  CBOs  conduct  only  the  out-of-school  programs 
While  LEAs  conduct  only  the  in-school  programs;  in  some 
areas,  CBOs  are  also  involved  in  providing  some  transitional 
services-     It  was  generally  agreed,  however,  that  CBOs  may 
have  better  contacts  with  specific  community  groups  which 
need  to  be  served  and  can  also  act  as  youth  adyocates  for 
in-school  students.   *  - 

Although  participants  concurred  that  Youth  Councils 
when  properly  utilized,  should  offer  considerable  assistance 
in  fostering  interagency  linkages,  few  participants  could, 
report  examples  of  this  having  yet  occurred  f.n  their  areas. 
Participants  could  report,  however,  that  a  variety  of  commu- 
nity agencies  have  been  helpful  to.  YETP  youth  in  providing 
information  on  and- finding  them  employment;  in  addition  to 
CBOs,  employment  services  agencies,  mental  health  agencies, 
and  children's  , services  agencies  were  named.  ■ 

;  There' was  a  general  feeling 'that  YCCIP . partici-  - 

pants  will  be  more  productive,  for  employers  even  though  YETP 
■seems  t©  offer  more  work  experience  opportunities.  One 
reason  given  for  this  feeling  was  that  employers  are  in- 
clined- to  view  YETP  participants  as  part-time  help  and  so  • 
only,  expect  limited  productivity. 

In  communities  where  LEAs  ate  already  making  wide 
use  of  both  public  and  private  employers  to  provid^occupa- 
tional  training  .and  work  experiences  for  youth,  participants 
urqed  both'  YETP  and  YCCIP  directors  to  work  closely  with  ■ 
LEAs  in ' expanding  services.     While,  participants  did  not  feel 
that  YCCflP  was' yet  influencing  changes  Tbn  LEAs  vocational 
education  programs,  they  agreed  that  this  was^ certainly  a 
^oal  tc^pursue.  ~" 
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Whei>  participants  discussed  the  rota1__^ 
for  providing  work  experience  opportunities,  some\._^ 
feelings  were,  expressed.     Although  some  felt  it  was  an 
effective  method,  others  felt  it  posed  formidable  pxob Items. 
In  addition  to  the>creation  of  immense  clerical  problems  and 
-  prohibitive  transportation  demands,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
employers  and  other  employees  find  the  constant  movement  of 
students  into  and  out  of  jobs  a  nuisance. 

3.      Career  Development  Seminars 

V*         The  major  concerns  raised  in  the  Career  Development 
seminars  in  Cincinnati  related  to  the  transitional  services 
and  other  in-school  employment  activities  of  YETP .     The  key 
to  a  successful  program  was  identified  as  making  the  match 
between  these  activities, e  the  needs  of  the  Students ,  and  the 
employment  demands  of  the'  co^jnmunity. 

Participants  discussed  their  ideas\  on  providip^ 
the  necessaary  career  information  and  nurturing  positive  work 
attitudes.     They  agreed  that  these  goals  depended  on  achieving 
a  balance  in  identifying  good  resources  and  finding  work 
sites  for^the  youth.  3^ 

-     Depending,  on  their  design  and  sophistication,  - 
career  information  Systems  can  be  put  to  use  in  a  variety  of  - 
ways.     Job-related  career  information,  participants  noted, 
C°&.ld  f110111^  information  on  different  careers,  their 
education  and/or  training  requirements,  and  opportunities 
f6r  job  entry:.     It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  addition,  data 
on  local,  State,  and  national  needs;  supply;  and  demand  were 
available  fnom  larger  information  networks.     Where  /this 
informationjis  not  yet  .developed *or  synthesized,  participants 
fexpected  that  the, councils  set  up  under  YEPPA  and^bks^ 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  wou^d  prove  to  be  extremely 
helpful.  f 

Career  information  can  be.  obtained  directly  as 
well.     Participants  listed  career  resource  centers,  youth 
councils,  and  representatives  from  business  and-  industry  as  # 
sources  that  should  be  explored.*    They  also  agreed  that  work 
simulation  and-  field  trips,  were  excellent  sourcefcs  of  direct 
exposure  to  careers,  particularly  for  14-  and  15-year  ,-qlds . 

Participants  agreed  tha£,  ttbun^elifig  and  guidance 
had  to  be  emphasized  iti  all  rpro^rajnfe:.  '  •  .  .  . 

x     -Finally,  an  overall  con'cern  was  expressed  among 
participants  aboyt<the  limitations  tjiat  exist  for'  using  the 
private  sect<?r,in  developing j/prfc  sitQ*'.  the  major  question 
related  to  the  difificuJL.ty  J**jld  b^ttie  federal  rules  and 


regulations.  ,  After  much  discussiort/^^a^feicipants  agree4 
that  careful  planning  &nd  close  supervision  should  make 
private  sector  involvement  possible;    They  also  felt  that 
prime  sponsors  can  be  very  helpful  to  LEAs  by  suggesting 
activities  in  and  approaches  to  the  private  sector  which 
comply  with  the  legislation. 


4.      Academic  Credit  Seminars 


[  x    The  Academic  Credit  seminars  discussed  the  "how" 

and  "why"  of  academic  credit.     The  answers  to  these  question 
reflected  a  majority  opinion,  if  riot  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all' 200  Cincinnati  participants. 

The  consensus  was  that  academic  credit  was  very 
important  ttf  the  success  of  students  and  the  YETP  program^ 
It  was"  also  agreed  that  the  process  for  establishing  credit 
needed  the  complete  cooperation  of  individuals  and  agencies 
involved. 

The  rationale  developed  for  the  importance  of 
academic  credit  could  be  characterized  by  three  words: 
motivatirSh,  credibility,  and  opportunity Both  prime 
sponsors  and  educators  believed  academic  credit  for  work 
experience  and  related  programs  was  important  to  students, 
especially  those  who  were-experiencing  difficulty  in  earning 
enough  credits  to  graduate  from  high  school.  Participants 
also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  jobs  require  a  high 
school  diploma  rather  than  a  GED  certificate. 

\  In  addition  to  being  a  motivating  factor,  academic 

predit  was  seen  as  an  important  source  of  *  credibility  

promoting  the  program's  acceptance  by  the  community,  the 
School,  students,  and  employers.     Participants  agreed  that, 
gaining  approval  f or^^r&a^emic  credit  would  represent  proof 
that  the  students  in  the  program  had  .truly  worked  and 
learned;    However,  ,£hey  strongly  advised  that:  YEDPA  should 
not  create  an  alternative  educational  system,  but  rather  an 
-alternative  within  the  educational  system.  -  ' 

Thirdly,  academic  credit  toward  the  high  school 
diploma  was  acknowledged  as  crucial  to  future  opportunities. 
While  admitting  that  a  diploma  does  not  assure  employment, 
participants  noted  that  it  is1  often  used  as  a  major  criteria 
inf  sorting  out  potential  employees  when  there  are  more 
applicants .than  available  jobs. 
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In  discussing  "how"  credit  is. granted,  participants 
found  that  decisions -varied  but  could  reside  with  either 
State  ok  local  education  agencies.     Usually,  credit  toward 
graduation  depends  on  three* requirements :     (1)  schools  must 
approve  and  sometimes  operate  the  for-credit  programs;  (2) 
the  program  must  consist  of  a  specific  nujnber  of  "clock 
hours"  of  instruction;  and  (3)  the  instruction  must  be 
certified  by  the  appropriate  agency.     Participants  recom- 
menced, however,  t?hat  SEAs  and  LEAs  must  be  "flexible  in 
establishing  credit  requirements  to  assure  maximum  support 
for  participating  YETP  stfcidents.  * 

Two  final  recommendations  were  also  made.  These 
further  reflected  participants1  opinion  on  how  credit  should 
be  granted:  *       '  v 

•  *  •  Schools  mifst  be  involved  in  the  planning  { 
and  development  of  programs .  for  which*  creditf 
will  be  granted  toward  graduation.*  Thrs 

•  request  for  credit  must  be  jnade  prior  to  the  „ 
initiation  of  program  activities. 

•  Credit  should  not  be  restricted  to  work 
experience  programs,  but  should  ^ficTude  the 
basic  skills,  carreer  guidance  and* 'exploration, 
job  skill~  trainiW,  and  other  components  of  a 
comprehensive  youtJ5>^j:aining  program.  ' 
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Conference  Overview  »  v 

"Keep  one  eye  on  the  universe-,  and  one  eye  on  the  sparrow.     This,  was  Dean 
Paul  Ylvisaker's  advice  to  the  more  than, 800  people  who  gathered  in  Baltimore 
September  26-29,  1979  to  talk  about  youth  and  the  institutions  involved  in  - 
bringing  them  into  adulthood.    "Workplaces  and  Classrooms:    A  Partnership  for 
the  80' s"  was  the  last  and  largest,  of  a  series  of  conferences  sponsored  by  Vice 
President  Mondale's  Task  Force  on  Employment.    The  Task  Force  is  charged  with 
making  recommendations  to  the  President  and  Congress  about  the  future  of  youth 
legislation," especially 'the  billion  dollar  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects jftct  (YEDPA) . 

\    Ylvisaker  explained  the  universe  and  the  sparrow:    "The  world  of  the  uni- 
vjfise  —  of  forces  and  systems  and  policies.    The  world  of  the  sparrow  -  of  the 
offi- to-one,  the  roughed  up,  rough-necked  young^person  that  you  see  out  of  work." 
Following  two  days  of  caucusing,  and  sweeping,  sometimes  bitter  indictments  of 
institutions,  escecially  the  schools,  there  were  .flashes  of  division  at  this 
meeting  to  promote  partnership.    Yet. the  spirit  of  the .conference  and  the  mood 
of  the  people  present  on  Friday  afternoon  reflected  unity  and  optimism.  How 
could  this  be? 

Perhaps  it  was  the  mere  presence  on  neutral  ground  of  large  numbers  of 
people  from  all  the  major  institutions:    CETA,  the  schools,  cormunity  organiza- 
-tions-,  and- significantly,  the  private-  sector-.  .--One-person  from  Houston  commented: 
"You  know,*there  are  about  30  of  us  here  from  my  city  who  work  with  youth,  yet . 
most  of  us"  never  met  before.    I  never  knew  how  many  resources  were -available. 

Or  maybe  it  was  the  setting.    Baltimore's  handsome  new  Convention  Center, 
with  scaffolding  still  hugging  the  outside  walls,  was  a  visible  sign  ofrthe 
progress  the  city  is  making  in,  its  economic  and  social  revival.    Physically,  the 
Center  kept  people  together  between  sessions  in  informal  talk  throughout  the 
comfortable  lobby  area.       .  „ 

But  above  ail,  it  must  have  been  the  realization  of  common  experience  and  _ 
shared  goals.    Regardless  of  the  institutions  they  represented,  most  of  the 
people  at  the  conference  would  agree  that  the  most  important  result  of  their  • 
work  has  to  do  with  the  one-to-one  interaction  between  young  person*  and  adult— 
the  world  of  the  soar  row.    Yet  we  became  so  entangled  in  the'  world  of  the 
universe— in  policy  debates,  competition  for  funds,  paperwork— we  lose  sight  of 
the  carmen  goal  which  makes  our  labor  worthwhile.    Ylvisaker's  metaphor  helped 
C%ut  matters  in  perspective. 

The  Major  Addresses  1 

*    Conferees  heard  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  of  OIC  warn  that  "we  are  faced  with 
a  youth  unemployment  crisis  that  is  becoming  so  dangerous  that  failure  to  act 
■   now  to  end  it  can  turn  crisis  into  disaster."    Reverend  Sullivan,  wi Uncharac- 
teristic forcefulness,  called  on  the  President  and  Congress  to  make  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  youth  a  priority  equal  in"  importance  to  Mid-Eastern  peace, 
ratification" of  SALT  II,  detente,  the  energy  crisis,  and  curbing  inflation.  1 


Ke  too  urged  that  we  iook  at  the  world  of  the  sparrow:    "We  mast  always  go  back 
.   to  the  fundamentals  of  the  individuals  lying  behind  the  numbers.   We  must 
remember  that  these  young  people  are  not  statistics,  but  are  'individuals'  an*, 
must  be  seen  and  dealt  with  as  .such." 

From  Kenneth  Clark,  conferees  heard  a  no-holds-barred  indictment  of  public 
education  in  the  nation's  urbarTcenters.   According  to  Clark,  jthe-key  factor  in 
the  cycle —  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  welfare  dependency,  deteriorating 
housing,  intolerably  inefficient  sanitation,  neighborhood  squalor,  inadequate 
health  services,  infant  mortality,  self -destructive  alcohol  and  drug  abuse',  and 
mindless  criminal  and  delinquent  behavior  —  is  the  criminally  inferior  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  to  which  deprived  children  ate  relegated."   Many  con- 

.  ^erees,  a  majority  of  whom  were  educators,  did  not  appreciate  or  agree  with  the 
message  and  challenged  it  heatedly  in  question  and  answer  periods  and  at  the  * 

'.various  symposia.  I  y 

*  ✓  > 

From  the  Administration,  the  audience  heard  very  clear  signs  that- the  federal 
commitment  to  promote  youth  employment  was  not  atwit  to  diminish.    Secretary  of 
Labor  Ray  Marshall  lamented  the  "growing  permanence"  of  youth  unemployment ,  and 
pledged  to  continue  the  positive  programs  created  under  YEDPA.    He  made  a  com- 
mitment to  all  youth,  but  stressed  that  federal  resources  will  continue  to  be 
tf^ted  to  Ithose  most  .indeed:    the  economically  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped, 
the  adolescent  parent,  the  young  offenders,  the  high  school  drocout,  the  poten- 
tial dropout..."    He  also  called  for.  much  greater  involvement  by  rural  .schools 
in  the  30b  training  efforts  in  their  ccninunities/  ,  ( 

Domestic  Policy  Chief  Stuart  Eiiensta*-spB;e  to  a  packed  Thursday  noon 
luncheon,  reviewing  all  the  activities  of  the  Task  Force.    Flanked  by  a  head 
table  of  corporate,  educational  and  political  leaders,  he  focused  his  remarks  on 
the  expectations  of  employers  and  challenges  facing  the  schools..  He  referred  to 
the  series  of  round  tables  the  Task  Force  held  to  hear  the  views  of  large  and  • 
small  business  personnel  managers  and' educators:    "They  told  us  three  things. 
1)  personnel  managers  want  to  hire  kids  who  can  read  and  writer ,2)  personnel* 
managers  want  to  hire  kids  who  have  already  developed  good  workSferbits;  3) 
teachers  want  to  play  a  role  in -designing  any  new  education -program  before  it 
-arrives  in  their  classroom  —  unannounced  and  often  inihvited."    He*  conclucted 
his ,£alk  asking  the  private  sector  to  "assume  the  responsibility  for  youth 
employment  and  training  it  accepts  in  other  industrial  democracies."  0f 

Some  Firsts  ^ 

* 

A  number  of  firsts  happened  with  this  conference.    For  Baltimore,  it  was 
the  first  conference  to  be  held  at  its  new  convention  center,  now  being,  completed. 
Baltimore  had  been  chosen  not  only  as  conference  host,  but  also  substantia*  planner 
The  city's  record  for.  forging  CBTA-public  schools  cooperation,  the  repu^Rjn  of  its 
Prime  Sponsor,  and  the  availability  of  "model  programs"  to  be  visited  wereThe 
reasons  the  Vice-President's  Task  Force  cited  for  choosing  Baltiinore  as  host  city. 
In  running  the  conference,  Baltimore  adopted  its  own  "community  as  school"  ohi-  ' 
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lcsophy,  .opening  its  work  and  education  programs  to  the  conferees,  and  treating 
than  to 'events  like  the  opening  dinner  at  the  B  and  0  Railroad  Museum,  and  the 
Thursday  evening  (weather:  perfect)  Crabfeast  at  the  fast  developing,  beautiful 
inner  harbor  area. 

For  the  educators  who  attended,  th^re  was  4,  first  even  before  the  major 
sessions  began.    Following  the  Wednesday  evening  greetings  at  the  r^ailroSd 
museum  by  Assistant  Secretaries  Mary  Berry  (HEW1  and  Ernie  Green  (DOL),'  the  edu- 
cation groups  held  tHe  first  caucus  of  the.  conference.*   Seated  side  by  side  and 
in  support  of  a  cannon  statement  were  practically  every  important  national  edu- 
cation group,  including  th&  often  warring  National  Education  Association  and 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.    Albert  Shanker,  AFT  President,  who  was  not 
scheduled  to  -speak  until  the  final  Saturday  morning  session,  was  present  to  pre- 
side at  this  meeting  which,  although  it  Jsegan  after  10:00  P.M.,  was  attended  by 
well  over  200  people. 

For  the  Task  Force,  the  Baltimore  conference  was  its  first  meeting  at  which 
all  the  institutions  and  constituencies  involved  in  youth  employment  .programs 
ca?ne  together  in  significant  nujnbers.    Pripr  conferences  —  on  the  inner  city, 
special  populations,  and  community  organizations  —  had  been  planned  for  smaller 
more  limited  populations.    But  this  meeting,  planned  for  only  500  (interest  in 
the  conference  far  exceeded  the  planners'  expectations)  had  significant  repre- 
sentation not  only  f rem  the  education  and  CETA  cormunities,  but  also  fran  the  * 
private  sector  and  axmunity  organizations.  'The  private  sector  representation 
is  especially  noteworthy,  with  sane  50  officials  f rem  large  and  small  companies 
actively' participating  and  adding  workplace  realities1 to  the  proceedings. 

The  Agenda  ^ 

"Workplaces  and  Classrooms"  took  nearly  six  months  to  plan.  Conference 
planners,  working  from  *he/^altimoce  Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower  Resources,  wanted 
to  assure  two  things:    that  all  the  key  groups  were  represented  in  substantial 
numbers,  and  that  the  major  speakers  and  the  syn^osia  would  have  the  opporturfity 
to  openly  explore  together  the  .many  issues  and  approaches  which  have  emerged 
after  two  years  of  experience  implementing  YEDPA. 

Five  major  sessions  were  planned  to  follow  Wednesday  evening* s  opening  dinner. 
For  the  first  four,  a  major  speaker  would  be  followed  by  a  series  of  symposia- 
forty- two  in  all.    The  moderators  and  panelists  in  the  syrrposia  included  many 
of  the  "key  actors"  in  YEDPA:    heads  of  the.  intermediary  agencies  which  operate 
demonstration  programs;  jcey  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  Department  of  Labor 
figures;  foundation  staff;  cannunity  and  connunity  organization  leaders;  Congres- 
sional staff;  state  and  local  of ficials?  "concerned  private  sector  leaders;  prime 
sponsor  staff;  educators,  including  administrators,  teachers,  school  board  members, 
and  youth.    Nearly  one  of  four  of  these  attending  the  conference  participated  as  a 
symposia  panelist. 


*Thd  text  of  the  three  caucus  statements  appears  in  the  appendices.  • 


.  Drawing  from  the  experience  of  prior  Task  Force  conferences,  every  attenpt 
{ was  made  to  open  the  synposia  to  their  audiences,  so  they  too  could  be  heard,  ^ 
This  goal  was  also  responsible*  for  allowing  lots  of  time  for  people  to  mix  and  talk. 
Luncheons  were  scheduled  to  take  two  hours;  evenings  were  free  save  for  organized 
/dinners  for  all  participants.    The  informal  agenda  —  allowing  people  with  dif- 
•  ferenfc  perspectives  to  get  to  know  each  other  in  a  variety  of  stimulating  settings 

f ran  the  transportation  roup4  house  to  the  Control  Data  cocktail  party  at  the 
'•"Top  of -the  for  Id"  was  as  important  as  the  one  printed  and  included  in  con- 
ference materials.  >  ^  \ 

The  conference,  experienced  thiree  unplanned  (at  least  by  Baltimore  officials) 
caucuses.    Each  daucus  —  the  educators,  cannon ity-based  organizations,  and  > 
Hispanics  —  issued  a  paper.    TheSe  papers # contained  considerable  substance,  and 
were  not  adversary  statements .    In  fact,  for  the  ntost  part  they  are  infonred  and 
conciliatory,  and  suggest  cormitment  to  cocpferating  in  new  attenpts  to  form  partner- 
ships for  youth.    The  exception  (which  is  dealt  with  at  length  below)  is  the  notable 
difference  between  educators  and  almost  everyone  else  about  the  nature  of  the  stan- 
dards^ set  for  personnel,  programs;  and  youth. 

Conference  sessions  1/  in;  and  IV  were  closer  to  "the  sparrow,  the  world  of 
the  small."  ^Specific  programs,  populations  and  Solutions  were  .examined,  mostly  by 
local  level  people.  ^  tore  than  50  local  programs  from  around  the  nation  were  repre- 
sented on  the  panels  and  at  the  Information  Exchange  Room  at  the  conference  center. 

Sessions  n  and  V  were  intended  to  look  at  the  "big  picture 7""  the  world  of 
the  universe.    Number  II  focused  On*  institutions  and  participants  were  asked  to 
make  recopendations  about  which  institutions  should  be  doing  which  thiags,  and 
about  how  local  resources  can  best  serve  youth.    A  sunmary  of  the  SessiiS  n 
synposia  is  included  in  this  report,  t  % 

Session  V,  which  concluded  the  conference,  was^ield  Saturday  morning.    To  the 
surprise  of  the 'conference  planners,  more  than  300  people  remained ^to  weave  together 
the  three  days1  proceedings  and  present  a  "sense  of  the  conference." 

/     William  Spring  of  the  White  House  Domestic  Policy  Staff  moderated  the  last 
session.    He  was  joined  by  Janes  Vasquez,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  Bbbert  -Taggart,  Diractor  of  Youth  Programs  for  the  Department  of 
Labor;  Albert  Shanker  ./President  of  the  American- Federation  of  Teachers;  Marion 
^  Pines,  Director  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower  Resources  (Baltimore  Prime 
Sponsor) ;  and  Richard  Conner,  a  Vice  President  for  Control  Data  Corporation. 

Spring  began  the  session  by  identifying  areas  where  there  was  obvious  con- 
sensus, and  those 'areas  where  there  was  not.    Spring1 s  perceptions  came  from  £he 
major  addresses,  SUnmaries  prepared  by  recorders  of  each  synposia,  and,  of  course, 
his  cwn  broad  .experience  with  schools  and  the  enployment/training  system,  H 

Areas  of  Agreement  *  ' 

There  were  many  ar£as  of  agreement  arrong  conference  participants  which  ne'ed  not 
be  elaborated  here  because  they  are  evident  to  most  people  who  work  with,  "econcrni- 
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cally  disadvantaged"  youth.    Youth  unemployment  is  a  severe  problem  in  this  and 
other  'modern  industrial  nations.    Despite  dropping  birthrates,  thV problem  will 
not  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  drop  in  youth  as  a  proportion  of:  the  entire 
population.   This  is  true  because  of  the  projected  growth  in  minority  youth 
population,  especially  Hispanics. 

So  there  is  consensus  that  there  is  a  severe  problem  of  great  numbers  of 
youth  not  in  school  and  not  working.  But  hew  best  to  attack  that  problem  is  • 
not  so  clear.   Still,  conferees  agreed  on  the  following  important  approaches: 

1.  New  partnerships  need  to  be  made?  existing  ones  should  be  bolstered. 

Reverend  Sullivan  was  most  eloquent  in  caimunicating  this  message.   He  told 
the  parable  of  the  young  boy'  trapped  in  a  hole  with  a  series  of  adults  coning, 
by,  each  offering-  a  rope  to  pull  himself  up.    But  each  ro£>e  is  too  short.  Only 
the  boy  puts  the  logic  together  as  he  cries,  out:    "Put  your  ropes  together  and 
let  them  dewn  to  me..."s 

* 

Paul  Slvisaker  made  a  similar,  direct  appeal  to  the  audience:    "We1 11  never 
get  budgets  big  enough  or  bureaucracies  large  enough  to  equal  the  problem.    I  don't 
see  any  alternative  to  partnerships.   We  are  all  in  the  game  together  and  we  might 
as  well  look  at  each  other  again  with  the  view  of  that  one  person  we  are  going  to 
help,  with  the  iclea  that  we  can  put  our  energies  and  resources together.    And  while 
I  can  understand  the  politics  of  the  game,  that  we  begin  to  divide  into  caucuses 
and  guilds,  I  have  no  sympathy  toe  the  turf  dan  which  stops  us  from  doing  our  30b. 
Partnerships- have  to -be- the  answer." 

The  ^tious  Caucus  statements  reaffirmed  this  corrmitment  to  partnerships. 
From  the  octrmunity-based  organization  statement:    "We  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  the  presence  of  other,  actors  in  the  policy  f cumulation  process . involving  youth,, 
such  as  educators,  administrators,  unipns,.  private  businesses,  and  local  units  ^-*\ 
of  government.. .   We  support  the  idea  that  we  must  have  new  partnerships  which  *  ^ 

involve  all  of  the  above." 

At  the  various  symposia,  the  mechanics  of  local  level  cooperation  were  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail.    The  most  important  form  of  cooperation  must  take  effect 
at  the  local  level.    Federal  policy,  especially  YEDPA,  should  provide  dollar  in- 
centives fee  collaboration  at  the  local  level,  according  to  Session  V  panelist 
Marion  Pines.    Such  incentives  will  reward  those  already  working  together,  and 
wp.ll  encourage  action  in  areas  where  there  is  little  novemen^t^^d  collaboration. 

2.  The  private  sector  must  be  recruited  as  an  active  partner; 

Of  the  forty  plus  symposia,  none  was  more  heavily  attended  than  the  two  which 
dealt  with  private  sector  linkages.    A  conference  of  mostly  public  sector  pecple 
wanted  to  learn  more  bow.  to  link  their  effects  for  youth  to  the  workplaces  which 
provide  80  per  cent  of  all  jobs.    Conferees  agreed  that  the  new  Private  Industry 
Councils,  though  slow  in  getting  rolling,  are  a  significant  step  in  the  rj.ght 
direction.    Department  of  Labor  efforts  to  encourage  youth  entrepreneurship  , 
projects  also- received  support. 
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Perhaps  the  boldest  and  most  premising  recdtimehdation  came  from  Dean  Ylvisaker. 
Fran  his  seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  two  corporations  he  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  provision  in  the  tax  laws  that  allow  corporations  to  make  charitable  contri- 
butions up  to  five  percent  of  their  gross  sales  as  a  tax  write  off.  "Currently,," 
he  pointed  out,,  "about  two  billion  dollars  emerges  from  less  than  one 'percent 
contribution,    if  corporations  were  to  go  up  to  five  per  cent,  we  would  release 
.another  eight  billion  dollars  for  the  kind  of  enterprise-  that  we  ace  talking 
aboutjtere. "  v  | 

Session  V  panelists  were,  however,  cautious  about  expecting  too  much  from,  the 
private  sector  too  soon.   They  urged  patience  and  continued  searching  for  effective 
incentives  for  private  sector  participation.   There  was  considerable  discussion 
of  the  efficacy- of  targeted  tax  credits  for  youth  hiring,  and  ways  of  linking  youth 
programs  to  local  economic  development.   More  immediately,  there  was  a  call <for 
better  carmunication  of  the  Successful  private  sector  efforts  already  underwky^ 

4  \ 

3.   The  national,  cxmnitxrient  tfe  improved  education  in  the  bask:  skills  must  be 
*  reaffirmed. 

However  harsh^ertfteth  Clark's  message  may  have  seemed  it  had  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  conference  to  look  closely  at  the  job  which  schools  are  doing  to  hold 
\oung  people  and  teach  thenj  to  read,  write  and, compute.    His  view  —  that  every- 
thing else  we  do  will  be  lost  if  we  can't  teach  young  people  the  fundamentals  of 
'  carmunication  —  put  much  of  the  burden  b$ck  on  the  schools*  /^~^ 

In*  its  statement,  the  education  caucus  offered  very  specific  recormendations 
about  federal  policy  supporting  the  teaching  of  basic  skills.    The  first  reccm-  - 
mendaticn  was  for  a  "major  new  initiative  for  the  junior  high  and  high  schools, 
modeled  after  Title  I,  ESEA."    (Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  by  far  the  largest  federal  education  program  and  targets  funds  to  schools 
serving  low-incane  populations.   Most  funds  go  to  elementary  schools.)  Another 
education  caucus  proposal  suggested  creation  of  .Employability  Grants  fpt  Continuing 
Education,  similar  to  the  Basic  Opportunity  Qrants  available  to  the  college  bound. ^ 
This  way,  the  norncoll^ge  bound  would  have  educational -opportunities  for  job 
training  and  basic  skilffc.    In  effect,  the  education,  groups  were,  asking  for  ntfre 
resources  ta  teach  basic  skills,  indicating  a  willingness  to  do  more  with  a  popula- 
tion which  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  in  the  past. 

Or 

Addressing  basic  skills  deficit  among  Hispanic  you^h,  the  Hispanic  caucus 
in  its  statement  made  note  of  the  severe  drop-out  problem  of^Spanish- speaking  youth 
and  reconnended  that  language  proficiency  (or  its  absence)  be  included  as  a  tar- 
geting criteria  under  YEDPA.   The  statement  called  for  the  funding  of  bilingual/ 
bicultural  programs  "as  a  method  of  fostering  the  academic  achievement"  of>  ' 
Hispanic  youth.  * 

It  was  evident  frcra  the  conferences  many  referer£es  to  "basic  skills  develop- 
ment," that  this  area  has  beocme  more  complex  and  that  many  more  constituencies 
are  new  interested  in  redefining  "basic  skills.* 
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4.   New  and  revised  federal  legislation  must  maximize  local  flexibility  and 
minimize  paperwork. 

YEDPA  is  a  patchwork  of  programs  each  with  separate  reporting  requirements 
which  drain  local  officials1  administrative  resources  and  ptogram  energies. 
Throughout  the  symposia,  examples  of  consolidation  of  programs  were  presented, 
shewing,  in  effect,  ways  to  "get  around"  the  morass  of  federal  programs  in 
order  to  serve  young  people  in  a  more  logical  fashion.   Prime  sponsor  officials 
at  the  conference  were  especially  forceful  in  their  pleas  for  consolidation  of 
legislative  proposals  from  the  federal  level. 

Issues  Without  Consensus  ^  « 

•  *" 
Three  days  of  deliberations  in  Baltimore  <3id  not  result  in  any  blueprints 
describing  the  nature  of  the  desired  partnerships.   Everyone  could  agree  that  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  must  r^ain  at  the  local  level;  that  each  institution 
should  lead  with  its  strengths.   But  translating  this  consensus  into  a  new  law 
and  regulations  won't  be  easy,  especially  in  light  of  seme  remaining  areas  of 
difference: 

1.    Performance  standards  and  certification 

t  The  conflict  between  the  schools  and  other  parties  involved  with  young 
people's  transition4to  adulthood  was  most  apparent  over  the  issue  of  standards, 
fear  performance  ^nd  certification.   Who  should  set  standards  for  youth  in  programs? 
Hew  should  they  be  measured,  and  by  whart?   Who.  is  "qualified"  to  work  as  teachers, 
counselors  ahd  administrators?.  Who  makes  the  decisions? 

The  education  caucus  statement  issued  Wednesday  evening  took  a  fairly  "hard 
line"  qiV  these  issues: 

♦"Programs  involving  training  that  are  run  outside  the  school 
systems  should  require  staff  and  other  standards  equivalent  * 
to  those  of  the  public  schools  in  the  prime  sponsor  area. 
Local  education  agencies  should  have  sign-off  rights  on  all 
training  programs  for  school-aged  youth." 

The  oarmunity-based  organization  caucus  responded  in  their  statement: 

"We  oppose  any  resolution  that  would  in  effect  give  the  school 
board  the  pbwer  of  signing,  off  on  any  CETA  funds  on  educational 
'  training.    We  oppose  the  resolution  requiring  CBO  personnel 

to  have  the  same  credentials  as  local  education  staff."  * 

At  the  wrap-up  session  Saturday  morning,  the  issue  came  up  in  some  lively 
repartee  between  Marion  Pines  and -Albert  Shanker.   But  the.  discussion  was  good-%l 
natured  and  the  parties  were  by  no  means  intransigent.   As  they  Entered  the  realm 
pf  teaching  and  testing  basic  skills,  Shanker  had  everyone  laughing  as  he  read 
an  article  about  Iraq,  where  all  citizens  must  learn  literacy  or  be  imprisoned. 
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The. issues  around  ccrrpetency  testing  and -perfocmance  have  been  hotly 
debated  within  the  education  cgrmunity  for  the  past  two  decades.  'It  is  becoming 
clear  that  these  tools  are  new  being .used  as  management  strategies  by  the 
employment  and  training  daimunity  as  well.    It  is  likely  that  the  dialogue 
surropding  these  issues  will  be  c&ntinued;£or  the  forseeable  future. 

'» .  -  • 

2.  Enployability  development 

«  , 

It  would  seem  that  the  matter  of  which  institutions , should  perform  which 
services  is  not  so  complex.    Basic  skills  teaching  obviously  is  the  province  of 
the  schools.    Job-related  skill  training  and  work  experience,  then,  "are  a  CT7TA/ 
CBO_ functions.   3ut'with  the  recognition  that  basic  skills  instruction  must  be 
an  integrated  part  of  job  training  for  youth,  a  number  of  conflicts  arise. 

In  several  of  the  Session  II  panels,  conferees  rioted  that  the  schools  -teend 
to  take  a  rather  narrow  view  of  basic  skills.    There  is  no  generally  accepted 
policy  within  the  schools  that  ^Three  R"  instruction  should  relate  to  subsequent 
work  experience  or  job  training.)  Although  the  "career  education"  movement  is 
strong,  teachers  don't  necessarily  see  instruction  in  job  behaviors ,  filling  out 
30b  applications,  and  the  like  as  -their  role.    Thus,  this  "enployability  develop- 
ment" role -falls  through  the  cracks.  . 

Alter native  schools  recognize  *fie  problem,  and  integrate  work  experience 
and  classroom  instruction  in  the  basic  skills.    But  there  aren't  enough  alter-  * 
native  schoQj  programs  for  all  the  young  people  who  could  profit  from  them  and 
the  issue  of  who  sponsors  and  credentials  alternative  schools-  remains. 

3.  .Incentives  for  collaboration  4 

t 

The  22  percent  LEA  set-aside  provision  in  YEDPA  has  strong  support.    Its  goal 
of  encouraging  collaboration  has  been  achieved.  However,  several  suggest ions *were 
made  that  more  be  done  to  assure  that  activities  stimulated  as  a  result  of  the  22 
percent  clause  are  more  innovative  and  enployability  related.   But  how  can  the 
lessons  learned  from  this  "set-aside"  experience  be  applied  to  new  legislation? 
Should  the  percentage  go  up,  down,  or  float?   If  there  is  new  money  for  basic 
skills/employability  development  instruction  in  the  Elementary. and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  should  it  have  .a  22  'percent  clause  for  a  prime  sponsor  sign  off?. 
A -Private  Industry  Council  sign  off?   Should  the  Department  of  Labor  hold  dis 
cretionary  funds. for  allocation  to  prime,  sponsors  to  leverage  their  ccrmu\tmen«. 
to  collaboration?   There  was  clearly  no  concensus  among  the  conferees  on  these 
questions  of  the  mechanics  of  collaboration  incentives  -between  LEA  and  CEPA. 


•Similarily,  the£e  was  no  consensus  about  the  mechanics  of  incentive/  to 
encourage  private  sector  participation  although,  as  stated  previously,  there  was 
consensus  on  the  need  for  a  variety  of  such  incentives.   There  are  mixed  reviews 
of  the  ijrtpact  of  the  targeted  job  tax  credit  program  now  in  effect.    And  even 
though  it  is  generally  accepted  that  minimum  wage  laws  discourage  youth  hiring, 
a  subminimum  wage  law  has  strong  and  effective  labor  opposition.   A  middle  ground 
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suggested  at  the  conference  might  be  a  youth  "training  stipend"  at  less  than  /* 
nan^jra  wage  for  the  time  young  people  spend  in  classroom  and  other  job-related 
training  activities  in  preparation  for  private  sector  work. 

In  summary,  then-,  the  conference- produced  very  clear  consensus  on  the 
directibns  new  youth  legislation  should  take/  The  debate  in  the  months  ahead 
will  focus  cn  the  mechanics  of  accomplishing  the  partnerships  we  all  seek.  The 
Baltimore  conference  created  the  momentum  for  a  debate  witftput  rancor  .     a  con- 
structive discussion  among  concerned  and  involved  interest  groups.    It  is  hoped 
the  momentum  will  be  nourished. 
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Welcoming  Address  { 
Ernest  Green  * 

■•  •  .      ■  ■  •  / 

, Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (  * 

It  is  indeed'a  pleasure  .for  me  to  be  here  tonight,  because  the  education- 
work  linkage  wilL  be  a  most  impcrtaa^  facta:  in  determining  the  future  pt  youth 
employment.   *The  Vice  Presidents  Task  Force  is  achieving  a  sharp  focus  on  that 
future,  and  is  bringing^  youth  employment  problems  to  the  attention  of  many 
people  whose  cooperation  we  will  need  in  developing  a  coherent  policy  for  the 
1980s.  .  • 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  share  the  kick-off  of  this  facet  of  the 
Task  Force's  work  with  Mary r3erry,:  ^whcs?  expertise  and  enthusiasm  have  been  much 
in  evidence  as  we  ha v§< cooperated  closely  together  sin  rpcent  months.    We  will 
continue  such  cooperation,  because  it  is  only  the  latest  phase  in  a  productive, 
long-term  relationship  between  our  departments,  and  because  thp  groundwork  'we 
have  laid  in  two  years  of  mutual  effort  under  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Att  is  already  producing  many  specific  and  promising 
results. 


This  mutual  effort  has  taken  place  ^cross  a  wide  spectrum  of  activity1.1 
you  knew,  22  percent  of  the  funding  for  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs, 
the  largest  component  of  YEDPA,  is  mandated  to  be  spent  on  in- school  youth,  but 
actual  spending  fear  this  purpose  has  mere  than. doubled  that  percentage.  In 
ad^itionV  we  have  cooperated  on  school- to- work  transition  projects,  the  granting 
oixacadendc  credit  fee  work  experience,  linkages  between  3tcb  Corps  centers  and 
the  schools,  career  information  and  technical  assistance  activities,  appren- 
ticeship programs  for  high-school  seniors*,  upgrading  summer  prograjns  and    '  ^ 
intego^tin<5  them  with- year-round  efforts,  alternative  education  approaches,  and 
a.  variety  of  demonstration  projects.    To  date,  our  .cooperation  in  these  areas 
,Jjas  resulted*in  unparalleled  advances ^in  teamwork  among ^the  schools,  CETA  units, 
"the  urivate  sector,  and  cormunity  groups.  *  f 

For  .example,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  Tight  here  in  Baltimore  in 
-our  Entitlement  prqject;,  the  Youth  Act's  largest  demonstration  effort  and  indeed 
pn£  of  the  largest. demonstration  efforts  in  the  Nation's  history.    As  you  knew, 
Baltimore  is  one  of  the  seven  large  areas  where  we  are  exploring  the  guarantee 
of  jobs. to  lew-income  young  people  wbo  are  in  school  or, will  return  to  school. 
Tl)e  nearly  $33  millior)  which  will  be  spent  on  this  program  in  Baltimore ,by  June 
,of  next  year-has  already  reached  more  than  14,000  young  people. 

r  ,       I  am  extremely  £roud  of  the  way  Baltimore  has  responded  to  the  challenge  - 
which  entitlement  ^regents.    Its  dedication  and  flexibility  have  enabled  it  to 
come  up  with  sensible  solutions  to  unexpected^ problems  and  to  strike  a  gooa 
balance  between  administer  ingV  large  program  and  providing  individualized  fefcc*- 
vices.    The  emphasislon*  snail  retail  establishments  near  bus  routes  ah  potential 
employers  is  particularly  noteworthy.  * 


The  city  school  system  alorfe  has  provided  more  tjhan  a.  thousand  alternative 
learning  opportunities,  and  has 'worked  very  closely  with  the  Mayor's  Office  of  • 
Manpower  Resources  to  cane  up  with  a  variety ,of  nontraditional  educational 
arrangements.   Together  with  city  and  .state  government  and  local  colleges  a^d 
axmunity-based  organizations,  concerned  citizens  hare  are  caning  up  with  ^ 
creative  approaches  toward  preparing  young  people  for  the  wotk  force  —  and  'I 
cite  as  evidence  that  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  enrollees  i;i  the  city's  > 
entitlement  program  had  dropped  out  of 'school  for  a  semester  or  more, 

r       Here  and  across  the  country,  of  course,  the  problems  which  brought  a^out 
/our  massive  youth  effort  are  still  a  millstone  around  our  necks,  and  we  must  use 
this  conference  both  to  r  end  rid  ourselves  that  this  is  so  and  then  to  redouble 
'our  cooperative  efforts.  "  -  . 

We  have  sbj^ughj>^enployment  down  and  increased  employment  for  both  youth 
generally  and  minority  youth  particularly,  and  the  Yout£i  Act  is* behind  much  of 
.the  improvement.    But  the  16.5  percent  unemployment  rate  for  youth  generally  and 
the  30.7  percent  rate  fee  black  youth  are  still  way  too  high,  and  we  still  face 
the  fact  that  mere  than  700,000  young  people  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  in 
each  year  of  this  decade.    Unemployment  among  drop-outs,  as  you  knew;  is  twice 
as  high  as  £mong  high-school  completers,  and  this  problem  is  particularly  severe 
for  minority  young  people*  , 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  in  terms  of  how  to  proceed" in  our  struggle 
against  youth  employment? 

First,  I  think*  it  means' that  we. must  recognize  that  area-wide  problems 
call  for  area-wide  solutions.   The  "Urlp."  in  'Surburban"  is  becoming  rapidly  more 
pronounced  as  the  problems  of  urbanization  are  increasingly  becoming  area 
problems  not  just  city  problems,.  ^  . 

.  Second,  it  means  that  we  must  do  out  best  to  ensure  that  every  young  pet- 
son  is  armed  with  the  basic  educational  tools  necessary  to  function  in  the  world 
of  work.    This  is  especially  important  as  we  move  to  involve  increasingly  the 
private  sector  in  our  efforts.  -  *       *        %  • 

■  "  ••  *      — '  ■  V 

If  we  have  fallen  short  on  basic  preparation  from Yime  to  tame,  perhaps 
it'g  because  we  sometimes  falter . beneath  the  weight  of  our  task.   We  have  set 
universal  education  as*  a  national  go&J.,  and  during^  the  p^st  15  year  a;  the  drama-, 
tic  increases  in  the  number  of  minority- youngsters  staying  .in  $chcol  speaks  well 
of  our  purpose,  as  does  the  increase  jln  college  graduates  £mong „minof ities. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  fewer  than  500  black  graduates,  from  southern 
colleges.    Today,  there  are  more  than*lQ0f000. 
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Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  as  universally  successful  with  quality  as 
we  have  been  with  quantity.   The  unemployment  rate  foe  black  college  graduates 
is  about  the  same  as  the  rate  fee  white  high  school  dropouts.   Fully  one- fourth 
of  all  students  entering  secondary  schools  drop  out  before  graduating. 

And  my  discussions^  with  school  principals  suggest  that  thousands  more  have 
dropped  out,  although  they  remain  on  jthe  official  rolls.  These  facts  alone — and 
theife  are  many  more  like  than— counsel  that  we  give  the  utmost  attention  to  this 
weekfs  discussions  on  linkages  between  education  and  employment. 

We  will  need  training  and  education  programs  as  diverse  a  the  needs  of 
youth'  in  differing  age  groups.   We  will  ne^&  to  provide  nore  exposure  to  the 
real  world  of  work,        to  training  foe  jobs  that  will  enjoy  a  place  in  future 
labor  markets.   We  will  need  to  assess  the  value  of  alternative  schools  and 
their  role  in  the  school- to-war k  transition.   And  in  doing  all  of  this,  we  must 
realize  the  limitations  of  employment  programs  when  compared  to  the  possibilit- 
ies of  our  educational  system.   A  child  spends  a  dozen  years  in  school  before 
he  ce  she  seriously  ^enters  the  labor  market.    If  that  young  person  has  not  been 
properly  educated  for  employment  in  12  years,  it  is  foolharciy  to  expect  that  a 
federal  program  of  on  the- job- training  can  accomplish  the  task  in  12  months,  or 
12  weeks,  cc  sometimes  even  less.    Therefore,  we  must  focus  on  how  to  enhance 
the  vijtal  linkages  between  the 'worlds  of  education  and  work. 

As  we  gain  such  a  focus,  we  will  be  ensuring  that  the  well-esta&Lished 
framework  foe  linkages  becomes  much  more  'than  just  a  framework.    Already,  as  I 
have  indicated,  great  progress  has  been  made,  and  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
potential  fo^our  partnership  in  the^days  ahead. 

Various  HEW-DOL  studies  have  confirmed  our  forward  novement.   ^hey  have 
shewn,  foe  ,  example,  that  the  Youth  Act  has  tremendously  improved  communication 
between  the<ETA  systenf^nd .  the  schools  —  in  seme  cases  actually  providing  the 
impetus  §ce  cenmunication.    Tn  addition,  it  is  reaching  —  Through  its  YETP 
component  —  many  youth  who  would  other  wise  not  have  been  served. 

New,  this  week,  we  can  come  up  with  realistic^ riccmnendations  for  lowering 
youth  unemployment  over  ttfe  next  decade.  We  can  cjfreatly  help  to  determine,  with 
far  greater  accuracy,  what  level  of  public  job  crektion  will  be  ncessary. 

With  a  recession  at  hand,  that  question  is  one  which  cries*  for  an  answer, 
♦especially  when  inner -city  and  minority  populations  are  the  people  most  criti- 
cally hurt  by  recessions  —  'and  there  have  been  f(?ur  of  them  in  the  past  25 
years.    In  such  an  atmosphere  it  becomes  essential  to  focus  on  what  constitutes 
"an  appropriate  ntix  of  private  and  public  job  creation.  r  ^ 


How  can  we  target  pur  resources  on  indi^idualsy*troups ,  and  areas  in 
greatest  need?  How  can  we  integrate  new  approaches  with  current  efforts?  And 
how  can  we  assure  that  public  sector  jobs  are  productive  jobs,  so  that  they 
<  don't  discourage  those  who  hold  them  or  invite  criticism  from  those  whq  have 
always  fought  against  tftem?  *  ; 

*     Qur  effectiveness  in  answering  these,  quest ipns  will*  largely  determine  the 
success  of  both  this  "conference  and  our  future  policies,  because  employment 
policy-makers  are  not  blessed  with  the  latitude  which  others  enjoy.    In  our  , 
nations  search  for  energy,  for  example, -as  important  as  that  is,  we  think 
nothing  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  t£>  drill  a  hundred  dry  wells  in  order  to 
find  one vhich  yields  oil. *  Yet  in  our  search  fot  programs  which  will  turn 
millions  of  lives  from  desperation  to  dignity,  we  seem  to  enjoy  far  less 
patience  frcm  the  public.    (  *     ,  * 

1       I  hope  you  will  attempt,  therefore,  in  the  next  few  days,  to  strike  it 
rich  in  the  policy  sense  b^-^e voting  your  energies  to  coming  up  with  practical 
solutions.   With  this  apprpach,  Ifm  sure  we  can  be  confident  of  a  top-flight 
product  at  the  other  aid  of  th6  pipeline  on  Saturday. 
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rtHANDUPS  FOR  AMERICA'S  UNEMPLOYED  rYCX7lHn  J 

K  + 

The  Reverend  Leon  H»  Sullivan, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  of  America  Inc. 


As  we  gather  "to  respond  to* President  Carter fs  Youth  Initiatives  and  to  the 
invitation  of  Vice  President  Mondale's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment,  I  ccme  to 
warn  you,  and  to  warn  the  nation,  that  we  are  faced  with  a  youth  unemployment 
crisis  that  is  becoming  so  dangerous  that  failure  to  act  now  to  end  it  can  turn' 
crisis  into  disaster,  and  to  call  upon  the  nation  to  declare  war .on  youth 
unemployment  with  every  resource  at  our v command. 

#  We  are  hearing  these  days  mare  and  more  about  disturbing  problems,  facing 
the  nation.    We  are  all  aware  and  concerned  about  the  energy  problem,  and  the  ' 

"  effects  of  rising  energy  prides  on  the  economy.    We  are  alpo  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  rising  inflation  and  the  way  it  affects  us  all  in  our  pocket- 
books,  and  in  our  everyday  way  of  life.    We  are  concerned,  toot  aflbout  our  inter- 
national problems  and  aJxfot  the  future  of  "America  as  it  relates  to  developments  { 

•  in  the  Middle  East,  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa  and  the  disturbing 
news  of  spreading  instability  in  many  sections  of  the  world;  but  as  great  as  all 
pf  these  problems  are,  none  of  then  overshadow,' or  'are  as  great  in  importance4  to 
the  future  of  this  country  than  the  growing  unemployment,  primarily  among  the 
minority  youth  of  the  nation,  and  the  extent  to  which'  it  can,  in  time,  destroy 
the  social  fabric  of/ our  democracy. 

I  have  recerjtly  ccnpleted  a  60,000  mile  journey  across  the  country,  to  the 
far  west,  the  .southwest,  and  the  great -cities  to'the  east  and  the  north,  to  see 
first  hand  the  extent  of  unenployHtent  in  our  nation,  and  what  I  have  seen  has 

•  disturbed  me  mere  than  I  can  adequately  describe.    I  saw  growing  clusters  of 
youhg  people  on  the  street  corners  of  our  cities,  as*I  have  not  seen  since  the 
days  before  the  great  riots  of  the  sixties.'  These  young  people,  mostly  black 
and  Hispanic,  by  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  idle,  frustrated, 

^not  knowing  what  to  do,  tath  themselves,  ex  their  time,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  angry  and  incorrigable,  believing  America  does  not  care  about  then;  and  I 
say  to  you  here,  and  to  America,  that  something  has  to  be  done  to  put'  these 
young  people  to  wear    in  a  productive  way,  or  we  will  have  trouble  in  our 

.  streets  and  in  our  cities,  the  likes  of  which  we  have  never, seen,  before. 

.    As  I  rode  through  those  streets  in  cities  and  towns  and  hamlets,  I  saw,  not 
only  the  growing  numbers  of  unemployed  youth,  but  also  neighborhood  after 
neighborhood,  and  cormunity  after  conmunity,  that  looked  like  bombs  had  fallen 
on  them,  hones  and  buildings  too  great  to  number  in  indescribable  disrepair," 
many  vacant,  and  many  being  lived  in,  and  many  literally  falling  down.  Block 
after  block,  and  section  after  Section,  I  saw  the  urban  vital  centers  of  ^America, 
bombed  by  poverty,  and  unemployment  and  drugs,  and  crime,  and  disillusionment, 
and  fear,  with  no  national  program  of  any  significant  proportions  eVen  in  the 
planning  stagey  to  my  knowledge,  to  do  anything  realistic  about  the  situation. 

I  cone  to  tell  you  that  what  is  going  on  out  there  in  our  cities  and  in  our 

*  streets  today  is  frightening.    Take  a  walk,  one  day  through  the  inner  sections 
of  your  own  city,  and  see  for  yourselves.    So,  I  have  come  to  Baltimore,  today, 
to  sound  an  alarm  .to  us  here  in  this  Conference,  and  to  America,  that  the  red  hot 
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coals  of  disruption  are  snoldering, "  and  to  make  an  appeal  that  we  declare  war  on 

youth  unenploymeat  in^Amer ica,  before  youth  unemployment  declares  y/£tr  bn  America, 

cane  to  sound  an, alarm  today,  and  to  call,  the  attenti6n  of  the  nation  to  do 

something  of  massive  proportion^  about  the  unemployments  problem  that  is  growing 

among  our  untrained,  idle  and  r^tless  youth,  before  a  chain  reaction  of 
violence  erupts  that  could  tear  our  cities  apart.                ■  *  * 

We  still  have  perhaps  a  year,  or  maybe  two,  to  do  something  about  the^ 
problem  before  it  gets  out  of  hand,  but  we  must  begin  to  act,  and  we  must  begin 
to  act  new.    TcnrarcA  will  be  too  late.  „       V  *  , 

*     *  .  .     '  * 

Therefore,  I  am  calling  on  the  President,  and  the  Congress  to  make  the 
employment  of  our  unemployed  youth  a  major  priority  for  America;  equal  in      ^  - 
#  importance  to  the  Middle  East  Peace! Treaties,  equal  to  the  Salt  II  Negotiations, 
equal  to  our  Detente  Relationships  with  Russia  and  China,  and  equal  to* our  cofr- 
cerh^  about  haying  enov^jh  oil,  stopping  inflation,  and  balancing  the  budget.  * 
If  we  do  not  begin  to  deal  witfi  the  problem  of  youth  employment*  as  a  national 
priority,  in  time,  the  disruptions,  in  our  streets  will  destroy  our  ability  to  * 
act  and  deal  with  our  other  domestic  and  international  problems.  * 

Already,  the  increasing  numbers  of  crimes,  rapes,  robberies,  extortions "and 
murder  cases  attributed  to  youth  is  beyond  belief.    The  horrors  .depicted  in, 
newspapers  and  television,  of  roving  bands  of  young 'people* assaulting  and 
mugging  adults  of  all  ages,  especially  .senior  citizens,  are  happening  new  and  are 
but  a  beginning  of  what  is  to  come.    We  are  in  trouble;  and  ordinary  plans  for 
legislation 'will  not  get  the  job 'done.    Ordinary  task* force  recommendations, 
(  despite  the  best  of  intentions,  will  not  get  the  job  done.    We  need  extraor- 
dinary legislation,  targeted  to  the  problems  of  the  youth  and  the  poor,  and  an 
extraordinary  mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  turn  the  N 
situation  ground.    We  need  an  extraordinary  cormitment  and  involvement  from  the 
government  beginning  with  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  through  every  level 
of  the  government,  state,  county,  and  municipal;  arid  a  commitment  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  buanesses,  large,  medium  and  small;  as  well  as  churches/  labor 
unions,  educational  institutions,  ccmnunity  based  organizations,  service  groups,  . 
and  the  interest,  concern  and  support  of  the  American  people.    We  need  a  compre- 
hensive action  oriented,  coordinated  youth  employment  policy  that  gets  where  the 
young  people  actually  are,*  and  that  really  works.  0 

We  need  an  all  out  effort..   We  need  to  "declare  war"  on  t#te  sources  of  this 
trouble.  'We  need  to  declare  war  on  joblessness,  hopelessness,  racial  prejudice, 
and  despair  that  are  all  a  jsart  of  the  mounting  unemployment  youth  tragedy;  and 
we  need,  as  Americans,  to  do  it  together.   4  4 

A  boy  was  walking  through  a  field  one  day,  when  he  fell  into  a  hole  along 

/phe  way.    The  hole  was  deep  and  dark.    The*  boy  called  out  for  help;  "Someone 
help  me,"  he  cried.    A  man  passed  By  with  a  rope  in  his  hands.,  He.  let  the  rope 
down  to  the  boy,  but  it  was  not'  long  enough.    So  he  stood  there  with  his  rope  in 
his  hand  listening  to  tire  cries  of  the  boy.    A  second  man  came  by  with  a  rope  in 
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his  hand,  and  let  dcwn  his  \rope  to  the  boy,  but  it  was  not  long  enough,  so  the 
man  stood  there  listening  to  the  cries  of  the  boy.    A  third  man  came  by  with  'a  ' 
rope  in  his  hand,  but  his  rope  was  not  long  'enough.    And. the  three  men"-, stood 
.  there  with  their  pieces  of '  rope  listening  to  the  cries, of  the  boy.    The  boy 
looked  up,  and  seeing  the  three  men  standing  there  with  their,  pieces  of  rope  in 
their  hands,  cried  out  to  them  "put  your,  ropes  together  and  let  them  dcwn  to  me. 

/*" 

The  unemployed  youth  of  America  are  crying  out  to  us  in  government,  crying 
out  to  us  in  industry,  crying  out  to  us  in  our  educational  institutions,'  crying 
out- to  -u%  in  our  community  based  organizations,  crying  out  to  us  in  our  churches 
and  our  unions,  crying  out  to  us:-  "put  your  ropes  together  and  let  them  down  to 
me."  , 

This  is  my  appeal  to  you.    Let  us  put  our  ropes  together  and  let  them  qown 
to  the  unemployed  youth  of  America  that  they  might  cl£mb  up  by  tfrieir  own  self 
strength  to  independence,  self-dignity  and  .a  better  way  of  life. 

I  am  aware  that  -this  Conference  has  assembled  seme  of  the  leading  edura*"or, 
and  employment  and  training  policymakers  in  the  nation  today.    I  am,  .therefore, 
asking  us  frcm  the  Conference,  in  an  historic  effoE-t,  to  initiate  an  all  out 
nationwide  campaign  tfo  mobilize  the  resources  of  America,  as  never  before/"to 
help  our  youth  gain'skills,  and  jobs,  and  hope,  before  it  is  too  fate.    Let  us', 
get  behind  the  President.    Let  us  get  behind'  the  Vice  President.    Let  us  get  tne 
job  done.  %  • 

.  ft*  „  a  job  that  must  be  dotfe,  and  it  is  a  job  that  can  be  done,  and  if  we/ 
work  together,  it  is  *  job  that  will  be  done.^  * 

t  No  one  can  do  it  alone.    The  President  can't  do  it,  alone.    Congress  can't 
do-  it  alone.    No  orfe  can  do  it  alone.    No  organization-  can  do  it  alone.    Not  « 
ev&vOJC  can  do  it  alone.    (I  knew  you  are  surprised  -to  hear- that  ccming  .from 
me.)  Indfeed,  I  am' proud  of  OIC's  record,  and  what  we  have  acccmuLished,  arid  our 
aims  and  goals  for  the  future.    We  are  in  150  cities,  and  we  have  trained      1  N 
£00,000  Americans  and  put  them  into  jobs,  and  we  have  declared  our  own  war  on 
youth  employment  and  haveyxirmitted  ourselves  "to  take  one  million  young  people 
off  thg  street  corners  of  Ameri6a  and  put  then  into  skill  oriented  jobs  in  the 
next  four  years^.    Yes,  I  am  proud  of  our  record,  and  what  we  are  doing,  dnd  what 
we  will  do.    But  the  job  ahead  is  larger  than^any  one  organization,  or  two  orga- 
nizations cc  ten  organizations  can  handle./- There  are  more  than  3  million 
unemployed  youth  who  need  help  new,  and  something  to  do  to  occupy  their  minds 
andjtheir  time,  new.    OIC  will  want  tojplay  a  major  role;  because  we  are  there 
s,  where  the  people  are,  but  none  .of  us  can  solve  the  problem  alone.    It  is  deep 
and  vast;    Bfat,  working  together,  we  can  get  the  job  done. 

We  nip^a  united  mobilization  as  great,  or  greater,  than  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps*    We  must  see  thfe  need  as  a  national  energency 
that  requires  the  help  of  us  all. 


In  this  effect,  these  must  be  a  multiplicity  of  approaches  to  meet  varied 
needs  and  individualized  assignments.    Seme  youth  need  camn unity  'based  recruit- 
ment, motivation,  and  training;  sane  need  alternative  education  settings;  some 
n£ed  specialized  programs,  designed  specifically  for  specific  cages.    A  way  must 
be  found  in  every  cenmunity,  to  be  of,  assistance  to^ail  youth,  who  'are  in  need, 
whatever  the  nature  of  Jbheir  problems,  or  the  depth  of  their  despair,  or  the  * 
extent  of  their  anger,  cc  desperation." What  we* do  must  also  help  rural  areas, 
particularly  in  Appalachia  and  the  Deep  South,  where  there  is  widespread  depri-  . 
vation  and  grcwing  unemployment  among  blacks  and  whites.  „ 

In  this  effort,  it  is  imperative  that  we  rethink*  how  we  loo*k  at  people.  We 
must  realize  that  the  creation  of  jobs  and  better  training  opportunities,  though 
critically -important,  will  not  be  enough  until  we  begin  to  think  of  persons  as 
"individuals,"  rather  than  "clients,"  "participants,"  or  "placemdtots" . <  We  must, 
always  go -back  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  individuals  lying  behind  the  numbers, 
aijd  realize  that  youth  vary,  and  must  be  helped  as  "individuals."   We  must 
remember  tha't  these  young  people  are  not  statistics,  but(  are  "individuals",  and 
must  be  seen  and  dealt  with  as  such* 

(4y  experience  in  dealing  with  the  young  people  in  my  church  and  other  ways, 
tells  me*  that  young  people  need  more  than  anything  else,  "confidence1."    It  is  cri- 
tif-ally  important  to  build  moral  fiber,  character    and  belief  in 'self  and 
confidence.    Many  of  the  young  people  face  extra  barriers  and  problens  and  need 
sustainment.    They  have  beert  tilrned  off 'and  even  ma'de  hostile  hy  society.  They 
cannot  ride  through  on  good' for  tune,,  bec&gse  many  of ^ them  have  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  good  fortune.    Society  has  not  been  kind  to  mc£t  of  than.  Therefore, 
special  effort  is  needed  to  teach  youth,  antf  particularly  black  and  other 
minority  you£!Tr-4^  belieye  in  themselves  and  to  realize  that  in  spite  of  the 
hand$£aps,  they  have  faced  through  theij*  lives 'that  they  can  n&ke  it  if  they 
try,  confidence.    We  must  also  motivate,    in  even  the  most  negative  of  circum-  v 
stances,  in  drder  to  create  stability,  we  must^notivate.    It  is  hard  to  do?  but 
it  can  be  done. 

I  know,  because  I  have  seen  it  done  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times.  Young 
people  can  and  want  to  feel  a  sense  of  participation  in  a  cause,  and  to  be 
positive  about  themselves,,  and  they  want  to  favorably  impact  others.  V&atever 
we  might  think  about  them,  I  can  tell  you  from  experience,  they  want  to  believe 
in  themselves.    If  we  encourage  than,  we  will  be  surprised  what  they  dfeuvdo. 

Therefore,  we  must  stress  in  our  programs  and  in  the  development  of  bur 
plans  ahead  motivation,  motivation,*  motivaticxi.    Motivation  is  the  "key  factor  ( 
in  the  development  of  successful  achievement.    Motivation  without  concrete 
action  can  only  be  ■tenporary,  but  action  is  not  possible  without  rotivatiori. 

V  ✓ 
It  is  essential,  also,  that  we  get  the  cotmitment  and  the  participation  of 
business.    To  the  greatest  extent,  the  necessity. of  dealing  with  the  youth  . 
problemrin  each  community  must  be  solc^to  employers;  bedjause^QTiployers  hav^the 
jobs  and  employer s  must  be  convinced  of  the  value  to  thaur  community^  and  to 
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themselves,  of  putting  disadvantaged  yputh  to  work.    Call  it  Self-jinterest^  or  * 
call  it  anything  else  you  will,  but  the  businesses  of  this  natiorwmust  realize 
that  >the  survival  of  the  free  enterprise  system  depends  upon  a  working,  s&rning, 
and  productive  citizenship.  ' 

As  one  who  has  close  contacts  with  business,  I  know  that  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  employers  is  tHe'undependability  of  youth.    They  want;  predictability 
and  willingness  to  stay  on  the  job.    It  is  important,  then^  toj^elp  prepare 
youth,  prior  to  the  job,  to  whatever  extent  possible  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
workplace  so  that  they  will  not  experience  failure  at  the  offset,  and  so  tflfet 
the  "eniployer  will  not  become  disillusioned  at  the. beginning,  and  thereby  spurn 
the  hiring  of  other  young  persons.  , 

A  campaign  miist  be  launched  across  America,  region  by  region,  state  by 
state,  and  camiunity  by  cccrmunity,  that  will  give  every  employer  in  the  land  the 
incentive  to.  help  with  jobs  for  youth,  encouraged  by  the  use  of^jjssignated  tax 
credits  for  hiring  the  youth  unenployed,  and  by  the  desire'  to  help  strengthen 
their  cctpunities  and  to  help  the  nation, .  ahd  as  important  Ss  all,  to  help  build 
their  own  businesses.  * 

We  must, deal  with  our  schools  and  the  classrooms.    The  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  America  ife  pod:.    It  must  be  improved.    In  our  cities,  we  are  pro- 
ducing a  s^pond  and  third  generation  of  young  people  who  cannot  compete  equally 
yi  the  employment  inarket  place.    Their  carmunication  skills  /are  so  poorj  they 
fcSFEiot  read,  and  their  computation' skills  are  so  low  they  cannot  count,  and 
this,  at  a  time  of  ever  advancing  industrialization  and  automation,  in  a  world 
that  requires  coTpetence  and  training  and  the  ability  to  compete  as  never  before.  r 

If  we  do  not  begin  new  to  massively  revamp  the  educational  process  of 
America  so  th^t  our  children,  and  particulary  our  minority  youth,  can  meet  fcon- 
f  ten^rarysi^ial  and  employment  needs,  ouy  urban  schools  in  our  imdbstTial 
^cities  will  fall  further  into  shambles  and  racially  polarized  breeding  grounds 
tot  crime I 

■»  • 

In  my  view,  if  we  .do  not  move  toward  the  revamping  of  public  education  now, 
to  milet  the  needs  of  the  times,  education,  which  in  the  trber  sense  should  teach 
a  child  to  learn,  ar\d  to  be  productive,  and 'hew  to  live  with  others,  will  become 
even  more  of  an  illusion  and  th§  number  one  tragedy  and  failure  of  our,  democra- 
tic system.  /  ~  , 

.In* the  schools  of  America,  we  need  a  renewal  of  dedication  to  the,  education 
and  motivation  of  pupils  by  teachers,  administrators,  boards  of  education,  and 
a  ccrrmitment  to  produce  the  best  education  that  can  be  provided  for  each  individual 
child.    Much  that  is  happening  in  vast  numbers  of  classrooms  in  America  in  the 
name  of  education  is  a  mockery,  a  disgrace,  and  a  ripoff  off  taxpayers  dollars, 
and  worst  of  all,  a  ripoff  of  fche'stpdents,  themselves.    We  must  deal  with  the 
problem  of  public  educat4jon  and  fnust  close  the  holes  in  the  classroom  dikes,  or 
five  years  from  new  ttfere>ill^be  six  million  out  of  "School  unemployed  youth, 
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and  ten  years  from  new  ten  million  out  of  school  unemployed  youth,  creating  s 
chads  across  American  and 'paralyzing  the, nation.    The  time  ta  act  is  now,,  with  a 
revamping  of  ou^  American  educational  systems,  particularly  in  our  urban  centers, 
to  stem  the  tide  and  close ^the, holes  in  thedike  before  it  is  too  late. 

And  we  must  concentrate  on  the  ending  of  racial  discrimination  with 
employment  of  workers.    Racial  discrimination  in  job  opportunities  in  America  is 
still  pervasive.    We  will  never  deal  with  the  Elimination^  of  youth  unemployment 
among  our /black  youth  effectively  until  we  deal  with  tKe  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination  ip  job  opportunities  effectively.  •  Barriers  against* black  youth 
are  still  up  across^ America,  and  these  barriers  must  ccme  down.  ■    .  , 

There  is^so  much  -more  I  cduld  say,  but  time  will  not  allow,  so  I  ask'  of 
this  Conf erenqe,  that  we  Study  ways  and  means"  and  strategics  on  how^we  can  work  . 
together  to  help,  our  youth,  to  give  then,  not k  handout^,  but  handups.        the  boy 
in  the  hole. cried  out  for  a  handup,  let  us  declare  an  all  out  war  on  youth 
unemployment  'and  rally  the  nation  to  give  handups  to  our  young  unemployed  people. 

#     *  •  y 

I  call  on  the  President,  who  has  already  indicated  to  me  his  desire  to  do 
all  he  can  in  the  wet  on  youth  unemployment,  for  "handups"  I^call  on  the 
Congress  to  produce  the  strofcest  ^legislation  possible,  targeted  to  the.. yodth 
and  other  hard  core  unCTpiloyme^rit  n^eds  of  this  nation',  for  handups.    I  call  on 
the  businesses  of  America,  lafge,  medium  *and  small,  for  job  opportunities  and  han- 
dups. *t  call  on  the  service  groups,  and  civic  organizati6ns  and  the  churches  of 
America  for  handups.    And  I  -call  on  the  American  people  tcMx>t  put  the  youth 
.  aside,  saying  they  do  not  want  to  help  themselves,  but  to!^Pbch  out  as  volun-  4 
teers  and  in  any  way  they  can,  to  help  our  youth  with  handups  of  encouragement 
and  a  desire  tQ  help  them  stand  on  their  feet. 


And  together  K  together,  together,  let 'us  start  now  to  wor.k  with -what  we' 
have  in  "prober  CETA  we  have  in- place,  the  OIC's  and  other  CBO's  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness  we  have  in  place,  the  skill  centers  we  have  in  place,  the  PIC's  we 
have  'in  place,  and  other. institutions  we  can  use  that  we  have  in 
place.  *.Tfcgetl*r,  Together,  we  will  be  ABLE  TO  POT  CUR  YOUTH  TO  WORK,  CDOSE  TOE 
HOLEEf  IN  ^THE ♦DIKES,  AND  TO  INSURE  A  BETTER  AMERICA,  AND  A  BETTER  TOMORROW  FOR 
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•    *  :  ^  DeVaLopmenta!  Needs  of  Youth  *  ^  ^ 

✓         4  •  ;>v  .  •  t 

Moderator;    Diane  Hedin,  'Associate  I^rector,  Center  for  Youth 

Development  and  Research/  University  of  Minnesota,  ^ 
St.  Paul/  Minnesota* _  "  ^ 

-  Presenters:  J£trick  Moorg,  Director r  Mid^Wiiliamette  ^Valley 

Manpower  Consortium'/  Salem/  Oregon.  '  >  ' 

Mary^anePalomaki,  Pennsylvania  Education 
Association,  Colleggville,  Pennsylvania. 

Central  Questions.  "~  \ 

'  -  "       Z  '  '  *  ^    *  ' 

(a)  *Is  adolescence -too  late  to  make  significant  changes  in  behavior 

&nd  values?  •  f 
■  •    ,  '    \  \ 

(b)  What  <3o  the  differences  in  development  across  the  eight  year  age 
spai^frcm  14?21  ijnply  for  appropriate  policy?  *  1 

.Surrcrary    r  \ 

Adolescence  is  a  period  of  growth  and  development  during  which  signifibant 
changes  can  take  place  in  the  values,  attitudes  and' behaviors  of  an  individual, 
according  to  the  .panelists.  Jhe'best  predictor  of  an  Iff  year  old  youths  future 
success  is  his*or  her  level  o£  emotional  aricT  intellectual  maturity,  not  academic 
achievement  or  even  early  school  experiences.    Adolescents  need  programs 
designed  ffo  help  then  mature.  - 

:  . 

Across* the  eight  year  span  of  adplescencte,  opportunities  must  be  provided  * 
for  youth  to  explore  new  ideas,  options  arid  behaviors.    These  services  need 
to  be  age  specif  ic-aijd  to  be  sequential  in  nature.    To  develop  essential  self- 
confidence,  youth  need  to  be  challenged,  but  not  overwhelmed.    Job  placement, 
while  appropriate  for  older  youth,  would  have  to  be  rror,e -limited  andf  noire  care-  . 
'fully  structured  for  younger  youth.  t 

*    While  supporting  the  idea  'that  remedial  actions  are  often  necessary,  the 
panelists  suggested'  that  it  would  be  more  apprb^riate  and  effective-, tfb  work  with 
the  strengths  of  each  youth  and  tQ  build  upon  accomplishments.    Youth  must  be 
.  actively  engaged  in  the  learning  process.    The  basic  skills,, should  include 
decision-making,  problem  solving  and  exploring  social  problems  and  issued. 

Conce^l^as  expressed  that  programs  are  often  designed"  to  ifeet;  the  tfeeds  of  , 
/  iijstituti^^fflkthef  than  the  needs  of  youth.'   Policy  and  program  leaders  should 
'  f  ir3t  idenW!^ the  needs  of  youth  and  then  decide  which  institutions  should  pro- 
Jvid§  appropriate  services.  *  '  \  * 

s    While  urging  increased  federal  support  for  youth  employment  programs,  the  0 
panelists  rejected  the  idea  of  a  national  ''prescription"  for  programs.  The 
federal  government  should  set  goals  and  objectives  while  the  local  officials 
determined  Jpethods  and  procedures.    Evaluations  should^  concentrate  op.  program  ^ 
eff  ectiverass  more  than  on  dollar  accountability  and  should  keep  in  mind  that  Tthete 
ar$  individual  kids  behind  each* statistic.  . 

4  '    '    '  '  'v    <  * 
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1.2  Discrimination  > 

'  Moderator;     Gwen  Mikel  Remy,  Department  of  Sociology,  Georgetown 

University,  Washington,  D.C.'  * 

Presenters:    Meldon  Ho£lis,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education,  EHEW,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  Warfield,  Director;  Operation  Push-Excel, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Central  Questions; 

(a)  'what  are  the  causes  of  tKe"higher  rate  of  unemployment  among 
black  and  Hispanic  youth?  f  - 

(b)  ,   What  kind  of  programs  are  needed  to  breakdown  existing 

barriers?  J 

Summary 

•The  key  element  in  discussing  employment  discrimination,  accordingTto  the 
panelists,  is  fohat  happens  to  youth  before  applying  for  a  job.    By  the/time  a 
minority  youth  reaches  16  or  18  years  of  age,  systemic'  ^scriininatigrrhas 
.  severely  impacted  him  or  her  and  drastically  limited  car eer^rtd-4i^e  choices. 

*     Discrimination  not  only  limits  employment  opportunities  for  minority  ybdth,. 
but  also  severely  .damages  self-esteem.    This,  in  turn,  leads  to  high  rates  of*- 
drug  use/  violence,  crime  and  teenage  pregnancy.   The  depressing  cycle  con- 
tinues, 'further  lessening  job  prospects. 

help  .overcome  the  effects  of  discrimination,  the  Danelists  urged  that  "* 
-programs  begin  at  an  early  age  and  concentrate  on  building  self-esteem  and 
raising  expectations.    Panelists  called  .for  a  flexible  approach  and  the  use  of 
persons,  who  relate  well  to  youth  including  sports  and  entertainment  .figures. 
YO,uth  training  and  counseling  programs  should  take  into  account  long  range  job 
Ejections.   Panelists  also  supported  the  use  of  incentives  to  encourage 
■greater  cooperation  among  the  institutions  serving  youth.  . 

t  Since  discrimination  is  systemic  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  anyone  insti- 
tution or  individual  or  design  specific  programs  to  overcome  barriers. 
• Institutions  have  done  little  to  raise  *he  expectations- of  minority  .youth. 
Moreover,  the  inferior  education  provided  for  most  minority  youth  effectively 
close  higher  level  career -choices.   When  minority  .youth  manage,  despite  the 
obstacles,  to  .qualify  for  college  or  advanced  twining,  they  tend  to  be  steered 
or .channeled  into  low-opportunity,  relatively  low  paid  career -paths.    Despite  a 
ten  year  |urplus  of  teachers,  for  example,  blacks  are  heavily  enrolled  in 
teacher  education  programs  and  under represented  in  law,  finance  and  science  ' 
courses. 

The  panelists  Expressed  concern  that  the'use  of  credentials  based  on  tests, * 
required  courses,  and  previous  expereinces  effectively  bars  minorities  from  many 
professional  and  semi-professional  jobs. 

v  *  , 
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*  .        1. 3. .High  Risk  Youth 

Moderator:     Kenneth  Liebertoff,*  Clinical  Psychologist,  Montpelier,  Vennont 

Presenters:   tfilliam  Sbdzeleski,  Office  of  Juvenfle  Justice *and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

James  Turanski,' Executive  Director,  The  Door;  A  Center  of 
^        ^  J^feernatives,  New  York,  New>  York. 

Centr^^fens;  ^.    -  ■     '    f     r  ^ 

1.  yh^t  serial  barriers  to  employment *afco, -cr  eatecf  by  court  records, 
'Educational  failure  or  other  social  or  personal  problems? 

2.  ^What  are  the  elements  of  successful  programs  for  dealing  with  high 
-  . .    risk  yputh?  '       *  ^ 


Sumnary^ 


A  rvi2:ious  cycle  exists  connecting  failure  in  schools,  unemployment,  drug 
use,  criminal  activites,  teenage  pregnancy  and  other  anti-social  behaviors.  One 
out  of  eye^y  ten  inmates  processed  by  the  Chicago  Department  of  Corrections  is 
totally,  illiterate  tfhile  the  average  reading  level  is  fifth*  grade.    The  majority 
of  teengge  mothers,  many  in  junior  high  sqhcol,  drop,  out  and  find  it  extresnely^ 
difficult*,  if  'ncft  impossible, 1  to  secure  enployment.    More  than  forty-five  percent 
of  "the  ninth  graders  in  New  York  City  will  not  graduate  and  will  leave  sdhool 
with  minimal  skills  and  job  epportunites.    Qnployers  are  ^adverse  to  hiring  hi^h 
risk  youth  for  fear  of  being  "ripped-off",  and,  as  a  result,  the  youth  have 
little  recourse  but  to  turn  to  illegal  means  of  support*         r  • 

^  A  comprehensive  .approach  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  cycle  is  to  be  bro- 
ken.";  Myograms  sucfc\as  The,  Door  provide  services  ranging  from  leisure  time  acti- 
vites through  medical  car$  and  drug,  rehabilitation  to  job  counseling  and  * 
placement.   Where  it  is  not  possible  to  house  all  services  under  one  roof, 
inter-agency  coordination  and  referrals  ^should  be  encourfaged. 

ProgRc&BS  should  be  carefiit^not  &  isolate  iugh  risk  youth  frcm  their  peers. 
This  .may  require  a  relaxing  in  the  incane  provisions  of  the  various  laws. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  that  youth  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  organizing 
>of  programs  partly  to  make  the  programs  more" responsive*  to  real  needs,  but  also 
to  give  the  youth  a.  sense  of  worth  and  practice  in  decision  making. 

In  addition  to  helping  individual  youth,  the  panelists  stated  that  efforts 
must  be  made  to*  change  the  attitudes  of  society  in  general  and  employers  in  par- 
ticular.   Highly  structured  and  superVised  job  placements  in  the  private  /sector, 
subsidized  by  the  government,  were  offered  as  a  workable  strategy.       ,  \ 
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1  *  c 

.1.4  Adolescent  Parents       '  v  ■ 

*  % 

A  •  t 

.  '  Moderator;  '  Vera  Casey,  Consultant  to  the  Of-f ice  of  Adolescent 
Pregnancy  Programs,  D&EW,  Washington,  D.C. 

Presenters:    Janet  For bush;  President,  JDF  Associates,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lois  White,  .-Principal,  Laurence  G.  Paquin  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  *  >' 


Central  Quegtibns;  m  *  V 

(a)  <What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem? 

(b)  What  kind  of  services  ar£  necessary  for  the  adolescent  parent? 

(c)  ,What  are  the  elements  of  a  successful  program?        x  { 

* 

Sunmary  -  -  - 


The  overall  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  appears  to  hye  leveled  off,  but 
the  number  of  13-15  years  olds  who  give  birth  is  growing.    For  most 
young  parents,  both  mothers  and  fathers,  pregnancy  is  a  crisis 
situation  for  which  they  are  often  unable*  to  cope.    The  youth  often 
drop, out  of  school,,  get  inadequate  health  card,  know  little  about  the 
facts  of 'pregnancy,  and, are  woefully jgjpr  epared  for  the  demands  of 
.  parenthood.    The  youth  seem  to  have  Realistic  educatdonal  and  job 
expectations.  A 

j  :  * 

Services  available  to  adolesc&it  parents'  are  inadequate,  according 
to  the  panelists*   While  1500  dcnmunities  offer  sane  help,  few  can  give- 
the  octnprehensive  services  that  are  needed.    The* level  of  federal  sup- 
port for  preventive  or  supportive  services  is  much  too  low.        \  . 

Adolescent  parents  need' comprehensive  services  including  health/ 
education, \day*care,  parenting  information,  and'  employment  services, 
perhaps-  more  importantly,  they  need  to  know  how  not  to  becone  pregnant 
ahd  to  have  access  to  the  means  of  birth  control.    In  an  area  of  ~such . 
conflicting  values  and  enormous  need  no  institiftion  acting  alone  can  be 
^sufficient. 

In  developing  policies  and  program!," the  panelists  urged  that  • 
choices  and  options  be  kept  <$en.  *  In  Baltimore,  for  example }  a  mother  * 
can  choose  to  attend  a  special  school  or  regular  public  school  particularly 
in  the,ateas  of  health  and  employment.    The  age  of  ihe  parent  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in'  designing  programs.-   Finally,  the  panelists  urged  that>  if  the 
parent  is  to  provide  adequate  bare  for  "the  child  or  to  get  work,  services  ^ 
must  continue* after  bi/th.  .Day  care  facilities  are  particularly  important 
along  with  parenting  classes.  \ 
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So:) 


1.5  Rural  Youth* 


Moderator;     Larry  Buboltz,  Director,  Rufal  Minnesota  CEP,  Inc.  *    v  - 

Presenters:    Ruf us  Abernethy,  President,  Maryland  State  Foundation  Education 
Association,  Baltimore,  Maryland.        %  4  9 

 Robert  Xandman,  Assistant  Director,,  Of  fibe  of  Policy/  Planning 

Nand  Evaluation,  Ccnrounity  Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Donald  Nail ^ Teacher,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 


V 


William  Newman,  Director. of  Planning  and  Evaluation  x 
Migrant  fend  Seasonal  Farmworkers  Association, 
% Raleigh,  *Nortn  Carolina.  *  • 


Central  Questions*: 


(a)  ^  What  barriers  to  education  and  employment  are  unique  to  rural  youth? 

(b)  What  are  the  elements  of  a  successful  rural  employment  program? 

Surcmafy\  ■ f  \ 

Rural  areas r  with  cne third  of  the  total  U.S.  population,  face  many  of  *the 
same  problems  ^sv^ban^d^s.    Poverty  rates  are  high  and  unemployment  and 
underemployment  seJ^tOuspt'oblans.   Many  youth  hav$  severe  deficiencies  in 
reading  and  mathematics,  often  have  little  motivation  to  improve  themselves, 
and,  where  motivated,  have  few  opportunities.  \ 

In  providing  employment  and  education  services  tp  youth,  ruc^ljureas  have 
particular  problems.    With  relatively  fev^jobs  in  the  immediate  area,  youth  must 
either  be.  transported  long  distances  or  placed  in  residential  programs.    Not  only 
does  this  place  a* financial  strain  on  institutions,  ixit  also  places  the  youth  in 
a  difficult  position.    The  desire  for  work  .is  in  direct  conflict  With  the  desire 
ta  remain  in  ar  comfortable  setting  with  friends  and  family.       .  •  •  % 

The  panelist^  agreed  that  much*  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to'  the  rural 
areas.    Educational  services  should  be  ungraded  so  t±at  youth  can  ocmpete  for  * 
more  jobs.    Options  shoiild  also  be  provided  for  the  youth  wfco  wishes  to  remain 
in  a  rural  setting,.    Several  programs  have  had  success  in  helping  rural  youth 
become  sniall,  independent  farmers,  for  example.        J  ' 

Flexibility  should  be  built  into  federal  programs  so  that  local  decision- 
makers can  adapt  programs  to  local  needs.    By  relaxing  income  eligibility 
requirements,  fop  example,  sponsors  have  been  able  to  serve  more  youth  and  to 
keep  the  program  locally  based.      N  x^  *' 

Ri^ral  economic  development  mst  also  take  place,  according  to  the  panelists, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  major  reduction .in  rural  unemployment,    improving  transpor- 
tation, for  example,  would  provide  jobs  in  the  short  run  and  help  economic  growth 
ill  the  long  run.    P^ans  for  ecrancmic  growth  should  reflect  both  the  farm  and 
non-farm  economy  of  rural  areas 
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1.6  Inner  City  Youth 

ModeratorS     Kathlyn  Moses,  Director,  Urban  Education  Project, 
USOE,  Washington,  D.C. 

Presenters:    Leon  Finney,  President,  The  Woodlawn  Organization,  - 
Chicago,  Illinois.  - 

£antee  Ruffin,  Director,  Urban  Services,  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Reston,  Virginia. 

u     •  '    .    ,      *  > 

Phyllis  Wiliams,  Chief  Manpower  Planner, 
Mayor  *a  Office  of  Manpower  Resources ^  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Central  Questions: 

(a)    What  -special  barriers  to  education  and  employment  do  inner 
'     city  'youth  face? 

(6)    What  types  of  .services  and  programs  shew  .premise  <3f  helping 

inner  city  youth^ 

*  * 

(c)    How  different  are  the  problems  of  inner  city  youth  from  the 

general  social  problems  of  the  urban  disadvantaged?  ♦ 

Summary  \  , 

Urban  youth,  particularly  ih  the  older  cities,* are  poorly  served  by 
existing  institutions,  according  to  the  panelists.    For  a\. variety  of  reasons, 
including  limited  resources,  lack  of  pubiiq  damutment,  racism  resulting  in  low 
expectations  of  teachers  and  administrators,  urban  public 'schools,  with  few 
exceptions,  ^have  provided  a  totally  inadequate  educatioi  for  the  minority  poor. 
The  employment  and  training  system  has,  in  most  cases,  been  afcfte  bp  provide 
little  more  than  temporary,  dead-end  jobs  or  token  apprenticeship  programs. 
Employers  beljLeve  urban  youth  will  not  perform  well. 

Programs  serving  youth  in  urban  areas  must  first  deal  with  the  question  of 
motivation'.    Panelists  emphasised  the  need  to  set  reasonable,*  but  high  expec- 
tations for  youth* and  to  provide  them  with  consistent  and  realistic  reinfor- 
cement f     *  -i  '  *  '  * 
reinforcement. '                 4  *  -  .  ^ 

%  Options  must  t?e  opened  to  youth.    Woodlawn fs  Hyde  Park  (Career  Academy  com- 
bines academic  excellence  with  career  ^skills  development.    Youth,  develop  a 
cluster  of  marketable  skills  to  build  ,upon  irt  further  academic  instituions  or  in 
work.        ~  f 

Work  experiences,  particularly  in  the  private  sector,  can  help  to  motivate, 
youth.   Whep  youth  ;see  a  connection  between  school  "and  work,  or  seme  utilitarian 
meaning  to  what  they  are  studying*  they  are  more  studing,  they  likely  to  be ' 
motivated  kt  -  < 

Because  so  much. depends  on  attitudes  and  these  are  usually  well  formed* high 
school,  the  panelists  urged  "support  for  programs  that  begin  with  the  ben  to 
fourteen  year  old.    If  the  child  gets  caught  in  the  "underground  economy"  and 
the  world  of  drugs  at  that  age*  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remptivate  him  or 
her  in  high  school.  A  + 
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1.7  Bilingual,  Bicultural  Programs 


Moderator:     Josue  Goqzales,  Director ,  XDffice  of  Bilingual  Education,  USOE, 
Washington,  D.C.  .  '  \  , 

Presenters:   Juan  D.  Sblis,  Director,  Nat^qnal  Center  for  the  Development  of  , 
Bilingual  Curricula,  Dallas,  Texas.  # 

Central  Questions:  o4  % 

1.  What  are  the  special  problems  of  Hispanic  and  other 
linguistic  minority  youth  in  learning  basic 'skills? 

2.  Has  the  nation1  s  experience  in  bilingual  education 
proven  helpful?  .  v 

3.  What  specially  focused  employment  and  training  programs 
have  been  successful?  Why? 

Summary  r 

Schools  have  not  and  are^not  meeting  the  needs  of  Hispanic  youth. 
According  to  one  presenter,  the  schools  are  so  biased  and  so  inade-  4 
quately  educate  yoyth  for  whcra  English  is  a  second  language  Jthat  it  surprising 
that  any  of  the  tfouth  manage  ttb  graduate.    As  it  is,  the  dropout  an  unenployment 
rate  among  Hispanic  youth  is  alarmingly  high. 

As  th^  demographics  of  the  nation ^change,  the  need  to  make  the  schools  more 
responsive  will  grew.   While  the\otal  schoaL  population* will  drop,  both  the 
number  and  percentage  of  Hispanic  «yputh  will  grow.   While  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has,  an  average  age  of  28,  the  average  age  of  Hispanics  is  20  and  may  be 
dropping. 

There  is  no  conflict,  according  to  the  panelists,  between  bilingual  and, 
bicultural  programs.   Youth  need1  to  develop  their  self -concepts  and  self-respect 
if  they  are  U5  learn,  and  this  can  only  be  done  in  an  atmosphere  that;  is  sen- 
sitive to  and  respects  their  cultural  background.   Bicultural  programs  help  to  < 
develop  self-confidence  and  self-respect.    In  addition,  however r  the  youth  will 
Ijave  to  compete  in  a  job  market  ttfat  demands  "standard"  English.  Special 
programs  and  services  are  needed  to  help  youth  learn  to  read  and  write  English, 

The  panelist?  stated  that  programs  should  hpt  track  pispanic  youth  into  low 
•paying,  dead-end  jobs.  '-Moreover,  it  is,  essential  .that  more  Hfispanics  g^t 
k involved  in  medicine, 'law  and  the  sciences.   Counseling,  better  education  and 
financial  support  will  be  needed  of*  this  is  to  be.  accomplished. 

One  of.  the  difficulties  involved  in  serving  Hispanic  youth  is  that  the 
number  of  bilingual  educators  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  Hispanic  youth. 
Panelists  urged  .that  schools,  take,  affirmative  steps  to  hire  Hispanic .  teachers 
and' also  retrs&n*-oth*t  teachers.  ' 

•  p 

*  Concern  wa^/expressed  that  Hisp&nics  may  come  in  corjflict;-With  'other 
minority  groups  and  wcroen  as  ttiey  compete  for  scarce  jobs.    Unless  new  jobs  are 
created,  programs  doneentrating  on  individual  develophent  will  ultimately  fail. 


1.8  Denogra^?*^  of  Youth 

Moderator:'    Joel  Lee,  Legislative'  Assistant/ 

Mayor1  s  Office  of  Manpower  ^sources  * 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


( 


Presenters:   Gilbert  Cardenas,  Economist  and  Senior  Fellow  Brookings  Institution 
Southwest  Border  Regional  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dav|d  Swinton,  Senior  Research  Associate,  The  Urban  Institute,  , 
Washington,  D.C.  ) 

Central  Questions: 

(a)  Is  youth  unemployment  simply  a  product  of  the  baby  bdcnfr 
Will  demographic  changes  take  care  of  the  problem? 

i  (b)  What  are  the  projected  cnanges  for  the  decade  ahead? 


Is  the  size  of  some  groups  growing  while  others  decline? 
What  difference  will  this  make?  / 


Summary 


The  panelists  agreed  that  the  size  of  the  youth  population  both  absolutely 
'  and  relatively  in  relation  to  other  age  groups  will  become  smaller'  throughout 
the  eighties.   The  drop  will  be  most  significant  for-  white  youth.    The  size  of 
the  black  youth  -cohort  will  diminish  somewhat  more  slowly.    The  number  of 
Hispanic  youth  will,  however,  increase  dramatically  and  may  make  the  Hispanic 
^group  the  largest  minority  population  in  the  country  by  the  year  2000.       '  ' 

The  panelists  felt  that  an  overall  decline  inyfche  size  of  the  youth  popula- 
tion may  have  a  limited,  if  indeed  any,  impact  on  *he  rate  of  youth  - 
unemployment.   Rather,  the  panelists  stressed  that  the  overall  health  of  the 
economy  is  the  most  Important  determinant  of  the  /rate  of  youth  unemployment.. 
Consequently,  they  reccranended  expansion  in  the  aggregate  number  of  .jobs  . 
available  as  the  best  strategy  for  reducing  youth  employment*   Expansion  of  the 
supply  of  jobs  can  occur  through  either  general  stimulus  to  the  economy  or 
direct  job  creation  efforts  now  evident  undeV  CETA. x 

.     Even  ^  the  economy  improves  and  the  supply  of  jobs  increases,  the  pane- 
lists warned  that  other  changes  in  the  labor  force  participation  of  women  -  the 

'  'extension  or  elimination  of  mandatory  retirement  ages  and"  the  influx  of 
immigrants  -  may  reduce  the  impact  of  job  expansion  on  the  rate  of  youth 

■   unemployment.   The  panelists  were  in  agreement  that  inequities  in  the  distribu-  ' 
tion  of  uriemplqyment  among  minority,  Hispanic  and  inner-city  youth  should  be 
addressed  by  targeting  federal  fiscal  resources. 

The  panelists  noted  that  youth  unemployment  affects  sub-groups' of  youth 
differentially.   FigWes  for  Hispanic  youth  show  higher  unemployment  rates  than 
for  youth  as  a  whole.    Youth  residing  in  the  innerrcity  and'  rural  areas  are  also 
far  more  likely  to  experience  unemployment.   These  disparities  seem  to  persist 
in  spite  of  increases  in  the  educational  attainment  of,  minority  ;and  inner-city 
youth.   The  panelists  felt  that  these  data  suggested  a  continuing  trend  of ' 
institutional  discrimination.  . 
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1.9  Basic  Skills  in  Educaticn 

Moderator;     Barbara  Jackson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Morgan  State 
University,  Baltimore,  Maryland  \ 

Presenters;   Francis  J.  Knott,  President,  Henry  A.  Knott  Rencdeling  Company 
Baltimore,  Maryland  f' 

Antonia  CorttSfe,  Vice  President,  New  York  Stat4  United  Teachers 
Unio&,  Albany,  New  York 

Central  Questions i  -  * 

1.  What  are  the  basic  skills?   Hew  are  they  changing?" 

2.  What  c&Tthe  different  institutiais  working  with  youth  ' 
•  do  to  encourage  the  development  of  basic  skills? 

Summary  • 

1  ,  -  > 

The  central  quest ion  to  be  asked  in  discussing  basic  skills,  according  to 
the  panelists,  is  for  what  are  we  educating  youth.*   /y definition  of  basic  skills 
that  emphasized  oily  the  three  "R's"  or  specific  job /training  would  not  only 
fail  to  help  make  youth  employable,  but  would  also  fail  to  prepare  then  for 
t^heir  rolestas  citizens,  consumers,  or  family* members. 

Basic  skills  are  not 'absolute,  according  to  the  panelists,  but  rrusfbe 
defined  somewhat  in  terms  of  the  contemporary  society  and  economy.   With  80%  of* 
the  new  jobs  opening  in  small  firms,  particularly  in  the  service  areas,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  emphasize  only,  the  needs  of  large,  manufacturing  firms.  Changes 
in  school  populations,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  language  backgrounds  of ,  the 
students,  may  demand  that  different  skills  be  emphasized.  f 

The  panelists'  agreed*  that  the  most  important  of  the  basic  skills  are  in  the 
areas  pf  values,  and  attitudes.**  Employers  are  more  concerned  that  youth  have 
.  learned  to  make  sound,  basic  "judgments,  understand  and  accept  the  value^f  work, 
Jure  dependable;  than  they  are  that  youth  have  particulat  job  skills.   As  the 
value  of  the  work  ethic  changes,  schools  and  employers  roust  develop  new  strate- 
gies if  there  is  to  be  a  productive  work  force.  \ 

What  should  be  emphasized  in  basic  skills  education  also  depends  on  the 
type  of  youth  and  where  *he  cc  she  is  in  school.   Different  services  are  needed 
if  the  youth  is  in  school,  part-time  in 'school  or  has  droppe<i-out.    For  sane 
youth *with  very  low 'skills,  long  term,  intensiv^basic  skills  education  is  ■ 
necessary;  /or  others,  Specific  training  in  how'tb  apply  for  a  job jnay  be  th6 
basic  skill  that  is  needed.  '  *  * 

Particularly  in  the  area  of  attitudes,  the  paAelists  agreed  that  there  is 
little  difference  in  expectations  between  schools  and  private  sector*,  l£ 
school  personnel  enforce  general  rules  of  punctuality,  attendance,  neatness  and 
decor un,  they  will  also  be  developing  in  youth  the  basic  attitudes  needed  in  a 

job*       \-       '  «  ■'- 

The  panelists  urged  greater  cooperation  between  schools  and  the  private 
sector.  *  At  the  local  level,  in  particular,  each' institution  should,  at  the  very 
minimum,  let  the  pther  know  what  it  is  doing.    The  federal  government's  role 
should  be  to  suppdpt  and  encourage  cooper&tion  at  the  working  level  of  the 
school,  family,  and  local  employer,  bat  not  to  mandate. 
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;  ^    ,  1. 10  Enployability    M , 

Moderator:     Rosalie  Tyron,  Executive  Director,' Advocap,  Fon-du-lac,  Wisconsin. 

Presenters:   Jennifer  Schef field,'  President;  Lineagrapb.  Corporation, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Arlene  Reed-Delaney,  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Central  Questions ; 


Summary 


lf   What  does*  enployability  mean? 

2.    What  cart  (each^Cthe  institutions  do  to  develop  enployability 
among  youth?                        ■  > 

rf  A  ••  -  • 


-  7For  youth  with  specific  career^pals  in  the  professions  or  crafts 
employability  is  a  relatively  easy  term  to  define  operationally  and. could 
include  the  number  of  yeirs  in  school,  types  of  courses  taken,  specific 
experiences  or  skills.  -4cx  those  youth,  however,  who. have  vague  or  non-existent 
goals  and  who  can  be  expected  to  change  jobs  frequently,  the  concept  of         v  . 
employability  is  vague  and  operational  definitions  difficult. 

t  ^hecpanelists  agreed  that  to  be  employable,"  youth  must  be  able  to  read, *  * 
write-sand  doxsimple, arithemetic,  not  so  much  because  these^skills  will  be  used 
on.  the  joh,  aTthat  they  are  essential  to  functioning  as -independent  adults. 
Employability  also  involves  a  set  of  attitudes  and  behaviors  including^  belief 
that  work  is  important,  that  one  should  support  oneself,  and  that  employers  have ' 
a  right  to  punctual,  honest,  appropriately  dressed  workers  in  return  for  a  fair/ 
salary.    Finally,  the  panelists  agreed  that  employability  must  include  some 
knowledge  of  the  appropriate  job  market  and  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  into 
it.  * 

Even  if  employability.  cannot  be  defined  exactly,  much  can  be  done  within 
the  -structure  of  society  to  develop  employable  youth.    Since  employability  is  as 
much  an  attitude  as  it  is  a  set  of  skills  and  since  attitudes  develop  early  in 
life,  the  family,  is  the  primary  institution  for  developing- employability.        -  . 
Children  whoTiave  employed,  productive  adults  as  role  models  will  themselves  v 
become  productive  adult  citizens.    To^deveibp  a  future  employable  work  force, 
immediate  attention  must  be  given  to  finding  Jobs  for  adults  today.  ' 

The  .panelists  agreed  that  schools  should  take  a  more  active  role  developing 
employability.    There  was  a  general  feeling  among  the  panelists  that  schools 
have  lost  momentum,  and  need  additional  support  and  encouragement  to  become  more 
effective1.      ?  ,  ► . 

Some  of  the  staff  in  the  CETA  system- who  deal  with  youth  might  be  adver- 
tently teaching  poor  work  habits  and  atitudes.    The  panelists  felt  that  it  was 
essential  that  the  staff  examine  their  own  attitudes  and -then,  as  much  by  per- 
sonal example  as  by  words,  set  appropriate  goals  and  behavior  expectations  for 
the^.  clients.  * 

Employers  could  help  develop  employability  by  making  entry  level  jobs 
learning  experiences.  wThis  requfres  close  supervision,  recognition  of  good  work 
and  opportunities  for  advancement,    incentives  sfiould  be  provided  for  this  nar- 
ticularly  to  small  businesses.  .  * 
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I.  11  Changing  Nature  of  the  Workplaces  _ 

Moderator;     John  Coleman,  President,  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation,  , 
New  York,  Ney  York  r  ' 

Presenters;    Anthony  Harrison,  President,  Exacta  Services,  Binhingham/Alabama 

Mark  Roberts,  Econanist,  AFL-CIO,  Washington,  D~.C. 

•  \  * 

Central  Questions;  .  \ 

V  * 

1.  .  How  will  present  and  predicted  changes  in  the  wotKplacfes 

'     '  -affect  youth  employment?  / 

2.  What  kind  of  an  " employ  ee-pr epar a t ion"  System  is  needed 
to  help  youth  adapt  *to  th£  changing  conditions  of  work*? 

Surrmary  , 

Among  the  odburring  and  predicted  changes  in  the  workplaces  noted  by  the^ 
panelists  were  an  increase  in  service  related  Ijote,  a  decrease  in  manufacturing 
a  growth  in  the  number  of  snail  firms,  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
entry  level  jobs  and  a  relative  hardening  of  traditional  careec-paths.  The 
effectsS^re  varied.    Service  industries  and  small  firms  require  persons  capable 
of  performing  many  t$sks  acnd  able  to  relate  to  people.   With  entry  level  "jobs' 
difficult  toNget  ajx3  not  likely  to  lead  to  prorations,  youth  are  apt  to  get 
discouraged  and  drop  oQt-of  the  system. 

If  employment  is  to  have  meaning  for  youth,  the  panelists  agreed  that, 
despite  changes,  ,the  workplaces  must  provide  a  sense  of  agcanf)lishment,  respect 
and  confidence  frcm  and  for  the  boss,  a  feeling  of  security  and  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in,^ome  level  of  decision-makihg.    These  can  be  provided,  not  by 
changes  in  technology,  but  by  changes  in  job  preparation,  management  and  on  the 
job  in-service  programs.  -  * 

i     Youth  must  be  given  realistic  counseling  about  the' job  market  in  terms  of 
the  types  of  jobs  available,  location ( and  prerequisites.  Since  it  is  neither* 
-Zikely  that  yduth  will  hold  one  job  for  their  entire  life  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  options  be  closed,  youth  should  be  provided1  with  diversified  skills 
training  as  well  as  help  in  setting  career  goals.    Since  fdbs  are  likely  to  be 
in  service  areas,  youth  need  help  in  learning  hew  to  deal  with  people,  how  to 
dress  and  behave  appropriately.    It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  high 
school  graduate  will  know  tjow  bb  take  and  leave  phone  messages,  for  example. 
Some  youth  may  need  a  type  ok  "sheltered"  workshop  where* they  are  gradually 
given  greater  responsibilities. » 

In  terms  of  job  restructuring,  paflelists  urged  that  ways  be  developed  to 
link  entry  level  jobs  to  career  paths.    To  decrease  employee  turnover,  jobs 
could  be  made  less  routine  by  giving  workers  more  diversified  responsibilities. 
.The  federal  government  should  provide  incentives  to  business  to  adopt  seme  of 
these  reforms,  panelists  stated.  , 

Panelists  urged  greater  linkages  between  schools  and  the  private  sector. 
Firms,  particulafly  smaller  ones,  will  ne^d  some  type  of .  tax  incentives  to  get 
more  involved  in  job  training. 

*  *  .         .  r 
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4  J06  TRAINING  FOR  MINORITY  YOUTH: 

.THE  GAP  BETWEEN  THEIR  SELF-PERCEPTION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  EXPECTATIONS 

.  t 

S  KENNEIH  B.  CLARK  \ 

f-s     '  n        PRESIDENT  '     ,     '  ' 

'  X-    CLARK,  P8SEPS,  CLARK  &  HARRIS,  INC.    "  v 
.NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK^ 

In  the  early  1960rs  when  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  ' 
plannirtg  stage  of  the  Harlem  Youth  Opportunity  (HARYOU)*  project,  I  tried  to  com- 
municate th$  following  operational  premises  to  the.  senior  staff:  . 

s  ^       *  *  . 

-  That  attempts  tto  control  juvenile  delinquency/in  a  depressed  cxmmunity 

in  isolation  f  red  attempts,  to  remedy  the  ♦total  pattern  of  ^<>cial  and 
personal  pathology  which  pervaded  these  neglected  oamtuni.ties  would  be 
an  academic  &nd  moral  .hoax,  and  docmed#  to  failure;  v  N 

-  That  a  key  factor  in>  the  cycle — of  unemployment,  underemployment, 
j  welfare  dependency,  deteriorating  housing,  intolerably  inefficient  sani- 
tation, neighborhood  squalor,  inadequate  health  services,  infant  mor- 
tality, self' destructive  alc^Jiol  and  drug  abuse,  and  mindless  criminal 
and  delinquent  behavior — was  the* constant  factor  of  criminally  inferior 
education  in  the  public  schools  to  which  deprived  children  are 
relegated;  '  v  \ 

»      -    That  infer icfc  and  inefficient  education  imposed  upon  low  income  and 
minority  children  in  the  public  schools  of  depressed  urban  areas  robs 
"them  of  the  ability  to  compete  academically  with  more  privileged 
children,  limits  their  ability  to  profit  from  serious  job  training 
programs,  a*nd  thereby  docms  thpm  to  unemployment,  employment  as  menials 
^  or  to  venting  their  frustration  in  various  forms  of  anti-social  behavior. 

Given  the  validity  pf  the  above  premises,  it^would  follow  that  realistic 
attempt  to  provide  the  type  of  training  which  would  prepare  these, neglected 
i    young  people  for  a  constructive  ro^e  in  society  would  have  to  start  with  an 
.effective  program  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  education  provided  to  these  chil<|ten 
in  urban  public  schools.    This  is  pivotal,  but  it.  is  not  easy  to  obtain. 

In  seeking,  to  understand  and  remedy  this  npst  sepious  domestic  problem,  one 
immediately  confronfes-a^critical  component  of  the  tepid  which  I  agreed  to  % 
discuss  at  this  conference,  namely,  the  institutionalization  o£  public  expec- 
tations.   In  the  case  of  deprived  minority  youth,  the  Expectation  of  the  educa- 
tional insti  tut  ions  ^f  ran  the  ej^mentary 4  grades  up  is  negative.   These  children 
are  the  victims  of  negative  stereotypes.    Educational  personnel,  with  notable 
exceptions,  tend  to  perceive  them  as  uneduqable.    The  youth  are  labeled  as  problems, 
either  flagrantly  or  euphentisticcdly.    By  flagrant  labeling  they  are  said  tc^be  * 
inherently  inferior,  inherently  aggressive  and,  therefore,  discipline  problems. 
Euphemistic  labeling  takes  the  form  of  explaining  the  low  academic  achievement 
of  these  children  by  such  terms  as  cultural  disadvantage,  broken*  hemes,  no  books 
in  the  heme  and  inadequate  nourishment. 
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Whether  the, a  priori  labeling  of  these  children  is  direct  ^nd  flagrant  on 
the  one  hand,  or  subtle  and  euphemistic  on  the  other;  both  types  of  labeling 
have  the  <same  negative  consequences.   They  function  as  self-fulfilling  prophe- 
sies,  .They,  provide  the  basis  for  sush  ferns  of  .educational  neglect  of  -these 
children  as  traddng,  lowering  of  the  basic  educational  standards,  and 
'explaining-  away  Jthe  intolerable  academic  retardation  of  these  children  ul  terms 
•of  the  negative  labeling.  >  The  role  of  the  school  and  its  personnel  as  iratru- 
ments  in  the  chronic  perpetuation  of  educational  inefficiency,  as  indicated  in 
the  chronic  and  pervasive  academic  retardation  of  minority, children,  is  masked  ■ 
by  the  smoke  scr«fen  of  these  self-serving  explanations/ 

The  fact  remains  that  there  can' be  no  really  serious,  relevant  and  effec- 
tive job  training  program  for  these  educational  casualties 'until  there  is  a 
major  upgrading"  of  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  education  provided  for  than  in 
J±e_JJT barL public  spools  in  deprived  ghetto  areas*    These,  young  pecple  cannot  be 


trained  within  economically  acceptable  ranges  of  funding  for  other  than  the  most 
menial  jobs.    Realistic  job  training  programs  desigqed  to  upgrade  their  skills 
and  facilitate  thelr'fentry  into  the  primary  labor  market  must  first  compensate  • 
for  any  and  all  deficiencies  in  the  basic  academic  skills  of  reading,  arith- 
.  metic,  written  and  oral  cormiunication.    Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  this 
can  not  be  daie^by  peirfunctory  remedial  programs/ 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  observer  that  severely  educationally  damaged 
teenagers  can  be  prepared  for  s^geiQc  job  training,  programs  <mly  if  they  are 
provided  $th  "ai*  intense  preliminary  educational  program*   This  basic  educa- 
tional program  must  take  whatever  tilhe  is  necessary  to  bring  these  young  people 
up  to  the  required  levels  of  reading,  arithmetic  and  cormunication.    Such  a 
program  would  be  expensive,  since  the  majority  of  inner  city  low  igcome  minority 
youth  would  be  in  need  of  this  supplementary  education*    In  addition  to  the 
high  perqentage  ,of  these  young  pecple  who  drop  out  of  school,  the  majority  of 
those  who  continue  through  the  last  year  of,  high  School  are  academically 
retarded.    Only  a  small  number  of  these  young  people  'attending  inner  city 
'schools  appear  to  be  academically  ^undamaged  ajad  are  able  to  carpet e  on  a  sitfigii. 
sta*i^<^^h  fmore  privileged  youth  for  jobs,  job  training  and  apprenticeships  \y 
in  smiecT occupations*   This  is  a  basic  factor  in  the  disturbingly  high  percen- 
tage of  unemployed  minority  youth. 

*  , 
The  percentage  of  these  young  people  who  are  unemployed  an<3  underemployed 
will  increase  as  Iqng  as  the  public  schools  whichythey  attend  are  permitted  to 
be  criminally  inefficient^  The  number  of  these  yoQng  people  who  will  not  be 
able  to  profit  from  existing  job  training  programs— or  wjio  will  relate  to  such 
programs  with  cynicism,  alienation  and  as  merely  another  opportunity  for  an 
institutional  and  personal -hustle— will  increase  as. long  as  our  educational  and 
9ther  social  institutions  regard  them  as  expendable.   The  gravity  of  this 
problem  in  its  social,  economic  and  humai)  dimensions  can  best  be  understood  in 
terns  of  the  fact  that  these  young  people  who  are  educational  casualties— who 
are'functional  illiterates— are  fully  aware  of  their  predicament.    They  know 
that  for  them  public  sdhools  are  not  ladders  of  upward  nobility.  '  They  resent 
being  blocked  and  rejected,  and  they  becare  bitter  and  frustrated. 
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jLike  other  human  beings  in  odr  affluent  society,  they  share  the  positive  * 
aspirations  and  the  desire  for  upward  economic  nobility.   Black  and  dark  skin 
Hispanic  youth  begin  their  conscious  life  with  the  same  desires  for  positive 
self -esteem.   They  want  to  achieve.   They,  too,  would  want  a  work  experience 
wiich  would^rovide  them  with  seji^respect  and  the  symbols  of  status  and  ind$-  m 
pendence  which  they  believe  other  Americans  enjoy.   The  aspirations  of  these^ 
young,  people  are  determined  by  the  same  social  forces  which  influence  the 
aspirations  of  middle  class  Americans.   They  are  subjected  to  the  same  media 
exposures-^-the  television  programs,  movies,  magazines.   Early  in  their  lives 
their  seJJE -perception  is  molded  by  positive  ^aspirations.    It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  they  desire  to  play,  a  constructive  role  in  society  and  reap  the 
rewards  in  positive  self-esteem^ and  personal  stability. * 

• 

But  this  normal  quest  for  positive  self-esteem  and  a  socially  acceptable 
self -percept  ion  is  blo*$ed%and  frustrated  early  in  the  lives  of  these  rejected 
young  people.^  All  too  soonVhey  learn  that  the  society  as  a  whole — the  schools, 
other  social  and  governmental  institutions  and,  indeed,  even  the  churches-^-does 
not  expect  them  to  achieve.    The  youth  learn  frcro  their  experiences  that  these 
institutions,  reflecting  negative  public  expectations,  do  not  respect  them  as 
human  beings.   Their  struggle  for  positive  self-perceptions  cones  in  conflict 
with  the  realities  of  inferior  education',  poor  housing,  inadequate  sanitation 
and  perv^jve  human  and  cgrrmunity  degradation.    This  conflict  is  deep  and 
inescapable.    It  is  sometimes  conscious,  but  for  the  most  part,  it  remains 
unconscious.  . 

Whether  conscious  or  not,  the  resulting  bitterness  must  express  itself  in 
some  form.    Sane  of  these  young  people  internalize  their  desperation  and  seek 
escape  either  by  passive  acceptance  of  their  negative  status,  or  by  self-hatred, 
or  through  drugs.    Still  others  seek  to  mask  their  bitterness  and  frustration  by 
pcnpous  and  grandiose  pretentions.   Probably  the  most  tragic  reactions  to  their 
negative  predicament  are  found  in  those  young  casualties  of  society  who  seek  to 
fight  back  and  salvage  some  modicum' of  self-esteem  through  anti-social  behavior. 
These  young  people  act  upon  the  assumption  .that  they  have  nothing  to  lose.  They 
become  cynical  and  engage  in  thoughtless,  non-rational.acts^of  violence.  They 
create  the  scare  headlines  concerning  crime  in  the  streets  of f our  cities— and 
they  are  defiant.    It  is  questionable  whether  job  training  programs  can  benefit 
these  youngsters  who  have  already  internalized  society1 s  negative  expectations 

?nd,  'therefore,  have  become  passively  or  actively  self-destructive.    It  is  m3re 
ikely  that  a  well  designed  £db  training  program,  backed  by  the*  necessary  educa- 
tional remediation  supports,  could  salvage  a  higher  percentage  of  those  young 
people  who  seek  to  mask  their  conflicts  and  frustration  by  grandiose  pretense.  . 
At  least  these  young  people  are  continuing  the  struggle  to  salvage  seme  part  of 
their  positive  self-esteem.    One  ean  assume  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  a 
reality  base  to  their  fanta$ie&-a«(3  wishful  thinking  through  a  serious  job 
training  program.  / 

Marginal  young  people  ;who  have  already  resorted  to,  flagrant  or  subtle  forms 
of  anti-social  behavior  tend  to  see  all  of  society  as  a  hustle.    They  maintain 
an  adversary  relationship  with  all  social  institutions  and  th£ir  agents.  They 
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s>eek  to  protect  what  is  left  of  their  self-esteem  by,  taking  tfieT  offensive 
against  a  society  which  their  experience4 tells, them  expects  nothing  of  them. 
The  public  uses'  their  anti-social  behavior  as  justification  3gd  reinforcement  of 
the  negative  expectations.    The  schools  suspend  then  as  disciplinary  problems** 

churches  have  no  contact  with  then.    Their  families  generally  are  not  strong 
enough  to  counter  their  anti-social  behavior.    Law  enforcement  agents  and  the  " 
courts  become  increasingly  punitive  in  their  attempts  to  protect  the  society 
from  the  spread  of  their  criminal  behavior.    The  cycle  of  negative  public  expec- 
tations, rejection  neglect  and.  the  anti-social  struggle  for  self-esteem  is 
reinforced— and  for  these  marginal  youth,  the  d^cle  has  not  yet  been  broken  by 
any  job  training  program  so  far  devised.    On  the  other  hand,  a  civilized, 
democratic  society  cannot  give  up, on  even  the  most  anti-social  .of  its  yout*.  . 
They  are  not  expendable , 

What  are  Seme  of  the  practical  indications  pf  this  analysis  of  the,  gap 
between  the  self-perception— the  desire  for  positive  self-esteenh— and  public 
expectations  or  public  ambivalence  toward  these  minority  youth?   What  are  some 
of  the  imperatives  essential  for  the  development  of  a  serious  program  designed 
to  bring  these  young  people  into  a  constructive  contributory  role  in  the 
society?  " 

A  serious  youth  development,  youth  training  program  must  meet  at  least  the 
^-^^fuHaving  criteria: 

« 

-  It  must  understand  the  extent  to  which  past  rejection  and  dehumanization 
have  damaged  the  human  beings  who  are  to  be  helped.    These  harsh  facts 
cannot  be  masked  by  euphemisms  and  double  talk.    Nor  can  the  victims  be 
blamed  for  the  negative  synptens  of  their  ^victimization.    It  must  be 

/    based  upon  the  rationale  of  seeking  serious  remedies  for  past  victimized 
status.    It^must  be^clear  that  these  young  people  are  in  need  of  this 
special  training  program  because  the  basic  institutions  which  should 
have  prepared  then  failed  to  do  so. 

-  A  serious  job  training  program  mast  include  an  educational  foundation 
which  will  provide  these  ytouth  with  the  basic  academic  skills  of 
reading,  math  and  (xsnnuni'datiai.ne^fessary  to  be  effective  on  the  job. 
Whatever  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  do  this,,  it  must  be  done— even 
while  duplicating  the  public  schools.    If  this  is  not  done,  the  specific 
job  training  program  is  doomed  to  the  status  of  a  cruel  hoax. 

-  The  young  -people  wko  are  being  trained  for  jobs  pjst  be"  trained  for  spe- 
r  ^:ific  jobs  which  are  available.    These  jobs  must  contribute  to  a  sense 
I    of  personal  achievement  as  a  basis  for  realistic  positive  self-esteem. 

-  Previously  rejecting  institutions  and  decision  makers  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  a  serious  program  to  salvage  the  casualties tof  past 
rejection  will  benefit  everyone — since  it  will  be  the  basis  of  social 
and ^gconcmic  stability  for  all. 
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tpordination,  cooperation,  collaboration*   Do  these  terms  still  have  real 
meaning  in  our  pqflLicy  debates?   Or  are  they,  as  Paul  Ylvisaker  suggested  later 
in  the  conference,  merely  the  rhetoric  we  revert  to  when  we  realize  that  ^the  job 
is  -too  big,  the  countering  forces  too  strong?   Do  we,  confronted  with 
overwhelming  tasks,  call  for  better  "coordination"  as  the  solution,  as  the  glue 
to  hold  our  efforts  together,  hoping^ that  this  patched-up  whole  will  exceed  its 
ccnponent  parts,  or  at  least  shift  the  blame  £or  our  failures? 

,  Following  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark's  rather  controversial  address,  eleven  dif- 
ferent panels  gathered  to  discuss  the  roles  ofx  various  of  the  institutions  which* 
aff &t  young  pegplt^s  grcwth  and  devetopnent.  /  Each  panel  sought:  the  poihts^oF 
view  o£  representative  panelists  frcra  education,  the  CETA  system,  oommunity- 
Based  organizations,  the  ftrployer  corrmunity  and  frcra  youth  themselves.  Each 
follcwed  the  same  format,  looking  for  insights  to  the  problems  of  coordination 
at  the  national  government  level  and  at  the  local  level,  with  a  specific  focus 
on  the  so-called  "school  to  work  transition". 

While*  both  cynical  and  over-optimistic  views  abounded,  realists  prevailed, 
with  several  ex^llent^discussions  of  current  and  possible  institutional  roles. 
Several  caudoruTwere  offered  to  the  advocates  of  institutional  cooperation. 
One  cynic  warned  that  "an  institution  tends  to  get  interested  in  coordinating 
w£$i  other  institutions  when  the  former  lacks  money  and  hopes  to  get  it  frcra  the 
latter".   Or,  thought  still  another,  we  might  divert  our  attention  from  the 
immediate  problems  at  hand  by  focusing  on  the  process  -  coordination  -  rather 
than* on  the  objectives  or  product  of  what  we  really  do. 

After  panelists, had- staked  out  the^r  respective  territories,  much  of  the 
discussion  in  the  eleven  symposia  got  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  coordinating  , 
youth  activities,  especially  at  the  federal  and  local  levels.    The  freedom  and 
creativity  allowed  by  diversity  tends  to  penalize  young  people  towards  the  bot- 
tom —  school  dropouts,  offenders  and  minority  youth  that  CETA  is  designed  to  - 
serve.   They  need  the  safety  net  of  a  comprehensive  and  responsive  set  of  coor-  ' 
.dinated  services.    Tfekt  vschools  and  school  personnel  acknowledged  that  need  was 
reassuring  to  sane  community-based  and  CETA  organization  people,  since  many  had 
ccme  to  the  conference  questioning  that  cormitment  by  educators. 

Generally,  it  was  conceded  that  each  institutional  party  to  the  youth  ser- 
vice enterprise  tended  to  have  unfair  or  unrealistic  expectations  of  the  others. 
Joint  efforts  would  require,  sane  suggested,  more  empathy  for  each  others*  par- 
ticular view  of  the  world  and  a  better  ability  to  transcend  differences  and  seek 
carmen  approaches. 

*     Several  general  "points  of  agreement,  as  well  as  contention?  emerged  from 
the  "afternoon's  symposia.   While  none  stayed  strictly  on  the  agenda  topics, 
headings  are  generally  helpful  for  presenting  areas  of  coiraon  understanding,  and 
of  difference.' 
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The  Federal  Level 


The  federal  government,  according  to  the  panelists ,  is  a  better  advocate  of 
coordination  than  it  is  a  practitioner ,  though  some  note  was  made  of  the  efforts 
between  HEW  and  DOL  spurred  by  YEDPA.   But  the  geparate  federal  tracks  —  juve- 
nile justice,  enplqyment  and  training,  education  —  result  in  fragmentation  at 
the  local  level  (for  the  disabled,  add  rehabilitation  to  the  equation) .  And 
while *YEDPA  attempts  to  increase  the  number  of  youth  jobs,  social  security. and 
minimum  wage  laws  reduce  the  number  of  jobs  youth  can  expect  to  get.  Local 
cooperation  is  /nade  harder  by  federally-instituted  fragmentation. 

One  panelist  asked  oily  this  from*  the  feds:    "Collaboration  should  start 
out  at  the  federal  level  with  consistent,  cohesive  policies,  but  specific  roles 

,  should  not  be  rigidly  set.    Flexibility  is  needed  to  evolve  linkages  that  fit 
Tonal  capabilities  and  needs*"   The  word  "evolve"  is'  inportant  and  if  n&/ youth 
legislation  Requires  coordination  (e.g.  through  incentive  funding),  doQf 
insist  that  adequate  planning  time  be  allowed  to  design  local  .collaborative 

^efforts.         s  „. 

Specifically  in  the  desigriing  of  new  or  renewed  youth  legislation,  panel-" 
ists  and  participants  alike  had  specific  ideas.   There  was  general  support  for 
the  22%  provision  of  YBTP,  though  seme  educators  would  like  to  see  the  propor- 
tion rise,  and  some  CETA  and  CBO  people  would  like  similar  sign-off  and  joint 
planning  provisions  in  federal  education  programs  %aimed  at  the  same  population. 
'  There  was  also  support  for  the  general  concept  of  incentive  funding,  vftth  or 
without  ^  22%  tag.    Cbnferees  also  called  for  longer  term  funding,  citing  the 
uncertainties  and  lew  morale  caused  by  the  present  year  to  year  system. 

In  addition  to  asking  federal  policymakers  to  take  looal  concerns  to  heart 
.  in  designing  the  ^ew  YEDPA,  local  officials  in  the  panels  put  the  burden  on 
themselves.    Local  people,  several  agrefed,  need  to  take  an  active  agressive  role 
with  Congress  in  the  design  of  the  new  law,  and  with  DOL  in  the  writing  of  regu- 
lations. — >  ^ 

Prime  Sponsors  and  IEAs 

To  understand  the  potential  foe  and  barriers  to  collaboration,  it  *is  impor- 
tant to  comprehend  how  different  IEAs  are  fran  CETA.   The  most  important  dif- 
ferences described  by  participants  in  Session  II  were: 

CETA  has  relatively  narrower  goals,  serving  a  specific  population  and 
preparing  its  clients  for  jobs.   Public  schools  have  both  broader  goals  anj3 
serve  anyone  who  enrolls.    (Enployability  training,  many  conferees  noted,  is  not 
a  universally-accepted  public  schoflO.  goal.    If  it  were,  the  schools  might  do 
more. )  r\ 

CETA  is  perceived  as  being  volatile  and  unstable,  characterized  by  ever 
changing  priorities  and  resources.    Schools  are  stable  (if  troubled)  institu- 
tions with  relatively  greater  staff  and  program  continuity. 
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-  CETA  is  a  federal  system,  with  policy  and  dollars  coning  from  Washington 
albeit  with  considerable  local  power  and  direction*   Schools  .are  much  more  A 
state  and  local  affair ,  with  federal  programs  and  money  a  marginal,  though 
important,  part  of  the  picture* 

'Achieving  collatbration  between  two  such  disparate  institutions  is  clearly 
not  an  easy  matter.  *  Repeated  references  were  made  to  the  "spirit"  required  for 
effective  cooperation.    ("Institutions  do  not  work  together;  people  do.")  In 
places  where  the  spirit  exists,  it  has  taken  strong  political  leadership  at  the 
top*  as' well  as  a  desvre  t^  better  serve  young  people. 

Several  panelists  noted  that  among  the  institutions  to  be  discussed,  the 
states  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.   State  government,  with  its  discre-  * 
txonary  resources  and  broad  goals,  can  play  a  lead  role  in  rationalizing  youth 
services.    Although  their ^le  within  CBTA  is  limited,  state  government  has  con- 
siderable power  in  establishing  and  enforcing  priorities,  for  the  publio_scbool. 

It  was  clear  to  most  participants,  that  -  given  even  minimal  federal  coor- 
dination -  even  sijnply  less  prescription  -  the  key  to  collaborative  success  was 
local  initiative.   Numerous  examples  were  citied  of  local  people  -  CBTA  and 
school*alike  -  initiating  dialogue,  joint  planning  and  coordinated  programming  - 
often  despite  long  histories  of  dispute  and  nonconmunication  between  institu- 
tions. 


,  Ccmmuni ty-based  Organization 


There  was  general  agreement  on  the  legitimacy  of  a  role/  for  coonufti ty-based 
organizations.   There  was  less  agreement  among  participants  over  precisely  what 
fprjm  that  role  should  take.   Clearly  CBOs  were  accepted  as  a  legitimate  * 
neighborhood-based  agent  of  th6  recruitment  and  outreach,  training,  and  support- 
ive service  components  of  the  CBTA  system.   Most  'agreed  that^ CBOs  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  delivery  of  enployment  and  training  services  to  young 
people  who  are  out-bf-school  and  out-of-work  1   The  areas  of  greatest  difference 
were  found  in  the  discussions  about  alternative  education^  for  school-aged  youth. 
At  the  same  time,  nearly  all  agreed  that  long-term  institutional  arrangements 
needed  to  be  found  for  the  provision  of  basic -educational  services  of  young 
people  who  have  left  the  "mainstream"  system.   What  those  institutional  arrange- 
ments might  be  was  an  issue  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  did  not  achieve  consehsus. 
Many .  educators  argued  that  the  schools  should  claim  exclusive  responsibility  for 
providing  basic,  vocational,  or  alternative  education  since  the  schools  have 
nationally  recognized  performance  standards  and  creditialized  staff.  Therefore, 
they  generally  leaned  toward  the  yievt  that  any  alternative  education  programs 
sponsored  dutside^of  the  school  system  should  require  an  LEA  sign^off  •  CBOs 
argued  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  award  schools  the  presumptive  role  in  serving  a 
dropout  population  that  has  already  demonstratively  rejected  the  schools  as  the 
appropriate  institution  to  meet  their  particular  needs.   These  youfcn  can 'only 
, learn  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  the  institutional  rigidities  au)*£artificial  cre- 
dential^ that  are  perceived  to  characterize  public  school  systems.    Despite  the 
lack  of  consensus,  there  are  many  encouraging  local  examples  of  IEA/CBO  part- 
nerships, including  a  SER  sponsored  project  in  which  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  non-creditialized  SER  staff  to  spend  time  \r\  the  schools  providing  a  variety 
of  counseling  and  individual  services  to  youth  and  their  parents. 
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The  Private  Sector 


Several  noteworthy  Suggestions  were  made  about,  the  involvement,  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.    The  most  important  was  the  need  to  set  up  a  single  and  direct" 
federal  and  local  relationship?   In  the  past,,  even' well  motivated  ccmoanies  have 
"dabbled"  in  employment  programs  for  youth,  with  small  .'efforts  scattered  about, 
leaving  little  lasting  effect.   Business  is  confused  by  the  alphabet  soud  of 
government  programs  which'  come  and  go,  before  .they  can  be  comprehended.  Many 
participants  urged  that  considerable  support  be  given  to  the  developing  Private 
Industry  Councils,  since  they  appeared  to  show  some  premise  of  providing  the 
continuity  of  a  much  needed  focus  for  local  efforts.   Many  school  personnel  were 
learning  about  the  PICs  for  the  first  time  and  urged  that  a  better  job  be  done 
of  making  educators  aware  of  the  potential  of  this  new  initiative. 

Panelists  familiar  with  recent  YEDPA  efforts  urged  more  serious  federal 
consideration  of  experiments  ^th  different  forms  of  wage  subsidy  in  the  private 
sector,  particularly  dealing  with  SSA,  UI,  the  credits  and  bonuses.   

»  ■> 

The'  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  was  cited  by  several  panelists  as  the  best- 
kept' secret  in  the  federal*  arsenal  for  dealing  with  the  private  sector.    If  this 
initiative  were  going  to  be  genuinely  tested,  companies  were  going  to  have  to 
learn  of  its  existence,  'and  the  federal  government  must  devise  a  simplified  pro- 
cedural method  for  enhancing  its  use. 

Finally,  several  participants  foreshadowed  Paul  Ylv^saker's  later  point 
^fcout  the  potential  of  private  industry  to  make  more'thao  a  token  contribution 
in  financing  programs.   Several  model  programs  initiated  by  private  firms  were 
described ,  and  an  argument  generally  agreed  upon  for  the  private  sector  to 
becane  a  more  thorough  partner  in  the  enterprise,  rather  than  simply  to  be  seen 
as  the  endrgoal  employer  of  the  products  of  everyone  else's  work. 


School  to  Work  Transition 


Several  concrete  recotmeridations  emerged  about  improving-  the ( school  to  work 
connection.   Many  conferees  expressed  support  for  beginning  career  exposure  and 
'  even  work  expedience  at  a  much  earlier  age  —  12-15  —  and  cited  examples  of 
successful  middle  and  junior  high' programs.   The  "ounce  of  prevention"  cliche 
applies.  '  -  ' 

Educators  suggested  that  the  enployment  and  training  system  could  learn  • 
much  from  -the  new  enphasis  in  schools  on  nindividualizingI1-4n§trnjction.  For 
example,  under  P.L.  94-14,  all  handicapped  youth  must  have  Individual  Education 
Plans,  carefully  constructed  and  carried  out.  'Some  localities  haye  taken  this 
step  further  and  created  Education  and  Employment  Development  Plans,  potentially  , 
useful  tools  in  assessing  both  student  and  program  progress.    Yet  the  potential 
benefits  of  individualized  Economic  and  Employment  Development  Plans  aust  be 
weighed  against  the  potential  dangers,  of  creating  a  system  that  is  impractical 
to  implement  on  a  massive  scale,  particularly  in-  urban  areas.   More  often  than 
not,  some  claimed  these  individual  plans  become  an  end  in  themselves,  which  does 
•nothing  more  than  create  expectations  that  are  difficult;  to  realize.    In  any 
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case,  nest  'agreed  that  specifying  learning  goals  and  how  they  will  be  measured 
can  give  prog  rains  the  learner  focus  th^y  too  often  lack. 


There  was  strong  support  for  continuing  to  broaden  the  counseling  services 
available  to  youthf  That  the  schools  alone  cannot  do  the  job  is  clear,  \ 
Ccrmunity  agencies  help  fill  an  important  gap,  and  the  ranges  of  counseling 
available  to  youth  need  to  be  brpdSened,    It  is  not  'likely  that  the  college  ' 
placement  counseling  emphasis  dt  the  schools  will  change  very  quickly, 

A  very  serious  shortcoming  of  training  programs  was  identified  as  the 
absence  of  good'  job  placement  services.    Here  too,  the  schools  are  not  likely  to 
play  an  active  role,  so  other  agencies. must  fill  the  void.    The  New  Private 
Industry  Cdincils  were  suggested  as  a  centralizing  (coordinating)  possibility. 

In  tfie  moat  general  terms,  conferees  called  for  a  "sequencing"  of  services. 
Which  institution  offers  a  service  is  not  so  important.    What  is  important  is    *  - 
that  the  appropriate  service  is  available,  and  that, each  institution  knows  hew 
to  direct  a  young  person  to  that  Service  and  knows  how  to  track  and  follow-up  to 
assure  that  J£he  service  was  provided,  and  the  bridge  is  crossed  to  the  next 
step. 

One  final  suggestion  for  improving  'current  services  deserves  mention. 
Youth  need  to  be  consulted  more  often  and  in  comfortable  settings  to  determine 
their  own  needs.    The  rhetoric  of  Vouth  participation  in  YEDPA  far  exceed  the 
reality.    Until  we  believe  that  young  people  have  something  important  to  say,  we 
probably  will  not  be. very  good  listeners. 


\ 
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YCXZK  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES: 
ACmiPIJSHMSOTS  TO  CAIE 
r  ;    F.  RAY  MARSHALL 
%  SECRETARY  of  LABOR 


As  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  before  as  an  ecohanist  and  educator,  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problem  of  youth  unenployment.    We  are  no  longer 
talking  about  a  transitory  eifent.  •  In  the  past,  we  expected  young  people  to  be 
unenployed  frequently,  but  to  find  steady  wprk  as  they  matured.    Through  the.  * 
1960's  arid  70*  s,  however,  we 'have  seen  a  growing  permanence  to  this  unemployment 
young  people  carting  of  gge  without  ever  holding  a  steady  job,  staying  rrostly 
unemployed  during  their  young  adulthood,  with  ^-future  seemingly  foreclosed- 
*  • 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  a  cruel  paradox:   Yon*  can1 1  get  work  unless 
you  have  the  skills  and  education.  *  And  you  can't  get  the  skills  and  education 
unless  you  get  work.    In  an  economy  which  demands  ever-improving  skills  from  its 
workers,  th^t  paradox  is  likely  to  grow  —  unless  we  strengthen  programs 
necessary  to  teach  young  people  the  skills  they  need.- 

« 

Fortunately,  we've  made 'considerable  progress^already.    Since  President 
Carter  toofc  office  the  econcray  has  added  8%  million  new  jobs.   Many  of  those 
jobs  .have  gonfe  to  young  'people,  especially  young  blacks.   After  several  years  in 
which  the  number  of  young  nonwhites  working  actually  declined,  this  number  has 
increased  by  17.5-  percent  since  early  1977.   We've  reduced  overall  enployirenC 
from  eight  percent  to  six  percent. 

The  stark  reality  of  youth  unemployment*  remains  with  us,  however,  par- 
ticularly for  disadvantaged  and  minority  youth.    In  August,  teenage  unemployment 
was  15. 7  percent;  for  nonwhite  teenagers,  it  was  32.5  percent.  .  - 

"  In^the  last  few  years,  we've  recognized  the  strong  link  between 
joblessness  and  schools.    For  a  variety  of  reasons  —  including  that  i.t  costs  a 
lot  more  new  to  keep  a  family  going  —  the  number  of  enployed  high  school  stu- 
dents has  doubled  in  the  last  15  years,   tore  than  half  of  the  teenagers  in  the 
workforce  are  students.    So*we  must  recognize  the  in-school  dimensions  of  this 
problem.  f  * 

And  we  knew  the  severe  uneirployment  pjroblems  of  school  dropouts*  The 
unemployment  rate,  is  twice  as  higIT  for  dropouts  as  for  high  school  graduates. 
The  chances  of  being  unenplqyed  within  the  first  two  years  of  dropping  out  of 
school  are  one  in  three  for  all  teenagers  and  one  in  two  for  nonwhites. 
Clearly,  the  need  has  been  to  keep  students  in  school,  and  while  there,  'to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  job  market,  •  • 

The  Carter  administration  has  already  taken  steps  toward  helping  yol^  for 
the  job  market.   One  of  the  linsung  successes  of  the  last  three  ye&rs  has  been 
the  historically  unprecedented  expansion  of  employment  and  training  efforts  for 
youth,  and  the  creation  of  strong  linkages  between  education  and  work.' 
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•These  accqriplishmerits  are  especially  notable  in  conparison  witn  the  recent 
past.    After  a  heavy  emphasis  on  youth  in  the  1960fs  poverty  programs,  public 
attention  turned  elsewhere  in  this  decade.    Year-round  employment  and  training' 
opportunities -for  youth  actually  declined,  even  as  the  youth  population  grew 
dramatically.  * 

3y  1977r  the  situation  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  dramatic  action 
was  required.    This  c^ns^with  the,  enactment  of  the  Youth  Emolovment  "and  ~~ 
Demonstration  -Projects,  Act  (YEDPA) .  "  1 


The  act  set  in  notion  a  massive  job  creation  program  for  both  in-  and  out- 
of-  school  youth.    In  its  first  year^.Xiscal^J^it  created  over  230,000  jobs 
and  training  positions  —  doubling \he  numbftr  of  youths  served  in  1977  —  and 
surpassing  in  one  year  the  total  ser^d  in  .two-and-a-half  years  of  the  *ar  on 
poverty.    This  also  accounted  for  nine- tenths  of  the  eirployment  growth  for 
nonwhite  teenagers  and  for  two-fifths ~dE  that  for  all  teenagers.    Moreover,  one 
quarter  of  a  million  of  those  participants  in  YEDPA  programs  were  students. 

YEDPA  did^rae  than  just  alleviate  youth  joblessness.    This  initiative 
forged  a^n^i^p  between  education  and  work  while  significantly  increasing  the 
quality /bf  'youth  programs.    It  enabled  that  the  Department, of  Labor  to'join  for- 
ces with  proponents  of  career,  vocational  and  cooperative  education  and  others 
who  were  working  toward  many,  of  the  same  goals,  not  just  because  of  legislative 
mandates,  but  also  because  of  truly  cannon  interests.'  »  ^ 

xThe  Labor  Department  and  HEW  promoted  year-round  programing  and  the 
integration  of  education  and t work-related  activities  for  in-school  youth  not 
only  in  the  YEDPA  programs,  but  in  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  and  Job 
Corps  as  well.    We  have  helped  to  improve  the  quality  of  local  programs  by 
encouraging  .schools  to  grant  academic  credit  to  participants  and  by  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  the  developmental  aspects  of  YEDPA  Programs.    For  exampl§, 
the  Fairfax  County,  Virginia  schools  new  have  a  program  for  dropouts  and  poten- 
tial dropouts  that  grants  credit sfor  work  experience  and  upgrades  basic  and  job-  , 
seeking  skills.    In  Livonia,  Michigan,,  three  community  colleges  work  with"  an 
area  work-education  council  to  link  disadvantaged  young  people  with  both  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunites.  - 

In  carrying  out  legislative  provisions,  we  have  increased  the  leverage  of 
state  level  agencies  in  facilitating  CBTA-educ^tion  coordination*    We  have  also 
jointly  developed  numerous  technical  assistaj*£e  guides  on  specific'  education' 
issues,  as  well  identifying  successful  models  of  cooperation. 

/  •  * 

In  areas  where  legislative  mandates  already  overlap,  or  are  complementary, 
the  two  departments  have  used  discretionary  filnds  to  encourage  local  CETA  and 
education  programs  to  combine  funding  sources  and  consolidate  operations.  The- 
objective  is  to  coordinate  and  use  current  resources  more  effectively. 
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We'  ve  encouraged  exemplary  in-school  ^programs  for  counseling,  academic  cre- 
dit, private  sector  participation,  youth  involvemeftt,  services  to  high  risk 
youth  and  the  handicapped.    Over  $30  million  have  gone  for  exemplary  in-school 
programs*        ,  " 

Other  incentive  programs  have  promoted  links  of  CETA  with  vocational  educa- 
tipn,  with  post-secondary  educational  programs,  and  with  upward  ifound,  as  well 
as  in  support  of  local  work-education  councils. 

We've  also  used  discretionary  funds  to  give  us  a  better  understanding  of 
♦what  works  and  why.    The  largest  and  most  broad  ranging  of  these  is  the  Youth 
Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Project,  a  congressional ly-mandated  dercnstration 
program  to  assess  the  impact  of  a  job  guarantee  on  school  retention,  return  arid 
ccrpletion.    In  addition,  we  tefeted  sucn  options  as  the  GrBill  approach. for 
CETA  participants,  using  the  apprenticeship  system  in  schools,  and  yicj: eased 
involvement  of  carmunity  based  groups  in  a  school-to-work  transition  beginning 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years. %  We  are  studying  career  information  activities 
and  their  effectiveness  in  helping  young  people  make  the  transition  fran  school 
to  work.    We  are  also  testing  alternate  instructional  methodologies  in  a  large 
scale  educational  improvement  effort 'under  the  Job  Corps.  < 

Many  of  these  experimental  and1  demonstration  projects  and  incentive  pro- 
jects have  yet  to  bear  fruit.   We  have,  however,  begun  to  sort  out  fact  from  the 
false  issues  that  have  sometimes  distracted  us, 

♦     *  * 

As  a  start,  we  have  reached  consensus  on  the ''following  basic  principles: 

First,  youth  employment  and  education  are  integrally  related,  and  any 
policy  Which  addresses  the  job  needs  of  young  people  must  address  work  and 
\  education  comprehensively.  v 

«  • 
Second,  we  must  recognize  the  developmental  stages  of  young  people,  apd^ 
must  work  with  them  in  different  ways  depending  on  their  maturity  and 
readiness  to  benefit  from  these  interventions.    Pop  sane,  relatively  short- 
term  transitional  employment  or  skill  training  may  be  appropriate.  Others 
may  need  longer-term  learning,  activities. 

Third,  we  must  ensure  that  all  young  people  get  the  chance  td^develop  their 
capacities  fully  to  compete  in  the  labor  market.    But  we  must  also  target 
our  services  on  those  youth  most  in  need  —  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
the  handicapped,  the  adolesdent  parent,  the  young  offenders,  the  high 
school  dropout,  tjhe  potential  dropout,  in  otRSr  words,  the  person  who,  for 
a  nunber  of  reasons  has  beeo* denied  access  to  education  or  has  otherwise 
not  be  adequately  prepared.  -  » 

Fourth,  to  achieve  this,  we  must  keep  Improving  the  capacity  of  the  CETA 
system  to  provide  enploygbility  development  assistance,  and  the  education  ' 
system  to  provide  basic  skills  and  intensive  career  training  through  voca- 
tional education.    We  should  ensure  that  the  Federal/State  Employment 
Security  System  and  Apprenticeship  Programs  focus  renewed  emphasis  on 
•  youth.    And  we  must  continue  to  provide  special  assistance  to  geographic 
areas  with  severe  economic  and  social  problems. 
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J  Fifth,  we  must  expand  efforts  with  the  private  sector,  employers  and 


unions. 


Finally,  we,  must  continue  to  joiqt,  forces  with  ccrrmunity-based  organizations 
.and  other  institutions  that  have  the  demonstrated  capability  to  work  with 
youth  in  need  of  assistance. 


We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  enormous  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last 
several  years  toward  thesegoals.    Hje  challenge  new  is  to  build  on  this  base  to 
improve  further  our  services.    With  YEDPA  authorization  expiring  at  the  end  of 
F.Y.  1980,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  put  our  experience  to  good  use  and  to 
strengthen  cooperation.  v  ' 

Youth  employment  and  education  progfcaimung  calls  for  a  unique  partnership 
of  local,  state  and  federal  interests  pulling  together.   With  creativity  and  good 
will  we  can  knit  these  interests  into  unified  assault  on  the  problems  of  youth 
employment  and  enpioyability  development.    Institutional  cxmnunication  boils 
down  to  individual  relationships  based  on  mutual  trust  and  respect.    These  can- 
not be  legislated  or  mandated  with  regulations;  yet  without  thera  we  cannot  nove 
ahead. 

,  Practitioners  like  you  know  how  to  develop  workable  solutions  to  problems 
,  that  hinder  program  implementation.    This  creativity  borne  out  of  necessity 
^should  serve  as  the  basis  for  needed  legislative  and  regulatory  reform. 

This  meeting,  then,  should  help  us  both  assess  the  lessons  of  YEDPA  and 
other  work  and  education  efforts  for  youth/  to  learn  better  what  is  happening 
and  what  works  at  the  local  level,  to  reach  seme  consensus  about  policy  direfc-- 
tions  for  the  W80s,  and,  most  *  of  all,  to  continue  the  collaboration  between 
the  education  era  work  cormittees. 


,  .  III.  1  Entitlement- 

Moderator:     BenetarBurt,  Assistant  Director,  Governor's  Office, 
Jackson,  Mississippi  *  • 

Presenters;  '  Linda  Karris,  Manager,  Research  and  Evaluation, 

>   Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower  Resources,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

William  Koloff,  Director,  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Program 
Detroit,  Michigan  . 

Ernst  Stromsdorfer,  Vice  President,  Abt  Associates, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  *  , 

Central  Questions: 
— i      '  -  — - 

1.  What  has  been  the  impact  on  the  school  systems?'  Has  attendance  and 

- —  retention  iinproved?   Have  young  people  re-»enralled  because  of  Entitlement? 
When  will  formal  research  be  prepared  with  definitive  answers? 

2.  Is  Entitlement  serving  the  populatioi.it  was  intended  to  serve?  ~ 

3.  What  led  to  the  trend  toward  "enrichment"  programs  and  alternative  edu- 
cation for  eligible  drop-outs?   What  has  been  successful? 

it  ,  * 

SirrrrAry:  - 

There  is  a  great  interest  in  the  Entitlement  Program  as  a  nodel  of  the 
direction  youth  programs  should  take  nationally.   Although  the  program  was 
forced  into  a  too  rapid  inplementation,  administration  has  now  stabilized  and 
preliminary  data  is  new  available.    Younger  students,  i.e.  under  17,  are  taking 
greatest   advantage  of  the  program.   About  one-fourth  of  the  participants  come 
from  families  receiving  AFDC;  75  per  cent  participate  in  sore  form  of  public 
assistance.    In  the  cities,  the  rate  of  black  participation  in  the  program  is 
high.    Males  and  females  are  represented  in  roughly  equal  numbers.    But  the 
"bigger"  questions  of  school  retention,  job  placement  and  follow-up  are  not  yet 
answered,  and  answers  should  not  be  expected  too  quickly.  . 

*  •*  * 

Panelists  noted  several  features  of  the  Entitlement  Program  whibh  are  of 
great  interest.    One  i?  the  opportunity  for  subsidized  worksites  in  the  private 
sector,  the  only  CEFA  program  in  which  this  is  allowed.    Although  nost  fentitle- 
rcent'johs  are  in  the  public  sector,  panelists  noted  the  potential  of  linking 
with  the  private  sector,  and  favored  expansion  of  private  sector  involvement. 
Panelists  also  discussed  the  evolution  of  "enrichment"  and  alternative  education 
programs  which  became  crucial  to  attracting  drop-outs  to  Entitlements- 
There  was  a  feeling  the  Hispanic  populations  are  not  well  enough  represented 
in  the  current  entitlement  projects,  though  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
geographic  location  of  the  seven  major  test  sites  (Baltimore,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit,  Mississippi,  and  Seattle) .    Some  sentiment  was 
expressed  for  using  achievement  as  well  as  income  as  criteria  for  acceptance 
into  the  program,  thus  allowing  participation  by  low  achievers  who  do  not  pre- 
sently meet  income  test. 

One  aspect  of  the  Abt  Studies  of  Entitlement  will  be  examinations  of  the 
distribution  of  time  between  the  workplace  and  academics  under  the  present  ' 
Entitlement  guidelines. 

o '  > 
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HI.  2  In-School  Exenplary  Programs 


A  . 


Moderator: 


Presenters: 


C.  Benjamin  Iattimore,  Executive  Director,  Youthwork  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Fred  Monaco, 'Director,  Student  Placement  Prpgrams, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  Sp6es,  vice  President  for* Public  Affairsf 
Western  Region,  Kaiser  AlvMnum,  Oakland,' California, 

James  Webster  ,  Consultant,  Summer t  on  the  Move  Progranf, 
Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Allied  Chemical,  Oakland,  California. 

Phillip  Yourish,  Program  Director,  'independence  High  School, 
Newark,  N6w  Jersey.  4 


■Central  Questions: 


./ 


1.  What  factors  contribute  to  successful  Youthwork 
.  Programs?    ~~  ^  ( 

2.  What  institutional  changes  have  occurred  as*  a 
result  of  JSFA/lEk  relationships.   Can  programs  be 
institutionalized? 


Yoath  can  help  themselves  if  they  are  given  a  structured  environmerft,  held 
-responsible  for  the4&  actions,  aire  treated  as  mature  individuals  and  are  taught 
realistic  job  skills  arid  rigorous  'academics.    "Phenomena^"  cesult^  were  reported 
by  programs  such  as  Kaiser's  Summer  on  tha  Jtove  when  youth  participated  in 
^demanding  work-education  program.  ^  While  th||youth.  understood  that  £ai*lure  to 
perform  adequately  would  mean  dismissal,  l^mLMsd  received  intensive,  sUppor- 
tivfi  help,   _  . 


4 


Cf  youth  are%  to  become  productive  members  of  society,  the  private  sector 
must  be  involved  with  the  schools.    In  planning  programs  the  panelists  stated 
that  industry  should  be  involved  "f rah  the  beginning.   While  large  corporations* 
can  afford  to  initiate  and  suppor  t  *  employment  programs,  smaller  firm^sqay  need~ 
fjnaincial  incentives  from  the  government.   The  panelists  urged,  however^  that 
7the  feqeral  government's  role  be  one, of  support  and  not  domination. 

Flexibility  both  within  and  among  institutions  is  a  key  to  success. 
Schbols,  such  as  Independence  High  School  which"  are  relatively  f reffe  from     *  "  ^ 
bureaucratic  xed  tape' can  design  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  an  individual.  . 
Willingness  td  merge  funding  an^to  use  the  resources  of  the  .entire  acrmtunity 
are  also  essential*  >  . 

While  the  panelists  stated  that  all  institutions" must  be  involved  if  youth 
unemployment  is.  to>be  solved,  they  stated  th^'b^sic  skills  is  probably  best 
.done  in  'school^  and  job  training  in  the  private  sector.   Each  institution  must 
tie  into  the  other,  however.         •    .  •  ^ 

*  .  *   *"  > 

Rigid . targeting  often  destroys  the  possibility  of  success  according  to  the 
*  panelist.    Programs  vfcrk  best  when  there  is  a  mix -of  youth  in  terms  It  income, 
motivation  and  achievement  level.   Some  changes  in  the  present  legislation 
should  be  made  that  encourages  such  -mixing. . 


MC 
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'  III. 3   Private  Sector  Linkages 


Moderator:     Graham  Finney,  -Corporation  for  Public/Private  Ventures 
Presenters:    Robert  Feagles,  Travelers  Insurance*  Co. ,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
t  Rudy  Leonardi,  Open  Road,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Millicent  Woods,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conner ce,  Washington,  D.C. 
.Central  Questions;.  / 

1.  Wider  what  circumstances  are  large  and  small  private  sector 
enployers  likely  to  hire  disadvantaged  youth? 

2.  <  What  can  government  do  to  improve  the  access  of  youth  to  pn- 
,  vate  sector  employment?  *  ^ 

.    3.    What  are  the  key  linkages  between  private  enployers  and  educa- 
tional and. training  programs  in  the  employment  of  disadvantaged 


p      youth?  f 


:RLC 


Summaap 

T^fe  panel  fepfeseritateC  a  cross  section  of  people  tnvol^fed  with  attempts  to 
promote  greater  invblvemeht  of  the  j^ivate  sector  in  employment  and  training  of 
youth.    The  obstacles  arS  many,  above  aKL,  a  lack  of  information  'among  private 
employers  about  exi^tii^  incentives  for  them  to  train  and  employ  youth.,. 
Structural  obstacles^euch  as  the  miniinum  wage  l&ws  and  various  benefits'  program- 
which  make  youth  unattractive  enployees  were  also  discussed.  ^  *~ 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  tvfo  of  the  nost  prominent  incentive 
programs:   on-the-job  training  contracts  and  the  targeted  job  tax  credit  program. 
Both  were  seen  as  problematic  for  large  and  small  employers  alike.  Modifica- 
tions are  needed  in  GOT  programs  in  order  to  simplify  paper  work  and  other  admi- 
nistrative requirements,  and  to  take  into  account  the  special  training  needs 
which  youth  have,  especially  their  lack  of.  basic  skills.    The  panelists  felt 
that  too  much  enphasis  has  been  placed  on  working  with  larger  employers,  and 
efforts  with  snaller  employers  'Inay  be  moire  *  Successful. 

^         Although  efforts  to  link  the  private  sector  with  the  schools,  such  as  the 
*  "adopt  a  .school" 1  program  in  many  cities,  are  few,  papelists  stated  that 

employers  fifti  itj  easier  tp^ork  with  the  schools  than  with  the  employment,  and 

training  system.         * ^ 

s  *  *    Ways  of  combining  public  and  private  resources  were  discussed  at  length, 
'including  the  creation  of  small. businesses  which  are  profit  making  and  serve  as 
training  sites  for  youth.   The  new  Private  Industry  Councils  were  viewed  as  the 
logical-  body  to  coordinate  such  efforts  as  w^LL  as  ^efforts  to  link  these  train- 
ing programs  with'  local  plans  for  economic  development. 

The  conflict  between  business.1  rather  clear  cut  objective  of  making  a  pro- 
*  fit,  and  the  schools1  and  CETA's  "human  ser\>ice"  'goals  can  only  be  overcome 

through  seeking*  and  testing  incentives  for  the  priva'te  sectors  active  par- 
^ticipationr  A  variety  of  incentives,  must  bp  tested,  and  infotmation  about  their 

successes  and  failur^  has  to  be  ccnmuni^rred. 

The  ccrrmitment  to  greater  private  sector  involvement  is  now  reflected  in 
the  PICs  and  Title  VII  of  CETA.   We  are  just  beginning  these  efforts,  and  it 
will  ,take  time  for  them  to  have  any  major  Impact  on  problems  associated  with 
youth  unenployment.  •  ^ 
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III. 4  Residential  Approaches 


**SBSVx  Moderator; 

j  ■ 
» 

t 

Presenters: 


Kit  Cartwjight,  Director,  Los  Angeles  Job  Cores  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


David  Carrsco,  Director,  El  Paso  Job  Corps  Cente1 
El  Paso,  Texas. 


Jerry  Oettle,  Director,  Breckinridge  Job  Corns  Center, 
Morganfield,  Kentucky. 


Central  Questions : 


1.  How  is  a  residential  experience  different  from 
a  ccmnunity-based  experience?   is  it  more 
effective  fo^chancgLng  performance  and 
attitude? 

  i  .  , 

2.  What  alternative  educational  curricula  are 
provided? 


Sunnary 


As  the  initial  CEO  effort  in  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  Job  Corps  has  become 
•  the  nost  successful  Department  of  Labor  program,  according  to  the  oanelists. 
Almost  40,000  disadvantaged,  generally  hard  to  reach,  youth  are  served  each  year 
in  a  residential  seating.    Dropout  rates  are  comparatively  low  and  placement 
rates  high.     ■      „  *  r 

Residential  approaches  are  successful  for  a  number  of  reasons.    For  soma 
youth  it  is  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from*  disruptive  and  negative  heme  and 
community  environments.    For  others,  it  serves  as  a" transitional  step  from 
dependence  at  home  to  independent  adult  living.    For  all,  it  means. a  24-hour 
experience  which  requires  a  serious 'decision  on  the  part  of  _.the  youth. 

t  The  comprehensive  approach  of  a  residential  experience  helps  reinforce 
positive  behaviors  and  attitudes.  Work,  academics,  and  home  life  can  t*P- 
mtegrated.   The  group  spirit  helps  reinforce  the  individual's  caimitment. 

The  panelists  warned  *hat,there  is  a  danger  that  Job  Corps  might  be  viewed 
as  a  dumping  grounds"  by  the  schools,  or  as  an  alternative  to  a  punitive  insti- 
tution.   While-  the  panel  stated  tXgt  Job  Corps  could  serve  troubled  youth,  they 
urged  that* it  be  considered  a  viable  option  for  all  youth  before  they  are  in 
trouble.   More* expensive  recruiting  could  help-broaden  the  population  served  by 
Job  Corps.  ■* 

Panelists  urged  that  regular  meetings  of  National  Center  Directors  be  held 
to  encourage  the  sharing  of  successful  strategies  and  tactics. 
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III. 5  Career  Education  and  Experiential  Learning 


Moderator: 


Kenneth  Hoyt,  Director,  Office  of  Career  Education,  USOE 
Washington,*  D.C. 


Presenters;  Walter  Davis,  Director  of  Education,  AFT/-CIO, 

Washington,  D.C. 

:  Bea^orrest,  Women*  s  American  ORT,  Evans  ton,  Illinois.. 

.Rayma  Page,  Chairman,  Lee  County  District  Schpol  Board, 
'       :  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

"Robert  Wise,  Assistant  Director,  Education,  Heme,  Cormunity 
and  Work  Program,  National  Institute  of  Education, 
9   Washington,  D.C.  * 


Central  Questions; 


1.    How  can  institutions  better  prepfi^e  youth  for 
careers? 


2.    Hew  -  should  camiunity  organizations  and  private 
employers  interact  With  the  employment  and 
training  and  the  educational  system  in  pro- 
moting career  education?  * 


Summary 


a  tepidly  changing  econany  where  most  people  will  make  several  occupa- 
langes  in  their  lifetime,  it  is  essential  that  youth  be  equipped  with 
genearaa:  enployability  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  give  than  maximum  flexibil- 
ity and  adaptability.    Such  attitudes  and  skills  include  basic  academics,'  work 
habit! ,~  decisionmaking  ability,  knowledge  oTcarfeer  options  and  ability  to 
humanize  the  workplace  for  oneself.   Providing  these  skills  is^the  goal  of 
career  education,  according  to  the  panelists.  „ 

Longitudinal  programs,  beginning  in  elementary  school,  are  necessary  to  - 
develop  thes^^kills*    These  programs  must  involve  the  entire,  educational 
syAtm,  not  juSt  vocational  education  teachers,  and  must  be  jinked  to  the 

resources  of  the  local,  state  and  federal-  coiirtunity  and  governments. 

&  * 

T}ie  panelists  stressed  4hat  there  are  two  types  of  job  experiences  for 
youth  which  should  be  provided,  depending  on  the  need,  of  the  individual.  For 
those  with  clearly  defined  career  goals,  specific  entry  level  skills  training  or 
intensive  experience  with  one  job  may  be  appropriate.    For  those  less  sure, 
career  developnent  jobs  vMch  provide  a  variety  of  experiences  and  encourage 
career  awareness  is  more  p appropriate. 

Programs  providing  work  experiences  for  youth  must  be  well  structured, 
according  to  the  panelists.    Sites  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  learning  pbjec-1 
tives  including  the  development  of  academic  skills.   An  adult  learning  coor- 
dinator must  be  continually  involved  with  the  youth^who  develop  .assessment 
procedures  based  onji^individual^oals  of  the  yoojth. 

Career  education  programs  work  best  when  the  resources  of  the  fhtire  ccsit- 
munity  are  involved.    Not  only  does  this  provide  nore  resources,  but  it  also 
makes  it  possible  to  provide  more  enriched  experiences  closer  to  the  reality  of 
work  and  to  reach  youth  in  various  settings. 
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III.  6  .Vocational  Education 


6 


Moderator:  -  Daniel  Dunham,  Deputy  Comiissiones,  Adult  and  Continuing" 
Education,  USOE 

t 

Presenters;    "Gene  Bottoms,  Executive  Director,  American  Vocational  Association, 
Roslyn,  Virginia- 

Phyllis  McCure,  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,. 
Washington,  D^C. 

George  Quarles,  Chief  Administrator,  Career  Education,  New  York 

City  Board  of  Education,  New  Ybrk  *  ' 

« 

Ce'rvtral  Questions; 

1.  Occupational  skills  training:    who  should  do  it,  in  what  setting,  and 
at  what  stage  of  a  .young  person's  education? 

2.  Studies  have,  cited  vocational  education's  difficulties  with  access  for 
low-income,  minority,  and  handicapped  youth.  ^  Is  this  a  fair  assessment, 
and  can  changes  be  expected?  . 

3.  What  new  directions  are  seen  for  vocational  education  in  the  next  decade? 
What  legislative  or  structural  changes  will  be  necessary? 

Surrrary;  <■  _  • 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  has  one  more  year  of  authorization  and  Congress 
will  have  to  turn  its  a€tention  thereafter  it  finishes  reconsideration  of 
YEDPA.    N'any  of  the  issues  are  the  same,  and  one  panelist  suggested  delaying 
YEDPA  reauthorization  for  one  year  so  that  it  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
could  be  considered  together.    Everyone  agreed  that  greater  coordination  between 
CETA  and  Vocational  Education  "is  needed  at  the  federal  level,  and  the  YEDPA 
dela^  recommendation  was  the  firmest  idea  about  how  it  might  be  accomplished. 
Panelists  stated  that  YEDPA  has  already  caused  much  greater  carmunication  be- 
-  tween  the  two  arms  of  government,  and  supported  the  22  per  cent  mandated  CETA/LEA 
linkage  YETP.  ■ 

Much  of  the  symposium  focused  on  the  questiori'of^argeting  of  vccati 
The  derand  for  vocational  education  has  never  been  stronger,  indicativ  y 
desire  for  "careerisra"  among  you.th  at  a  time  when  the  economic  future  L 
seem  bright.    But  the  training  resources  do  not  currently  exist,  especi 
urban  areas  where  demand  is  very  high. 


Panelists  also  debated  the  role  oSPasiq,  skills,  with  some  questioning  pres- 
ent federal  policy  which  is  more  generous  to  vocational  training,  but  not  very 
generous  to  the  teaching  of  basic  skills.    Given  employers  frequent -refrain  that 
all  they  need  for  job  success  is  a  young  person  who  shows  up  on"  time  and  can 
read  and  write,  the  debate  over  the  mix  of  academic  and  vocational  skills  is 
likely  to  continue.  < 

•  Panelist  discussed  shortcomings  in  the  present  vocational  system,  especially 
programs  dealing  with  sex  equity  and  job  training  programs  for  handicapped. 
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III. 7  Cosmunity--3ased  Organization  Programs 


Moderator: 


Presenters: 


^ith  Phelps,  NitionaLi^ea 
America',  New  York,  New  York. 


pirpr*orf  flirts'  PI  nhs  of 


Chris  3ogden,  Executive  Director,  COIL  PREP, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Robert  Jackson,  Program  Manager,  OIC  Career  intern  Program, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  ; 
J 


Central  Questions:. 


1.  What  particular  skills,  insights,  or  contacts  do 
CBOs  bring  to  .the  problems  of  education  and  job 
preparation?   What  other  services  do  they  perform? 

2.  Are  there  especially  successful  models  of  CBO 
collaboration  with  sqhools?*  With  local  GE7TA 
systems?  ^ 

3.  How,  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level, 
should  CBOs  b&  integrated  -into  the  partnership 
of  "Workplaces  and  Classrooms"? 


Summary 


Although  great  variety  exists'  among  the  community-based  organizations,  the 
panelists  agreed  that  they  involve  all  elements  of  the  local  community,  cutting  ' 
across  traditional  institutional  boundaries  to  achieve  a  cannon  goal  and  are 
often  responsive  to  the  people  of  a  particular  section  of  an  urban  area.  While 
many  of  the  CSOs  serve  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  exclu- 
sively, others  serve  a  broader  spectrum. 

CBOs  provide  alternative  delivery  systems  that  have  been  particularly 
effective  in  reaching  potential  and  actual  dropouts.   The  youth  do  not  associate 
the  programs  with  schools  where  they  have  experienced  repeated  failure.  CBOs 
can  usually  be  more  flexible  than  traditional  institutions.   While  the  programs 
enphasize  basic  skills  and  job  placements,  long  terra  en^loy^ilitvand  career 
development  needs  are  also  met.  .  ^"*\ 


Despite  their  contributions,  CBOs  are  generally  treated  as  adversaries 
rather  than  partners  by  I£As  and,  often,  by  prime  sponsors  and  are  not  included 
in  the  policy  and  planning  process.    Sane  panelists  stated  that  CBOs  should 
-"TTave  sign  off  right-on  prime  sponsor  agreements  and  that  a  set  aside^for  &Os 
be  mandated.  ' 

Panelists  agreed  that  stricter  accountability  procedures  are  needed.  Prime 
sponors  should  see  that  what  is  supposed  to  happen,  in  fact,  does  happen.  While 
federal  guidelines  are  necessary,  Congress  should  seek  the  advice  of  local 
groups  before  writing  legislation.   Whatever  standards  are  legislated,  should 
provide  foe  local  flexibility  and  involvement  "of  the  cannunity.   CBOs  rejected 
the  idea  that  their,  personnel  be  required  to  have  the'  same  credentials  as  LEA 
staff. 
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III.  8  Alternative  Education 


Moderator:     Jack  Wuestf  Coordinator,  Alternative  Schools  Network,  1 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Presenters  *   Elaine  Gelinas,  Director  EdCo  Triple  E  Program, 

Brookline,.  Massachusetts  j 

Irving  Hamer,  Headmaster,  Park  Heights  Street  Academy, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Al  McMahill,  Deputy  Director,  Employment  and  Economic 
Policy -Administration,  Boston,  Massachusetts  ,  °p 

Central  Questions;  *  ~~ 

1.  Should  there  be  alternatives  within  the  existing  public  school  system, 
or  alternatives  to  the  public  schools,  or  both? 

2.  Which  youth  are  best  served  by  alternative  education?* 

3.  What  are  the  program  components  that  contribute  to  the  success  of 

,   alternative  education  programs  and  how  can  they  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  other  ocnmunities? 

Summary 

This  symposium  focused  on  the  features  of  alternative  education  which  prove 
successful .with  youth  who  have  not  succeeded  in  the  regular  high  schools,  and  " 
described  two.  relatively  large.  alternative  school -systems,  the  neighborhood- 
based  Chicago  Alternative  Schools  Network,  and  several  ccnmunity- based 
organization-operated  alternatives  which  are  part  of  the  Boston  entitlement? 
project. 

Several  philosophical  points  were  made  regarding  how  youth  should  be  treated. 
"Refrain  from  'changing'  youth,  and  instead,  understand  them."   In  the  case  of 
the  Alternative  Schools  Network,  the  schools'  goals  include  comiunity  develop- 
ment through  youth  involved  businesses,  clean-up  projects  and  experiences  with 
problem  solving. 

.  * 

Regions  between  non-LEA  alternatives  and  the  public  schools  were  discussed 
at  length*    In  feostqn,  for  example,  there  are  several  precedents  for  the  schools 
granting' credit  |or  classes  run  by  CBOs.   Most  youth  in  alternatives,  however, 
are  preparing  fofi  the^GHD.   other  political  factors  were  discussed,  including 
maintaining  good  relations  with  CBEA  and  the  I£As,  and  building  a  constituency 
for  the  alternative  projects. 

The  rest  of  the  discussion  dealt  with  the  factors  which  make  alternatives 
work.   Panelists  discussed  the  characteristics  of  successful  adults  who  par- 
ticipate in  leadership  roles  in* alternative  settings:   firmness,  sense  of  humor, 
pragmatic,  altruism.   They  noted  the  absence  of  training  programs  for  teachers 
and  counselors  who  want  to  work  in  alternative  settings.   For  a  full  discussion 
of  these  factors,  see  the  sunmary  of  Session  IV.  7  which  also  focused  on  alter- 
native schools. 
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III. 10  The * Role  If  Post-Secondary  Institutions 


Moderator: 


Joanne  McDonald,  Program  Officer,  Fund  for  the  Improvement 
of  Postsecondary  Education.   U50E,  Washington,  D.C. 


Presenters: 


Ttorrey  Stroud,  Coordinator,  Peer  Influence  Project, 
Lenoir  .Caratunity  College,  Kins  ton,  North  Carolina. 


Arthur  Thomas,  Vice  President,  Academic  Af'fairs, 
Central  State  University,  Wilberforcfe,  Ohio. 


Central  Questions: 


1. 


What  has  been,  is  and  should  be  the  role  of 
postsecondary  institutions?  ^ 


2. 


Is  there  a  role  in  basic  education  for  post- 
secondary  institutions?  Who  should  be  served, 
and  with  what  kinds  of  programs? 


3. 


What  kind  of  funding  is  needed  and  how  should  it 
be  distributed? 


Ccnrnunity  colleges  have  traditionally  served  local  students  by  preparing 
them  for  jobs  in  their  local  carmunities.    Over  half  the  minority  college  grad- 
uates are  fran  carmunity  colleges,  which  have  traditionally  been  more  student 
than  academically  oriented,  and  have  never  been  afraid  to  teach  stod^nts  what 
they  need  and  want  to  knew  in  preparation  for  jobs  in  local  ocmnunities. 


,  There  was  general  agreement  that  there  is  a  role  for  -basic  education  in 
postsecondary  institutions  in  providing  "generic  skills,"  that  is,  skills  which 
make  youth  rrore  employable.   Moreover,  many  believed  that  academic  credit  should 
be  offered  for  work  experiences.   Several  pointed  to  the  need  for  special 
programs  £or  the  aged,  career  changers  and  welfare  recipients,  and  for  special 
transitional  programs  between  high  school  and  college  as  well  as  between  school 
and  work.    The  concept*  of  the  "middle  college,"  such  as  in  Baltimore,  which  pro- 
vides training  in  basic  skills,  financial  assistance  and  counseling,  was 
suggested.   The  Peer  Influence  Project  at  Lenoir  Community  College  was  cited  as 
an  exemplary  program  providing  tutoring,  vocational  exploration  and  work 
experience. 

One  point  made  forcefully  is  that  community  colleges,  like  many  other 
institutions,  want  to  be  aEt&wed  to  apply  directly  for  CBSk  funds.   They  want  a 
full  partnership  with  pr.ime  sponsors  with  direct  and  separate  funding,  rather 
than* a  set-aside  from  prime  sponsor  funding  such  as  I£As*have. 

Postsecondary  institutions  also  want  funding  for  existing  activities,  and 
point  to  the  fact  that  many  institutions  already  have  programs  related  to  work 
experience  and  the  disadvantage^  and  minority  populations.   Ways  should  be  found 
to  supplement  such  programs  without  supplanting  them. 

*  *  *  * 

* ,   Programs  should  be  developed,  many  suggested,  that  would  allow  C30s,  LEAs 
and  industry  to  explore  ways  of  establishing  cooperative  mechanisms  to  .reduce 
institutional  barriers  to  public 'school  involvement?  in  youth  transition  'to 
work  programs.    These  barriers  include  school  attendance  laws,  geographic  and 
transportation  barriers,\and  employers1  attitudes  toward  young  workers. 
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III.  9  Statewide  Coordination  Programs  " 

Moderator:  Joan  Wills,  Director,  EVTP,  National  Governors'  Association. 

Washington,  D.C.  -  . 

Presenters:  Joleen  Durken,  Supervisor,  CEEA  Education  Linkage  Unit, 

Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Deborah  Neff ,  Special  Assistant  for  Manpower  Services,  Office 
of  the  Governor,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Joyce  Walker,  Youth  Coordinator,  Department  of  Economic 
Security,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Central  -Questions: 


Summary 


1'.   What  standards  should  be  used  by  states  to 
determine  "guidelines"  for  academic  credit? 

2.  What  mechanisms  should  be  used  for  awarSTng  cred- 
it for  occupational  skill  training? 

3.  | How  can  states  be  helpful  to  local  CETA  prime 

sponsors  in  the  development  of  alternative  educa- 
tion programs  for  high  school  dropouts? 

4.  Does  CEEA  incane  -targeting  inhibit  coordination 
between  schools  and  CEEA?  What  is  the  role  of 
the  state^ 


Under  2ETPA,  five  percent  of  the  funds  are  set  aside  for  the  governor's  " 
use.   These  funds  can  be  effective  in  encouraging  state  and  local  cooperation 
and  leveraging  additional  funds  from  the  state  legislatures,  according  to  the 
panelists.  * 

To  be  successful,  the  states  must  create  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation, 
avoiding  any  hint  of  partiality  toward  schools  or  prime  sponsors.   Such  simple 
tactics  as  housing  the  state  bureaus  of  enployment  and  training  and  educa- 
lon  together  help  to  increase  understanding  and  eliminate  status  fights. 
Rather  than 'setting  specific  guidelines  for  awarding  academic  credit,  states  can 
create  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  schools  to  award  credit  for  job  experi- 
ences.   Distributing  written  descriptions  of  successful  programs  and  how-to-do- 
it packages  encourages  participation. 

In  setting  up  advisory  councils,  states  should  insure  that  all  "institutions 
are  involved  from  the  beginning.   It  is  particularly  important  that  the  private 
sector  be  part  of  the  planning  process.  \ 

Joint  funding  of  work-education  projects  by  the  school  systems  and  CETA 
encourages  coordination  and  more  active  participation.    It  would  be  better  for 
.  state  personnel  to  show  how  this  could  be  doneN*~to  encourage  the  legislature . 
.    £o  increase  resources  rather  than  to  mandate  such  action.   States  can  mobilize 
"clout"  better  than  local  personnel. 

Panelists  pointed  out  that  change  and  cooperation  take  time.   Time  spent  in 
the  early  stages  eliminating  stereotyped  thinking,  learning  each  other's 
language  and  jargon  and  articulating"  goals  pays  off  in  long  term  cooperation. 
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III.  11  Conmunity  Collaborative  Councils 


/ 


er|c 


Moderator:  Richard  Ungerer,  Director,  Work  Edjucation  Consortium  Project, 

Natiopal  Manpower  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

Presenters:*        Robert  Robinson,  Executive  Vice-President,  Negro  Trade  Union 
Leadership  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Ann  Ross,  Directed,  Lexington  Education  Vterk  Council, 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Henry  Weiss,  Executive  Vice  President,  Industry  Education 
Council,  Burlingame,  California. 


Central  Questions 


1.  Hew  do  local  councils  differ? 

c 

2.  Hew  can  councils  maximize  local  resources?, 

3.  What  should  be  %the  role  of  private  industry,  school  systems 
and  trade  councils?  Federal  government? 


Summary 

Councils  Should  be  viewed  in  tetans  of  process  and  not  simply  specific  out- 
comes'. "Collaboration  and  cocperatiori  take  timfe,  but  the  establishment  of  3  net- 
work of  services  will  do  much  to  meet\  the  needs  of  youth  and  to  ensure 
institutional  cooperatoibn.  \ 

x. 


Because  councils  are  local  they  ck\  and  should  reflect  the  wide  variation 
in  oarmunity  needs,  resources  and  interests.    In  Lexington,  for  example,  the 
council  began  because  cornnunity  leaders  believed  it  was  important  to  raise 
public  awareness  about  the  problem  ofi  yc^th  unemployment.    In  other  are^g  such 
as  Burlingame,  private  industry  leaders,  concerned  that  youth  were  not  prepared 
lor  job§,  initiated  the  council*   Soros  councils  get  involved  in  specific 
training;  others  serve  as  information  exchange  eeriters* 

The  panelists  agreed  that  the  variation  in  the  councils  should  be  main-  A 
tained.    While  the  federal  government  may  nlped  to  give  financial  support,  it 
should  not  mandate  the  form  of  the  councils  ,nor  prescribe  what  they  should  do. 
CETA  money  flowing  to  the  councils  should  be  kept  as  strings  free  as  possible, 
according  to  the  panelists.  \ 


Although  variation  is  important,  expert 
ticipation  by  "the  private  sector  and  unions 
successful.   Where  business  leaders  see  cc 
youth  employment  programs,*  they  will  give 


has  taught  that  full  par- 
essential  if  councils  are  to  be 
ate  advantage  in  participating  in 
ive  support. 


\ 


SESSION  IV 
YOUTH  INITIATIVES:    PUTTING  WHAT  WB 
KNOW  INTO  PRACTICE 
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The  Universe  and  the  Sparrow 
Paul  N.  Ylvisaker 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 


In  introducing  me  today,  one  piece  of  credibility  was  not  added:  I 
have  been  fired  from  a  job.    While  Comiissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Corrmunity  Affairs  in  New  Jersey,  we  did  some  outrageous  things,  not  least 
was  to, prepare  legislation  to  change  state  land  use  regulations  to  get  rid 
of  snob  and  class  zoning.    When  time  came  for  the  next  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, six  Republicans  got  up,  each  following  the  other,  epd  said  "if  there1  s 
one  thing  that  we  areK going  to  do,  it  will  be  to  get  rid  of  Paul  Ylvisaker." 
That's  the  only  canpaign  promise  I  thihk  that  has  ever  been  fulfilled.  I 
was  given  three  days  notice,  two  days  pay  and  hit  the  streets  as  a  con- 
sultant.   I  hope  that  makes  irore  credible  sane  very  simple  things  that  I 
want  to  say.    I  came  really,  I  suppose,  responding  to  another  call:    an  old 
fire  horse  that's  got  to  go  tq  a  fire.    In  the  cynical,  passive  seventies, 
any  sign  of  life  of  the  positive  quality.    I  sense  in  your  assembling  today 
is  going  to  g^t  me  running,  even  if ,  as  we  all  knew,  it  is  to  lead  to  an 
assault  on  the  American  Treasury.  * 

I  cams  here  not  to  join  necessarily  that  assault,  but  to  join  the 
spirit  which  I  hope  will  continue  to  motivate  it.    I  sqe  this  conference  as 
working  /optimistically  and  importantly,  at  an  appropriate  scale,  on  a  very 
substantial  public  issue.    I'm  not  put  off  by  the  usual  syndrome  of  getting 
the  money  first  and  then  figuring  out  what  to  do  with  it.    Nor  am  I  put  off 
by  the  evaluative  node  which  says  not  to  unleash  these  programs  until  we 
really  knew  what  should  be  done.    You  kn6*  how  long  we  would  wait.    My  avn 
formula  is  to  seize>an  opportunity  and  then,  as  quickly  as  possible,  try  to 
make  sense  of  that  opportunity. 

One  thing  that  has  disturbed  me,  however,  as  a  warrior  from  the  past, 
is  the  discontinuity  with  which  these  social  interventions  are  pursued. 
Maybe  that's  healthy.    But  as  we  wa£ch  sequence  after  sequence,  a  program 
starting  with  new  names  given  fcjr^rtew  mayors  and  new  governors  ^and  new  presi- 
dents, we  also  see  a  very  disorderly  and  destructive  side,  leading  to  many 
of  our  current  problems  and  skepticism. 

'I  confess  I  am  skittish  about  coming  to  this  meeting0for  several  1 
reasons.    One  is  the  topic:'    "Putting  what  we  know  to  work."  -If  somebody 
were  to  put  to  work  what  I  know,  I'd  be  the 'first  to  run  like  hell.  Partly, 
it  would  be  that  I  know  too  many  g loony  things  and  partly  that  a  lot  of  the 
things  I  know  just  wouldn't  work.    A  J.ot  of  things,  would  not  make  sense.  So 
I  come  here  with  a  good  deal  of  modesty,  and  I  also  ocme  a  little  bit- skit- 
tish because  in  this  last  decade  it  has  been  not  really  given  to  me  to  be  a 
battling  warrior  on  the  front  lines.     During  tjje  Republican  administration, 
we  were  old  faces  from  the  discredited  sixti^Sv  stereotyped  as  'the  ones  who 
messed  up  the  scene.    We  tried  and  nothing  worked.    Quietly  I  watch  how  that 
credibility  is  returning.    When  we  remember  what  fantastic  things  were  den? 
in  the  sixties  -  wild  and  woolly  though  they  may  seen  -  I  have  no  apologia 
for  what  was  attenpted.    I  think  future  historians  are  going  to  say  that  *:  <_ 
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decade,  I  hope  among  continuing  other  decades,  helped  release  and  liberate 
the  human  spirit*    I  am  also  skittish  for  the  simple  reason  that  not  working 
with  and  kncwing  names  and  numbers,  I  must  watch  out  for  generalizations* 
If  you  can't  recite  the  current  alphabet  of  agencies  and  if  you  can't  call 
out  the  legislative  sections  by  the  number,  you  may  be, in  trouble* 

But,  my  skittishness  has  rcost'to  do  with  extracting  humane  results  from 
institutionalized  missions  and^politicized  combat.    That  arena  is  the  real 
world  we're  living  in.    It  is  a  reality  with  which  we  must  contend,   1  would 
argite,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  maintaining  and  advancing  humap/ 
dignity,  we  must  keep  one  eyd^tSi  the  universe  and  one  eye  on  the  sparrow, 

\lbert^3imtein  dominates  my  thinking  past  even  the  universe  he  prop- 
erly described.    I'm  told  he  came  to  Swarthmore  College  once  along  with  a 
number  of  other  Nobel  Laureates*   Although  he  was  not  to  be  the  principal 
speaker,  the  President  of  the  college  suddenly  thought  he  ought  to  ask" 
Einstein  if  he  would  like  to  speak*   The  President  said  "Mr,  Einstein,  we 
are  honored  by  yout/presence,  would  you  like  to  say  something?"  And 
Einstein  got  up  and  said  "No",  .  Realizing  that  might  seen  ungracious,  he 
quickly  got  up  again  and  said  "When  I  do  have  sonething  to  say,  I  would  like 
Jto  say,  it  at  Swarthmore."   Ten  years  later  he  wrote  and  said  I  hav.e    '  9 
something  to  say,  and  Swarthmore  gave  him  an  occasion  to  say  it.    In  many 
,respects,  I  wish  I  had  the,  grace  and  humility  of  that  man,  but  ask  me  to 
talk  and  I'm  programmed  to  say  yes.    Let  me,  though,  with  Einstein^peak  in 
the  perspective  6f  two  worlds.    As  you  recall,  he  made  incredible  but  some- 
times almost  pathetic  efforts  to  develop  what  he  called  the  unified  field 
theory,  the  total  explanation  that  would  embrace  the  logic  of  the  small,  the 
behavior  of  electrical  particles  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  forces  of 
gravity,  the  world  and  logic  of  the  large,  the  universe.   Try  as  he  could, 
and  the  New  York  Times  would  occasionally  cover  his  newest  -  "Hey,  maybe  I 
did  it*  -  he  v*xild  later  realize  that  what  he  had  was  a  tautology  worked  out 
in  formulas  and.  that  still  eluding  him,  was  how  the  logic  of  the  large  fit 
with  the  logic  q&  the  small.    Four  or  five  dimensions  of  other  worlds  have 
been  (Jiscotfered  since  Einstein  and  still  scientists, are  as  puzzled  as  ever* 
They  can  not  explain  how  those  logics  live  together!    My  own  guess  is,  they 
never  will.   The  logics  <*>-exist  in  tension.    And  the  tension, of  the  two  is 
really  what  gives  strength  to  life,  and  will  be  an  eternal  mystery  to  all  of 
us.    If  there  is„  resolution,  it  is  how  we  as  spirited  humans  put  life's  con- 
tending logics  together* 

I  am  going  to  spqak  in  the  framework  of  those  two  worlds,  talking  first 
of  the  larger  universe  -  of  forces  and  systems  and  policies  and .then  the 
world  of  the  sparrow,  of  the  one-to-one.   The  testing  question,  'the  haunting 
question  that  all  who  work  on  social  problems  must  constantly  ask  themselves 
is  "does*  that  single,  may  be  scared,  roughed  up*  rough-necked  young  Derson 
that  you  see  out  of  work  really  benefit  by  all  of  the  systematic  manipulation 
and  political  games  that # go  on  in  that  larger  world  above?" 
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First ,  let  us  talk -about  the  large.   Since  Sputnik  f  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  shrinking  of  our  world.    Paradoxically,  the  new  perspec- 
tive given  us  in  1957  has. really  expanded  our  world  and  increased  our 
problems,  ^  That  whole  universe, 4 once  so  distant  that  it  could  almost  be, 
ignored,  is  row  in  our  livingrocm.   Watching  television,  I  sometimes  wonder 
-  "My  God,  can  I  take  the  pain  of  seeing  the  piroblems  of  the  world  in  20 
minutes  every  night,  the  boat  people,  the  tragedy  in  Vienna,  starvation, 
death."   Everything,  everywhere  —  its  pains,  its  imponderables,  its 
melancholy  —  pours  out  upon  our  consciousness. 

When  we  look  a£  ,an  unemployed  youth,  at  .a  single  human  being,  all  of  us  * 
haye  become  so  sophisticated  that  we  confront  the  entire  field  "of  forces 
that  create  his  or  her  particular  predicament.   The  kid  growing  up  in  ■ 
Detroit,  Toledo,  Gary,  or  wherever  is  caught  in  an  obsolescent  industrial, 
manufacturing  order.  ^ 

i*  *  ** 

^  Whole  regions  of  the  country,  cn^e  alive  with  vibrant,  powerful  com-  ' 
munities  swept  up  in  the  growth  -of  thy  manufacturing  era  of  the  19th  and 
20th  cenhsries,  are  showing  signs  of  obsolescence,  as  a  new  econany,  largely, 
of  services  and  ccnmunications,  develops'  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the 
south.    I  think  of  the  pligfit  of  the  blacks  wtfo  left  the  obsolescent  agri- 
cultural plantation  econany  of  the  south  oily  to  get  trapped  into  the  next  . 
obsolescent  phase  -of  the  econany,  the  manufacturing  belt  of  the  northeast 
and  the  mid-west. 

J^ook  at  JJiis  kid  and  yoasee  iirjnediately,  tfc^,  the  knstitutipns  in  whidh 
he  is  placed,  none  of  them  really  performing,  many^afUfem  becoming  obso- 
lete.  Look  at  the  individual  and  you  win  see"  t^e  effefcts  of  the  redistri- 
bution ££the  world  power  v  As  power  moves  to  oil  producing  nations,  that 
kid  and  his  mother  can  no  longer  pay  the  fuel  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Then  look  at  the  tangled  web  of  equities  that  are  involved.    What  will  hap- 
pen to  the  feelings  we  have  for  the  rights  of  hlacks  as  the  Hispanic  pres- 

(  ence  grows  more  tremendous?  How  will  we  handle  our  developing  sympathy  foe — ■  ^ 

the  Hispanics  and  their  predicament  as  refugees  from  other  societies  pour 
into  and  repopulate  our  older-  cities.   This  web  of  equities  is  producing  a 
strain  in  our  international  and  ethnic  relations.   Blacks  are  now  on  the 
West  Bank,  raising^  the  question  whether  we  have  been  fair  to  Palestinians  at 
the  same  time  thatW  feel  the  great  tug  in  af fection  for  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  State  of  Israel.* 

0 

Look  at  that  kid,  too,  and  you  are  going,  to  see  the  impact  of  the 
jilannedVrecess  i on  in  which  people  deliberately,  and  probably  wisely  from  the 
~*  point -of  view  of  the  stability  of  t^his  economy  and  the  need  to  keep  infla- 
tion down,  have  slowed  the  economy  and  cut  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs.   Looking  at  this  unemployed, youth,  you  will  also  see  him  or  her 
swamped  by  the  arrival  of  new  job* seekers:    migrants  r  illegal  and 
legal,  and  displaced  persons;  women  finally  getting  their  fair  share  of 
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working  opportunities;  and  even  the  newly  unretired.    (With  inflation,  wi*^ 
can  afford  retirement?)    This  kid  has  to  deal  with  all  of  this,  noncom- 
petition. >  fc  N  , . 

4  When  you  lc^pk  at  that  kid f  you  alsasee  the  irresistible  tenptati<$s 
poured  on  him  by  television  and^the  .materialistic  consumer  driented  econany, 
Whether  or  not  *  the  kid  has^a  job^JjeLor  she  has  got  to  be  something  and,  not 
only  that;  to  feel  satisfied  whiLTb^iag  pushed  wore  and,  more  by^  "society-, 
of  inst^pt  gratification1*  to  get  it  now.  'That  kid  is  going,  obviously,  to 
be  tenpted  into  a  network  of  illegality  or  hug  tie  r  ism  t(^e^  what  he_o.r_„ 
.shefcan  -  no  matter  the  means!  .  \^  *  " 

>- 

When  we  see  individuals  struggling      the  web  of  larger  forces,  it  $s 
quite' easy  to  understand  why  the  seventies  have  turned. sophistication  into 
passivity.   Today,  pur  topic  could  wfeU  be  -  pytting  what  we^know  into  inac- 
tion. ""But  the  alternative,  that  attracts  me  in  this  setting  iV  the  feeling 
.of  those  present:    "4amn  it;  ^ we've  got  to  start  somewhere."  wb  are  .moving 
^gain,  moving  against  the  odds  of  this  ccnplex  set  of  forcestajSjfoile 
striving  at  this  meeting,  and  later  in  drafting,  amending  ai*£pSfecting 
legislation," v/e  have  no  alternatively?  to  start  leveraging  these  larger 
forces,  to  work  op  these  problems  at  scale)  hoping  to  match  force  with  equal, 
force,  multiplying  budgets  in  proportion  to  problems,  'e^pging,*  positioning 
*  and  reshaping  institutions  so  that  they  are /"up  to  the' 


For*  better  and  for  worse,  I  r^gfi  the  signs  of  scadrai  this,  the  v. 
biggest  of  all  social  interventions  undertaken  during  tnis  otherwise  passive 
and  cynical  decade.   On  the  positive  side  I  see  aend  hear  not  simply  among 
this  aggregation  of  the*  committed  bat  among  jail  segments  of  society,  an 
understanding  of  a  large  view  of  the  problem  and  its  causation. 

I  have  read  with  respegt  your  materials  on  the  pauses  of  youth 


unenpipyment; /  they  are  sophisticated  without  being  defeatists  I  am 
reassured  by  your  readiness -  to  deal  wjj±  systems,  cpnplexity,  ground  rules  * 
and  ^'beginning  willingness  to  s^y  ws  can't  work  it  out  completely  within 
the  system;  that  the  system  is  going  to  have^  to  adapt.   Lord,  how  different 
.these  discussions  are  fran  the  ones  that  I  remember  in  irore  simplistic  <^ays 
of  social*  reform.  ^  r  ft 

v     *     1  •    '  ■  -  ( J . 

On  the  negptive^side,  I  am  disturbed  by  our  const^r^  Japd  I  join  it, 
teitptation  to  translate  social  problems  into  self  interest.  \  And  let's  con- 
fess it:    working  on  social  improvement,  cajv^frirn  out  in  the  end  *to>  be  per- 
sonally profitable  —  6veri  when  p^saiaj^ain  is  not  a  calctjlsted  intention. 
The  cadre  of  social  piqjeers  who  created  some,  of  the  poverty  programs  got 
together  about  ten  ye*rs  afterwards.   I  can  still-  see  the  old  buddies  at  that 
reunion  in  1972  or  thereabouts.   Evecjfena  seemed  pretty  well  tfresse<3  and 
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prosperous ,  but  each  in  turn  despaired  about  what  Has  happefiing  under  Nixon 
and  what  had  befallen  the  poor.    Finally/  one  among  us  rose  to  give  ah 
amiably  satiric  summation:    "Let's  toast  another  decade  of  social  failure 
and  personal  success." 

Again  oft  thp  negative  side,  what  I  have  seen.7and  heard  today  is  the 
language  o'f  th^  large  and  the  pretentious.   Sanehcw,  when  we  go  from  the 
world  of  the  small  to  the  world  of  the  universe  we  use  latinized,  dead  'words 
—  we  "finalize,"  we  "coordinate."    I  hatfe  to  stop  a  minute  with  coor- 
dination.   That  is  one  word  that  I  have  used  myself  and  regret  and  repent.* 
If  you  really  look  at  coordination,  itfs  a  statement  that  says  —  we've  got 
an  impossible  job  so  let's  cover  it  with  verbal  glue.    It  doesn't  really 

care  together,  ,  so  we  ink  it  out  witl^fcfee  word  coordination. 

v    *  '  -  -  - 

Frcm  another  point  of  vietf,  if  I  werje  the  kids  of  this  world,  and  I 
looked  at  750  people  here,  abo^t  ready  to  coordinate,  I  would  run  like  hell. 
I  think  freedom  In  the  United  States  is  often  in  the  cracks.    Where  the 
fractures  of  the  system  are,  somehow  we  find  our  elbow  room,  our  flexibi- 
lity.   Again  I'm  retreating  to  the  logic  of  the  small.    Let  me  stay  with  the 
logic  of  the  large. 

The  logic  of  the  large  is  real.'  It  has  a  legitimacy  of  its. own.  I 
think  it's  best  -  that  free-for-all  that  goes' with  the  power  plays  in 
Washington,  and  the  state  capitals  and  the  city  halls  and  anong  institu- 
tions -  when  it  ensures,  as  the  framers  of.  the  constitution  in  a  notable 
federalist  paper  said  it  would,  a  stabilizing  process  .of  checks  and  bal- 
ances.   It  guarantees  that  none  of  us,  while  struggling  for  our  particular 
.  piece  of  the  universal  action,  distorts  or  dominates  the  system.  Validly, 
*we  live  with  and  use M  the  large  to  gain  leverage  —  for  we  a!%  'not  as  human 
beings  ever  able  to  frame  budgets  big  enough  or  bureaucracies  large  enough 
' to  equal  the  problems  presented  us  and  £he  forces  working  against  us.  We 
^are.at  our  best  when  we're  working  atjujitsu;  wh§£  we  can  leverage  and 
—  redirect  powerful  systems  and  ground  rules  so  that  the  net  product  begins  to 
be  something  other  thart  the  wastage  of  our  youth.    We  are  all  obyiously  • 
attracted  to  that  gam?,  or  we  wouldhTt  be  here 7~ "And  we  come  with  our rowh " 
principles,  our  cwn  prejudices,  our  own  self  interests. 

It's  only  fair  that/  as  an  educationist  br  as  an  educator  or  whatever  I 
#  am,'  I  share  a  few  of  my  cwn  preconceptions  on  some  of  the  down-to-earth 
topics  you  are  discussing  at  this  conference. 

♦Let  me*start  with  Proposition  or  PrejudteeNumber  one.    If,  in  a  period 
of  shrinking  budgets  and  resources,  the  nation  should  decide  that  youth 
eir£lqyment  is  to  be  a  priority^  I  for  one  am  going  to  cheer.    If  we  must 
concentrate  limited  resources  and  choose  frcm  many  competing  claims,  as  to 
where  to  begin  an  effort  to  improve  the  human  condition  o£  this  country,  why 
not  start  witfi  youth  unemployment? 
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deconu  proposition:"  I  see  no  alternative  to  partnerships.    First  we 
are  all  in  the  act;  our  several  energies  are  not  enough;  and  working  at  odds 
with  each  other,  we'll  batter  rather  than  better  these  single^ human  beings 
vv*.,«  .wed  to  help.    While  I  can  understand  the  politics  of  the  game, 
*that  we  begin  to  divide  into  caucuses  and  guilds  and  so  forth r'l  have  no 
sympathy  whatsoever  for  a  turf  war  which  stops  us  from  doing  what  we're  sup- 
posed to  do.    Partnerships  have  to  be  the  answer;  complementary  behaviors 
that  stem  from  a  self -disciplined  memory  of  the  human  beings  who  await  our 
help. ) 


My  third  proposition  is  based  on  my  own  experience:    partnerships  are 
best  jwhen  they  play  to^  the  strengths  of  each' member  of  the  partnership, 
where  tSey  "give  some  security  of  role.    Where  the  role  of  each  institution 
is  respected,  each' can  contribute  its  full  potential.  y Let  me  add,  however, 
if  these  institutions  are  supported  in  their  desigmtea  fdles,"they  must; 
also  be  held  accountable.    Each 'of  us  and  each  of  our  institutions  must  earn 
what  we  get  in  this  partnership.    Only  when  each  contributes  his  of  her 
strength,  can  weaknesses  be  minimized.    To  use  a  figure  of  doubles  in  ten- 
nis, if  my  backhand  is  weak,  I  sure  want  a  partner  with  a  good  forehand  at 
my  side. 

Fourth',  as  an  educator JSiope  that  any  kind  of  legislation  keeps 
schools  involved  and  accountable.    I  would  not,  either  at  one  extreme,  give 
schools  money  without  their  having  to  fight  for  it  and  prove , themselves  or 
at  the  other  extreme,  exclude  them  from  the  chance  to  prove  themselves  and 
to  grew  with  the  challenge  and  the^opportunities.    If  there  is  a  prime  role 
for  the  schools,  it  should  be  in  teaching  the  basic  skills.    They  ought  also 
be  involved  (although  not  unilaterally  because  I  don't  trysfe^Sven  my  owp 
clan  to  use  that  power  without  seme  monitoring)  in  the  matter  of  awarding 
arid  "banking"  credits  for  educational  purposes  to  provide  some  measure  of 
quality  control.    The  last  thing  we  want  is  to  subject  ki$sJ&  incompetents 
doing  basic  skills  training.    On  the  other  hand,  basic  skills'  training^ is* 
going  to  be  carried  on  in  many  different  ways,  by  different  mocjes  and  with 
different  spirit  than  ever  before  and  educators  will  have  to  shew,  far  irore 
flexibility,  sensitivity  and  ingenuity  thart  is  evident  in  much  of  their  work 
and  basic  skills. 

**  <_ 
I  would  also  like  to  see  the  schools  and  the  educational  System  par-  * 
ticipate  much  more  aggressively  and  imaginatively  in  the  definition  of  the 
future,  in  scanning  trends,  so  that  instead  of  lagging  constantly  with  an 
inertial  bureaucracy,  schools  begin«to  nove,  to  show  entrepreneur ship,  to 
catch  up,  to  create,'  to  Invent.    Schools  should  have  an  adjunct  role 
obviously  in  job-related  training,  but  frankly,  are  not  well  suited  to  that 
particular  task.    When  I  became  (xrrmissioner  responsible  for  GEO  and  job 
training  in  New  Jersey,  I  learned  one  thing  (and  it's  been  confirmed  as  I've 
raised  my  own  four  kids  and  watched  other  neighbor  kids)  and  that  is  that 
training  for  job-related  skills  had  better  be  immediately  related  to  those 
jobs.    Maybe  the  schools  can  participate,  but  only  when' recognizing  tfrat  job- 
related  skills  seem  to  be  taught  best  when  the  young  person  realizes  he  or  she 
is  within  reach  and  in  the  environment  of  that  job. 
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It  is  extraordinarily  inportant  that  a  partnership  be  established  with 
the  private  sector  thcxigh  something  in  ray  mid-west  and  populist  spirit  has 
usually  made  it  easier  to  recaimend  an  alliance  with  the  non-profit  private 
than  the  profit-making  private  segment.   Having  recently  joined  on  two  cor- 
porate boards,  that  bias  may  be  fading;  I've  probably  been  co-opted. 

The\^ivate  sector  represents  something  vital  and  necessary.    I  have 
seen  it  in  ny  own  son  who  has,  with  considerable  Sack-breaking  effort,  deve- 
loped- a  lawn  *nainfeenanee  -business  of-  hi^own.   He^osed^  to  ngoo£  off* -when  T~ 
tried  to  get  him  to^work.   He  new  has y^ix" kids  working  for  him,  conplaining  1 
that  kids  these  d^ys  don't  fork  like/they  used  to.   There's  something  valid, 
tough,  strong,  tenlcious  about  agpfr-producing  enterprise  that  has  to  meet 
the  test  of  the  markfet  and  provides,  in  many  respects,  the  discipline  all  of 
us.  will  need  in  the-riiact  25  ysprs,-  especially  as  more  individuals  and 
nations  demand  and  get\ their  fl^ir  share  of  the  world's  benefits.  Our 
schools  can  learn  ffcra  pusine;6s  and  our  youth  can  profit  from  that 
partnership.  / 

I  sense,  however,  that/  the  partnership  between  business  and  the  rest  of 
us  -in.  tfce  public  sector  hasla  tot  of  ndssingvpieces.   I  wish  I  were* closer 
to  the  everyday  world  of  business  so  I  could  j&nder stand  why  the  gaps  exist. 
I  ^  talked  to  one  businessman  azrbqg  you  this  morning  and  was  impressed  with  what 
his  firm  has  done  in  a  tough-minaed  but  innovative  way  to  work  on  these 
problems.   Me  need,  more  such  entries,  the  building  of  bridges  between  two 
conditions  —  the  culture  of  those  who  have  the  explicit  mission  of  improving 
the  human  irrespective  of  profits]  and  the  culture  that  accepts  the  discipline 
of  the  bottom*  line,  hopefully  not /irrespective  of  the  human  condition. 

There  is  a  mischievous  side  fif  me  Chat  would  like  to  tweak  business 
into  working  more  energetically  bj^building  this  taridge.   There  is  a  provi- 
sion in  U.S.  tax  l^w  that  permits  corporations  to  deduct  charitable  contri- 
butions of  up  tosfive  percent  of  their  taxable  inccroe.   On  the  average,  e 
corporations  now  give  less  than  one  percent  or  about' 2  billion  dollars.  If 
corporations  were  to  go  to  the  full  five  percent,  another  8  billion  ><3ollSrs. 
could  be  used  to  support  needed  social  programs.   President  Johnson  once 
consented  to  corporation  executives:    "How  come  you  guys  who  hate 
Washington,  keep  sending  money  to  us  in  taxes  when  you  could  keep  it  and 
give  it  aw<py  yourself?*  ,  , 

Ways  must  be  found  to  encourage  corporate  giving.   Perhaps  we  should 
j examine  what  is  happening  in  Minneapolis.   A  corporate  culture  is  developing 
fchat  has  induced  about  fifty  firms  in  that  camunity  to  give  the  full  five 
percent. 
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I  would  also  encourage  the  framers  of  any  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  corporate  giving  to  think  of  ways  to  tease  the  flow  of  corporate 
and  philanthropic  money  into  channel^  that  would  create  greater  local  flexi- 
bility and  independence  than  governmental  money  normally  allows  for, 
Connl&uty  foundations*  in  such  cities  as  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  have  done  remarkable  work  as  independent  forces,  par- 
ticularly when  they  hire  sensitive  and  capable  staff.    Cotplemented  with 
greater  corporate  giving,  they  would  constitute  a  powerful  alliance  that 
jculd  make  3  difference  in -solving  the  problem  of  youth  employment. • * 

Even  though  I  have  urged  the  contribution  route,  I  would  really  prefer 
a  harder  route.    I  wish  busines^in  its  profit-making  mode  would  see  that 
putting  unemployed  lyou th  to  work  is  an  investanent  in  human  capital  and  is 
worth  the  extra  efrbi*fe-andJtrouble.  ,  " 

I  would  also  like" to  see  the  partnership  affect  the  curricula  of  the 
schools.    What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  changes  in  specific  courses,  but  the 
development  of  the  capacity  of  the  school  system  to  talk  to  kids  early  about 
*h3t  th&  economy  is  like,  what  their  life  is  going  to.be  like  and  give  then  • 
tne  confidence  and  competence  to  cope  wi,th  a  rapidly  changing  job  market. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  that  partnership  help  schools,  colleges  and 
co-muni ty  based  organizations  do  a  systematic  job  of  evaluating  economic 
conditions  at  the  local  level.    The  local  circumstances  vary  from  the  sun- 
belt tb  the  northwest.    Conditions  in  a  service  cannunity  like  Boston  or 
Washington  are  one  thing,  .and  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  predomi- 
nately manufacturing  cities  of  Toledo  and  Gary,    tore  importantly,  the  part- 
nership can  help  find  suc&ss.and  leverage  points.    Where  is  something 
happening?   At  the  local  level,  how  does  one  feed  on  that  happening?   On  a 
largef  scale,  'how  can  all  of  us,  but  especially  the  schools,  anticipate  major 
movements  and  trends.    In  technology,  we  have  been  told,  I  think  by  Sar 
Levi  tan,  that  computer  programming  is  already  out  of  date.    When  you  look 
at;  the  use  of  the  micro-ccnputers,  the  video  discs,  and  so  forth,  you  tegin  to 
^ee  the  tremendous  impact  of  caimunications  technology  in  this  country  and  in 
the  world.    I  know  the  Chinese,  with  whom  I  have  dealt  recently  on  educational 
problems,  are  thinking  about  leap-frogging  the  traditional  style  of  institu- 
fc  ionized  education  and  moving  to  electronic  modes  of  comminication  to  reach 
the  masses  at  lower  expense.    It's  interesting  that  now  with  the  chip,  it  is 
possible  for  third  world  nations  to  begin  thinking  about  investments  of  this 
kind  and  possibly  to  pioneer . beyond  our' convention.    But  there  are  other 
trends  that  schools  should  anticipate.    For  example,  the  migration  of  south  to 
north  from  poorer  to  richer  areas,  is  very  clearly  going  to*  make  this  a 
bilingual  nation  within  25  years.   The  Hispanic  presence,  the  Carribean 
presence,  The  Third  Wbrld  presenpe  will  repopulate  our  cities,  will  dominate 
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much  of  what  is  done'  in  education.  -  Twenty-five  percent  of  our  high  school 
graduates  in.  the  next  ten  years  will  be  minority.    Can  tenuref  for  exanple, 
survive  as  an  educational  practice  if  in  so  short  a  span  our  schools  and 
colleges  are  to  shift  responsively  to  that  social  trend.    Educators  must 
also  be  willing  to  accept  on  equity  groundsf  targeting,  to  go  for  priority 
people,  places  and  situations.   Me  must  refine  our  purposes. 

Finally,  in  this  world  of  the  large,  we  nee&  to  experiment.   We  do  need 
venture  funding.   That  was  the  purpose  originally  of  the  Ccmnunity  Action 
Program  and  the  flexible  funding  that  program  symbolized.   That's  also  the 
genius  of  philknthropy  in  America.    It's  what  we  all  want:    "glue  money,"  . 
discretionary  money  for  which  we  are  given  latitude  in  use,  but  are  hgld 
accountable  for  results.    I  know  what  happens, to  that  kind  of  money  after 
awhile  —  fihe  tenptations  to  abuse  and^then  to  strict  control  ar,e  chronic  — 
but  it  is  precious  money.   Sarehow  we  ought  to  Be  able  to  fit  together  an 
honest  set  of  institutions  and  processes  by  which  the  different  elenents  of 
this  partnership  can  take  on  new  ventures  without  filing  innumerable  forms 
and  waiting  infinitely  for  consent.    I  wouldn't  leave  the  states  out  of  this 
business.    I  say  that,  not  simply  because  I  was  opce  a  state  canmissioner, 
nor  even  just  because,  as  economists  are  telling  us,  states  are  going  to  be 
the  ones  with  surplus  funds.   Don't  stop  at  Washington.   Move  on  those  state 
capitals.   States  must  be  involved  because  they  have  responsibility  and  can 
exert  tremendous  leverage.     .  *  -   ^        t  -  .  t     p  ^  u  .  * 


Now  let  me  move  from  that  world  where  we  talk  about  forqe  and  leverage 
apd  partnerships  and  inanimate  things,  to  the  world  of  the  small.  Despite 
>the  minute  character  of  the  world  of  the  one-tc>-one  and  of  the  sparrow, 
/  despite  the  tragedies  that  we  live  witK  in  that  world,' and  the  disappoint- 
ments as*  one  deals  with  individuals,  it's  in  that  world  that  I  really 
recover  my  sense  of  optimism.   There  one  sees  displayed  not  simply  tragedy, 
but  the  human  response  to  it,  the  tenacity  with  which  the  human  being  makes 
the  possible  oat  of  the  impossible.   When  the  news',is  reported  by' the  madia, 
we  are  given  a  surfeit  of  tragedy  because  that's  newsworthy.   We  do  not  see 
or  hear  what  follows;    the  will  of  people  to  live  and  to  make  something 
better  of  a  bad  situation.  J3ut  it  is  that  power  of  ,the  human  being  in  the 
small  that  seems  to  me,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  make  sense  of  a  world*, only 
Kafka  could » have  created  and  policy-makers  seen  so  often  powerless  to  deal 
with.  %  , 

The  power  of  the  human  being  in  the  snail  has  been  forgotten  in  the  two 
^dLiiensionjal  analysis  of  many  evaluators,  in  particular  the  "naysayers."  The 
tragedy pt  Coleman  and  Jencks  is  that  they  fostered  a  dialogue  of  the 
negative:    "Schools  don't  count*  became  a  dismal  chant.   Thank  God,  educa- 
tion researchers  and  writers  are  now-  looking  at  schooling  with  an  eye  on  the 
small  rather  than  an  inpersonalijSed  aggregate.     One  of  this -new  breed  is  my 
colleague,  Ron  Edmunds.^   In  his  search  for  more  effective  schools,  he  has 
found  evidence  in  Michigan  and  now  in  New  York  City  that  a  scflcol  can  work 
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and  produce  in  the  worst  of  eiwironmerits  and  against  the  odds.  There  is  no' 
reason,  therefore,  that  schools  should  not  be  held  accountable  for 
acccnplish^ng  what  up  until  now  could  too  easily  be  shrugged  off  as  im- 
possible." Another  group  of  researchers  headed  by  Michael  Rutter  have  , 
published  the  results  of  an  intensive  study  of  inner  city  London  schools. 
In  their  book  Fifteen  Thousand  Hours,  the  authors  state  that  their  investi- 
gations "clearly  show,  that  secondary  schools,  even  after  taking  into  account 
their  intake  (enphasi^ added) ,  varied  donsider ably  with  respect  to  their 
pupils1  behavior,  attendance,  exam  success  and  delinquency  by  factors  of 
five  and  six  to  one. .  .We  may  conclude  that  the  results  carry  the  strong 
implication  that  school^  can  do  much  to  foster  good  behavior  and  attendance 
and  that,,  even  in  disadvantaged  areas,  schools  can  be  a  force  for  good." 
There  is  no  question  that  this  research  transcends  earlier  and,  I  think, 
deficient  studies.    I  think  this  Is  what  Leon  Sullivan  and  those  who  are 
deeply  qpgagecTwith  minority  ocrnraunities  have  been  trying  to  say:    the  job 
can  be  done  if  there  is  the  will,, to  do  it.    It  is  the_  spirit  that  has  to  be 
reacfifed~ariaiaKwn  anaTsffrred" Before  any  oFUie  "elaborate  social  engineering 
does  any  good.    If  the  power  and  money  now  being  amassed  in  youth  legisla- 
tion doesn't  play  to  that  spirit,  it  is  a  waste.   We  all  know  the  agonies  in 
this  world  of  the  one-to-one.    I  expect  that  is  what  accounts  for  all  of  us 

"  fleeing  frcro  it.    I  once  taught  kindergarten;  it  was  too  tough.    I  went  on 
to  third  grade;  they  drove  me  nuts.    I  went  on  to  eighth  grade,  couldn't 
deal  with  the  kid  in  the  back  row  who  kept  reading  the  newspajper  and 
ignoring  the  class.    Got  tax  twelfth  grade;  'they  weren't  even  listening. 
They  were  scuffling  their  feet,  waiting  for  the  dance  or  ballgame.  I 
figured  Vd  get  to  collecfe.    It  wasn't  bacfuntil  they  began  revolting.   .1  * 
went  on  to  graduate  school.    Kind  of  like  it  —  more  ccnplacent.   But  what  I 

'  particularly  liked  was  lecturing  on  the  circuit  and  making  policy.    From  a 
distance,  we  can  manipulate  the  universe  as  we  flee  from  the  complexities  of 
the  minute. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  a  supporting  role  that  moves  young  people  m 
into  what  a  job  really  represents,  which  "is  acceptance  of  orjeself  and  accep- 
tance by  society.   Once  we  have  moved  our  youngsters  to  that  stage,  they  are 
ready  to  support  others  still  in  the  trauma. of  personal  insecurity  and 
joblessness. 

At  this  point,  I  am  inclined'  to  institutionalize  that  thought  and  recent- 
mend  a  comiunity-based  counseling  program  separated  from  the  schools.  With 
my  own  kids,  whenever  I  found  a  good  counselor,  he  always  seemed  in  trouble 
with  the  school  system;  his  virtues  in  his  role  bedme  liabilities  in  his 
jo&.   But  turning  an  insight  irifco  an  institution  creates  its  own  problems. 
It  is  inevitable  that  any  counseling  service  that  starts  out  independent 
sooner, or  later  will  \jener  ate  into  its  own  problems,  its  own  insensitivies. 
And  we  return  again  to  the  province  or  the  spirit  —  a  woirld  of  the  one-to- 
one  where  a  successful  encounter  with  a  single  young  person  in  trouble  and 
out  of:  work  begins  in  trust,  thrives  'on  love,  and  depends  on  personal  advocacy. 
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I  would  like  to  close  by  talking  for  a  naoent  about  one  sych  encounter. 
Two  human  beings  are  involved.   To  this  point,  their  journey  toward  hope 
doesn1 t  have  a  damn  thing  to  do  with  programs  or  policies  or  appropriations 
or  bureaucracies.    it's  just  a  story  of  .a  teenage  woman  of  black  and 
Hispanic  parentage  struggling  insijfe  her  own  family  with  psychological  ten- 
sions that  lead  her  to  scream  at  night  over  sane  hidden  txAuma.  that  may 
someday  corns  out  and  evaporate.    She  somehow  has  known  she  has  undeveloped 
potential,  but  hasn't  known  how  or  where  to  express  it.    She  hung  out  within 
noticing  distance  of  a  3oston  musician.    The  musician,  in  the  Black  Sense  a 
brother,  spotting  that  potential  in  her,  treated  her  as  a  sister.    When  he 
had  to  leave  to  do  his  thing  in  Los  Angeles,  he  introduced!  her  to  a  black 
woman,  ten,  fifteen  years  older  who  had  long  ago  gainedlier  own  sense  of 
s&if  and  social  acceptance.   The  two  became  older  sister-younger  sister, 
with  a  commitment  a  lot  of  people  couldn't  understand.    "Why,  older  sister, 
are  you  wasting  your  time  with  that  street  child?   She  is  going  to  go  back 
to  ihe  street  —  you  know  it."'  Well,  on  her  first  job,  younger  sister 
didn't  shew  up,  got  fired,  the  whole  syndrome.    Gradually,  however,  she 
began  to  understand  that  she  couldn't  afford  "taxi' fever"  —  i.e.  taking  the 
taxi  back  and  forth,  .chewing  up  her  whole  day's  wages.    She  couldn't  go  on  • 
spending  like  that;  she  had  to  budget.    Older 4  sister  never  loaned  her 
anything  unless  she  sensed  that  failure  to  do  so  would  be  devastating. 

*  After  two  or  three  jobs,  a  light  turned  on  within  the  younger  woman. 
The  episodes  of  screaming  at  night  became  less  frequent.    Not  only  that, 
but  she  began  to  spot  those  crises  in  advance,  and  in  anticipating  then,  to, 
gain  self-control.   Just  recently,-  with'  job  and  personal  life  going  well, 
m  she  got  pregnant.    The  man  involved  is  not  the  person  she  wants  as  a  husband 
' —  she  prefers  to  go  it  on  her  Cwn.   And 'she  wants  the  baby.   Older  sister, 
Seeing  things  differently,  said  well;  what  about  an  abortion?   No  way.  No 
way.    Younger  sister  doesn't  believe  in  it.    Bpt  there  is  something  else 
which  I  don' t  completely  understand,  a  kind  of  a  wish  in  her  for  fulfillment 
or  identification,  whatever  it  is,  a  feeling  that  she  is  becoming  important 
through  her  pregnancy.  *  A  lot  of  us  said,  there  goes  that  relationship.  But 
older  sister  won't  let  it  go.    She  said  "when  I  make  a  relationship,  that 
relationship  stays.    If  I  love,  I  ]pve.    You  do  not  discard  people  you  love 
even  when  they  disappoint  or  disagree  with  you."  And  so  they  are  working  it 
out  now.   The  young  wcmantias  enrolled  in  a  course  preparing  her  for  natural 
childbirth,  determined  to  become  a  good  mother.    She  discussed  her  situation 
with  her  enployers.   They  like  her  and  will  give  her  a  four  With  maternity 
leave.    Past  that  you  knew  tbfe  conventional  question:    "What  happens  after 
that?"  "Gal,  where  are  you  going?"   "Don't  know,  but  I'm  getting  there." 

Now  I  don*  t  want  to  claim  that  we-  are  going  to  solve  social  problems 
entirely  on  a  one-to-one.    You  know  what's  got  to  happen  after  that 
pregnancy  leave;  she'll  need  day  care  and  medical  aid  and  a  lot  more  if 
she's  going  to  make  it  "on  her  own*.   Sd  older  sister  and  alj.  the  rest  of  us 
who  live  in  the  small  will  have  to  join  and  do  battle  in  the  large  —  we'll 
take  on  that  whole  system  of  policy  and  fighting  and  combating  to  make  cer- 
tain younger  sister  gets  the  services  she  needs.,  One  eye  on  the  sparrow, 
yes.,  The  other  on  the  universe.' 
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We1 re  talking  at  this  conference  about  employment.   I  just  kind  of 
hope,  that  as  we  go  into  this  next  stage  of  legislation,  where  the  world  of 
the  large  predominates/  it's  not  our  jobs  byt  the  job  of  that  young  woman 
that  we.  get  excited  about* 


\ 
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Moderator; 
Presenters* 


'     ■     7     •  .  . 

IV.  1  Benefits  of  Coordinated  Planning 

Richard  Thorpe,.  Director,  City  of  St. .Paul  Manpower  Programs 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  ^ 

John  Gist,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Baltimore  City  Public 
Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Robert  Ivry,  Manager," Youth  Services,  Mayor's  Office  of 
Manpower  Resources,  Baltimore  Maryland  J 

Ron  Finnegan,  Director,  Center  for  Youth  Employment  and 
Training,  St.  Paul  Public*  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Central  Questions: 


1.   What  local  political  structures  and  local 
leadership  facilitate  employment  and  training 
and  school  system  coordination? 

_Jk_.Wh3fc,  a£$.£b£„sg&s  and  benefits  of  joint 
planning?  , 


3.   Is  there  potential  for  long-term  cooperation  and 
reform  where  needed?   Is  >  there  an  opportunity 
for  institutional  change? 


Surrmary 


Coordinated  planning  between  schools  and  the  CETA  system  can  substantially 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  both  institutions  and,  by  eliminating  duplication 
and  cosffly  turf  fights,  can  reduce  overall  costs.   Joint  planning  can  also  act 
as  a  stimulus  for  institutional  change  and  can  be  instrumental  in  attracting 
outside  money  to  the  oomnunity.   The  more  groups  plan  together,  the  more  they  v 
will  understand  each  others  problems,  perspectives,  goals  and  language. 

Success  depends  on  involving  all  institutions  as  full  partners.  In 
Baltimore,  Barter  .City  Learning  is  jointly  funded,  staffed  and  operated  by  CBTA 
and  the  LEA.    In  St.  Paul,  the  school  district  is  involved"  in  the  administratis^ 
and  management  of  the  CETA  programs.  r 

No  particular  political  or  governmental  structure  is  necessary  for  success. 
In  Baltimore  the  Mayor  appoints  the  heads  of  both  CETA  and  the  schools,  while  in 
St.  Paul,  the  school  board  is  independently  elected.   Aggressive  leadership, 
continuity  of  staff  and  carefully  'structured  procedures  are  essential  and  mutual 
trust  between  the  institutions  is  the  key. 

Coordinated  planning  must  be  based  on  local  initiative  and  needs. 
Partnerships  seen  to  work  best  when  they  begin  as  a  dialogue  about  a  coimon 
problem.    In  Baltimore,  high  dropout  rate  and  high  unemployment  was  the  issue, 
while  in  St.  Paul,  it  was  the  influx  of  minority  groups.  While  the  federal 
government  can  provide  incentives,  it'should,not  mandate. 

< 

Local  cooperative  planning  cannot  overcome  limits  of  the  law.   While  there 
is  considerable,  agreement,  for  example,  that  12-15  year  olds  need  help, 
most  of  the  funds  under  the  Elementary  And  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  and 
CpTA  go  to  younger  or  older  youth. 
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IV.  2  Experience  in  Attempting  Educational  Reform 


Moderator;     Robert  Schwartz,  Assistant  Director/  Program  on  Law  and 
Management,  NTE,  Washington, 

Presenters;   Edward  Meade,  Program  Officer,  Ford  Foundation, 
New  Yprk,  New  York 

William  Hall,  Superintendent, "New  Brunswick  Schools,  4?ew  Jersey 
Central  Questions 

1.  Have  the  federal  dollars  intended  to  change  schools  reaped  lasting  benefits? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  reform  efforts  that  have  worked,  and  how 
can  success  be  measured?  c 

3.  What  are  the  effects  of  declining  enrollments  on 'efforts  to  reform  secon- 
dary schools?  4  , 

I  s 

Sirrcnary  ^  (  \^y^ 

Several  federal  education  programs  are  "denogsturaUriRs"  like  YEDPA  and  the 
panelists  attempted  to  take  the  experience  in  educajrfori  and  sort  out  the  lessens 
which  might  be  applied  to  new  YEDPA  Legislation.  Studies  of  programs  like  Title 
III  of  ESEA  shew  that  the  amount  of  none£>-or-4*ke--granfe^^        not /important  in 
affecting  change.'  Two  faGtors  are:    the  relationship  between  the  adult  closest 
to  a  young  person  and  that  young  person;  and  the  degree^of  loc^^ooimitment  to 
the  chartge  being  attempted.   Other  factors  are  imfocfcfob  too  (e.g.  the  need  for 
strong  and  continuous  leadership) ,  but  local  cctrmitment  and  teacher-student 
relations  ate  the  key. 

Panelists  were  very  skeptical  about  the  federal  government's  ability  to  dic- 
tate local  change,  and  see  great  .waste  in  federal  education  dollars  intended  for 
change.  They  referred  to  the  "leaky  faucet":   much  of  'the  funds  is  siphoned  off 
through  various  administrative  level^  long  before  reaching  the  level  that 
couftts:    student-teacher  interface.      N  4  * 
«  • 

Another  lesson  from  educational  reform  is  the.  difficulty  involved  in 
" replicating"  a  good  program..  The  notion  that  "models"  exist,  can  be  tested  and 
then  spread,  is  false.    Local  carmitment  cannot  be  spread  from  one  place  to  ' 
another.  .  , 

Education* has  less  experience  in  "targeting?  {jmds,  with  thfe  exception  of 
the  large  Title  I  program  for  the  disadvantaged.    (Even  Title  I  funds  schools 
with  disadvantaged  populations,  not  individuals.)   Given  YEDPA' s  emphasis  on  the 
disadvantaged,  much  work  needs  to  be  done  to  help  teachers  understand  this  popu- 
lation which  is  growing  in  most  urban  and  some  rural  school  systems. 

Where  reform  has  occurred,  a  long  term  carmitment  existed  from  the  funding 
source.    One  year  funding  hardly  gives  enoagh  time  to  get  the  program  on  its 
feet  and  merge  federal  and  local  goals.   The  uncertainties  involved  with  all 
C&VPi  funding  hinders  successful  implementation.  _ 


■  C 


IV.  3  The  Job  Corps  Experience 


Moderator:     Barry  Argento,  Project  Director,  Educational  Improvement  Effort, 
Team  Associates,  Washington,  D.C. 

Presenters:   James  Daniels,  Director,  Mississippi  Job  Cgjjps  Center,  Crystal 
Spring,  Mississippi.  f  ^\  ' 

Charles  Mallar,  Deputy  Director,  Mathematica  Policy  Research 
Incorporated,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

y^Al  Androlewicz,  Manager,  Education  Program,  RCA  Service  Corpany, 
I  Carrdep  New  Jersey. 


Central  Questions 


1.  Has  Job  Corps  been  a  .success?   What  measures  have  £een  used  to 
evaluate  it?   Is  it  cost  effective? 

2.  What  conditions  are  required  for  successful  innovations?  — 

3  .   What  has  been  learned  about  basic  education  for  Job  Corps 
enrollees?  . 

4.   What  should  be  the  role  of  residential  training  strategies  in 
the  overall  spectrin  of  program  options?   Should  there  be  nore? 
Fewer? 


5.   Should  there  be  mor£  or  less  emphasis  on  fe^den t  iaT*approach? 


Simmary      -  * 

Job  Corps  has  had  significant_success  in  helping  minority  disadvantaged 
"youth  achieve  enplqyability.J  Although  expensive  compared  to  non-residential 
programs  (costs  range  frcm  $10,000  -  $12,000  per  year)  analysis  indicates  that 
benefits  exceed  costs. 

Part  of  the  success  of  Job  .Corps  is  attributable  to  the  "ethos"  that  is 
developed  in  residential  programs  -  the  feeling  of  being  a  member  of  a  group 
with  full  time  carmitment.    Small  size,  participation  of  youth  in  decision- 
making, and  the  enforcement  of  standards  are  important  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining this  ethos.  aL 

Job  Corps  has  shewn  that  severely  educationally  deprived  youth  can  learn 
basic  skills  if  work  is  individualized,  growth  is 'rewarded  and  there;  is  sate 
cofmection  to  the  rest  of  the  f^spn's  l£fe.   The  integration  of  basic  skills, 
career  exploration  and  work  is  one  of  th^  strengths  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Panelists  recorrmended  that  Job  Corps  centers  continue  to  be  cp-educational 
and  that  some  provisions  be  made  for  adolescent  parents  and  handicapped  youth. 
Some  participants  Suggested  that  Job  Corps  mix  residential  and  non-residential  * 
youth,  but  others  stated  this  could  dilute  the  effects  of  the  program.  * 
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IV.  4   Young  People  Doing  It  Themselves 


Moderator:     Mary  Conway  Kohler,  Chainran  of  the  Board,  National  Cormission  on 
Resources  for  Youth,  New  YoijJc,/New  York. 

Presenters:    Peter  Kleinbaird,  National  Caimission  on  Resources  for  Youth,  - 
New*York,  New  York.  ^ 

Janice  Priest,  RAP  Rocra,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

Sean  Hughes,  Westport  Youth/Adult  Council,  Westport,  New  York. 

r 

Central  Questions: 

1.    Do  youth  perceive  the  same  problems  that  adults  perceive? 
Can  they  offer  perspectives  whieh  contribute  to  policymaking? 


'27"~B6vTcan  youth  .productively  participate  in  planning  programs  for 
themselves?  In  carrying  out  and  evaluating  them?  What  are  the 
barriers  to  participation  and  how  can  they  be  ^overcome? 


Surmary 


The  session  focused  on  ths  barriers,  to  effective  participation  of  youth  in 
policy  and  planning.    Panelists  noted  tHIt  there  is  a  real  .difference  between  an 
"advisory"  rble  and  true  participation.   The  young  people 'on  the  panel  described 
the  projects  tbey  are  involved,  in:    the  YaittyAdult  Council  on  which  youth  play 
an  eqifel  role  with  adults  frcsn  various  local  government!  agencies;  and  the  RAP 
Rocra,  one  of  many  excellent  peer  counseling  programs  /rfationwide.  Other  suc- 
cessful projects  in  which  young  pecplfe  work  effectively  as  counselors  in  the 
areas  of  drug  abuse,  health,  and  sexuality,  were  described.  Youth-conducted 
supjey^of  the  accessibility  of  services  to  the  handicapped  were  also  described. 

Both  panelists  and  audience  cited  the  need  for  materials  and  on-site  ( 
assistance  in  facilitating  toe  effective^yputh  participation.   Kohler  and  \ 
Kleinbaird  of  the  National  Carmissich  orTResources  for  Youth  shared  their 
experience  in  providing  such  assistance  and  Showed  seme  films  of  youth  working 
in  day  care  centers  and  teaming  up  with  welfare  mothers  to  do  housing 
rehabilitation.  % 

The  most  difficult  barrier  to  overcome  for  note  effective  youth  par- 
ticipation is  the  attitude  of  adults  who  too  often  don't  believe  that  young 
people  can  work  responsibly.   Sore  ways  of  demonstrating  the  valuable  things-— 
young  people  can  do  were  discussed.  Youth  can  participate  if  a  supportive 
environment  is  established  and  youth  are  trained  in  how  to  express  ideas  and  be 
active  participants.  4 
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IV.  5  Linking  Econcmic  Development  &  Youth  Programs 

Moderator;  Valerie  Pope  Ludlum,  President ,  San  Bern^dino  Westside 

Community  Development  Corporation,  California 

Presenters;  Ted  Small,  Presidents^  Private  Industry  Council,  New  York  City 

t       •  +        ■  ♦  * 

Tan  Rodenbaughf  Associate  Director,  Corporation  for  Youth  * 
Enterprises,  Washington  D.C. 


Central  Questions; 


1.  What  should  be  the  realtionship  between  local 
economic  development  and  school-to-work  tran- 
sition programs? 

2.  Hew  can  national  policy  be  shaped  to  foster 
local  development  and  similtaneously  serve 
better  the  employment  needs  of -youth,  par- 

.  ticularly  minorities  £nd  disadvantaged? 


While  it  was  clear  that  youth  employment  depends  on  local  econcmic  develop- 
ment, panelists  asserted  there  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  two, —Training  and 
employment ,  sane  claimed,  are,  "program  oriented"  and  *M:ime  limited,"  while 
devjelopnent  is  "product"  oriented.    Others  suggested,  nbwever>  that  the  conflict 
may^be  more  perceived  than  real.   Some  stated  that  the  creation  of  jobs  is  not 
what  is  needed,  but  rather  better  training  and  a  better  match  between  jobs  and 
skills  is  required.    Others  .pointed  out  that  both  skills  training  and  jobs  are 
needed  to  meet  the  problems  of  youth  employment. 

The  role  of  private  industry  and  local  private  industry ooqngils  are^ 
centrally  important,  many  believed,  in  bringing  together  the  pi|blic  and  private 
sectors  and  in  providing  guidance  for  training  youth  and  adults  for  future  jobs, 
which  will  actually  exist. 

The  panelists  pointed  to  what  they  believe  may      a  shortcoming  in  many 
existing  CBTA  programs,  that  is,  su^h  program?  are  often  oriented  toward  * 
"service  work,"  rather  than  toward  industrial  jobs  which  are  or  will* be 
available.  *The  San  Ber  nadino_  Westside  Ctoranuinity  Development  Corporation  was  . 
cited  as  a  positive  example.    It^trains  persons  in  such  fields  as  housing  reha- 
bilitation, use  of  solar  eriergizefcs,  and  electrical  and  plumbing  repairs. 

The  problanS^of  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged,  it  was  stated,  will  not 
automatically  be  served,  however,  unless  special  provisions  are  made  for  them  in 
roucation,  transition  programs,  and  industry.   Economic  development  and  jobs 
alone  are  not  enough.  ■ 

* 

It  was  suggested  that  conpanies  be  required  to  submit  employment  impact 
statements,  indicating  the  types  of  jobs  to  be' created,  the  types  of;  workers 
needed  and  hew  people  should  be^tsained  for  future  jobs.1  Others,  however, 
suggested  industry  mightjg  less  than  enthusiastic  about  what  they  might 
fee!  to  be  "more  red^ta^P1 


*  m 


IV.^Attenpting  Local  Refob^  With  Federal  Money 


Moaerator:     Ann  Miche^,  Consultant,  Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Presenters:   Vince  Cama,  Director,  Office  of  Federal^nd  State  Coordination, 
f  Syracuse,  New  York. 

 jklipg  King,  Director  of  Operations/  Office  of  Federal  and  State 


Coordination,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Lionel  Meno,  Superintendent  of  Spools,  Syracuse,  New  York, 


Central  Questions:  • 

1.  How  does  •current^federal  policy  help  or  hinder  coordination  atr 
the  local  level?  ^  * 

2.  Ticw  do  federal  policies  and  administrative  procedures  enhance 
%  or  inhibit  local  experimentation  and'*adaptation? 

*  *  - 

3.  VSnat  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  affecting  local  educa- 
tional reform? 

Summary 

With  a  long  history  of  institut£3h^l  cooperation  and  a  system  geared  to 
securing  federal  grants,  Syracuse  has  haS*  significant  success  in  implementing 
youth  employment  programs.  After  describing  particular  experiences,  the  pan- 
lists  offered  some  generalization.  * 

A  cardinal  principle  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  when^the  federal  govern- 
ment attempts  local  reform  is  that  rigid  mandates  from  "oa^-high"  do  little  more 
than  arouse  hostility  and  opposition,  the  panelists  unanimously  agreed*  If 
change  is  to  occur  the  federal  government  should  articulate  goals,  establish 
guidelines,  provide  incentives,  but  allow  for  local  flexibility  and  experimen- 
tation. 

The  panelists  also  asserted  that  a  system  of  sbrict  accountability  must  be 
established-  if  reform  is  to  occur.  Local  officials  may  need  help  in-  setting  up 
and  maintaining  an  efficient  management  system,  especially  if  new  institutional 
arrangements  are  requirpdv 

A 

Institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  function  in  areas  where  they  have 
expertise  and  not  establish  something,  new  for  the  sake  of  newness.    In  Syracuse, 
schools  provide  most  of  the  bas^p  skills  education  while  CEEA  provides  job  * 

training.        ♦ ,  s)      *   *  fr 

\ 
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Sufficient^  attention  should  be  paid  to  Jfhe  process  of  overcoming  opposition 
to  reform  and  establishing  caimunication.  Even  where  local  officials  share  com- 
mon goals  such  as  reducing  youth  unemployment,  their  traditional  behavior *$at- 
terns*  values,  priorities  and  established  relations  often  st&nd  as  impediments 
to  change.  Time -spent  in  articulating  specific  goals,  -responsibilities  and  pro- 
cedures will  pay  off  in  long  term  cooperation  and  consequent  improvement  of  ser- 
vices, according  to  the  panelists. 

•    >    ■  ■     '  ■:  ■ 


IVP7     Future  Directions  for  .Alternative  Education  ' 


Moderator;     Richard  Graham,  Ccwiultant  to  the  Field  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.  • 

* 

Presenters:    James  Lytle,  Director,  The  Parkway  School, 

Philadelphia,  P^nsylvania  4 

Adria  Steinberg,  Academic  Coordinator,  The  Group  School,  m 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


« 

.Central  Questions: 


•l/  What  are  the  characteristics  of  alternatives  which  are  working, 
including  size,-  facilities,  staff,  political  support? 

2.    How  will  other  issues  currently  faced  by  public  education  affect  the 
potential  growth  of  alternatives? 


3.    What  ought  to  be  the  long-terra  mission  of  alternative  education  programs? 
Reform  of  the  "mainstream"  of  education?   Periianenfe  service  to  par- 
ticular populations? 

*  * 
Surrmary  ♦ 

Panelists  agreed  on' the  features  which  make^  adternaJ^BS^ork:  small  size, 
separate  facilities,  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  ccxmvni^^f  active  participation 
in  decision-making  by  youth,  lots  of  individual  attenticKaL^nd  integration  with 
the  conmunity,  especially  through  work  experience. 

Most  of  the  discussion  was  directed  at  alternatives  which  serve  dropouts 
and  near  drop-outs.   Countless  exanples  are  available  of  cooperation  between 
CBTA  and  an  LEA  for  funding  and  support.   The  largest  scale  example  is  in  / 
Baltimore  where  the  Harbor  City  Learning  Program  was  developed  by  .the  OETA 
office,  but  most  staff  are  certified  personnel  officially  enployed  by  the  *  , 
schools.  ♦  *  ' 

Program  success,  it*  was  pointed  out,  does  not  guarantee  continued  funding, 
and  alternatives  need  to  walk  the  fine  line  between  total  institutionalization 
(e*g.  being  taken  over  wholly  by  the  school  system)  and  independent  survival. 
Even  if  they  remain  independent,  alternative  schools,  can  become  rigid  and^less 
responsive  to  the  youth.    Panelists  urged  alternative  school  people  to  organise 
active  constituencies  for  support.  ,  ' 

,   There  was  a  consensus  that  policy  makers  involved  with  YEDPA  are  now  fully 
aware  of  how  important  alternative  education  is  to  the  success  of  youth  CETA 
programs,  .but  there  is  still  no  consensus  about  hew  to  maintain  financial  sup- 
port of  these  alternatives. 


■  s 
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IV.  8   The  Chance  in  Policy  Towards  Handicapped  Youth  '  * 

Moderator;  Lisa  Walker,  Director,  Project  for  the  Handicapped 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership  ; 
Washington,  D.C. 


Presenters;    Dorothy  Coleman,  Coordinator,  Baltimore  Maryland,  Division  for 

^        .Exceptional  Children,  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Judy  Heumann,  Deputy  Director,  Center  for  Independent  Living 
Berkeley,  California  ,  , 4 

Central  Questions;  t 

1.  What  are  the  new  laws  entitling  "handicapped"  youth  to  training  and  how  are 
they  being  implemented? 

2.  90;  can,  work  disincentives*  in  current  benefit  programs  be  over  cane? 

3.  What;  are  the  prerequisites  to  job  training  needed  by  handicapped  youth? 


4.    Hew  can  the  programs  operated  by  rehabilitation,  education  and  the  CBTA 
systems  be  coordinated  at  the  local  level?  ^ 

Summary  v 

New  legislation  in  education,  rehabilitation,  and  CETA  appear  to  open 
significant  new  job  training  opportunities  foe  the  disabled  and  handicapped, 
including  those  of  sfchool  age.    But  panelists  expressed  concern  that  despite,  the 
existence  of  laws  like  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  change  is  slow'  and 
the  new  laws  are  npt  sufficient.  -  The  attitudes  of  the  public,  and  especially 
attitudes  of  employers,  must  change. 

Employers  need  much  more.information  about  training  disabled  individuals. 
They  need  technical  assisfcaj&e  concerning  job  restructuring  and  job  modification 
to  accomodate  the  handicappda.  / 

Panelists  expressed  considerable  concern  about  the  present  methods  Of  iden- 
tifying and  assessing  the  skills  of  handicapped  youth..  Fairer  and  more 
constructive  diagnostic  tools  are  needed. 

Consistent  with  the  "independent  living"  philosophy  of  organized  disabled ' 
people,  handicapped  persons^must  be  included,  in  much  greater  numbers  in, the 
administration  and  staffing  of  programs  designed  to  serve  them.  Similarly, 
disabled  people  must  be  included  in  much  greater  numbers  in  the  various  advisory 
groups  required  in  funded  programs.         /    m  '  ^ 

* 

^  Panelists  pointed  out  that  the  .families  of  disabled  youth  are  very  important 
in 'their' impact  on  jcp  training  programs.    New  'and  better  ways  of  involving- 
families,  especially  parents,  >  need  to  be  explored.  , 

Fiscal  constraints  should  force  the  various  local  agencies  which  relate  to 
the  handicapped  to  form  logical  networks  to  improve  the  quality  and  continuity 
of  services.  The  schools,  traditionally  isolated  frcra  other  agencies,  are  now 
required  to  help  provide  .unified  services..  But  change  has  be"9TKglow.  >- 

■■  f 
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9   Facilitating  Change  Under  YEDPA 


Moderator:     Gregory  Wurzburg,  Executive  Director ,  National  Council  on 
Employment  Policy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Presenters:    Bonnie  Snedeker,  Research  Consultant,  Oregon. 

Central  Questions:  * 

1.    Under  what  conditions  do  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  LEAs  need  to 
work  together? 

and  IEAs  and  what  factors  discourage  it? 

3.   What  should  the  federal  government  do  to  foster  CETA^LEA 
cooperation?  .  . 

Summary 

m  Mugh  of  the  discussion  flowed  from  the  work  underway  by  the  National 
Council  on  Employment  Policy  studying  the  effects  of  the  22  percent  LEA 
agreement  required  in  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program.  Wurzburg 
directs  that  study  and  Snedeker  is  cne  of  the  regional  case  ^texJy*  researchers. 

iMany  examples  of  successful  collaboration  were  cited,  pointing  out  the 
vast  differences  from  locality  to  locality.   The  need  to  allow  local  flexibility 
was  stated  repeatedly — the  federal  government  cannot  be  overly  prescriptive* 

Several  obstacles  to  successful  collaboration  were  reviewed:  the^Jifferent 
funding  cycles  of  the  schools  and  CETA,  including  different  fiscal  years:  the 
uncertainties  involved  with  CETA  funds;  the  different  standards  for  employment 
of  staff;  CETA's  targeting  on  the  disadvantaged;  and  the  differing  account- 
ability systems. 

3ut  the  clear  successes  in  many  areas,  urban  and  rural,  prove  that  these 
obstacles  can  be  over cane  when  there  is  local  good  will,  sufficient  time  for 
joint  planning,  and 'leadership.    There  were  suggestions  that  YEDPA  should  allow 
fak  greater  time  and  resources  for  joint  planning.    Under  present  circumstances, 
the  IEA  need  only  sign  off  on  the  22  percent  agreement,  indicating- consent  but 
not  necessarily  a  real  role  in  planning. 

YEDPA  seems  to  be  creating  a  kind  of  "third  system"  which  is  neither 
schools  nor  CETA,  and  often  take^  the  form  of  alternative  schools  run,  in  many 
cases,  through  carmunity  organizations.    These  alternatives  are  \appropr fate  for 
many  youth  who  can1 t  succeed  in  a  normal  school  settings,  but  the^  exacerbate  the 
differences  between  the  schools  and  CETA.    The  most  successful  alternatives, 
both  in  terms  of  performance  and  staying  pcwer,  are  those  which  acccmmodate  the 
differences,  often  through  joint  staffing. 

Activities  funded  through  YEDPA  have  expanded  opportunites  for  collabora- 
tion, have  focused  the  schools1  attention  on  drop-outs  and  near  drop-outs,  and 
have  begun  to  clatify  seme  of  the  conflicts  between  the  schools  and  the  / 
employment  and  training  system. 


IV.  \0  Comprehensive  Youth  Planning  Under  CETA 

Moderator:       ^    Evelyn  Ganzglass,  Education  Specialist,  Office  of  Youth 
^  Programs,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Presenters:  Gerri  Fiala,  Senior  Manager,' Technical  Assistance  and  Training 

Corporation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kristine  Tomesch,  Senior  Planner,  Morris  County  Employment 
and  Training4  Administration,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


Central  Questions; 


.  1.    What  are  the  potential  advantages  of  /Con- 
solidated, year-around  and  multi-yeat  planning? 

2.  How  can  program  evaluation  improve  quality? 

3.  Kow  can  the  employability  development  of  youth  / 
be  evaluated?  ■  ' 


i 


Summary 


Comprehensive  year  long  and  multi-year  planning  can  lessen  and  even  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  obstacles  of  successful  youth  employment  services,  according  to 
panelists  A  including  f ragmentation  of  programs,  uncertainty  of  funding  and  the 
inability  "to  provide  systematic  services  to  a  youth  oWto  track  his  or  her 
progress.    Nine  prime  sponsors  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  such  planning.  ,  ' 

r 

_    Using  a  series  of  pre-tests  and  post-tests,  the  prime  sponsor  can  design  a 
variety  of  employment  experiences  based  on  the  changing  needs  of  the  youth  and 
to  measure  progress.   Because  the  sponsors  are  certain  bf  funding  for  a  two-year 
period,  relatively  long-term  contracts  and  work  plans  can*  be  sianed  with  the 
youth,  stating  goals  and  expectations,  not  only  in  terms  of  skills  and  behav- 
iors, but  also. attitudes  and  values.    Emphasis  .can  be  placed  on  designing  a 
plan  for  an  individual  rather  than  finding  existing  -programs  into  which  a  youth 
can  be  fitted. 

Because  discrete,  short  term  programs  can  have  only  limited  effect  on  an 
individual,  they  can  be  evaluated  best  'in  terms  of  numbers  served,  cost,  effec- 
tiveness, or  acquisition  of  specific  skills  of  a  client.    Tracking  the  progress 
of  a  youth  over  a  period  of  time  and  through  a  number  of  profcrams,  however, 
permits  evaluation  of  youth  employment'  services  in  terms  of  Individual 
growth  and 'development.     *  \ 

Comprehensive  planning  allows  prime  sponsors,  with  Citizens  Advisory 
Councils,  to  design  programs  that  meet  local  needs  and  maximize  local  resources. 
Comprehensive  planning  can  eliminate  duplication,  reduce  start-up  costs _and 
insure  continuity  of  programs  and  experiences.    Such  loca>£ontrol  can  reduce 
paperwork  and  red  tape,  and  lessen  the  time  lag  between  planning  and  implemen- 
tation. *  *a  '  r 

Ways  must  be  found  to  share  the  experiences  of  prime  sponsors.  Panelists 
were  concerned  that  with  local  comprehensive  planning  each  prime  sponsor  may 
have  to  "reinvent  the  wheel. " 

h  - 
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«  Youth  Employment:    The  Agenda  For  the  Eighties 

.  Stuart  E.  (Eizenstat 
Special  Assistant! to  the  President 


Thank  you,  Mayor  Schaefer,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  Baltimore  for  this 
the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  Conference  on  Workplaces  and  Classrooms. 
Baltimore,  under  your  leadership,  Mr,  Mayor,  has' shown  a  dramatic  capacity  to 
draw  the  public  and  private  sectors  into  partnership  for  urban  revitalization. 

Secretary  Marshall  tells  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  he  reccnmended 
Baltimore  for  this  conference  was  the  exceptionally  strong  partnership  you  have 
between  education  and  enployment  programs. 

I  asked  him  who  the  partners  were,  and  he  said  "The  CETA  prime  sponsor  and 
the  local  school  carmittee." 

"Sounds  good,"  I  said,  "who  is  thfe  prifne  sponsor?"    "The  Mayor,"  he  said. 
"And  how  is  the  school  carmittee  chosen?"   I  asked.1,  "Mayor  Schaefer  appoints 
them,"  said  Ray.    "Now,  there's  a  man  who  knows  how| to  form  a  partnership,"  I 
said.  '  v 

✓The  Vice  President,  who  has  led  this  Task  Force  ever  the  months  of  its  • 
efforts,  very  much  wanted  to  be  here  with  you  today.   As  you  probably  know,  he 
also  has  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  Administration1  s  proposed  new  Department 
of  Education.  The  Department  has  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate.    It  has  been 
approved  by  a  conference  cenmittee,  and  that  carmittee  report  approved  by.  the 
Senate.    Today  it  faces  its  final,  and'  perhaps  most  difficult  test  on  the  floor 
of  the'  House.    So  the  Vice  President  is  working  right  now  on  the  vote  to 
establish,  at  long  last,  a  Department  of  Education.  * 

The  Carter  Administration  is  proud  of  its  record  on  youth  employment.  We 
have  increased  resources  for  disadvantaged  youth  from  less  than  $2.5  billion  to 
more  -than  $4  billion,  through  such  programs  as  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Denoistration  Projects  Act  of  1977  and  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit. 

Under  the  youth  legislation,  we  have  reached  out  at  tjne  local  level  to  seek 
a  major  increase  in  cooperative  efforts  between  schools  and  local  employment  and 
training  programs.    This  conference  and  the  experience  of  those  of  you  attending 
are  the  fruit  of  this  joint  effort  by  the  Administration,  the  Congress  and 
program  operators  all  across  the  country  to  cone  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
youth  unenployment  —  which  I  consider  the  most  important  social  challenge  of 
the  next  decade. 

Under  the  youth  legislation,  we  have  served  700,000  young  people.   We  have 
created  seme  250,000  new  year-round  job  and  training  epportunites. 

Of  the  funds  spent  to  date,  $700  million  has  been  spent  on  education 
related  activities  with  the  largest  share  through  school  systems. 

The  result  has  been  a  decline  in  minority  youth  unemployment  from  a  rate 
that  was  once  over  40  percent  to  about  30  percent.    Even  more  encouraging  is  the 
over  20  percent  increase  in  jobs  -  ana increase  of  127,000  jobs  -  for  minority 
young  people. 
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For.  the  first  time  in  years^  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  black  youth 
labor  force  participation  rates. 


You  are  gathered  here  as  part  of  what  I  believe*  to  be  one  of  the  rrost  par- 
ticipatory public  policy  endeavors.   The  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth 
Employment  ljas  traversed  the  country.    This  is  the  fifth  conference  that  has 
been  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  over  1,000  people.   They  have  met  with 
program  operators,  school  people,  camtunity  organization  leaders  and  young 
people  from  coast  to  coast.  *  • 

-  In  Birmingham,  lOs  Angeles,  Houston,  Chicago  and  Hartford,  we  have  met  in 
round  table  discussions  with  local  business. and  education  leaders. 

-  Members  of  the  National  Football  League  Players  Association,  on  behalf  of 
the  Task  Force,  conducted  interviews  with  young  people  in  18  cities  so  that  the 
voice  of  youth  could  be  heard. 

I 

-  We've  met  frequently  with  professionals  and  off icials  from  eveuy  field  of 
concern  with  this  subject. 

-  Vfe  have  asked  leading  academic  experts  to  help  us  analyze  the  labor  market 
problems  of  youth,  and  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs. 

Fran  all  these  people,  we  have  sought  advice  and  ideas  on  what  works  and 
what  doesn't,  and^where  we  should  go  frcra  here  in  this  difficult  field. 

Our  enphasis  today  could  not  be  more  appropriately  placed.   We.  are  talking 
about  a  choice  —  a  choice  of  the  deepest  and  rrost  fundamental  kind  —  a  choice 
between  stunted  lives  and  an  equal  chance,  a  choice  between  decades  of  welfare 
dependence  and  a  life  of  productivity,  a  choice  between  the  shredding  'of 
America's  covenant  or  keeping  the  covenant  with  millions  of  citizens. 

Our  country  has  faced  that  choice  in  the  past  and  has  not  fully  met  the 
challenge.    Today  we  face  it  again,  and  today  we  must  choose  the  proper  path. 
The  President  and  the  Administration  will  no£  repeat  the  mistakes  of  tl)e  past  - 
we  will  take  the  right -path.    Our  society  will  be  judged  by  how  we  *  treat  the 
disadvantaged  among  us,  not  the  privileged. 

The  time  could  not  he  nor e  urgent  or  more  propitious..  Two  decades  ago 
young  black  citizens  sat  at  lynch  counters  throughout  the  South  and  refused  to 
leave  until  they  might;  be  served  like  anyone  else.    It  took  five  years  of 
struggle  —five  difficult  and  painful  years  in  which  thousands  marched  and  some 
died  to  get  a  law  parsed  which  said  that  all  could  eat  at  those  lunch  counters. 
It  book  a  year  mor^to  geft  a  law  passed  which  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  the 
right  to  vote.   Tjfese  laws  were  two  hundred  years  late  and  a  bare  minimum  at 
that.  m  . 
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But  fifteen  years  after  the  marching  stopped,  and  a  dozen  and  more  years 
after  cities  burned  from  the  heat  of  rage  at  the  remaining  deep  economic  and 
social  injustice,  there  are  young  men  arxFyoung  women  who  still  can1 1  eat  at 
those  lunch  counters  not  because  they  arefbarred  legally  from  entry,  but  because 
they  cannot  find  a  job.. 

There  is  a  deep  and  bitter  irony  in  all  of  this5    Pot  during  the  same 
period  when  we  declared  war  on  poverty,  black  teenage  unemployment  was  creeping 
up  — up  and  up,  year  by  year.   When  the  Supreme  Court  said  "separate  but  equal" 
was  a  sham,  and  Linda  Brown  could  attend  school  with  white  classmates,  white 
teenage  unenployment  was  12  percent  and  black  teenage  unemployment  was  only 
slightly  higher  —  about  16  percent.    Now  Linda  Brown  has  children  who  are  prac- 
tically grown  up,  and  white  teenage  unenployraent  is  still  about  12  percent  — 
put  black  teenage  unemployment  is  almost  three  times  as  high. 

'  We  have  already  lost  at  least  one  generation,  and  we  are  on  our  way  to- 
losing  another.   John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  a 'rising  tide  lifts  all  boats.  We've 
learned  that  a  bouyant  economy,  does  create  jobs  and  uplifts  most  of  us  but  has 
left  in  the  sea  of  affluence  islands  of  hopelessness  and  despair.    Any  street 
corner  in  Harlem  or  the  South  Bronx,  in  Watts  or  East  Los  Angeles,  showp  the 
results  of  our  nation's  neglect. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  eighties  and  its  challenges  in  youth  employment 
areas.    In  a  sense,  we  in  America  have  led  a  charmed  life  over  the  past  100 
years  —with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Great  Depression.   We  spent  our  early 
nationhood  thriving  and  expanding  along  with  industrialization.    And  we  enjoyed 
a  post- industrial  adolescence  of  even  greater  growth  and  affluence  —  right  up 
to  the  mid  1970s.    Each  decade  was  brighter  than  the  last.    We  were  growing 
-expanding  -  progressing.    But  today  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  new  era.  We've 
abruptly  moved  from  an  era  of  abundant  and  cheap  energy  to  one  of  scarce  expen- 
sive energy.   This? will  have  profound  effects  on  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 
The  enployment  landscape  has  changed  dramatically  too  —  especially  in  our 
central  cities.    Smokestacks  have  given  way  to  golden  arches  as  industrial 
enployment  has  given  way  to  a  service  econcrry. 

m      For  most  of  us,  getting  used  to  these  changes  is  difficult.    For  many  young 
people  seeking  work,  it's  proving  impossible.  'Since  1974,  high  minority  youth 
unemployment  has  remained  a  permanent  condition  of  the  labor  market.    What  youth 
unemployment  new  represents,  in  the  ironic  words  of  an  expert  who  spoke  at  one 
of  our  White  House  seminars,  is  "the  residue  of  three  and  a  half  centuries  of 
social  progress. 

There  are  a  tragically  high  number  of  youngsters  left  behind  as  the  job  gap 
between  the  affluent  and  the  poor  widfens.    It  would  take  120,000  jobs  for 
Hispanic  youth  in  poverty  areas  totbririg  thera  abreast  of  their  counterparts 
among  non-minorities.    For  black  youth  in  poverty  areas,  the  number  is  a 
staggering  645,000  jobs I 
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In  education,  the  numbers  reveal  the  same  inequities,   tore  than  165/000 
Hispanic  youngsters  of  graduation  age  would  have  to  be  kept  in.  high  school  in 
order  to  clos.e  the  education  gap.   The  number  for  bJLacks  is  over  270,000.  How 
we  address  this  problem  will  be  one  of  thejareeminent  challenges  of  the  1980s. 

(      Let  me  say  something  about  these  fundamental  shifts.' 

First,  we  live  to  a  Post  Industrial  Economy.    In  1949  George  Orwell  wrote 
his  famous  novel  1984.   While  we  have  maintained  and  advanced  political  freedom 
in  these  30  years,  much  of  the  technical  world  Orwell  prophesied  is  already  true 
and  much  of  the  rest  is  around  the  corner.   We  live  in  a  world  which  is  tech- 
nologically many  generations  ahead  of  where  it  was  in  thejforties.    We  live  in  a 
world  of  fast  food  restaurants  and  self-service  gas  stations;  a  world  where  the' 
Post  Office  is  developing  electronic  mail  and  banks  are  planning  to  replace  cash 
with  electronic  fund  transfers;  and  a  world  of  white  collar  job  growth  and  an 
explosion  of  technologically-based  occupations. 

>  I  * 

This  post  industrial  economy  has  two  important  .consequences  for  youth 
employment: 


-  o 


job  growth  in  manufacturing,  where  entry  level  positions  lead  to 
good  paying  positions  later,  has  declined  while  job  growth  in  ser- 
vice industries  where  there  is  less  upward  mobility  has'  increased. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  between  1974  and  1985  there     '    f  * 
will  be  a  total  of  58  million  job  openings  of  which  only  12.5  ' 
million  are  in  blue  collar  jobs  and  45.5  million  are  in  white 
collar  or-  services  jobs. 


.  o      the  number  of  jobs  in  the  labor  market  which  are  open  to  people 
/>       without  a  high  school' diploma  has  declined  significantly.  In 

195^  the  percentage  was  34  percent;  by  1970,  the  number  had  fallen  to 
9  percent. 


The  labor,  market  facing  young  people  in  the  eighties  is  more  demanding, 
more  technological,  more  service-oriented. 

Second,  there  is  a  drastically  changing  ccnposition  to  the  Youth  Labor  Market. 
We  live  in  a  society  which  has  already  been  transformed  from  the  picture-  that 
many  of  us  still  carry  with  us  of  Robert  Young  and  Jane  .Wyman  in  "Father  Knows 
Best."   The  notion  of  the  "American  Family"  as  a  working  father,  a  non-working 
mother  and  two  children  in  school  already  applies  to  only  14  percent  of  all  • 
American  families. 

\  _  

In  the  eighties,  we  will  continue  to  see  major  demographic  shifts  that  will 
transform  our  society  and  its "  institutions:   We  will  see  a  continuing  expansion 
of  women  in  the  labor  market.    In  World  War  II  when  women  were  actively  needed 
for  jobs,  36  percent  of  women  of  labor  force  age  had  jobs;  in  1970  it  had  only 
gone  up  to  40  percent  a  year  ago  it  was  48  percent  and  today  its  51  percent 
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We  will  soon  see  a  decline  in  the  total  number  of  young  people  in  the  labor 
force  as  the  Bab^  Boon  becomes  the  Young  Adult  Boom.    But  the  number  of  minority 
teenagers  will  continue  to  grow.    Perhaps  most  iinportantly  there  will  continue 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  ^Hispanic  Americans. 

Demographers  tell  us  that  Hispanics  will  be  our  fastest  growing  minority  in 
the  eighties.    The  median  age  for  Whites  is  29,  for  Hispanic  Americans  it  is  20. 

The  decline  inV^he  total  number  of  young  people  can  mean  more  qpportunites 
'for  mihority  young  people  -  if  they  are  prepared. 

There  is  also  a  geographic  problem.    Whereas  white  teen  unemployrhent  is 
fairly  equally  distributed  between  cities,  suburbs,  and  rural  areas,  minority 
teen  unemployment  i§  very  heavily  concentrated  in  urban  areas. 

.  », 

Third,  the  challenge  of  basic  education  in  the  eighties  must  be  met.  When 
we  were  sitting  down  to  try  to  get  a  grip  on  youth  employment  and  education  in 
the  eighties,  we  knew  that  there  were  two  groups  of  people  we  must  talk  to: 
personnel  managers  and  educators.   We  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  spoke  to  the 
people  on  the  front  lines.    The  private  sector  personnel  managers  who  control  80 
percent  of  the  jobs,  and  the  educators  who  try  to  teach  100%  of  the  young 
people. 

At  the  series  of  round tables  we  spoke  to  100  small  business  personnel  mana- 
gers, 100  large  business  personnel  manager  and  100  educators.    They  told  us 
'three  things; 

1)  Personnel  managers  want  to  hire  kids  who  can  read  and  write. 

2)  Personnel  managers  want  to  hire  kids  who  have  already  developed 
good .work  habits.  '  . 

3)  Teachers  want  to  play  a  role  in  designing  any  new  education 

0     program  before  it  arrives  in  their  classroom  —  unannounced  and 
*  often  uninvited. 

Our  challenge  for  the  eighties,  irt  my  view,  is  how  t2rinsfct__±hei£tt 
objectives. 

These  statistics  ought  to  serve  as  red  warning  lights  for  all  of  us: 

o      25  percent  drop  out  rates  frcm  high  school  for  blacks  and  40  percent 
for  Hispanics.  *  /v 

o    .  90  percent  literacy  rates  for  white  kids,  17  years  old,  but  59  percent 
literacy  rates  for  blacks  of  the  same  age.  *\ 


T 


Vfe  face  a  problem  in  the  Eighties.   Teachers  will  have  more  responsibilites 
placed  on  then,  not  less*   School  boards  will  be  under  more  pressur<Mccra  tax 
payers  to  explain  the  doubling  of  per  pupil  costs  and  empty  classrooms,  not 
less. 

Principals  will  be  facing  more,  parents  who  are  more  active  and  nore  - 
interested.    Parents  will  be  'facing  principals  who  are  more  harrassed.  Young 
people,  if  ray  kids  are  any  indication,  will  be  watching  more  television,  not 
less. 

But  if  we  all  continue  with  business  as  usual  in  the  eighties,  we  may  los* 


o      We  have  learned  that  young  people  seek  work  and  can  be  employed  in 
large  numbers  in  vital,  important  tasks  for  their  communities. 

o      In  Baltimore,  when  part-time  jobs  were  guaranteed  to  poor  young 
f  people  in  the  entitlement  area,  8,800  youths  were  thought  to  be 
/  eligible.   To  date  over  13,000  have  been  enrolled. 

o      And  from  Los  Angeles,  where  Ted  Watkins  has  young  participants 
restoring  heroes  moved  out  of  the  path  of  a  freeway  and  relocated 
in  Watts,  we  have  evidence  of  young  people  working  hard  and 
contributing. 

o      School  and  CETA  prime  sponsors  can  work  together -to  help  young 
people  conplete  their  education  and  get  jobs,    in  1978  over  $700 
million  was  spend  on  CETA  education  programs.   There  are  many 
examples  -  in  Boston,  in  Albequerque,  in  St.  Paul,  and  all  across  the 
country. 

t 

o      Dropouts  who*  want  to  oomglete  their  education  often  won't  return 
to  the  schools  they've  left.   The  new  youth  programs  are  providing 
•  alternatives*  "* 

.  —  In  Baltimore,  Harbor  City  Learning  is  operated  jointly  by 
the  schools  and  CETA  and  has  been  nationally  recognized 
for  its  educational  curriculum  for  dropouts.  Students 
,    aged  14-19  are  offered  two  weeks  of  work  alternated  with 
two  weeks  of  education. 

* 

—  The  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)  is  a  model  alternative 
education  program  first  operated  by  Leon  Sullivan's  OlC'in  , 
Philadephia  and  reccmnended  by  NIB  for  replication  around 
the  nation. 


Vfe  know  progress  is  being  made 
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r       o      Key  to  the  youth  enployment  problem  is^  greater  involvement  of  the 
private  sector .   Wfe've  learned  that  whilg  financial  incentives 
help,  they  aren't  enough*   Employers  must  be  personally  involved 
in  the  development  of  programs*  .We  believe  that  the  Private  Industry 
'  Councils,  established  in  the  1978  CETA  amendments  and  funded  by 
Congress  this  year,  will  provide  a  way  for  organizing  private  sector 
cooperation  with  schools  and  the  employment  and  training  system. 

o      But  we  have  also  found  that  enployers  expect  young  workers  who  can 
read,  calculate  and  are  ready  tjo'work.* 

As  weNJbegin  to  shape  the  Administration's  major  new  youth  initiative  for 
submission  to  Congress  next  yearf  we  will  keep  these  principles  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  ,  *  * 

First ,  we  must  recognize  that  although  poor  white  ^otith  need  help,  the 
problem  is  disproportionately  acute  for  minorities.    It  is  minority  youth  who 
suffer  most  from  poor  schooling.   And  it  is  clear  that  the  ugly  spector  of 
discrimination  contributes  all  too  greatly  to  exacerbating  the  problem.    In  this 
era  of  tight  budget  resources,  we  must  target  job  funds  on  those  individuals  and 
conmunities  in  greatest  need. 

Second,  all  our  programs  must  recognize  hew  many  young  people  have  deep  and 
serious  educational  needs.   It  is  imperative  that  those  who  now  read  at  the 
third  or  fourth -grade  level  —  and  there  are  all  too  many  —  can  receive  all  the 
help  they  need,  even  if  it  takes  three  years  or  more  to  get  what  it  takes  to 
conpete  in  the  job  market.    Local  schools  -  vocational  schools  and  camtunity 
colleges  must  be  Tielped  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  provide  basic  educa- 
tion for  all  American  young  people.   It  is  crucial  that  we  use  every  appropriate 
educational  resource  in  the  community  to  reach  those  who  have  already  dropped 
out. 

Third,  the  value  o£_ccntoining  schooling  with  work,  or  work  with  schooling,  as 
the  vehicle  to  attracting  and  holding  the  interest  of  young>$eople  should  be 
*  accepted  without  reservation.    In  Europe,  large  lumbers  of  young  people  begin 
working  part-time  while  still  in  school  so  a  job  is  waiting  at  graduation. 

Fourth,  the  key  role  of  the  private  sector  must  be  acknowledged  and 
pursued.   The  private  sector  must  begin  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  yopth 
enployment  and  training  it  accepts  in  other  industrial  democracies. 

In  designing  programs  I  believe  we  have  learned  from  experience.    We  have 
learned  to  be  more  select^,  more  flexible  in  considering  solutions.    Where  we 
often  painted  with  broad  ana  zealous  brushstrokes  in  the  sixties,  we  new  require 
a  finer  hand.    And  now^jere  is  that  approach  more  critically  important  tb  success 
than  in  the  fight  against  youth  unemployment.  t 
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We  must  capitalize  on  the  ingenuity  of  local  business,  local  program  opera- 
tors, and  caimunity-based  organizations.    But  none  of  that  can  happen  —  none  of 
it  —  unless  we  include  the  local  school  as  a  partner  in  the  bargain.  Education,, 
is  and  always  has  been  the  thread  that  keeps  our  social  fabric  intact. "  * 

^  We  cannot  resort  to  finger  pointing  or  charges  that  one  segment  of  the 
society  or  the  other,  or  the  government  is  the  cause  of  our  failure.    We  ail 
share  a  collective  responsibility.    We  should,  instead,  point  to  a  future  of  . 
cooperation,  an  era  of  partnership  betv/een  the  schools,  the  government,  and  the 
private  'sector.    With  that  kind  of  cooperation,  that  kind  of  partnership,  we  can 
accomplish  much. 

—  We  can  look  at  enriching  school  resources  so  that  basic  skills 
help  can  be  provided  high  school  students*  * 

—  With  cooperation  from  the  private  sector,  we  can  assurefjobs  so 
that  youth  can  find  work  at  the  end  of  employment  trairiingV^-- 
instead  of  finding  an  enpty  premise. 

—  We  can  help  vocational  high  schools,  ccrmrunity  colleges  and  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools  be  the  places  .where  youngsters  in 
need  of  remedial  education  get  a  second  chance.  * 

The  need  to  form  a  new  partnership  between  government,"  the  private  sector 
and  our* schools  is  urgent.    With  thousands  of  young  people  out  of  work,  ve  don't 
have  time  to  "sit  back.    We  need  to  $ct  before  ariother  young  person  is  denied  an 
equal  opportunity  to  approach  the  starting  line.   We  need  to  move  while  there 
is  still  time,  if  we  hope  to  enter  the  eighties  as  a  more  mature  and  equitable  *  * 
society. 

There  is  unfinished  business  in  our  nation  cryina  out  for  catpletion,  demanding 
labor  that  youth  can  well  perform. 

;  \/:/  1      confident  that  we  can  covA  that  long  last  mile.    Fojj  fre  are  the 

^untry  that  raised  itself  up  frcm  the  depths  of  depression.    We  are  the  country 
that  overcame  the  ravages  of  war.    We  are  the  country  that  won  through  the  dili-.  * 
gence  of  teachers  like  Martin  Luther  King  the  rights  that  should  never  have  been 
t  denied  a  single  man  or  woman.    And  I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  will  be  that  * 
^country  again  in  the  fight  to  employ  our  nation's  youth* 

We  must  not  pay  the  cost  of  inaction  in  the  increased  oost  of  welfare  and 
crime  and  ruined  lives.    We  will  strive  together  for  the  answers  that  ensure 
that  youthful  hopelessness  is  never  a  bill  that  canes  due  in  America.    I  pledge 
that  this  will  be  a  personal  priority  of  mine,  of  the  Vice  President1?  and^of  * 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  ^  ♦  »» 

Now  let's  all  move  from  the  good  words  of  this  conference  -  to  even  betted  ' 
actions  and  deeds. 

v 
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SESSION  V 

*  .  .  .  '  . 

POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  OPTIONS  •  - 

•  -?  f 
Convening  ffve  outspoken,  nationally  experts  in  the.  fields  of  educa- 

tion and  employment  and  training  to  discuss  policy  and  program  options  is  a 
guaranteed  recipe  for  an  exciting  exchange  of  ideas.   Under  the  incisive  but 
tumorous  leadership  ofjjill  Spring,  the  final  session  of  the  conference  on 
Saturday  norning  <^p£ure<K the  overall  cooperative  spirit  of  the  conference, 
while  making  ^xcflTicit  tfye  remaining  areas  of  differences,  r 

AEEAS  OF  AGREEMENT 

A.m  Youth  unemployrnent  is  a  serious  problem. 

Aj^prewioufc  speakers  had  stated,  Bill  Spring  reminded  the  participants  that 
youth  Unemployment  may  be  the  most  ^serious  domestic  problem  facing  the  nation  in 
the  1980s.    The  social  costs  of  leaving  youth  c&itside  the  mainstream  of,  society, 
measured  in  terms  of  wasted  lives,  unfulfilled  dreams  afrd  such  anti-social 
behavior  a^drug  abuse  and  crime,  cannot  be  exaggerated.^  Each  of  thte  panelists 
,  asserttaeh^hat  all  institutions  have  a  respbnsibility  to  allevia£&_-fehe  problem. 

2.  New  partnerships  are  needed;  existing  ones  should  Iff  bolstered. 

palmists  agreed  that  £he  resources,  including  personnel,  rron^y  and 
connections  to  the  ccumuhity  of  any  one  institution,  are  and  will  remain 
woefully^  insufficient  to  solve  the  problem.    Partnerships  which  play  to  the  . 
strengths  of  existing  institutions .can  reduce  cost  and,  increase  effectiveness. 
Panelists  further  agreed  that  local  ooimunities  must  workrout  the  details  and 
mechanics  of  cooperation,  althoqgh  they  differed  on  the  role  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  play. 

3.  The  private  sector  must  be  recruited  as  an  active  partdp?.' 

The  private  sector ' provides  a  type  of  ^reality  testing"!  to  the  efforts  of 
educators  and  employment  and  training  people.   The  panelists* were  cautious  about 
expecting  too  much,  too  scot,  however..  As  Dick  Conner  pointed  q*at, 'business 
leaders  need  to ^h^jje, incentive  for* active  participation  in  youth  employment 
eff carts.  -For  man£  firms  f  the  federal  government  would ( have  to  provide  such  r 
incentives  in        form  of  tax  credits, or  other  monetary  offerings.    Unless  youth 
ccme  reasonably  trained,  hcwever*  such  incentives  are  insufficient.. 

■»  * 
*4.    The  national  carmitment  to  improve  education  in  the  basic  skills  must  be 
reaffirmed.  •  * 

<That  youthNrieed  to  readrjwrite,  compute,  be  able* to  make  thoughtful  deci- 
sions and 'understand  their  consequences,  and  hjve.the  skills  to  function  in 
complex,  post-industrial  society  was  beyond  challenge.    To  bring  youth  to  an 
acceptable  level,  panelists  agreed  that  a* vastly  increased  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  is  necessary.    New  funds  are  desper- 
ately needeS  for  services  to  the  12-li>  yeaf  olds.  9 


In  a  humorous,  but  ironic  tone,  Al  Shank er  quoted  from  an  article  about  the 
mandatory  literacy  program  in  Iran*    Adults  learn  thread  or  are  fined.  While 
sane  might  question  the  motivation  of  the  adult  learners,  Shanker  pointed  out 
'test  scores  do  improve.  %  * 

Panelists  and  participants  pointed  out  tha£  special  programs  must  Be  devel- 
oped to  serve  the  needs  of  language-minority  youth*   As  James  Vasquez  stated, 
given  the  fact  that  school^ have  labeled  language-minority  youth  as  "slow*1,  * 
"retarded",  or  "cylt^rally.backward" ,  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  Hispanics  graduate 
frcm  high  school. 


5.    Standards  are  imoortant. 


Recalling  Ylvisaker's  cctrments  tfiat  basic  skills  education  by  incanpetents 
would  be  disastrous,  both  Marion  Pines  and  Albert  Shanker  insisted  that  dispens- 
ers of  public  funds  must  be  held  accountable.    The  form  and  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  establishing  qc  monitoring  the  needed  accountability  system  was 
subject  to  disagreement.  J  : 

6.  New  and  revised  federal  legislation  must  maximize  local  flexibility. 

A  nation  with  almost  500  prime  sponsors  and  16,000  local  school  systems 
cannot  and  should  Tot  impcse-unified,  rigidly  controlled  policies  or  procedures. 
Both  CSTA  and  schools  have  traditionally  been  the  responsibility  of  locally 
elected  officials.    The  panelists  agreed , that  t^is  local  control  is  a  ^rce  of 
strength  and  should  be  maintained.    Successful  program  activities  are  fS*large 
part  attributable  to  local  leadership,  local  experimentation  and  local 
goodwill.  . 

7.  Youth  initiatives  have  had  success.  V  *  ^ 

^ Robert  Taggert  pointed  out  federal  youth  programs  have  had  significant  suc- 
cess in  keeping  of  returning  youth  to  school  settings.   Entitlement,  for 
example,  enrolled  more  youth  than  expected,  suggesting  we  are' underestimating 
the  scope  of  youth  unemployment,  ^fouth  deemed  inoorrigabJLe J?Save  completed 
equivalency  or  regular  school^while  earning  a  salary.    The  many  innovative 
models  showcased  at  the  conference  speak  for  themselves.    One  major  challenge,^, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  of  replication.       *  -  -* 

\  m 

ISSUES  WITHOUT  CONSENSUS 

'        "   * 

1.    Performance  Standards  and  Certification. 

The  conflict  between  schools  ancj  other  parties  imjplved  with  young  people's 
transition  tp  adulthood  w$s  most  apparent  over  issues  of  standards  of  perform- 
ance and  certification.    Marion  Pines  asserted  that  lcgclr  standards  can  and 
should  be  high  and  that  Baltimore  has  always  requiredfaLi^of  its  subcontractors 
to  state,  and  achieve  ma tuall/ determined  performance  objectives. 

&  i  v  •  ■  „  ■ 

0         / ,  1 
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Shanker  stated  that  loccd  standards  often  m^an  "mushy  standards."  He 
further  argued  that  ii^schools  ate  to  be  held*  accfevmtable^under  national  tests 
such  as  College  feoards/\similar  standards  should  be^et/foAcBTA  staff. 
Panelists  also  disagreed  about  the  validity  of  perforndnce  contracting,  and  the 
use  of  tests  to  measure  educational  growth.  '  Shanker  asserted  that  while  one  can 
honestly  measure  growth  in  specif ic  skills  such  as  typing,  tests  are  inadequate 
and  subject  to  fltanipulaticn  in  more  general  areas  of  education.  1 

2.  Errployability  Development 

While  panelist?  agreed  that  it  was  primarily  the  schools1  respQnsibility  to 
educate  youth  in  the  basics  and  employers  in  specific  skills,  there  was  some  ' 
disagreement  about^  the  content  or  identification  of  what  is  basic.  Conner 
stated  that  while  en£loyers  are  willing  to  give  technical  training,  they  often 
'  assume  that  youth  knew  hew  to  take  messages,  write  memos  and  understand 
insurance  forms.   Shanker  countered  by  stating  that  schools  have  too  little  time 
to  teach  such  specific  skills. 

Moreover,  Shanker  questioned  whether  it  was  appropriate  to  award  academic 
credit  for  work  experience^  a  statement  challenged- by  the  other  panelists. 

3.  Incentives'  for  Collaboration.  ) 

While  panelists  acknowledged  the  positive  results  emanating  from  the  2y 
percent  set-aside  under  CETA,  they  disagreed  as  to  its  future.   Shanker  implied 
that  the  CSTft/IEA  agreements  should  be  mandatory  am  financial  and,  in  fact!, 
_  should  be  .increased...  _lf .  schools .  had  more  he  reasoned,  -they  oould  do, a 

better  job.   Pines  favored  a  "floating"  set-aside  from  a  national  discretionary  ' 
pot,  that  would  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  leverage  local  funds  for. greater 
collaboration  with  LEAs,  criminal  justice  systems,  social  service  systems,  etc. 
Pines  also  suggested  that  one  way  of  increasing  private  sector  involvement 
would  be  to  give  review  authority  to  the  new  local  Private  Industry  Councils  for 
new  federal  'money  to  secondary  education  for  basic  skills/enployability  develop- 
ment.  Such  educational  plan  and  program  review  authority  by  "outsiders"  did  not 
gain  universal  acceptance  by  the  educators. 


HISPANIC  CAUCUS  POLICY  POSITION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

TO 

THE  VICE-PRESIDENT'S  TASK  FORCE  I 
1  '  ON 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

SEPTEMBER  28 ,  1979 


Recognizing  that  an  increased  sensitivity  and  awareness  of  Hispanic  issues 
have  been  articulated  by  key  speakers  of  this  conference,  the  Hispanic  Caucus 
albo  recognizes  that  this  sensitivity  and  awanenegs  have  not  adequately  been 
translated  into  Federal  policy  cc  legislation.3^ 

As  Stuart  Eizenstat  aiphasized  in  his  ocnraents,  Hispanics  are  the  fastest 
cjrcwing  ndnocity  group  with  the  youngest  median. age.   Thus,  specific  needs  of 
pur  ocranunity  can  no  longer  be  igncced.   Our  collekfcive  failures  to  address 
these  needs  have  led  to  the  highest  dropout  rate  nationally  as  well  as 
staggering  unenployment  and  underemployment  figures. 

These  concerns  have  led  us  to  submit  a  number  of  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to  divide  caimon  minority  con- 
cerns.  Tha  more  fact  of  growing  numbers  and  past  inequities  requires  specific 
prograrmatac  and  legislative  remedies.   We  offer  these  recarmendations  as  a  step 
in  that  direction. 


RECCt-g-SNDATIONS 


ENTITLEMENT  ^  * 

If  the  entitlement  programs  are  expanded,  efforts  should  be  made  to  target 
these  programs  to  geographic  areas,  with  significant  Hispanic  populations. 

TARGETING  t  '  *  ' 

1  9 

* 

As  stated  in  the  current  legislation,  youth  programs  should  be  targeted  to 
those  groups  most  in  need.    The  special  needs  of  racial  and  national  ori- 
gin groups  *ho  have  historically  been  excluded  from  equal  participation  in 
the  labor  market  because  of  discriminatory  hiring  practices  must  te> 
addressed.    Criteria  for  targeting  should  includ^, geographic  zones, 
literacy  rates,  unemployment  rates,  language  proficiencM,  dropout  rates, 
and  other  artificial  barriers  to  employment.  ] 

DATA  GATHERING 

The  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  must  improve  its 
employment  and  educational  data  collection  on  youth  in  general  and 
Hispanic  youth  in  particular.    Unemployment  statistics  for  Hispanic  youth 
should  be  compiled  and  published  on  a  monthly  basis  rather  than  on  a  quar- 
terly basis. 


YOUTH  PLANNING  COUNCILS 


i 


Youth  Planning  Councils  fare  not  working  as  effectively  as  they  should. 
Ccnrnunity-Based  Organizations  should  actively  participate  in  the  Ybuth " 
Councils*    YPCs  should  idShtii^  the  barriers'  to  youth  employment.  .These 
Councils  should  take  mere  of  a  planning  as  opposed  to  advisory-  role*  They 
should  have  sign-off  ability  on  the  Prime  Sponsor's  Annual  and  Master 
Plans.    Garments  from  the  Youth  Planning  Council  should  be  attached  to 
grant  proposals  as  a  requirement  for  funding. 


ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 


♦English  as  a  Second  Language  should  be  emphasized  as  a  program  strategy  to 
meet  the  nee<3s  of  the  "limited  English-speaking." 


BILINGUAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Funds  already  authorized  fee  Bilingual  Vocational  Education  should  be 
folly  appropriated^-  Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  research  and 
currioilu^^yel^nent  in  Bilingual  Vocational  Education. 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


A  national  coherence  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education  should  be  held 
tq  develop  strategies  for  the  development  of  Bilingual  Vocational 
Education  programs. 

-SUBjgNPgM  TOGE 

A  sub-minimum  wage  for  youth  should  not  be  implemented.    Such  a  policy 

would  negatively  impact  Hispanic  youth  due  to^the  high  dropout  land  pushout 

rate  frcm  our  educational  institutions  and  the  early  age  at  which  they 
enter  the  labor  market. 

INCENTIVES  TO  UNIONS  v 

We  recognize  that  apprenticeship  programs  are  perhaps  the  best  entre  into 
trade  unions  which  have  traditionally  excluded  adequate  number  of 
Hispanics.    Contract  incentives  should  be  developed  to  increase  recruit-''' 
ment^of  Hispanic  youth  into  apprenticeship  programs.    Unions  should  be 
expgctd  to  reflect  racial  and  ethnic  compositions  of  labor  market. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS       4  ^  \ 

Private  Industry  Councils  should  be  more  responsive  to  Oirinunity-BW^  '  * 
Organizations,  and  Hispanic  'and  -other  youth^  -  X 


EDUCATION  TASK  FORCE  ON  YOUTH  POLICY 
R3XKCNDATICKS 


/ 


;  What  follows  are  a  number  of  basic  recoxiendations  on 'which  major  educat  * 
.organizations" agree.    While  they  are  formulated  in  terms  of  general  points 
.related  to  specif ic  legislative  modificatiois^  these  might  well  be  changed. 

4 

*  I.    Major  New  Initiative  For  The  Junior  High  and  High  Schools,  modeled  after 
Title      ESEA  and  using  a  concentration  formula  that  would  provide  for 

*  targeting  on  areas  'of  high  unemployment.  a 

* 

\  ,     chief  purposes: 

*.  emphasis  on  basic  skills  —  the  academic  skills  of  reading, 
:  Writing  arfl^ccmputation  that  are  key  to  enployatfility 

*  -  *  -provision, for  supportive  services  including  counseling  and 

placement  services 

*  specialized" education  related  to  job  preparation;  career 
education  *    "  > 

*  limited  *tb  in-school,  school-age  youth 
characteristics: 


*  t  *m  cx^Gefttraticn  'formula  targeted  on  areas  of  high  unemployment 


^forward  funding 


'IT..  Special  Programs  Usincf  Exemplary  Models,  a  new  section  could  be  added  to 
.-ihe  Vocational  Education  Act  that  would  encourage  school  systems  to  devel 
^  ^  ;ngw  procjrams^  aimed  at  youth*  of  a  variety  of  ages.    School  programs  would 
/  \  'maRe  an  effort  to  reach  youth  who  had  dropped  out  of  sqhool,  those  who 
.'.  \  rreva: •graduated,  and .tafoSe  who  need  basic  skill  training  but  are  beyond 
***  *,  School !agef-  '  Programs  funded  would  be  targeted  to  areas  of  tyigh 
•">/  -unemployment.   ^  .-r-^ 

v,     chitef  purposes:. ' ;  :  V.^  *?  ' 

.  vt  *   pceatioft  of  dounseling  and  placenient  office  that  would  be  run 

^   c^^i<»i'64#ills  tenters  run  by  .school  systems  which  would 
<  /^brtc^atx^tQ  oa;.en^<?y£&4ityT^kills  agreed  to  by  both 
^Piplc^er^  asa  ^ucatord*     ; . 

^Sy*//-&Mppsre  f^/s?2pervts^d  prggrams  for  on-the-job  training 
•;;'i^c3Luding>  £o£' example/  "f^p^rative  education 


*  support  for  job  skills  training,  Le.,  vocational  education 

*  support  for  spec^al^iriner  programs  (100%  federally  funded) 
concentrating  on  basic  skills,  job  preparation  and  work 
experiences 

*  support  for  basic  skills  for  out  of  school  youth 

*  support  for  exemplary  alternative  school  and  work  experience 
models  to  be  identified 


*  forward  funding 

*  f or  in  school  as,  well  as  out-of-schooT  youth,  including 
drop-outs     .  *  m 

Brployability  Grants  for  Continuing  Education.    A  new  section  dould  be 
added  to  the  Youth  Employment  and  Development  'Projects  Act  which  would  give 
special  grants  to  non-college  bound  youth  who  meet  qualifications  for  CSTA 
programs  in  terms  of  incpme  and  age*   These  suns  would  be  canparahle  to  the 
sums  of  federal  money  now  offered  to  college-bound  youth  through  federal 
gr,ant  programs  like  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program.  They 
would  be  availahle  Only  to  youth  who  have  finished  high  school  or  who  have 
-dropped"  out  but  are  beybriTschool  graasefiTage". 

chief  purposes:  * 

*  grants  to  enable  youth  to  obtain  high  school  equivalencies 
(only  available  to  those  over  the  age  of  school  graduation) 

*  ( funds  to  enable* youth  to  pursue  educational  qualifications 

tied  to  job  promotion  —  the  career  ladder  concept 

*  to  make  funds  available  for  use  in  ocnrojnity  colleges  and 
technical  schools  % 

\  < 

*  to  coordinate  fund  distribution  through  the  school  system 

other  characteristics: 

*  availahle  only  to  youth  who  qualify  by  income  and  age  to  take  ^ 
advantage  of  the  QETA  youth  systan 


characteristics: 


targeted  on  areas  of  high  unemployment • 
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*  ,  only  for  youth  who  are  older  than  school  age 

*  forward  funding  • 

Changes  and  Incentive  Affecting  the  22%  Provision  of  the  Yoqth  Employment 
and  Training  Program  Title  of  YEDPA.    Local  Education  Agencies  should  con- 
tinue to  receive 'the  221  set-aside,  and  there  should  be  no  changes  to 
broaden  recipients  of  these  funds.    Consolidation  of  training  programs  for 
school-aged  youth  is  advisable,  and  the  22%  set-aside  should  apply  to  such 
a  consolidation.    An  amount  of  incentive  money  ^should  be  added  to' this  part 
of  the  program  which  would  give  school  systems  added  amounts  if  they  use 
their  22%  funds  for  the  types  of  programs  listed  under  part  II ,  Special 
Programs. 


chi^f  purposes: 

t 

*  to  maintain  support  fojr  educatiort-related  activities  using  the  CETA 
delivery  system  with  ^improved  efficiency 

*  to  eraourage  school  systems  to  develop  better  ways  of  using  funds  for 
model  programs 

*  * 

Standards  and  Restrictions.    Provisions  to  upgrade  the  standards  of  CETA 
supported  programs  should  be  added  to  legislation,  as  well  as  requirements 

_for  increased  accountability  and  data  collection.    The  decentralization  of 
the  existing  system  has  rade  it  impossible  to  have  a  clear  picture  of 

,_Hhfi&beiL^k  not  federal  funds  are  actually  being  put  to  good  use, 

chief  purposes: 

*  programs  involving  training  that  are, run  outside  of  the  school  . 
systems  should  require  staff  and  other  standards  equivalent  to  " 
these  of  the  public  schools  in  the  prime  sponsor  area 

*  l^:al  education  agencies  should  have  sign-off  -  rights  on  I 
training  programs  for  school-aged  youth 


CETA  youth  programs  should  be  accanpariied  by  a  data,  eva- 
luation and  accountability  systems  at  least  as  comprehensive 
as  those  provided  for  in  federal  education  legislation 

all  public  service  jobs' for  structurally  unemployed  youth 
"Should  have  an  educational  component  *  d 
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O0M4UNITY-BASED  POLICY  POSITION  AND  FECOW^NDATICW  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  TASK  FORCE 
ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  1960's,  citizens  groups  have  been  involved  in 


redevelopment p  We  have,  been  at  the  cutting  edge  agitating  and  mobilizing 
resources-  to  change  the  direction  that  this  country  takes  with  respect  to  its 
disadvantaged.    Citizens1  groups,  which  include  families  and  youth,  i.e. 
C<xmunity-3ased  Organizations,  must* have  an  active  role  in  the  setting  up  of 
national  and  local  priorities  witfr  respect  to  the  substance,  methodology, 
resource  allocations  and  implementation  for  youth  employment,  training,  and  edu- 
cational programs. 

* 

In  this  regard,  we  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  presence  of  other  actors 
in  the  policy  formulation  process  involving  youth,  such  as  educators,  administra- 
tors^ unions,  private  businesses,  and  local  units  of  government.    As  such,  we 
support  the  idea  that  we.  must  have  new  partnerships  which  involve  all  of  the  above. 
Yet,  we  are  adamant  that  citizens1  groups  (CBOs)  be  included  as  full  and  egual 
partners  in  the  policy  formulation  process  as  previously  stated. 

—  -  -  .  f 

We  affirm  the  right  of  citizens  to  help  themselves.    As  such,  we  recognize 

the  need  to  continue  and  .expand  youth  'employment,  training,  and  educational 

programs  to  be  operated  directly  byC30s.    In  this  regard,  Gxtnunity-Based 

Organizations  must  have  the  right^to  design  their  programs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  make  sure  that 
this , conference  gives  full  recognition  to  CfeOs  and  our  right  to  participate  in 
youth  employment,  training,. and  educational  programs.    Therefore,  we  offer  the 
following  policy  reccnmendations: 


That  CBOs  have  the  right  to  determine  their  cwn  criteria  for  those 
persons  who  shall  be  hired  to  staff  the  CBO  programs  for  YEDPA 
(¥outh  Employment  Demonstration  Project  Act) . 

-  That  we  oppose  any  resolution  that  would,  in  effect,  give  the  school 
board  the  pcwer  of  signing  off  on  any  CETA  funds  on  educational 
training. , 

-  That  we  oppose  the  resolution  requiring  CBOs1  personnel  to  bave  the 
.same  credentials  as  local!} education  staff.  t 


That  the  C30s  would  support  collaboration  and  cooperation  with 
local, school  beards  and  local  school  districts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  education  of  the* schools  in. the  district. 


-   That  CBOs  be /deluded  as  a  crucial  provider  of  CEJTA  services  espe- 
cially thes^r  related  to  youth  through  all  titles  of  GETA. 


3G4 


That  we  support  the  1977  GETA  regulations  that  established  CBOs  as 
critical  partners  in  the  policy  formulation  and  program  providers 
for  youth  employment  and  training  progcaB*^  We  wish  to  advise  this  ^ 
conference  that  we  did  not  come  to  our  basic  policy  decision  hesi-  * 
tantly  but  rather  engaged  in  deliberations' on  Thursday,  September  27, 
1979,  with  22  representatives  of  organizations,  local  and  national, 
that  could  be  corrmonly  termed  citizens'  and/or  CBOs.   The  organiza- 
tions include: 

Neighborhood  Center— Day  Care  Association 
National  Youth  Work  Alliance 
National  Council  of  La  Raza 
SER-Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc. 
Cities-*In-Schools 

.Greater  Hampden  Task  Force  on  Youth 
North  Central  Youth  Service  Bureau 
Urban  Initiatives 
Alternative  Schools  Network 
1  Casa  Del  Sol 

•National  Urban  Indian  Council 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Mexican  Americans 
Open  Road 

U.  S.  Student  Association 

*         %  Georgetown  UniVersity^-S.ociologyL  Department — —  

National  League  of  Cities  .  „ 

Center  for  Independent  Living 
Institute  of  New  Cinema  Artists,  Inc. 
Puerto  Rican  Youth  Public  Policy  Institute 
San  Bernadino  West  Side  Cannunity  Development  Corporation 
T.W.O.  § 
Coil  Prep  % 
OBBCA/Arriba  Juntos  s 

.  We  reaffirm  the  need  for  a  national  coalition*for  CBOs  such  as  that  devel- 
oped during  the  "Little  Rock  Youth  Conference  and-as-suctThave  authorized  the 
formulation  of  an  organizing  carmittee.    In  conclusion,  we  seek  only  equality 
"and  the  right  to  include  the  citizens  that  are  to.be  affected  by  and  through  the 
youth  prograira  in  the  process  for  program  development  'and*  program  mpleroen^ 
tat  ion.    We  extend  our  thanks-  in  partnership  with  others  who  feel  that  the  busi- 
ness of  educating  and  training  our  young%  people  is  everybody 1  s  Jxsiness  *' 
including  CBOs. -  *  - 
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WORKPLACES 
&CLASSROOM: 

A  Partnership  for  the  80's 


YOUTH  POPULATION  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  - 
,  Age  16-24,  1934  to  1976  Actual  apd  1977  to  1985  Projections 


1954     56      58      60      62      64      66      68      70      72      74      76      78      80     82  84 

Calendar  Years 

SOURCE:  Bureau  of  the  Census 

The  proportion  of  youths  in  the  to'tal  working-age  population  (aged  16  to  2*) 
has  reached  aNpeak  and  will  be  falling  between  now  arid  1985/    The^ decline  in 
the  proportion  of  teenagers  has  already  begun,  while  the  decline  for  20-to-24 
year-olds  will  not  occur  until  afoer  1980.    Based  on  past  relatfonsni ps ,  the 
decline  in  the  share  of  teenagers  in  the  population  may  reduce  the  teenage,, 
unemployment  rate  by  something  less  than  1  percentage  point  by  1980,  and  by 
perhaps  another  1  to  2  percentage  points  between  1980 
in  the  share  of  youths, aged  20-to-24  between  1980  and 
unemployment  rate  for  this  groups  only  slightly  (less 
points),  t  V* 


and  1985.    The  decline 
1985  vril 1  reduce  tne 
than  0.5  percenta-ce 


9 

EMC. 


At  least  two  caveats  must  be  added;  both  tend  to  mute  the  favorable  affe'ct 
of  declining  numbers  pf  youths^on  youth  unemployment.    First,  the  trend  in 
the  youth  labor*  force  participation  .rate  has  been  clearly  upward  and  some, 
further,  though  more  moderate,  Increase  seems  a  reasonable  expectation.- 
Second,-  the  number  of  nonwhite  youths,  whose  unemployment /ates  are  substan- 
tially higher  'than  those  of  white  youths,  will  continue  increasing  relative 
to  the  number  of  white -youths.  -  * 
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WORKPLACES 
6CLASSROOMS 

A  Partnership  for  the  €0'i 


GROWTH  OF  YOUTH  POPULATION  BY  RACE- 

Aga  16-24,  1954  to  1976  Actual  and  1977  to  .1985  Projections 


7' 


SOURCE*  Burtau  of tf»t  Ctntus 


The  supply  of  unskilled  workers  seeking  entry-level  and  part-time  jobs  has 
been  increased  by  the  demographic  bulge,  in  the  number  of  both  nonwhite  and 
wjftite  youths  and  by  rising  labor  force  participation  rates  for  $du1t  women 
and  white  teenagers.    To  a  significant  degree,  th§se  groups  of  workers  com- 
"pete  for  the  same  types  of- jobs'.    Because  of  discrimination  and  #a  relative 
lack  of  training,  nonwhite  teenagers1  have  fared  worst  in  this  competition. 
The  projections  indicate,,  however,  that'while  the  number  of  whites  16-to- 
24  years  of  age  will  peak,  in  1980  and  decrease  thereafter,  the  number  of 
black  youth  will  continue  to  increase. 
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WORKPLACES 
&CLA5SROOM5 

A  Partnership  for,  the  80's 


Unemployment  Rate  by  Age  &  -Sex, 


Percent  oftcfviKtn 
tabor  fore* 

405 


1956-1977 
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30 
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I^onwhite 
teenagers 
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40% 


35 


30 


25 
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15 
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1956 


19fe0 


1954 


1598  1 


.  1972 


1977* 


•Average  of  the  firr.  nine  months  of  1977  1  t 

Source^  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  end^T  reining  fie  port  of  the  Pre$tdent^ST7) 
y        f         *t\6  Employment  endSevings  Burnings  (vanoua  issues}. 

?oY  some  groups unemployment  in  the  last  twenty  years  "has  consistently  been 
nuch  hichey  than  that  for  others  —  in  good  times  as  well  as^bad.    Thus,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  white  teenagers  nas  regained  three  to  -four  t%in:es  as  nign 
as  t*.e  rate  for  mal-e  adults,  while  tne  unemployment  rate  for  bla^k  teenagers 
has  been  approximately  double  the  rate  for  white  teenagers.    Currently,  un- 
employment 'rate    for  black  teenagers  is  approaching  three  tines  the  rate  for 
In  addition,  rate^    for  all  groups  but  nonwhite  teenagers 
trend. 
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HISPANIC  IocKkJm 

Puerto  ricans, 

MHXCXN  AMERICANS, 
CUBANS' and  others 
^  of  Klaptnfc  decent  ^ 


There  are  substantial  differences  in  unemployment*  within  the  groups  of  Spanish- 
prigin  youths.    The  data  suggests  thtt  the^unemploymeru  rate  for  Puerto  Rican 
youths  tends  to  be  quite  close  to  that  for  black  youths.    While  still  higher 
than  the  average  for  all  youths,  the  unemployment  rate  for  Mexican-Merican 
youths  seems  to  be  much  closer  to  the  average  for  all  youth$.  Finally, 
Spanish-origin  youths  of  neither  Puerto.  Rican  nor  Mexican  descent,-  such  as 
Cubans  and  various  Latin  Americans,  had  an  unemployment  rate  lower  than  the 
Laverage  for  all  youths. 

Some  of , the  reasons  for  the  above-average  unemployment  among  most  groups  of 
Spanish-origin  youths  include  educational  disadvantages,  language  barriers, 
discrimination  and  location.    In  addition,  a  Significant  number  of. Mexican- 
American  youths  are  employed  as  migratory  farmworkers— a  sector  of  the  economy 
that  has  high  frictionaXand  high  seasonal  unemployment.  « 


0 

ERIC 


Source:  "Quarterly  Economic  Report  on  the  Black  Worier,"  National  Urban 
League,  Report  No.  11,  First  Quarter,  June,' 1978. 
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The  Chancesxi  Being  Unemployed  for 
Various  Youth  drdups 
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CIVILIAN  LABOR-FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES  OF  TEjENAGERS 
Age  16-19,  by  Race,  1954  to  1977 


1954    19S6    1968    1960    1962.1964    1966     19&8 ^  1970    1972    T97A    1976  *7 
'      ♦  %        Cttomfar  Yet  pi  ^  "\ 


SOURCE  Bureau  Of  Ubor  Statistic* 
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A  comparison*  of  unemployment  rates*  only  understates  racial  differences  in  the 
labor  force  status  of  youths.    Labor  force  participation'rates,  of  nonwhite 
teenagers  have  shown  i  long-term  downward  trend,  and  they  are  substantially 
below  those  of  white  teenagers*    In  addition,  the  gap  between  the  two  groups 
has  increased  dramatically  since  1964r   At  that  £ime.  the  nonwhite  J abor  force 
participation  r^ate  was  approximately  4QX  $nd  the  white  rate  was  approximately 
475.    8y  1977  the  white  labor  force  participation  rate  had  increased  to  almost  % 
68*  while  the  nonwhite  rate  had  dropped' below  402,  1  ^ 
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Disaggregated  Labor  Forde  Participation 
Rates  by  Age/Race  &  Sex  (1970-1977)  - 
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Muclj  of  the  reason  for  the  black  failure  to  gain  ground  economically  is 
revealed  by  "disaggregated"  Jabor  force  participation'  rates,  which  show  how 
many  of  the  potential  workers^ina  given  group  actually  *have  jobs.    In- no  age 
category  for  either  s#x  has  the  trend  of  t+iis  rate  favored  blacks  over  whites- 
In  a  few  categories ,^the  rates  have  run  essentially  parallel;  in  most,  whites 
have  gained  more  or  lost  less  than  blacks;  and  in  some,  including  those  for, 
males  under  25,  the  trend  has  be^n  down  for  blac£s^  up  for  whites.    (Based  on^- 
L^bor  Dept.  data,  which  1  i^mp  all  rionwhite  races.    Blacks  account  for  about  ' 
25  of  this  category).  ' 


Source:    Black  Enterprise,  June  1979. 
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Who's  Losing  Ground? 

^mpioyment/Populatidn  Ratios  Over  25  Years 
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PERCENTAGE  OF 

Unemployed  Youths 

FROM  FAMILIES.  BELOW  POVERTY  LINE  X1 977) 


lh&  percentage  of  unemployed  youff^  from  :f ami  1  i es  below  the 'poverty!  ine  was 
three  times  higher  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites* in  1977. 

Sou.rce:    Rockefeller  Foundation,  Conference  on  Youth  Unemployment 


Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion  that  teenagers  work  primarily  to  have  "pocket" 
money*  in  1969*70  145  of  black  teenagers  working* below  the  minimum  wage  level  . 
were  primary  wage  earners  for  their  families.    AS  another* indicator  of  links 
between  family  poverty  and  youth  unemployment,  black -family  poverty  was  905 
higher  irt\familigs  with  un&nplpyed  youths  .than  in  those  f>milifc5  with  'employed 
youths.  '  > 
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focusing  on  the  Heart  of  the  Problerp  i 

The  Location  of  Youth  Unemployment  .  *■ 
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Source:     Bureau  of  Laoor  Statistics.'  1978  Annual 
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Unemployment  by  Education,  Race  &  Age<i6-24> 
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Nonwirites  with  pne-to-three  years  of  college  have  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  whites  for  all  categories.    The  effects  of  discrimination  are  especially- 
Apparent  consTdering  fjiat  nonwhites  with  this  levels  of  educational  attainment  , 
have  higher  rates  of  unemployment  than  white  high-school  drop-outs. 
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'Projected  figures  are  based  on  Series  II  >of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  tht  Census,.  / 
'hMUorlcal  enrollment  data  Is*  for  total  public  and  non-public  regular  day  schools. 
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problem  of  high  school  dropouts 
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Unpublished  tables  from  Office  of  Education,  Education  Division,  KEtt 
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1980  Training  and  Employment  Special  Analysis,  CMB  7 
Employment  and  Unemployment  in  1978,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics       *  - 
Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President,  1978 
unpublished  data,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Equal&ing  Opportunities: 
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Current  Policy  ' 

One  of  the  hallmarks -of-  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training* 
Act  has  been  its  repeated  emphasis  on  linking  tocal  CETA  prime  sponsor 
employment  andjraining  programs  with'other .local  agencies.    The  various 
mandates  for  collaboration  have  produced  few  results,  however,  for  lick  of 
mechanisms  to  facilitate  the  process  of*  or  of  incentives  sufficient/to  ^ 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  cooperation.  •  * 

Thve  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977  includes 
the  usual  exortations  for  collaboration,  especially  between  CETA  sponsors 
and  local  education  agencies.    But* the  Act  also  includes  a  specific  mechanism 
to  spur  it:    a  provision  under  theuYouth  Employment  and  Training  Program 
reserving  22  percent  of  each  sponsor's  formula  allocation  to  be  administered 
under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  sponsor  and  the  local  education 
agency' (agencies^). 

The  importance* of  the  YETP  22  percent  set-aside'cannot  be  oyer- 
stated.    It  has  set  tn  motion  the  forces  necessary  for  genuine  coTUBoration 
between  the  education  establishment  and  the  employment  and  training 
establishment.    In  isolated  instances,  usually .where  schools  and  tETA  offices 
fcwere  already  working^ together,  alternative  education  programs  and  other  joint 
ventures  are  thriving,  ' 

The.  22  percent  s,et-as1de  appears  to  be  necessary,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  collaboration,   for  the  most  part,  the  results  of  fcETA-LEA  , 
collaboration  ire  uncertain,  formal  agreements  notwithstanding,  because 
there  are  considerable  impediments,  to  progress  in  the  collaborative  process. 
Administrative  and  substantive  differences  between  the  twOvinstitutions  stand 
tn  the  way,  <Jfonf1nanc1al  incentives  (o£  the  removal  of  disincentives]  are' 
necessary  along  with  more  substantive  guidance  with  regard  fo  program  models 
•and  institutional  roles.   So  far,  there  is  no  definite  policy  or  set-of 
mechanisms  to  move  the  tentative  CETArLEA'partnerships  beyond  thstr  present 
stage,  •  \  '  >■  1 

rn  the  final  analysis,  collaboration  between  the  manpower  and 
education  establishments  can  be  successful  only  if  It  \s  accepted  at  the 
local  level.    The  challenge  Is  coaxing  along  the  two  disparate  parties. 
Cases  of  healthy  CETA-LEA  partnerships  as  well  as  cases' in  which  ,there  are 
chronic. in  feelings  betweerPCETA  prime  sponsors  and  local  educators  bear  out 
the  conclusion  th#t  financtal  incentives  alonjs  are  not  SA^Icient.to  push 
the  collaborative  programs  already  established  beyond  the  rudimentary  stage,* 
or  even  sustain  the  progress  achieved  so  far.    Because  of  the^dministrative 
authority  that  local  CETA  sponsors  have  to  the  Department, of  Labor,  they 
cam  be  "won  over"  by  way  of  the  normal  prime  sponsor  qhanftel.    But  because, 
local*  schools  have- no  accountability  to  the  Labor  DeparjBtent  and  little 
accountability  to  the  U<S,  Office  of  Education,  the  route  for  influencing 
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them  must  be  less  direct.    Thev^ptfTnly  cannot  be  coerced.    Instead,  models  * 
for  policies,  programs,  a^eisTTaborati oh  are  needed.    If- they  can  be  used  to 
convince  focal  eduj^^rfabout  the  importance  of 'employment  and  training 
programs"  for^youtfC  the  validity  of  a  role  for  them  in  those  initiatives, 
and  the.  feasibility  of  developing  those  roles,  perhaps  £heir  cooperation  can 
be  won.    CETA  prime  sponsors,  however,  are  not  the  ones  to  provide  LEA  officials 
with  information  or  guidance.    While  they  are  applying  the  outside  pressure  for 
change  in  schools,  they^are  not  equipped,  nor  do  they  have  the  standing  in  the 
education  community  to  direct  such  change.    The  objective  then  is  to  utilize 
alternate  channels  for  influencing  local  education  policymakers.*  * 

The  Next  Step  .  * 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  already  relyingjpn  the  cooperation 
of  educators  in  a  number  of  interest  groups  ajid  associations  to  identify 
exemplary  employment  and  training  programs  based  in  schools  and  models  fof 
collaboration  between  schools  and  CETA  prtme  sponsors.    The  Department  has 
also  undertaken  a  number  of  joint  programs  with  the  U.S. /Office  of  Education 
in  implementing  and  evaluating  YEDPA.    The  leadership  in  the  Office  of  Career 
Education  and  Bureau  of  Adult  and  .Vocational  Education  has  been  especially  " 
cooperative,  endorsing  the  concept  of  CETA-LEA  partnerships  and  using  the 
access  they  have  ,to  local  schools 'to  provide  rideas  and  encoiiraqe  progress. 
Additional  measures  -and  a  clear  articulation 'of  some  current  ad  hoc  policies 
seem  necessa'ry  though.  i 

1.  Because  institution^  seem  most  subject  to  ahange  in  response  to 
pressure  initiated  from  the  outside  "and  endorsed  on  the  fhside,  the  Department 
of  Labor  ought  to  continue  its  strategies  of  relying  on  education  groups  that 
already  support  a  manpower-education  partnership  for  youth",  to  persuade 
other  educators.-  s 

2.  Changing  institutions  by  adding  on  nevTfunctions  is,  probably 
easier  than  changing  them  by  adapting  oldvfunctions  to  serve  new  purposes. 
Although  the  U,S«  Office  of  Education  ts  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  supporting  tjhe^  new  initiatives  under  YEDPA,  there  are  education 
laws  already  on  the  tropks  ttyat  can  serve  some  of  the  same  purposes  as  YEDPA. 
USOE  ought  to  review  implementation  of  those  Jaws  and  determine  whether  they* 
might  be  implemented  differently  to  better  complement  YEDPA.     \jj  , 

3*.    A  common  complaint  in  the  education  corr&nunity  is -that  educators 
(with  £he  exception  of  vocational  educators)  were  not  consulted  during  the 
development  of  YEDPA.    Debate  skipped  the  question  of  whether  education 
should  take  a  role  tn  employment  and  training  programs,  in  favor  of  the. 
matter\)f  defining  how  education  should  be  involved. 

Because  educators  ffeel  ¥€DPA  was  doneto  titan,  it  still  lacks  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  even  the  Washington  educatioingstablishment,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  educators  arcyjnd  the  couptry.    The^sincjle  most  feasible 
strategy  for  coalescing1 support  of  the  education  and  employment  and  training 
institutions  around  a  single  purple  might  be  to  create  a  shared  vested 
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interest  between  tjyan  by  developing  new  legislation  through  a  joint  process 
involving  education  and  manpower  interests.  * 

4.  Because  of  the  federal  character  of  traditional  "employment  and 
training  programs  and  the  relucfance  of  the  federal  government  to  take  aa 

*activist  role  in  local  education  affairs,  the  notion  of  CETA*LEA  dihkaqes 
may  pose  something  of  a  dilemma  for  policymakers  concerned  with  maintaining 
the  autonomy  of  local  schools.    But  since  LEA  cooperation  in  YETP  is  optional 
for  schools,  policymakers  should  not  adopt  the  alternative  suggested  by  • 
some  educators  of  giving  LEAs  unilateral  authority  over  YETP  set-aside  funds. 

♦  mis  is  because  where  sponsors  havevabdicated  authority  over  the  set-aside, 
the  resulting  school  programs  frefluehtly  have  been  conducted  without  regard 
to.overall  YETP  program  objectives  dr  other  CETA  youth  programs.  -  A  lack  of 
R:n2i!  ^P?nsor  authority  in  these  cases' has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  - 
YEDPA  dollars  and,  more- importantly,  provides  Itttle  incentive  or  pressure 
tor  changing  the  programs  /dhools  provide  or  improving  their  services  to 
economically  disadvantaged;  youth. 

^  In  order  to  assure  the  independence  of  LEAs,  however,  while  giving  ' 
them  a  piece  of  the  manpower  pie,  it  might  be  desirablei^Tfunnel  a  portion 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  prime  sponsor  allocations  down  to  the  local  leyel 
by  way^or^te  education  agencies,  and  require  LEA  officials  to  administer, 
that  money  undec^the  terms  of  an  agreement  negotiated  with^CETA  sponsors. 

5.  Whatever  the  respective  foles  that  CETA*  sponsors 'and  LEAs  may 
take  in  jointly-supported  local  education/training/employment  "systems"  for 
youth,  the  development  of  such  systems  will  take  time.    National  policymakers 
ought  to  take  this  into  account  in  establishing  objectives, and  timetables, 

or  expectations  will  outrun  what  is  feasible.  „      •  * 

■\  ' 


INTRODUCTION  ■ 

The , Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977 
(PL  95-93,  Title  III)  is  the  federal  governments  most  retent  response'  to 
the  trisis  of  youth  unemployment.    It- is  anSdd-ra  to  CETA  but) includes 
provisions  that  present  a  marked  departure'  from  "past  federal  manpower 
initiative^.    One  of  the. most  important  features  of  .the  1977  legislation  is 
its  emphasis  on  tying  local  manpower  programming  for  youth  to  the  system 
of  public  education.    Both  the  Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improvement 
(Projects  (YCCIP)  and  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (YETP).  call- 
for  development  and  reinforcement  of  linkages  between  a  community's 
employment-training  (CETA)  organization  and  its  locaf~e"tHi«;ation  agencies 

•  (LEAs).    More  significantly,  under  YETP,  a  minimum  of  22  percent  of  each 
local  sponsor's  allocation  is  reserved  to  be  administered  under  the  terms 

.  of  a  prime  sponsor-LEA  jointly-approved  program  for  employment  and  training 
services."  ^>  £ 

*>  ,•• 

Although  the  notion  of  mixing  education  with** employment  and  training 
is  neither  radical  nor/novel,  collaboration  between  schools  and  manpower* 
agencies  has  seldom  come  easy..    Coaxing  lgpal. manpower  administrators, 
though  not  simple,  fs<ji  fa-tfly  direct  process/,  thanks  to  the  accountability  they 
have  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    But  convincing  officials  and  teachers, 
in  LEAsr  is  another  story.    Numerous  conditions  and  influences  affect  the. 
posture  of  LEAs  towards  joining  education  andmanpower  services  for  YEDPA 
eligible  youth.    Some  of  these  grow  out  of  school^ppl icy  related,  for 
,  example,  to  length  of  the  schooT  day,  credential ing  of*  staff,  the  award  s. 
of.academic  credit,  ov  out  of  experience  schools  have  had  saving  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  or  underachieves .    Other  factors  affecting  LEAs' 
posture  towards  ln'nking  manpower  and  education  grow  out  of  a  complex  network 
'  ,  of  influence  exerted  by  interest  groups  with  thejr  often  conflicting 

objectives,'  programs  and  procedures.    These  various  influences  are  complicated 
furthe/ by  a  less  than- tidy  network  of  governmental  interests  (federa  Testate 
and  local),  the. many  professional  organizations  representing  one  or  another 
specialized' constituency,  the  internal  organization  of  a  Ideal  school  system,  ' 
and  its  constituencies  in  the  community  it  serves. 

From  evidence  collected\o  far  in  case  studies  conducted  by  „the 
..National  Council1  on  Employment  Policy  on  implementation  of  YEDPA,  it  is 

•  clear  that  the  22  percent  set-aside- for  CETA-LEA  agreements  is^a  useful 
starting  point  for  improving  relationships  between  loca\  CETA  sponsors  and  * 
schools,  and  for  developing  institutional  complementarity;  but  that  alone 

is  not  sufficient  for  obtaining  the  level  of  results  demanded  by'ex'isting 

•  program  goals.  . 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  first  to  review  the  progress  that 
.  local  CETA  sponsors  and  LEAs  have  made  towards  collaboration,  and  then  to 
offer  some  strategies  for  improving  the  durability  and  long-term  usefulness 
of  #ie  jpint  CETA-L£A  ventures.    In  order  to  a*chieve  the  second  purpose  of 
this  report,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  and  analyze  the  diverse  influences 
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that  bear  on  public  schoels  as- they  establish  procedures  and  make  policy, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  support  an  expanded  school  role  in  youth  employment 
and  training  programs.  ,  ' 

The  presumption  of  this  report  is  that  in  Wmulating  policy,  school 
administrators  look  beyond  ^financial  incentives  for  their  policy  cues.  Federal 
and  state  laws,  regulations  and  guidelines*,  and  their  accompanying  legislative 
histories,  of  course,  are  important.    But  so  too  $re  the  platforms,  statements 
of  belief  and  objective's  of  professional  or  political  national  and  state 
organizations and  pr&fession^l  journals,  reports,  and  research.    More  direct 
approaches  involving  workshops,  seminars,  lectures,  or  clinics  for  local  staff 
also'shape  local  policy.  \ 

}  1  This  analysis  starts  with  a  review  of  prime  sponsor-LEA  experience 

under  Y£DPA  so  far.    It  then  investigates  the  systems  of  governance  under 
which  LEAs  operate,  the  less  formarnetworks  of  influence  nkfon  them,  and^  the  ^ 
part  they  have, played  in  advancing  YEDPA  goajs  in  local  school  systems. 

r 

METHODOLOGY  '  «  ' 

The  analysis  of  early  prime  sponsors  and  LEA  experience  under 
YEDPA      -¥ETP  in  particular  —  is  based  upon  the  first  'three  parts  of  a  four- 
part  evaluation  conducted  by  the  National'Council  on  Employment  Policy  of-.. 
JEDPA  implementation  in  37  CETA  prime  sponsorships.    The  implementation?^ 
>  study  includes  extensive  discussion  about  CETA-LEA  agf*eemepts,  the  mechanics 
of  local  change  and  the  difficulties  encountered  along  the  road  to  collaboration 
The  findings  most  useful  for  this  analysis  are  in  the  secortd  and  third 
implementation  reports, -August  1978  and  March  1979' respectively. 

Data  for  the  second  p^rt  of  this  report  analyzing  channels  of 
influence  to  local  schools' other  than  CETA  prime  sponsors,  were  obtained 
from  a  aumber  of  interviews,  meetings  and  "mini-case  studies"  conducted    '  ( 
in  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1978.  '.Interviews  were  held  during  July,  August  ^ 
and  September '1978  wvth  representatives  of  those  national'  educational 
organizations  or  institutions  which  previously  had  taken  actjon  to  stimulate 
or  reinforce  linkages  between  the  education  community  and  the  employment/ 
training  community,  or  were  in  a  position  to  influence  the  education 
community  to  do  so.    The  organisations  represented  in  these  interviews  were: 

'  —   American  Vocational  Association  (60,000  vocational  educators) 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (42,000  guidance  1 
and  counseling  specialists)  *   •  ^ 

—  National  Parent-Teacher  Association ' (6.5  million  membership) 

;  «.  National  School  Boards  Association  (16,000  local  school 

districts)  ' 

—  Council  of  Great  City  Schools  (28  largest  urban  school  systems) 
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*—  .American  Assocjation  or  School  Administrators  (20^00  niembers) 
,-f  ^Institute  for  Educational  Leadership 


.—  America^F^deratiorKof  Jeachers  (2,500  locals) 


—  American  Association  of  fcommunity  and^unjor  Colleges 
(925  coimiun^ty  college  members  of  thC  1,235  existing) 

Natidnal  Manpower  Institute,  Work-Education^ Consortium 
(33  communitjies) 

I  '  i 

—  National  Governors1  Association  (all  states) 

*   *  I  /  '  \s  '  * 

.National  Conference  of  Stajte  Legislatures  (represents 
•  x  7,600  state  legislators) 

—  Council  of  Chief  State  Schiol  Officers  (all  states) 


—   National  .Association  of  Starae  Boards  of  Education  (51  of 
.57  state  boards)  $\ 

Office  of  Career' Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

~   Bujreau  of  Vocational,  Occupational  and  Adult  Education, 
U.S.  Of ft fib  of  Education  I 


'"Mini-case  study"  yisits  were  made  to  the  City  of  Baltimore  and 
the  Maryland  State  Education,  Agency  and  to  Springfield  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  the  Otjio  Educatipn  Agency*.  Jhe  community  visfts  were  nbt  undertaken   "  • 
with  the  expectation  that  universal  or  definitive  strategies  could  be 
formulated.    Rather,  the  objective  was  to  nap  the  local  leverage  points  in 
a  small  number  of  school  systems  in  order  to  pra$3de/some  notion  of  the 
complexities  of  the  mechanics  of  CETA-LEA  Collaboration  and  the  size  of 
achieving  that  on  ac  grand  scale.    The  conclusions  are  merely  suggestive, of 
tfie  national  picture,  and  might  be  regarded  mainly  as  hypotheses  for  testing 
with  further  research  or  issues  that  ought  jto  be  considered  in  the  process 
of  policy  formulation. 


•  i. 
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WHY  MIX  SCHOOL  AND  WORK? 

One  of  the  mostMmportant  features  of  YEDPA/is  .the  provision- 
reserving  a  minimum  of  22  percentRpf  each  prime  sponsors  allocation  under 
the  Youth  Employment  ana  Training  Program  to /be  administered  under  the  terms 
of  $n  agreement  between  the  sponsor  arid  locals  Education  agencies*  The 
'provision  was  included  in  the  law  in  the  hopes  that  it..wouldf>provide  an 
incentive  for  schools  aryd  CETA^  systems' to  work  together*  *U  the  words  of 
Senator  Jacob  Oavits^  a*co-sponsor  of  the  provision: 

...  competition  between  prime  sponsors'  and  local 
education  agencies  has  been  the  rule,  while 
cooperation  has-been  the  exception.  .There  is  a 
.  «  .  need  to  nudge  these  two  competing  systems  closer  -  *  ' 

-  together,  so  that  theJn^schoaU4abor^force-can  be 
servved  in  a  more  efficient , and,  sensible  -manner/ 

Citing  the  Senate -report  on  YEDPA,  he  added:  , 

The  Commifteevbelieves  it  is  essehtial  th^t  cooperation 
take  place  between  prime  sponsors  and  local  education 
agencies  in  providing  emplo^gdn^opportuni ties^and 
traioj^jj  and^upportive  services  for  youths  enrolled 
"in -school.    In  the  absence      sufch  linkages,  in-school'V 

-  youth  may  continue  to  be  served  by  two^eRarate  and 
competing  delivery  systems  which^iftrf^cate  their  labor    "  ^ 
jnarket  experience* at  a. critical  stag^  of  their 

transition  between  school  and  work.* 

The  Department  of  Labor 'willingly. adopted  as  one  of  its  objectives,  the  tying 
tpgether  o\  education  and  CETA,  but  expressed^  tone  of  caution: 

le.  mandate  for  a  local  education  agency 
(LEAj-CETA  agreement  will  not  by  itself  achieve 
educational  Reform  or  a  significant  res^ctaring  of 
-service  delivery  systems  in  most  cases. y*We  se&  it 
as  a  way  to  make  the  education  and  manpqwef  /Jfeypps" 
sit  down  and  talk  together  about  their  probf**^1 


.  .  progress,  and  aims  in  dealing  with  youth. *\  f 

^  .  ?9n  *  • 

^    .Not  willing  to  put 4 all  its,6ggs  ih  one- basket ,,/the  Department 
provided  discretionary  money  to  support  a  number  of  exemplary  in-school  youth 
job  programs  and  stressed  ties  between  sponsors  and  LEAs  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  academic  credft  under  the  Youth  Conmiunity  Conservation  and 


*Cotngress(onal  Record,  Senate,  July  21,  1977,  p.  S-12558.. 

**0;ffice  of  Yputh  Prdfi^ams,  U.S.  -Department  of  Labor,  MA  Planning 
Charter  for /the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977," 
August  1977/,  pp.  7-8.-     k       .  %3 

4  %i  "'33'9V  ' 


Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP).    The  Youth  Jncfentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Proj&cts 
•-(YIEPP),  an  experimental  initiative  testing  whether  a  guaranteed  v- 
encourages  youths  to  stay  in  school  requires,  by  virtue  of  its  .design,,  sor^ 
degree  of  cooperation  between  sponsors  and  schools.    But  cooperation  under 
YCCIP  is  occurring  generally  where  sponsors  and  schools  were  already  getti^i 
along*    Under  YIEPP,  some  degree  of  cooperation  was  necessary  for  sponsors  \ 
.to  survive  the  stiff  competition  for  the  limited  number  of  Y4EPP  grants. 
Furthermore,  less  than  4  percent  of  a^l  sponsorships  were  awarded  entitlement 
projects.  0 

4 

The  first  interesting 'question  then  is  not  whether  schools  and  prime 
sponsors  can  work  together;  there  are  always  the  exceptions'  to  prove  they 
can.    The  question  is,  instead,  can  such  cooperation  be  encouraged  across 
all  'sponsorships,  even  where  there  is  qo  history  of  cooperatioPr  between 
schools  and  the  manpower  community?  .Or,  more  to  the,  point,  how  effective 
has  the  current  tl  percent^set-aside  under  YETP  been  in  encouraging  local 
schools  and  CETA  prime  sponsors  to  work  together?   A  second  question  is,  if 
other  strategies  are  needed,  what  might  they  be? 


IS  22  PERCENT  ENOUGH? 


.    The  education  establishment  is,  by  reputation,  a  rigid  and  inflexible 
one  that  some  critics  say  changes  only  slowly..  But  the  last  two  decades  have 
demonstrated  that  public  schools  are  not  totally  isolated  from  changes  in 
the  rest  of  society,  and  that  they  can  respond  to  policy  emphases  coming  out 
of  Washington  as  different  societal  needs  have  appeared  or  as  findings  from 
research  dictated  better  ways  of  accomplishing^  existing  .goals.    In  the  post- 
Sputnik  era,  science  and  math  instruction  were'  upgraded  in  order  to  help 
put  America's  technological  research  and  .development  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  sex,  drug  and  alcohol ^education,  counseling  and  guidance 
services,  and  career  education  have  all  been  responses  to  more  recent  concerns. 

Unfortunately,  .the  public  schools,  by  and  large,  have, not  shown 
much  predisposition  to  participate*™  youth  employment  and  training  despite 
more  than  15  years  of  coexistence  with  local  programs.  '  But  at  least  part 
of  th£  reluctance  to  change  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  changes 
implied  in  the  calls  for*  a  ^reattfr  educatidn* role  in  the  employment  ancj 
training  administration  have  not  been  coming  frfim  within  the  education    \  / 
establishment,  but  from  outside,  frequently  as  part  of  an  explicit  criticr^y 
of  public  education.   And  while  there  are  ample  precedents  for  important 
changes  in  American  public  education,  thers  are  really  no  precedents  for 
change  as  controversial /as  that'ernE^ted  in  YETP  being  forced  by  agents  outside 
the  education  establishment. 

,    *       *  Evaluations  of  the~1mplementatfbn  of  YEDPA,  nevertheless,  show 
that  YEDPA  is  contributing  to  some  change  that  appears  necessary,  but  is  far 
from  sufficient  for  long-lasting  and  useful  institutionaTchange. 

* 

YETP  in  particular  has  succeeded  in  shifting  .the -immediate  focus 
of  debate  among  local  educators  from  the  question  of  whether  education  should 
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play  a  delibe^te  role  in  enhancing  the  employabil ity  <£f  youth,  to  what 

that  role  shoutoKbe.  '  This  does  not  mean  that  educators  have  decided  that 

employment  and  training  can  mix  With  education.    Local  educators"  are  now 

.  engaged  in  initiatives  that  try  the  mix,  though.    The  implication  is  that 

When  and  if  the  first  debate  is  resumed,  it  will  have  more  basis 'in 

experience  than  conjecture,  '  %  « 

* 

In  the  firrst  year,  there  has  been  a  record  of  some  success  and 
really.no  instances  of  outright  failure  among  the  37  prime  sponsors  examined 
by  theYEDPA  implementation  study  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  on 
Employment  Policy.  . 

Cooperation  between  prime  sponsors  and  local  schools  is  not  an  4 
,  ^untried  concept,  and  in  many  areas/  there  is  a  history  of  joint  efforts  tnat* 

predate  CETA.    There,  YETP  money  is  paying  for  work  experience  components   

added  on  to  career  awareness  and  slaTl  tra Tn i ng  r a qtfTri"  s ome  i ri stances 7"  is 
providing  money  for  extra  staff  in  the  LfcAs  ,or  forOliaison  staff' between 
LEAs  and  prime  sponsors. 

Most  prime  sponsors,  however,  started  with  no  established  links. 
Before  YEDPA  they  and  the  respective  local  schools  operated  in  relative 
isolation  in  spite  bf  their;  supposed  common  interest:    preparing  youths  for 
adulthood.    The  effect  of  YEDPA  in  these  areas  is  more  noticeable  and, 

^Jr&rrcf*  more  dramatic.    Virtually  all  prime  sponsors  succeeded  in  signing 
agreements  with  the  local  scRoqls.    But,  many-of  the  initial  *  agreements" 
were  not  thought  through  in  the  crisis  climate. of  implementation,  and  reflected 
more  the  aspirations  of  some  enlightened  individuals  (and  the  rhetoric  of  the 

vJLflepartment  of  Labor)  than  feasible  pcospectives  for  "action.    The  hasty, 
njid-semester  s'tart  of  the  first  year  programs  did  not^provide  adequate 
Opportunity  for  them  to  be  prpperly  implemented.    The  prevalent  pattern 
for  the.  second  year  of  programs  in  the  1978-1979  school  year  was  to  simply 
continue  the  first  year  designs. 

Even  with  a  sec(?nd  year  for  extending  programs  under  CETA-LEA 
agreements,  local  CETA  sponsors  and  LEAs  are  almost  certainly  not  going  to 
be  able  to  put  in  place  the  kind  or  quality  ,of  collaborative  programs 
envisioned  by  thi  architects  of  YEDPA,  because  the  process  of  getting  the 
two  systems  to  work  together  requires  more  than  an  orderly  planning  and 
,    implementation  period.    The  process  requires  solutions  to  some  fundamental 
•  problems  that  underlie  attempts  to  collaboration,  and  time  for  local  planners 
to  find  alternate  rputes  around  major  barriers.  * 


Pulling  The  Systems  Together 


The  process  of  pulling  togetherlthe  education  and  employment  and 
.•training  institutions  is  occurring  i/i  two  phases.    The  first  is  one  of 
administrative  detente  and  the  second  is  substantive  collaboration.    In  the 
familiarization  process  leading  up  to'  administrative  detente,  CETA  sponsors 
have  been -trying  to  live  down  bad  local  histories  of  manpower-education 
*  • 
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relations  or  the  more  general  problem  of  a  bad  CETA  reputation,  and  then 
*getting  past"  the  frictions  caused  by  procedural  differences  between  the  two 
.establishments.    Thanks  possibly  to  its  separate  .authorizing  legislation  and 
the  fact'  that  considerable  resources  are  earmarked  for  local  schools,  YEDRA 
was -not  perceived  by  nxfct.  schools  as  another  CETA  program  or  add-on  to  pre-  ° 
CETA  youth  Ifograms.    This  was  an  achievement  whose  significance  should  not 
"be'underestimated  since  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the  objection  some 
local  educators  have  had  to  mixing  manpower  and  education  has  reaTly  been 
an  objection  to  working  with  the  manpower  establishment. 

Procedural  differences  have  contributed  to  more  serious  chronic 
friction.    The  fiscal  year  for  CETA  sponsors  starts  in,  October,  while  for 
schools  it  starts  in  September,  January  or.  July^.    This  mismatch  plus  the 
accelerated,  patchwork  style  of  CETA  planning  which  frequently  is  not  complete 
until  days* before'  thj^start  of  the  new  year  (or-iven  after  the  start  of  the 
new  year)^ -have-made  it  difficult  for  schools-^  engage  irHhmg-range  Strategic 
plans.    Another  point  of  friction  encountered  in  planning  for  the  78-79 
school  year  programs  (but  not  encountered  inJ7-78  because  of  delayed  start- 
up) was  uncertainty  over  funding  levels  and  some  doubt  about  whether  changes 
.made  in. the  basic  CETA  legislation  would  also  affect  the  youth  programs. 
CETA-LEA  collaboration'  in  the  first  year  of  YEDPA  also  was  hindered  by  its 
late,  mid-semester  start-up^January-March  1978).    While  these  were  one- 
time or  only  occasiorjal  problems,  CETA's  comparatively  brief  history  has 
been  riddled  with  periods -of  funding  uncertainty,  constantly  shifting' 
priorities,  and  changing  regulations.    The  instability  that  this  has  built  into 
the  CETA  "system  is  not  likely  to  be  corrected  overnight  and  is  bound  to 

present  a  chronic  source  of  friction  in  CETA-LEA  relations. 

* 

Another  mismatch  between  local  schools  and  CETA  systems  is  in  their 
networks  of  accountability.   -LEAs  are  accountable  to  local  boards  of  education, 
perhaps  some  other  local  officials,  and  state  education  authorities.  CETA 
sponsors  are  .also  accountable  tp*<3>ocal  officials  but  usually  not  the  same 
ones  as  schools,  and  the  U.S.  Deparfment  of  Labor.    The  procedural  difficulties 
caused  by  these  two  separate  sysfeirs  having  to  clear  their  actions  with 
their  respective  authorities ^an  cause  delays  and  be  a  serious  hindrance 
to  a  long-term  stable  relationship.  1 

In  the  process  of  achieving  administrative  detente  there  has  also 
been  a  number  of  differences  between  CETA  systems  and  schools  that  can, 
perhaps,"  best  be  attributed  to  the  two  institutions  being  at  different 
stages  in  the  bureaucratic  aging  process.    The  education  establishment  is 
old  compared  to  almost  any  other  public  institution  and  ancient  compared  to 
the  CETA  system.    Career  structures .'administrative  models,  professional  . 
interest  groups,  and  credential ing  standards  are  firmly  in  place.  Tradition 
and  established  procedures  are  resistant  to  major  changes.    In  short  there  is 
an* institutional  identity  and  ~  more  important  ~  continuity.    The  CETA 
system  is  a  stark  contrast. 

Manpower, did  not  emerge  as  a  governmental  policy  area  until  the 
early  1960s.  -The  Manpower  Administration  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
which  has  been  the  focal  point  for  all  federally  supported  manpower  initiatives: 
was  oo't  established  until-1963.    It  has  been  the  only  permanent  fixture  on' 
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the  employment  and*  training  landscape  in  the  relatively  brief  time  since 
then  (it  did-  chang\its  name  to  the  Employnfent  and  Training  Administration  i 
in  1975).    The  present  network  of  CETA  sponsors  has 'been  in  place  only  since  • 
1974.    The  hybrid  manpower  field  has  a  fluid  literature  and  lacks  consensus 
.on  the  most  basic  paradigms.    Local  expertise  in  employment  and  training 
affairs  is  more  political  and  managerial  than  substantive  because  grantsmanship 
and  outguessing  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Labor  are  prerequisites  for 
survival.    Substantive  know-how  i.s  useful  but  not  indispensable  because  so 
much  of  local  policy  is  made  in  Washington. 

The  lffcal  CETA  systems  are  also  unstable  organizationally.  They 
have  frequently  attracted  talented  and  capable  administrators,  but  have  been 
unable  to  retain  them  in  the  atmosphere  of  fiscal  and  programmatic  uncertainty. 
The  Jack  of  opportunity  to  formulate,  local  policy  and  the  frustration  of 
having  to  respond  to  the  whims  of  Washington  effectively  reduce  incentives 
for  creativity  arfti  excellence:    The  consequent  high  staff  tuhioveru-bf 
complicating  the  challenge  of  day-to-day  management  virtually  erases 
institutional  memory — though  local  institutions,  CETA  offices  are  entirely 
federally  funded.   They  have  fared  well  financially,  but  their  reliance  on 
federal  money  and  chronic  last  minute  uncertainties  over  their  budgets  have 
undermined  their  perceived  staying  power  to  the  point  that  some  local  offices 
are  seen  as  being  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

■     The  marked  differences  in  the  character  of.lhe  LEA  and  CETA  , 
bureaucracies  inevitably  present  sources  of  friction.    While  there  are 
sufficient  instances  to  demonstrate,  that  CETA  sponsors  and  LEAs  can  work 
together,  in  fact  the  bureaucratic  differences  create  friction  that  can 
provide  convenient  pretexts  for  either  partner  breaking  off  collaboration. 
Since  there  are. intuitively  appealing  reasons  for  the  two  systems  to 
collaborate,  .however,  the  question  is  whether  the  substantive  differences 
are  sufficient  to  rule  out  joint  efforts.'   If  they  are  not,  it  seems  that 
if  there  is  a  willHo-work  together, -there  can  be  a  way. 


In  the  second  stage  of  the  process  in  which  local  schools  and  CETA 
sponsors. begin  working  together  —  that  of  substantive  collaboration  —  there 
appears  to  be  less  pervasive  points  of  friction  between  the  two  systems.  - 
Some  are  based  on  misinformation.    Rut  to  the  extent  others  are  based  on 
attitudinal  differences,  they  can  pose  systemic  obstacles  to  complementary 

-'systems.    Initially,  a  few  educators  voiped  concern  that  CETA's  emphasis 
on  job  placements  would  encourage  that  system  to  push  youths  out  of  school 
into  jobs.    In  fact,  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  encourage 
youths  to  stay  in  school  and  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  local  CETA 
administrators  have  taken  steps  to  remove  incentives  that  might  entice 

■  youth  to  drop  out.    There  have  been  no  substantiated  reports  of  students 
leaving  school  to  take  YEDPA  jobs,  and  so  that'issue  has  subsided. 

Targeting  employabil ity  services  by  income  has  not  subsided  as  an 
issue.    Although  CETA  administrators ,  as  a  rule,  are  locked  into  restricting 
services  to  economically  disadvantaged  youths,  school  administrators  object 
on  substantive  and  political  grounds.    They  do  not  believe  family  income  is 
a  reasonable  predictor  of  need  for  employabil ity  services,  and  they  are 
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Accountable  to  a  constituency  that  is  much  brdader  than  CETA  sponsors'  and 
therefore  less  tolerant  of  provisions  that  reserve  services  for  only  a 
few.  • 

The  emphasis  on  serving  the  dropout  population  now,  as  in  the' past, 
is  another  point  of  contention..  The  CETA  system  and  its  predecessors  have 
traditionally  served  dropouts,  blaming  schools  for  failing  to  adequately 
serve  kids  who  did  not  fit  the  normal  mode.    Some  local  educators  are 
objecting  to  YEDPA  now  because  programs  are  designed  to  "recycle"  dropouts 
back  into  regular'channels.    One  principal  complained  that  "...  the  very  ones 
that  had  been  kicked  out  used  CETA  as  a  way  to  get  back  .into  the  system." 
Most  educators,  though,  do  not  APpear  adverse  to  making  another  try  with 
dropouts.    The  controversy  arise?  in  the  debate  over  what  constitutes  effective 
alternative  educational  systems  for  those  persons. 


The  most  heated  CETA-LEA  controversy  has  been  over  the  award  of  .' 
academic  credit  for  work  experience  or  employabil ity  development  training. 
Some  local  discussions  have-sentered  on  xne  question  of  whether  credit  for 
employment -re la ted  experience  devalues  or  deemphasizes  credit  for  academic 
areas.    In  states  where  seniors  must  demonstrate  basic  competencies  to 
graduate,  teachers  sometimes  object  to  any  s&hopl  experience  that  detracts 
from  preparation  for  those  exams.    There  is  also  a  question  of  whether  local 
educators  can  make  policy  regarding  the  award  of  credit  without  specific 
state  mandates  on  the  subject.    These  debates  have  frequently,  however,  been 
used  as  smokescreens  to  conceal  the  real  issue:    the  turf  question  of  who 
decides  what  is  credit-worthy  experience;  schools  or  CETA  sponsors?  Educators 
see  the  certification  process  as  properly  a  school  role.    Employment^  nd  } 
training  personnel  concede  that  it  Is  appropriately  a  school  responsibility, 
but  then  go  on  to  criticize  schools  for  being  too  reluctant  to  support 
activities  involving  credit  and  more  to  the  point,  unwilling  to  make  an 
extra  effort  to  establish  education  alternatives  for  YEDPA-el igible  youth. 
In  some  areas  where  credit  is  awarded  for  work  experience  or  career  awareness 
training,. observers  note  educators  providing  no  more  oversight  than  sponsors 
had  proposed,  but  a  share  of  the  YEDPA^ie  has  succeeded  in  buying  their 
cooperation.  \ 

\  N 
Norte  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  CETA-LEA  relations  is 
unanticipated,  insuperable  or  irreconcilable.  •  They  may  provide  credible 
pretexts  for  inaction,  however,  where  local  sponsors  or  schools~~afe  not 
inclined  to  cooperate  because  they  do  not  see  the  value  in  it 'or  know  how 
to  do  so. 

It  appears  that' the  22  percent  set-aside  under  YETP  has  been \  / ' 
effective  in  encouraging  local  schools  arid  CETA  prime  sponsors  to  appp^ach 
one  another.    A  linkage  between  education  and  manpower  has,  to  a  degree,  been 
formalized.    But,  if  the  CETA-LEA  linkages  are  to  progress  beyond  "admini'strative 
detente,"  there  has  to  be  more  substance,  built  into  them.    While  the 
developments  so  far  do  not  preclude  that  from  happening—  indeed  a  cooperative 
posture  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  truly  productive  relationship  —  the  strategies 
for  making  it  happen  are  not  so  apparent. 
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C^TA-LEA  activities  may  acquire  substance  ove>  time,  but  the 
Jikelihood  of  it  happening,  the  value  of  the  content,  and  the  pace  at  which 
it  develops  are  all  problematical.   These,  uncertainties  are  inherent  in  any 
attempt  to  push  together  .at  the  local  level  two  establishments  that  have 
vastly  different  superstructures  or  administration,  statutory  authority, 
political  constituencies,  institutional  history,  program  objectives,  and 
client  groups.   The  peculiar  need  is  for  a  strategy  to  coax  collaboration 
between  a  federal  system  of  prime  sponsors  operating  manpower  programs  for 
youth  and  a  state/local  system  of  schools  providing  education  for  youth. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  $ble  to  steer  local  sponsor  programming 
into  conforming  somewhat  to' the  Department's  objective  of  better  CETA-LEA 
relations  through  its*:  regulatory  authority  *and  power  over  the^purse.  DOL 
is  also  providing  to  sponsors  a  degree  of  technical  assistance  and  information 
about  how  CETA-LEA  agreements  can  be  set  up  and  what  they  might  look  like. 

The  Dej>artm^  to  push  local  schools 

alone,  and  very  few  options  for  pulling  them  along.   The*  22  percent  set-aside 
under  YETP  i£. the  only  real  incentive,  but  DOL  alone  is  Dot  equipped  to 
develop  the  technical  assistance  or  program  models* that  educators  need. 
Evjsn  if  it  were,  the  DOL-prime  sponsor  channel  is  hardly  an  effective  conduit. 
Local  educators  are  not  inclined  to  take  the  word,  advice,  or  assistance  of 
employment  and  training  experts  without  the  imprimatur  of  and  collateral 
inputs  from  the  education  establishment.  t  . 

\ 
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■    EXPLORING  ALTERNATIVE  CHANNELS  TO  LEAs 

The  need  for  a  collaborative  effort^between  the  employment  and 
training  and'education  establishments  at  leveTs  other  than  the  local  level 
i$  necessary  if  local  CETA-LEA  programs  are  to  work.   This  need  was  foreseen 
in  the  legislation  which  includes  provisions  that  both  require  and  encourage 
cooperation  between  manpower  and  education  authorities  at  the  state  and 
national  level.  ^iFive  percent  of  the  total  YETP  allocation  is  available  to 
governors  for  providing,  among  other  things,  labor  market^  and  occupational 
information  to  prime  sponsors  ,and  schools,    ihe  ktz  also  alithTjrtzes^the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  innovative  and  experimental  programs  that 
feature  cooperative^greements  with, federal  educational  Agencies.   The  197& 
CETA  amendments  further  encourage  manpower-education  linkages  above  the 
.local  level  *by  increasing  the  allocation  to  state  vocational  education 
authorities,  to,  in  part,  increase  coordination  between  vocational  education 
and  CETA  establishments.   The  amendments # also  reserve  a  portion  of  the 
governor's  allocation  to  be  used , for  coordinating  the  activities  of  state^ 
manpower  services  and  state  education  agencies.    To  understand  the  potential 
utility  of  these  provisions,  it  is  useful  to  know  something  about  the 
education  establishment:    its  formal  structure  of  governance  and  its  informal 
channel^ for  influence. 


Local  Governance  ,  - 

.         „  . 

The  heart  of  the. public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
establishment  is  some  16,000  school  districts  in  fifty  states.    Local  public 
school  systems  are  governed  by  school  boards,  and  managed  by  superintendents. 
In  most  instances,  school  board  members  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
community  they  serve,  and  are  independent  of  the  other  local  elected  officials, 
mayors  or  county  commissioners,  for  example.    School  districts  also  usually 
enjoy  independent  taxing  authority.    The  lack  of  a  common  authority  over 
local  education  agencies  and  other  local  political  bases,  which  typically 
are  the  CETA  sponsors,  make$  compatibility  less  than  automatic  and  cooperation 
sometimes  an  heroic  act. 

■  Springfield,  Ohio  offers  an  extreme  case  of  diffused  authority.. 
Schools  there  are  independent. of  the  rest  of  local  government,  and  vocational 
education  is  administered  separate  from  the  other  education  programs. 
Nonvocational  education  is  handled  through  the  city  school  system  which 
reports  to  the  Springfield .board  of  education.    Vocational  education  is 
handled  by  county  joint  vocational  schools  which  are  supported  by  the 
Springfield  Public  Schools  ana  other  LEAs  in  Clark  County,  and  administered 
by  a  county  board  of  education. 
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The  county  joint, vocational  school  has  traditionally. been  involved 
with  county  manpower  program  initiatives  through  CETA  Title  I  contracts,  witfi 
the  county  CETA  office,    fast  of  the  services  under  those  contracts  have  been 
tor  adults,  however,  and  the  prospects  fortadopting  the  vocational  services 
for  YEDPA-el ignble  youth  are  not  promisingl    The  JVS 'has  a  long  waiting  list 
of  student  applicants  and  the  JVS  administrators^ prefer  to  select  for  enrollment 
youth  who  do  not  have  basi/5  education  deficiencies  or  other  difficulties  in  ♦ 
s<^iool.    Enrollment  of  YEDPA-el igible  youth"  in  JVS  is  unlikely  also  because  . 
vthe  County's  in-school-YETP  program  is*adminis'tered  by  the  city  school  system's 
career  education  offihe^^p  further '  hinder  cooperation  between  any  city  * 
school  YETP  actiyi^ies^d  JVS )  the  city  school  ! iaison  with  JVS  is  not  in 
the  career  educatio&_&ffice. 

....         Although  the  Springfiaid  city  school  system  has  established  a  strong 
.hil^tA  program  with  the  area  prime  sponsor,  top  level  support  within  the 
'schools  has  been  only  Mewarm.    The  superintendent  is  Wary  of  too  close  a 
relationship  with  the, prime  sponsor  because  administrators  in  the  sponsorship 
report  to  the  county  government,  and  he  does  not  want^the  schools-  accountable 
m*  any  way  to  the  latter.  .  > 

The  degree  of  cooperation  that  now  exists  between 'the' Springfield  • 
city  school  system  amn**. Clark  County  CETA  office  is'no  mean  accomplishment, 
given  the  potential*for  conflicts  within  the -education  system  serving  residents 
in  the  county  and  the  fact  that  the -school  systems  and  the  CETA- office  are  ' 
accountable  to  different  authorities.    The  success  in  this  instance,  under  • 
conditions  that  see*  almost  to  be  designed  to  thwart  cooperation,  can  be 
attributed  to-  the  willingness  of  the  two  parties  involved.    The  pHJme 
sponsorship  is  a  relatively  small  one  with  really  only  two  levels  fe'  ' 
decisionmaking.    It  is  one  in  which  the  youth  coordinator  has,  the-confidence 
of  and  ready  access  to  the  .sponsor 's  to'p  administrator.    Through  conscientious 
management  a/nd  a  low-key  style  of  doing  business,-  the  sponsorship  has  also 
managed  to  Stay  relatively  free  of  political  pressures  from  the  county  and 
been  able  to, operate  as  an  independent  agent.    Before  the  advent  of  YE DP A 
the  sponsor  staff  had  worked  with  the  Joint  Vocational  School  and  so  the 
staff  was  receptive, to  the  YEDPA  mandate  for  collaboration  with  schools. 

The  singTe  most  important  factor  contributing  to  cooperation  on 
the  p^rt  of  the  schools  has  been  the  presence  of  an  energetic  and  imaginative 
career  education  coordinator  responsible  for  conducting  the  city  school's 
demonstration  career  education  program  funded  with  state  career  education 
money.    Through  his  own  efforts,  he  kept  'abreast- of  YEDPA  as  it  evolved 
and  was  already  roughing  out  plans  for  school  involvement  by  the  time  the 
sponsor  received  notice  of  its  1978  YETP  allocation.    The  fact  that  some 
higner-ups  in. the  SpringfrsJd  hierarchy  were  receptive  to  the  notion  of 
m.jng  -rhool  and  CETA  also  Helped  immeasurably.  /  ■ 

Columbus^hio>^artfther  case  in  which  the  school-s  and  prime 
sponsors  report  to  different  authorities.    Yet  despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
less  fragmentation  on  the  education  side  than*is  found  in  Clark  County,  ' 
C-JuihDu-  CFTA-i.EA  relations  under  YEDPA  are  less  than  cordial. 
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,  '      The  history  of  manpower-education  relations  in  Columbus  has  been  one 
of  conflict  between  a  combative j  talk-oriented  manpower  agency  and  an 
education  agency  that  has  kept  $  distance  from  manpower  programs  forjfauth, 
but  does  not  appear  unwilling  to  cooperate:    The  Columbus  CETA  office  seems 
to  be  locked  into  a  management  policy  of  mininjal  change,  and  under  the  hectic 
YETP  implementation  conditions ,*was  almost  paralyzed.    To  the  extent  there  was 
an  identifiable  policy  for  the  YETP  22  percent  set-aside,  it  wa^s  to  resist  the 
involvement  of  the  public  schools,*  In  both  1978^and  1979  the  prime  sponsor 
practically  forced  nonf inancial;, agreements  upon  the  local  schools  th'at 
assured  only  a  token  role  for  educators.    These  have  been  in  lieu  of  the  more' 
substantive  role  originally  proposed,  by  the  schools  in  the  YETP  proposal 
they  submitted  for  1978,  but  which  the  sponsor  rejected  for  being  unresponsive  * 
to  the  problem  of  youth  and  because  the  schools  wanted  more  autonomy  than  the 
sponsor  was  willing  to  grant.  a 

In  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  cases,  mayors  or  other  chief 
elected  officials  have  direct  authority  over  school  board  members  and/or 
school  superintendents.    When  this  occurs,  the  chief  officials1  line_o£ 
authority  can  be  exercised  over  both  manpower  and  education  officials.  Hot 
surprisingly  ,>/hen  the  priorities  of  the  chief  elected  officials  include 
lijiking  employThent  and  training,  initiatives  to  education,  the  importance  of 
mechanisms  fostering  cooperation  between'CETA  and  LEAs  fades,  and  administrative 
and  substantive  differences  can1  be  minimized  by  forcfed^qreement  instead  of 
mutual  agreement.    But  even  this  structure  of  governance^mnot  guarantee 
harmony  or  totally  productive  CETA-CEA  relationships,  \ 

Baltimore  'is  one  of  the  minority  of y^ch^pl  systems  in  which  the 
school  board  is  appointed  by  the  mayor;  the-tfoard,  in  turn,  appoints  the 
superintendent..    Under  these  circimstances,  both  the  city's  manpower  administrator 
and  chief  school  officer  receive  their  policy  guidance  from  the  city's  top 
executive.    The  mayor's *pol icy  with  respect  to  youth,  employabil ity  +  and 
education  is  that  schools  "and  the  manpower  agency  are  expected  to  work  together 
towards  sowing  the*  city's  youth  manpower  problems.    To  the  extent  there  is 
significant*  effort  by  the  schools  today,  therefore,  in  addressing  youth 
employment  and  training  needs,  it  is  felt  to  be  influenced  in  large  part 
by  the  fact  that  the  mayor  ordered  it.  - 

.  .*> 

Without  that  unified  authority,  it  does  not  seem'likely  that  the 
Baltimore  *ETA  sponsoj  and  the  LEAs  would-have  worked*  together  as,  well  as 
they  have.    Perceived  school  r&istance  to  providing*  for  the  educational  needs 
of  dropouts  led  the  mayor  to  place  administrative  supervision 'of  one  major 
alternative  education  program  for  dropouts  in  the  hands  of  the  manpower  agency. 
Under /this  arrangement,  the  schools  provide  teachers  for  curriculum  development" 
and  instruction,  but  the  teaching  staff  is  accountable,  in  part,  to  the  manpower 
agency.    Employment  and  training  programs  for  the  in-school  population  have 
been  organized  within  the  school  system's  vocational  education  departments 
The  manpower  agency  cooperates  -in  developing  work  experience  slotis  for  CqF 
eligible  youth  in  th6  programs.1  In  addition,  skills  centers  are  being 
instituted  in  the  schools,  but 'pversjght  responsibility  goes  to  the  mayor's 
manpower  and  economic  development  representatives.  \  ~* 
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In  other  connwnities ,  where  there  is  no  single  policy  authority  '  - 
.over  CETA  sponsors^ and  LEAs,  cooperation  does  occur,  as,  for  example,  in 
.Springfield,  Ohio/  The,  impact  seems  to  be  lessened.    However,  the 
permanence  of  change  is  uncertain,  and  the  pace  tff  change  may  be  slower. 

■f 

« 

Other  Influences  on  LEAs 

Local  governance  is  not  the  only  factor ^ipi  nging  directly  on  LEAs, 
and.  indirectly  on  prime  sponsors.    There  are  less  structured  influence  networks 
at  work  that  school  administrators  find  at  times  to  be  no  less  compelling 
than  formal  authority.    Even  in  Baltimore  which  by  most  measures,  seems  to- 
have  achieved  effective  involvement  of  local  schools,  and  where  there  is  no 
♦lack  of  formal  guidance,  local  job  markets  and  employer  attitudes  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  role  that  schools  take  in  manpower  programs.  The 
highly  competitive  industrial  job  marke£\in  downtown  Baltimore  attracts 
jobseekers  from  the  city  as  well  as  from  the  grbwing  Baltimore  suburbs.  In 
this  climate,  the  schools  admit  that  they*"cream"  in  the  selection  and  placement 
of  work  experience  students*  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  student  • 
the  schools  can.  produce  and  be^t  out  the  competition  fr^om  suburban  schools. 

There  is  ajfcrong  suggestion  that  schools  which  have  developed 
productive  1  inkageSr  wrth  the  business  and  industries  of  their  communities'     »  - 
are  better  able  to  mount  successful  youth  employment  programs,  particularly 
as  work  experience,  cooperatfye  education,  and  job  placement-^re  concerned. 

9  - 

In  Baltimore,  there  has  been  a  history  of  highly  visible  involvement 
of  industry  with  schools  since  civil  disturbances  in  Baltimore  in  the  mid- 
1960s.    Following  those  disturbances,  several  business  leaders  in  the  city 
who  we're  concerned  about  the  role  the  private  sector,  could  play  in  improving 
life  in  the  city,  formed  a  group  that  started  taking  a  critical  look  at  'the 
schools  and  offering  suggestions  for  improvements.    Significantly,  the  schools 
proved  receptive  to  the  criticism  and  to  making  changes.  <     ,  v 

Since  it  was  established,  the  group  representing  both  employers  and 
schools  has  served  as  an  umbrella  organization  sponsoring  programs  to  up-  ' 
grade  reading  and  arithmetic  instruction,  cosponsoring  with  the  Maryland 
Council  of  Economic'  Education  a  project  to  assist  teaching  principles  of 
economic  education,  underwriting  a  program  to  give  all  children  greater 
awareness  of  the  world  of  work,  supporting  a  computerized,. individual ized 
learning  project.    The  group  and  some  of  the  corpo/atiotis  it  represented  also 
participated  in  a  dropoyt  prevention  program  funded  with  Elementary  and 
Secondary' Education  Act  money'.    More  recently  Several  Baltimore  businesses 
have  taken  part  in  "Adopt-a-School ,"  a  program  in  which'  individual 
corporations  have  developed  cooperative  relationships  with  nearby  schools, 
and  provide  assistance  in  such  activities  as  counseling,  serving  on' 
vocational  advisory  committees,  and  providing  opportunities  for  work 
experience,  cooperative  education  and  other  job  placement  programs. 
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N     Schools  have  continued  to  be  receptive  to  the  partnership  with  the 
employers  for  a  number  of.  reasons.    For  one,  industry  is  not  telling  the 
schools  how  to  teach  —  that  is  recognized  as  the  schools'  responsibility  and 
expertise.    £or  another,  industry  has  assisted  in  finding  jobs  for  students. 
Furthermore,  industry  has  stayed  out  of  the  political ^arena  where  education 

priorities  are  set.  ' 

V  _ 

*  The  linkages  developed  between  Baltimore  schools  and  businesses  may 

be  an  important  part  of  the  foundation  for  the  more  recent  CETA/YEDPA  program 
initiatives.    The  concept  of  combined  academic/work  programs  was  tested  and 
successfully  applied  by  business  and  schools  at  their  own  direction,  before 
YEDPA.    The  businesses  saw  economic  gains  in  investing  in  education  and 
training  of  students  who  would  eventually  find  their  way  as  employees  into 
their  plants  and  offices.    The  schools  saw  educational  gains  and  the  potential 
for  more  "relevant"  education  through  contacts  with  a  larger  world  outside  the 
hool  building. 

LEA  ties  to  industry  in  Springfield  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  are,  less 
formalized ^ancU^bmprehensive  than  they  are  in  Baltimore,  and  observations 
are  certainly^  less  conclusive  when  it  comes  to  judging  the  impact  that  local 
businesses  might  have  on  LEA  policy  regarding  school  and  work.    In  both  areas 
the  vocational  components  are,  of  course,  sensitive  to  placement^pportunities 
for  graduates.    But  since  the  interests  of  local  businesses  appearsto  be  short- 
term,  extending  only  as  far  as  getting  trained  workers  at  minimal  cost,  the 
only  real  influence  they  have  is  in  encouraging  schools  to  select  the  best 
qualified  youth]  for  participation.    This  simply  reinforces  a  bias  popularly 
attributed  to  vpcational  education,  against*  serving  "problem"  youth,  and  it 
does  not%  prod  the  vocational  educators  or  other  educators  in  the  directiop  of 
more  cooperation  with  prinjS  sponsors.    If  anything,  the  situation  militates 
against  it. 
♦ 

One  Model  of  L'ocal  Influence 


The  three  ingredients  that  seem  to  be  most  important  in  determining 
the  way  the  Baltimore  business  community  has  influenced  the  school  system 
are  a  mutual  perception  of  objectives;  that  serve  a  Common  interest,  a 
flexibility  and  willingness  in  the  business  community  and  the  school  system 
to  undertake  cooperative  efforts,  and  time.    These  ingredients  are  important 
to  keep  in  mind  when  considering  tfte  impact  YETP  can  have  on  public  education 
because  they  might  be  seen  as  the  components  -of  an  effective  model  for  long-** 
term  influence  on  a  schofcl  system.  *  *% 

Assessing  local  CETA-sys'tfims  in  terms  of^fthether  or  not  they  can  * 
influence  local  educators  in  the  same  way,  it  appears  that  YETP  has  some 
handicaps  to  overcome.    Maybe  the  most  important  one  is  time.  Sustained 
relationships  seem  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  changing  LEAs  for  two  reasons; 
First,  becaus.e  rapid  change  cannot  be  accommodated,  and  second,  because  * 
sustained  interest  seems  to  be  an  indicator  of "commitment  for  which  short- 
term  funding  and  forceful  rSH^toric  gtre  poor  substitutes."    If  the  propensity 
of  national  policymakers  for  frequent  shifts  in  manpower  policy,  and  their 
impatience  for  quick  results  is  any  indicator  of  future  pattern?',  there 

*■ 
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appears  to  be  little  |ikelihood  that  YETP  can  provide  the  basis  for  a 
long-term  relationship  between  LEAs  and  prime  sponsors. 

.   It  ."Is  also  not  clear. that  the  commitments  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  to 

developjng  CETA- LEA  linkages  reflect  genuine  local  sentiments.   YETP  money 
is  federal,  not  local'mdney  and  its  purpose  is  seen  to-be  supporting  federal 
objectives  which  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  local  objectives,  and  are 
therefore,  not  necessarily  compelling. 

Strengths  that  GETA  YETP  administrators  have  in  their  favor  are 
flexibility  and  adaptability.   The  program  allows  sponsors  the  opportunity 
to  implement  a  wide  range  of  possible  activities/  But  this  can  perhaps  be  • 
parlayed  better  into  a  strength  for  dealing  with  LEAs  not  by  CE$A  sponsor 
innovations,  but  by  sponsors  being  permitted  to  *go  along  with  innovative 
projects  developed  by  schools.   There  are  two  barriers  preventing  that  from 
happening,,  though.   The  first  is  one  of  accountability  for  the  YETP  money;  -  -  - 
some  sponsors  are  reluctant  to  loosen  their  grip  on  money  if  they  still  are 
ultimately  responsible  for  funds  that  may  be  misspent.    The  second  problem 
is  more  one  of  turf,  like  the  one  seen  in  Columbus,  in  which  sponsors  are 
unwilling  to  enter  any  relationships  in  which  they  do  not  have  a  strong 
upper  hand.    There,  the  CETA  system  is .thwarting  what  meager  influence 
employment  and  training  policies  can  bring  to  bear  on  public  schools. 

State  Level  Influence  on  LEAs 

In  the  formal  scheme  of  things, /focal  education  agencies  are 
actually  creatures  of  the  state.   They  exist  at  the  sufferance  of  the  state 
and  have  taxing  authority,  policy  and  administrative  authority  given  them 
by  state -constitutions .and  laws.    But,  by  tradition,  LEAs  have  evolved  as 
relatively  autonomous  units  and  the  amount  of  actual  influence  that  state 
education  agencies,. state  school  superintendents,  and  state  boards  of 
education"  have  on  them  is  hot  as, great  as  the  formal  hierarchy  might  imply. 

.  State  education  authorities  are  not  effective  leading  dramatic  - 
departures  from  established  policy- and  the  status  quo.    They  are  not  in  a 
position  to  force  unpopular  policies  on  unwilling  local  educators,  Although 
they  can  lead  some  policy  change  at  the  margin  and  provide  technical  assistance 
jto  help  local  schools  along,  they  are  not  equipped  nor  inclined  to  direct 
state-wide  policy  overhauls,  especially  with  regard  : to  something  as  controversial 
and  uncertain  as  YEDPA  and  policies  for  schpol  participation  under  the  YETP 
ZZ  percent  set-aside  provisions,  •» 

-     '.  ,  Tfl1s  doef  not  imPly  that  the  role  of  SEAs' has  necessarify  been  one 
of  disinterest  or  inaction.    It  does  impiy  that  state  education  agencies 
cannot  be  expected  realistically  to  be  agents  of  sweeping  change  in  public 
school  systems, ^ 

Cu  \ 

.   rlDe  two  states  studied  for  this  evaluation  present  polar  examples 

•of  the, roles  that  states  have  taken  in  providing  leadership  with  respect  to 
the  role  that  LEAs  ought  to  take  in  local  YETP  programs.    Ironically,  the 
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local  results  of  the  state  level  efforts,  although  not  absolutely  conclusive, 
do  not  seem  to  differ  remarkably. 

The 'Maryland  St^teHEducation  Agency  (SEA)  has  taken  an  active  role 
at  the  local  level  dissemihating  information  about  YEDPA  and  encouraging 
LEAs  to  cooperate  with  CETA  sponsors.    Two  months  after  enactment  of  YEDPA, 
>the  state  education  agency  appointed  a  department-wide  task  'force,  which 
together  with  the  State  Manpower  Planning  Office,  sponsored  a  meeting  for  LEAs 
and  prime  sponsors  on  YEDPA  and  stressed  the  need  for  Strong  1 inkages.be tween 
the  two.    The  heads  of  the  education  and  manpower  agencies  also  signed  * 
letter  endorsing  CETA-education  cooperation,  and  $ent  it  to  all  CETA  sensors 
and  LEAs  in  the  state.  •  ,i7  \ 

~\ 

At  the  state  level  the  SEA  has  taken  an  active  role  tying  work  and 
education  together.    The  SEA  itself  was  appointed  prime  sponsor  for  the 
\Ba  1  a nca'-of -State.  CETA  program,  and  the  SEA  educational  coordinator  for  CETA 
tanning  sites  or^  the  state  manpower  planning  council.    Although  the  SEA 
appointed  task  force  completed  its  charge  after  several  more. meetings,  a. 
SEA  representative  continues  to  contact  prime  sponsors  and,  when  asked; 
provides  technical  assistance. 

"  Aside  from  .the  state-level  impacts  of  its- activities,  the  .impact 

of  the  state  edlldation "agency 's  e^husiastic  support, is  uncertain.  Virtually 
all  local  CETA  sponsors  in  Maryland  successfully  negotiated  agreements  with 
locaKschools.    But  virtually  all  prime  sponsors  in  all  states  concluded 
CETA-LEA  agreements  with  and  without  the  help  of  state  level  administrators,/, 
and  in  Maryland,  Baltimore  city  schools  concluded  their  agreements  with  no 
help^jfrom  the  state.    In  the  few  cases  where  sponsors  and  LEAs  had  serious 
difficulty,  the  SEA  provided  outside  encouragement  and  assistance  until  an 
agreement  was  reached.    But,  even  in  Maryland  with  its  active  state  support 
for  YEDPA,  the  state  level  education  and  manpower  administrators  have 
cultivated  a  restrained  policy  of  providing  specific  guidance  and  help  only 
when  requested  by  local  officials.    Consequently,  it  seems  that  the  state 
level  education  office  may  be  providing  usefu]  assistance  in  the  ^reas  where 
schools  had  already  accepted  the  basic  policy  of  linkingM^ETA  and  schools/ 
But  because  of  the  receptive  posture  of  schools  in  those  areas,  it  seems 
safe^o  assume  that  sponsors  and  schools  would  have  achieved  some  degree,  of 
success  in  implementing  joint  efforts  even  without  assistance  from  the 
state.    On  the  other  hand,  LEA  officials  who  had  al ready' decided  against 
cooperating  with  CETA  sponsors  would  not  have  invited  the  statet  education 
officials  in  to  provide  assistance  anyway. 

The  attitude  of  state  leyel  administrators  fn .Ohio,  stands  in 
contrast  to  what  has  been  happening  in  Maryland,    Neither  the  state  education 
agency  nor  the  state  office  of  manpower  development  t&ok  much  initiative 
in  announcing  YEDPA  to  local  schools.    The  SEA's  own  involvement  in  CETA*  . 
appears  to  have  been  nominal.    Except  for  s.ome' level  of  fupd'ing  for  the 
Independent  career  education 'pilot  projects  the  state  is  .supporting  and  a 
brief  announcement  (but  nodis  currian)  about*V£TP  at  a  state  school 
superintendents1  meeting,  the  s,tate  has  provided  no  policy  guidance  with 
regard  to  linking  schools  and  CETA  sponsors/,  The  only  steps  takers  in  the 
15  months *fol 1 owi ng  enactment  of  YEDPA/werte  the  appointments  of  an i  /SEA 
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representative  to  the  state  manpower  council,  and  an  employment  and  training 
representative. to  the, state  education.. council.  w  s 

In  Springfield,  the  only  case  observed  in  Ohio  where  ah  LEAi  actively 
•pursued  collaborative  awgngements  with  the  local  prime  sponsor,  events 

SZt°3Khi-  S?SfiSi«!!!  any12PEreSiable  state  roW^  The  onl*  stat*  involvement 
that  might  be  identified  would  be  the  state  support  of  a  pilot  career- 
education  project  in  the  Springfield  school  system.   The  career  education    •  ' 
SJJSI  has.5een       focal  point  for  the  LEA-CETA. interface,  and  since  the 
J  IfV°fi£  notJexi8t  without  the  state  support,  an  indirect  state  role 
might  be  inferred.    But,  at  best,  it  has  been  a  very  limited  role.    Despite  . 
tne  interest  of  the  State  in  supporting  several  career  education  pilot 

ffih^Hh  J  ?  ha!  5een  a  distinct  lack  of  state  leadership  in  providing  them 
with  technical  assistance  and  certainly  not  state  pressure  guiding  the  content 

wL!°c?  nCre^edUcat!°I!  pities.    The  state  career  education  administrators. 
w93'!ilJ?t*nth  regard  t0  how  local  career  education  projects  might  interact 
wittf  YEDPA,  or-  participate  1n,CETA-LEA  agreements.  ^       f  inwra" 

ift  mnn+L  ?tafe  education  agency  provided  little  goi dance  in 'the  first 

18  months  of  YEDPA  to  local  administrators  interested  in  developing'policies 
with  regaY-d  to  the  award  of  academic  credit  for  work  experience  or 
emp  oyabiVity,  development  classes  offered  under  VETO.    In_the  absence  of 
explicit  state  guidelines,  on  the  subject,  LEAs  were  reTwtanbte^gr  ahead 
on  their  own  in  awarding  credit.   In  the  second  year,  however,  solLkEAs  » 
such  as  Springfield,  have  established. modest  provisions  for  awarSng  credit, 
but  only  for  classroom  experience.    There  are  plans  for  the'stafftto  establish 
a  number  of  pilot  programs  in  local  schools  for. the  1979-1980  School  y§ar, 
to  test  some  models  for  the  award  of  academic  credit  for  work  experience: 
Those  models  are  expected  to  involve  some  varia^jff  the  present  regulations- 

!c5i?Ls!!ir  t0  monitor  a-nd  ^«™Bwtudent  work,  assignments.  . 
we-mrylandvSta^dumion-agen^crtsrmore  wiTiThg  to  relax  the  rules  - 

STJSi*  •  *aw1  °t  atrademic  credit  for  work  experienced  thanks  to  pressure 
from  YEDPA  .interests  inside  and  outside  the  SEA.    But  even  In  Maryland  it 
•eeJrnIlkfly  that ,SEA  endorsement  of  ."the  credit  for  work  policy  espoused  ' 
in  YEDPA  is  more  likely  .to  manifest  itself  as  a  relaxation  of  current  ruW 

JKn.     aJfirmat!ve  action  to  encourage 3 local  educators  to  award  credit  for 
YEDPA  work  exf^enence.  .  , 

y\  -.  >  -       -  " 

The^federal  Presence  in  Education  '  *        <!  - 

r      ;  ;   - 

;    .Because  education  has  been ^by tradition  and  as  interpreted  in  ' 
.constitutional  law,  a  matter  reserved  ultimately  to  the  states,  the  federal 
role  in  education  has  b6en  supportive  and- supplemental    first  as  a  statistics 
gathering  agency,  then  as,  a  .research  and  demonstration' agency.    Only  in  . 
the  past  few  decades  has  the  federal  gbvernm'ent  attempted  a  more. active  role, 
stimulating  state  systems  to  advance  the  quality  and  "equality  of'  their, 
education  through  a  variety  of  economic  incentives.    More  recently,  the 
courts  have  lent  a -degree  of, enforcement  authority  to  the .federal  educatifor 
presence-,  largely  in  connection  with  pursuing  equal  educational  opportunity. 


The  federal  government,  however,  continues  to  take  a  backseat  to  state  and 
local' authorities  in  formulating  educational  policy.    As  a  result,  except 
in  the  *rena  of  equal  opportunity  (including  compensatory  education),  there 
♦is  no  definitive  national  education  policy.    The  federal  governments  program 
interests  are  generally  added  on  to  the  state  and  local  priorities. 

Furthermore,  alttoftagh  federal  education  expenditures  run  into 
bilTitins  of 'dollars,  they&re  small  in  comparison  to  tfh'e  state  and  local 
resources  —  only  about  '8  pefcent  of  total  education  expenditures.  Because 
of  the* primacy  of  state/locad  authority  in  public  education,  HEW  is  reticent 
to  exercise  enforcement  power/and  because  the  federal  dollars  are  small 
relative  to  other  revenues,  local  education  agencies  do  not  feel  much  urgency 
.    to  be- responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.    This  becomes  most- 
apparent  when  one  observes  the  wide  diversity  of  programs  offered  by  schools 
and  the*widely  varied  .priori  ties  they  assign  to  then.' 

Diversity  of  education  programs  from  community  ptd\community  is 
held  dear.,  for  political  as  Weljl  as  educational  reasons*  because  schools  are 
hefci  to  be  social izers,  bringing  the  values  and  aspirations  of  the  young 
closer  to  those  of  the  community  jtfhich  supports  them,    IT  was  primarily  for 
this  reason  that  today-,  twenty-fi#e  aears  after  the  Brown  decision,  the 
issue  of  school  desegregation  has, not  yet  been  totally  resolved,    Jt  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  evenjf  the  federal  "education  establishment  had 
gooe  full  speed  ahead  supporting  local  CETA-LEA  collaboration,  it  could  not 
have  leveraged  much  action. at  the  local  level.    But?,  at  least  initially,  the 
education  establishment  —  the  federal  plrt  included  —  was  not  inclined  to 
go  full  speed  ahead  in  support' of  YEDPA  because  it  was  not  consulted  in 
the  process  of  YEDPA  authorization.    Hence,  there  was  little  reason  dr 
opportunity  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  formulate  policy  to  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  Department  of  Labor's  implementation  efforts. 

In  fact,,  however,  ^n  the  months  after  YEDPA  was  signed  into  law, 
the  USOE  showed  some  willingness  to  go  along,  on»a  cooperative  basis  with 
,  .Labo?*  Departments  Office  of  Youth  Programs.    Judged  by  the  standards  of 
■jl    cooperation  that  existed  between  OE  and  DOL  before  YEDPA,  the  cooperation 
between-  the,  two  agencies  that  exists  now  is  something  of  a  breakthrough.' 
The  mere  lack  rff  hostility  between  Labor  and  the  vocational  education  office 
irt  OE  would  have  beerr  an  improvement  over  the  usual  relationship  that  has 
^existed.    But  the/positive  interest  in  collaboration  and  joint  activities 
^  that  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs  has  undertaken  with  the  vocational 
'.educators  and  career' educators  in  OE  is  unprecedented  in  HEW-DOL  relations 
centering  around  CETA.  *         „  *  ^  • 

What  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 'is' Doing  Under  YEDPA 

^  —Federal  policy  in  support  ofYJTOPA  was  initiated  with  an  August  1977 

.memorandum  of  understanding  signed  jptfftly.  by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  fnd  Welfare,  to  work  together  in  a  number  of  ways,  including 
establishment  of  an  interagency  coordinating  panel.    HEW  was  to  "seek 
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to  ensure  the  involvement  of  local  education  agencies  and-organizations  in' 
the  operation  of  youth  programs  ..."  by  developing  new  education  and  work  ^ 
models  for  dissemination  to  local  school  districts  and  CETA  prime  sponsors, 
and  working  with  the  Department  of  Labor  on  models  for  awarding  academic  credit 
for  work  experience .    HEW  also  agreed  to  assess  alternative  education  systems 
,  already,  in  place  or  sponsored  unaer  YEDPA,  and  help  establish  and  evaluate  * 
community  and  state  level  councils  for  encouraging  collaboration  between 
schools  and*  employers.       .  ■ 

III  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  memorandum  of 
understandmgu  WEW  has  already  engaged  4n  a  number  of  projects  with  DOL 
including  j^Tt  evaluations  of  CETA-LEA  agreements,  and  is  utilizing  its 
channels  to  local  officials  to  encourage  cooperation  between  vocational 
education,  career  education,  and  pos£-secondary  education  components,  and 
local  manpower  administrators  implementing  YEDPA. 

USOE  has  been  quite  cooperative  in  adding  YEDPA  activities  to 
its  established  workload.    But  achievitigcharuje  by  adding  on  new  responsibilities 
is  not  the  same  as  achieving  change  by  ma^rng  adaptations  in  old  responsibilities 
The  education  establishment  in  HEW  might'be  able  to  leverage  some  of  its 
influence  under  legislation  other  than^YEDPA  to  support  closer  cooperation 
between  education  and  preparation  of  youth  for  the  world  of  work. 

A  review  of  current  education  legislation  on  the  books  provides 
some  ideas  for  the  potential  access  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  to  local 
educational  administrators,  and  more  importantly,  the  existing  overlap  in 
purposes  and  objectives ^  between  this  legislation  and  YEDPA.    The  laws  now 
in  force  already  establish  program  activities  similar  to,  or  at  least 
consistent  with  aome  of 'those  encouraged  .by  YEDPA.    They  also  establish 
precedents  for  income  targeting  proviiions  and  steering  education  services 
to  pupils  not  usually  well -served.  v 

-  While  the4<tent  of  USOE  authority  over  school  districts  is 
constrained  by  statute  and  tradition,  existing  legislation  permits  USOE  to 
provide  incentives  through  regulations &and  awards  of  particular  discretionary 
projects  for  state  and  local  education  agencies  to  pursue  some  of  tfte 
objectives  af  YEDPA.    USOE  can  also  influence  state  education  agencies 
administering  federal  formula  funded  programs. 

r 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Title  !_,  Part  A,  Subpart  1* 
(.Formula -funded  with  state  authority}  : 

•  -   Sec.  101.    Purpose;    to  assist  /States/  to  extend, 

improve,  and  where  necessary,  maintain  existing  ' 

*  programs  of  vocational  education,  to  develop  new 
programs  ...  an^i  to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  ...to  continue 
their  vocational  training  on  a  full-time  basis   


^Emphasis. added 
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-  -  ■  Sec.  105(a) (15) .    Any  State  which  desires  to 
»  participate  in  programs  under  this  A'ct  ...  shall 
establish  a  State  advisory  council  ...  and  shall 
include  as  members  one  or  more  individuals  who 
represent  the  State  Manpower  Services  CouncTT~  

f-   Sec.  107(a)(1).    /State  five-year  vocational 
>>v      education  plan*  sFal  1/  ...  set  out  criteria  . . . 
•       (  "for  coordinating  manpower  programs  conducted  by 
-'    /CETA  prime  sponsors/  with  vocational  education 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  . .'. . 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Title  I»  Part  A,  Subpart  2 
(Formula -funded  with  state  authority)  : 

Work  Study  Programs 

Sec.  121(a)(2).    Employment  under  /state-funded/ 
locally  operated  work  study  programs/  shall  be 
furnished  only  to  a  student  ...  who  is  in  need  of 
such  employment  to  commence  or  continue  his 
vocational-  education  program  

Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs 

&    .       Sffc.  122(e).    /State-funded/locally  operated 

cooperative  vocational  education  programs/  shall 
include  provisions  assuring  that  priority  for 
funding  cooperation  vocational  education  programs 
#>"         ■  "V    through  local  education.gj-aseiicies  is  given  to  - areas 

that  have  high  rates  of  sdhool  dropouts  and  youth 
/>  •"  unemployment   "  1  7^ 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963/  Title  It  Part  A,  Subpart  4 
[ Form] a- funded  with  state  authority)  7"^ 


nuJa-fum 
Special 


pecial  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  1 

*  -    Sec.  140(ji).    .../J/o  assist  them  in  conducting 

special  programs  ...  to  pay  the  full  cost  bf 
^  *  .vocational  education  for  disadvantaged  persons,  • 

* 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  amended  1978), 
A  Title  I,  Part  A,  Subpart  2  (Formula-funded  with  state  authority) 
*  .       *'    «  I 

Grants  for  Local  Education  Agencies  in  Counties  with 
*  Especially  High  Concentrations  of  Children  From  Low-Income  , 

«  Families 

-   Sec.  117(a).    /J/o  provide  additional  assistance* 
^  to  local  educational  agencies,  iV-eounties  with^  * 

especially  high  concentrations  of  ,childr'eri  from 
v  Jowrincome  families  ....        '  ' 
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The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  amended  1978), 
Title  III,  Part  F,  Youth  Employment  (Federal  discretionary  authority) 

-  Sec*  3$iTa).   The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a 
youth  gmployroent  program,  the  purpose  of  which  1 
shall  be  to  prepare  children  to  take  their  place 

as  working  members  of  society.  r 

-  Sec.  341(b)*    ...  Support  activities  to  ...  ,  ~t 
(3)  enhance  job  opportunities  for  youth  in  * 
coordinating  educational  activities  with  youth 
employment  activities,  particularly  those  ... 

+  under  CETA;  (4)  encourage  educational  agencies 

and  Institutions  to  develop  means  to  award  academic 
credit  for  competencies  derived  from  work  - 
experience  .... 

The  Career  Education  Incentive  Act  (Formula-funded  with  state 
authority) 

-  Sec.  3.    Purpose:    ...  /T/o  Assist  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
post-secondary  education,  including  collaborative 

^arrangements  with  the  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations,  in  making  education  as  preparation 
for  work       a  major  goal  of  all  who  teach  and 
all  who  learn  by  increasing-  the  emphasis  they  place 
on  career  awareness,  exploration,  decision-making 
and  planning  . . . .  '  "^ 

  .  g^ec^  8{a)i3-) .    . . .  making  payments  to  local  — 

education  agencies  for  comprehensive,  programs 
V  including: 

(A)  developing  and  implementing  comprehensive 
career  guidance,  counseling,  placement  and 
fol!6w-up  services  ... 
(D)  developing  and  implementing  wifrk  experiences 
for  studenfts  whose  primary  ptjirpose  is  career 
exploration  ....  * 

Post-secondary  Educational\pemonstration  Projects  (Federal 
discretionary  authority) 

-  Sec.  11(a).  ...  /J/o  arrange  ...  for  the  conduct 
of  postsecondary  educational  career 'demonstration 
projects  which 

(2)  have  unusual  promise  of  promoting  post- 
secondary  career  guidance  and  counseling 
programs , 

(3)  show  promise  of  strenghtening  career 
guidance,  counseling,  placement,  and  follow- 
up  services. 
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It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  channels  through  which  the  Office 
of  Education  can  influence  schools  €o  align  themselves  more  closely  with  YEDPA, 
without  direct  pressure,  but  by  providing  guidance /for  LEAs  that  want  it.  - 
As  ft  ts~rmw,  though,  there  t(5  tto  unifying  federal' policy  holding  together" 
the  abundance  of  federal  programs  LEAs  now  operate.    In  community  visits  to 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Springfield,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  there  were  no 
instances  in  which  school  systems  had  orchestrated  their  full  spectrum  of 
federal  education  resources  in  order  to  target  on  students  needing  employment 
services.   The  YETP  set-aside  was  used  as  an  additional  entity,  or  new,  { 
independent  programs  were  mounted  with  career  education  funding  (although  in 
Springfield,  this  was  state  rather  than  federal  dollars)  or  other  vocational 
education  funding.  ■  It  appeared  that  the  concept  of  combining  funds  from 
several  other  federal  authorities  and  building  a  program  that,  in  toto, 
addressed  the  problem  of  youth  employment  in  a  comprehensive  way,  had  not 
been  developed;  such  a  model  certainly  had  not  been  implemented,  at  the  state 
or  local  level.    It  seems  that  under  the' various  authorities  that 'already 
exist  there  is  high  potential  for  meeting  those  needs,  with  or  even  without 
the  22  percent  set-aside.    Such  an  approach  could  provide  a  base  of  funding 
that  is  contained  within  the  education  establ ishment,  ris  somewhat  more  stable, 
and  has  the  added  attraction  of  being  identified  as  an  education  program. 
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As  a  rule,  thelre  is  'a  large  gulf,  however,  between  the  potential 
and  the  actual  utilization  of  existing  legislation  and  USOE  authority  to  serve 
some  of  the  federal  objectives  embodied  in  YEDPA.   Naturally,  change  requires 
time.    But  the  danger  is  that  even  with  time,  the  establishment  in  USOE, 
as.  in  the  states  and  LEAs,  will  not  embrace  the  Same  priorities  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  (regardless  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  Secretaries  of  tfre  Departments). 

v 

It  is  misleading,  however,  to  treat  the  USOE  "establishment"  as 
a  monolittu    Indeed,  it  is^  capable  of  taking  an  aggressive  rolsLOn  certain.  . 
Issues  regarding  education  and  manpower.    Career  education  is  a  case  in  point. 
"Career  education"  is  a  nebulous  concept  which  its  advocates  ,descri be  as 
embracing  all  those  activities  and  experiences  through  whichone  learns  about 
work.    It  is  visualized  as  beginning  early  in  life  and  continuing  throughout 
it,  and  taking  place  in  and  out  of  schools.    Within  schools,  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  course  of  study,  but  is. integrated 
instead  within  all  subject  matter  courses.    It  differs  from  vocational 
education,  which  is  more  often  associated  with  structured  course  instruction 
leading  to  proficiency* in  specialized,  occupation-specific  skills. 

The  career  education  office  in  4JS0E,  with  only  some  $10  million  in 
1978,  and  littl^  or  no  direct  federal  authority  over  state  or  local  education 
agencies,  managed  to  spur  thousands  of  school  districts  toward  comprehensive 
activity  in 'the  name  of  career  education  by  dint  of  energetic  leadership, 
effective  , public  information  tactics,  effective  technical  assistance  and 
judicious  use  of  its  limited  dollars  ta* involve  diverse  constituencies  outside 
of  the  schools  which,  in  turn,  could  persuade  the  schools  to  institute  A% 
program  efforts  in  which  they  were  interested.   Similary,  it  has  been 
aggressively  pushing  the  idea  of  collaboration  between  schools  and  CETA 
prime  sponsors  in  the  interest  of  better  preparing  youth  for  work.  The 
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-vocational  .education  function,  on  the  other  hand,  withfederal  outlays  of 
approximately  $750  million  and  considerably  more  legislative  authority, 
appeared  during  the  first  year  of  YEDPA,  to  have  resisted  encouraging  its 
professional  constituents  to  address  priorities  like  youth  employment,- thus 
failing'to  make  significant  policy  impressions  at  the  local  level.  Only 
during  'the  second  year  of  YEDPA  and  after  a  change  in  leadership  did  /the 
office  responsible  for  vocational  education  articulate  an  affirmative)  and 
positive  policy  encouraging  closer  local  cooperation  between  vocational 
education  and  CETA  youth  programs,  ,But  a  change  in  leadership  in  the 
Washington  vocational  education  bureaucracy  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a 
deep  commitment  there;  and  is  hardly  enough  to  assure  a  cooperative  attitude 
among  the  diffuse,  decentralized,  and  well -entrenched  vocational  education 
establishment.    This  is  especially  true  when  many  in  that  establishment  see 
direct  conflicts  between  their  prime  objectives  (serving  employers)  and 
YEDPA  objectives  (serving  youth),  * 

The  Role  of  Professional  Associations  and 

Other  Educational  Interest  Groups  ^_  t 

There  are  pluralistic  forces  affecting  local  education  agencies, 
each  exerting  a  limited  amount  of  influence.    The  federal  and  state  governments 
exert  their  influence,  in  part,  by  dint  of  the  money  they  bring.    But  there  ■ 
are  other  influences  which  are  also  interesting  to  study  because  they  wield 
influence  withrbut  money. 

As  a  longstanding  profession  in  American  society,  teaching  has 
become  organized  in  ways  that  represent  numerous  interests  of- its 
practitioners.    Professional  societies  have  been  formed  to  advance  the 
subspecialties  within  the  teaching  field,  both  by  academic  subject  matter 
(mathematics,  art,  etc.)  and  by  positions  generally  found  in  the  organizational 
hierarchies  of  school  systems  (school  board  members,  school  administrators, 
teacher  unions,  etc.).    State  oriented  organizations  also  exist  to  support 
the  interests  of  legislatures,  state  administrators  and  even  governors. 

From  interviews  with  representatives  of  16  .organizations  and  other 
education  experts/it  appears  that  these  national  organizations  and  their 
state  affiliates  have  potential  for  promoting  educational  program  policy. 
Furthermore,  reacting  to  the  reality  of  YEDPA  and  ready  money,  a  considerable 
number  already  are  advocating  a  more  active  role  for  their  constituencies 
in  some  of  the  CETA-LEA  collaboration  activities.    Almost  all  national 
education  organizations  publish  information  for  their  members,  ranging  from 
periodic,  informal  letters  or  newsletters  to  monthly  professional  journals. 
Some  of  the  latter  reach  as  many  as  50,000  subscribers.    Word  about  youth 
employment  has  already  found  its  way  into  a  number  of  these  publications 
(e.g.,  the  Community  and  Junior  College  Journal;  and  "Dateline  Washington," 
the  newsletter Jof  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures),  and  in 
some  case's,  more  definitive  material  describing  program  models  has  been 
disseminated.    In  much  the  same  way  as  their  publications  may  develop  greater 
awareness  and  better  understanding  of  CETA/YEDPA  among  their  school 
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constituencies,  so  may  the  meetings  of  these  organizations,  which  can  draw 
thousands  of  members,  become  a  forum  for  information  dissemination  and 
attitude  change.    Some  associations,  for  example",  haye  already  devoted  parts 
of  programs  or  entire  workshops  to  YEDPA  and  how  tt^can  be  related  to 
education.  ^ 

The  variety  and  number  of  ad  hoc  program  efforts  mounted  by  the 
various  national  education  organizations  serve  to  rein^rce  a  belief  in  the 
interest  and  potential^  these  associations  in  furthering  LEA-CETA  linkages. 
-    While  some  of .these  may  be  self-serving,  a  number  already  have  promoted 

positive  action.    The  American  Vocational  Association,  for  example,  conducted 
three  conferences  at  which  vocational  educators  learned  about  CETA/YEDPAy/  • 
models  they  could  apply  in  their  own  school  systems.   An  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association  position  paper  dealt  with  better  coordination 
between  in-schopl  and  CETA  counseling  which,  in  New  York  state,  resulted 
in  collaborative  conferences  between  representatives  of  both  groups.  The 
-American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  conducted^  survey 
of  its  member  institutions  to  determine  how  they  were,  participating  in  CETA 

•  and  what  they  would  recommend  in  order  to  improve  opportunities" for 

•  participation.   The  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  is- 
trying  to  determine  what  educators  can  do  in  the -implementation  of  YEDPA, 
and  is  also  working  with  the  National  Governors'  Association  documenting 
models  for  award  of  academic  credit  for  CETA  work  experience.    The -Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  has  formed  special  committees,  one  on  the 
youth "employment  act  and  another  pn  career  education.  'N 

'  '  -J 

Achie\inq  Change  Through  Informal  Networks 


t  The  network  of  education  interest  groups  and  professional  associations 

can  be  no  less  potent  than  formal  channels  of  authority  created  by  systems  of 
governance.    Indeed,  because  common  interests  rather  than  imposed  authority 
hold  the  groups  together,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  these  organizations 
can  be  even  more  influential  than  formal  channels  of  authority  in  changing 
attitudes  among  teachers  and  education  administrators.    Unless  and  Qntil 
employment  and  training  objectives  can  be  squared  with  th,e  self  interests  of 
all  the  players,  however,  the  federal  emphasis  on  closer  CETA-LEA  cooperation 
.   will  be  running  against  the  will  of  crucial  players. 

YEDPA  architects  almost  certainly  erred  when  they  failed  to  consult 
adequately  these  facets  of  the  education  establishment.    This  kind  of  error 
is  predictable' and  understandable  in  the  source  of  developing  hybrid  t- 
legislation  such  as  YEDPA  because,  invariably,  one  camp  takes  the  initiative 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  know  "'all  the  members  of  the  other  camps.  But, 
the  exclusion  has  been  costly.    Educators  have  felt  that  YEDPA  was  "done  to 
them", by  manpower  policymakers  trying  to  tell  them  how  to  do  their  jobs. 
Begging  the  question  of  whether  educators  should  have  any  role  in  a  national 
employment  and  training  policy  for  youth,  YEDPA  put  local  manpower  administrators 
in  the  position  of  specifying  how  educators  would  be  involved.    The  YEDPA 
architects  may  have  also  erred^r  just  took  a  calculated  risk)  in  failing 
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to  recognize  the  lack  of  influence  the  federal  CETA  and  educate establ ishments 
could  wield  a#  the  local  level,  and  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the  support 
bf  the,  education  interest  groups  and  associations  as  an -alternate  route'  for 
getting  word  to  the  local  educators. 

♦ 

Saddled  with  the  chore  of  implementing  difficult  legislation  made 
more  complicated  by  its  one-sidedness,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  discovered 
rather  quickly  the  importance  of  getting  the  education  interest  groups  and 
associations  involved.    The  American  Vocational  Association,- the  Council 
of  Great  City  Schools,  the  National  Association  of  Staie  Boards  of  Education 
all  are  receiving  support  now  from  the  Department  for  a  variety  of^activities 
that  include  identifying  model  employment  and  training  programs  involving* 
schools,  models  for  CETA-LEA  cooperation,  and  CETA-LEA  linkage  issues  on  the 
local  agenda.   At  least  for  the  time  being  (while  the  money  holds  out)  these 
education  interests  are  adopting  a  more  conciliatory  stance  with  respect  to 
mixing  education  and^nanpower  programs,  and  are  coaxing  their  respective 
constituencies  as  quickly  as  they  can. 
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 —  CONCLUSION 

It  is  apparent  that  rapproachment  between  the  education  and  manpower 
establishments  is  not  likely-to.be  quick,  easy,  systematica  consistent. 

v  Because  of  the  access  that  the  Department  of  Llbor  ha* -established 

with  top  leadership  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  a  number  of  education 
associations  and  interest  groups',  the  superstructure  of  the  education 
establishment  shows  signs  of  chapging.    But  the  signals  have  to  be  read 
cautiously.    Education  leaders  can  put  YEDPA  on  meeting  agendas,-  issue 
statements  of  support  for  closer  CETA-LEA  relations,  and  adopt  a  conciliatory 
stance  towards  youth  employment  and  training  programs.    But  they  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  sentiments  of  their  constituencies  and  certainly 
cannot  deliver  the  support  of  those  constituencies.    Furthermore,  much  of 

•  the  support  of  the  education  establishment  has  been  coincident  with  technical 
assistance  contracts  and  interagency  agreements  that  have  channeled  resources 

.    to  educ.ators  to  take  on       responsibilities  ta  encourage  closer  education/ 
manpower  ties.  *  It  is  not  clear  what  would  happen  without  those  additional 
resources  —  whether  manpower  programs  for  youth  are  sufficiently  high- 
priority  that  educators  would  displace  activities  supporting  more  traditional 
causes.    In  short,  <tepth  of  commitment  of  even  the  Washington  -education 
establishment  is  notSfiparent  and  certainly  not  guaranteed  — .yet. 

0      But  ef  lack  of  depth  of  commitment  now  does  not  rule  out  joint 
interests  and  concerted  action  by  the  manpower  and  education  hierarchies. 
In  fact,  in  a  relatively  brief  span  of  time*- YEDPA  has  producedsa  broad 
coalition  of  initial  interest.    What  is*  needed  now  is  time, for  that  interest 
to -take,  and  some  follow-up  policies  that  will  foster  conditions  to  permit 
the  interest  to  take.  .  "  • 

Top  level  conciliation' between  manpower  and  education  interests 
does  not  assume~peace  at  the  local  levej.    Before  productive  CETA-LEA 
partnerships  can  be  formed  locally,  schools  and  local  educators  must  make 
some  substantive  and  administrative  adaptations.    Difficulties  caused* by 
mismatched  planning  cycles,  funding  uncertainty,  the  issue  of  academic 
credit,  and  the  introduction  of  labor-market  related  classroom  programs  can 
be  gotten  around  in  time.    The  changes  are  not  radical  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  the  chance  for  the  newness  of  the  programs  to  wear  off  and  for  administrators 
to  make  adaptations  in  the  way  they  do  business.    But  there  are  also  some 
more  fundamental  changes  that  seem  necessary  before  large  numbers  of  schools 
take  an  active  role  in  employment  and  training  programs.    The  income  targeting 
provisions  of  YEDPA  are -emerging  as  the  most  serious  impediments  to  CETA-LEA 
cooperation.    So  far,  educator  resistance  to  targeting  has  been  manifested 
in  objections  on  substantive  and  political  grounds.    School  officials  object 
to  targeting. jobs  and  employability  developmen*r-s£f  vices  to  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  because  economic  status  is  not  seen  as  a  valiakpr 
reliable  indicator  of  labor  nlarket  services,  and  because  exclusioa  some 
youth  from  labor  market  services'  is  hard  to  defend  in  an  institution  with 

*  as  wide 'a  political  base  as  that  of  schools. 
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Targeting  provisions  seem  to  pose  a  more  'fundamental  dilenma  for  ' 
educators,  however.    Public,  education  has  traditionally  been  geared  to 
identifying  student  deficits  and  measuring  achievement  in  termS  of  academic 
criteria.    YEDPA  is  built  on  different  premises  and,  in  order  to  be  successfully 
adopted  by  schools,  requires  changes  in  basic  education  attitudes.  Even 
without  the  income  eligibil ity .criteria,  there  would  be  problems  because 
YEDPA*  requires  schools  to  view  a  wider  spectrum  of  student  capabilities  than 
they  traditionally  have. 

As  with  the  minor  administrative  changes,  tj&e  fundamental  changes 
require  time  and  patience.    More  precisely,  they  reqtfire  subtle  but  constant 
pressure  in  the  form  of  advocacy  for  change  —  from/inside  and  outside  the 
education  community  —  and  steady  access  and  expofGre  to  innovative  education 
programs  and  administrative  models  that  appear  effective  with  regard  to 
employment  and  training  objectives. 
« 

Because  of  the- relatively  extended  period  of  time  it  will  take  for 
joint  CETA-LEA  strategies  to  taj<ejiQld,  the  proverbial  plea  for  more 
stability,  continuity,  and  precfictab^l i ty  in  CETA  —  or  at  least  youth  .  j 

programming  —  becomes  more  compelling  than  ever.    Progress  in  CETA-LEAN.     '  * 
^relations  must  be  cumulative.    Yet  that_is^ifficul t  wheR  the  terms  of 
"TETA-LEA  agreements  are  uncertain  until  two  weeks  before  programming  is  due 
to  begin,  budget  levels  are  changed  in  mid-stream,  _ar  CETA  staff  are  constantly 
turning  over.    Strategically  it  is  difficult  whefrfhere  is  doubt  about  the 
durability  of  a  national  policy  encouraging  closer  ties  between  education 
and  manpower. 

Of  course,  the  plea  for  stability  in  CETA  is  chronic;  but  even  a 
stable  CETA  system  would  be  no'  panacea.    Other  factors  affect  collaboration 
betweeh  prime  sponsors  artH  schools.    Given  that  one  of  the  important  YEDPA 
objectives  is  to  change  the  way  schools  do  business  with  respect  to  providing 
employment  and  training  services  for  youth7  an  inevitable  question  is  who 
shouldhave  authority  over  the  money  used  to  buy  change.    Should  the  money 
^continue  to  be  administered  under  the  joint  authority  of  schools  and  CETA 
prime  sponsors,  or  should  in-school  programs  under  YEDPA  be  handled 
exclusively  by  the  educators?   The  costs  Of  the  first  strategy  (how  in 
effect)  ,are  already  evident:    friction  between*  the  two  establishments  and 
competition  for^he  upper  hand  in  deciding  what  programs  are  acceptable. 
But  while  the  benefits  of  the  second  strategy  might  be  more  peaceful  ✓ 
relations  between  CETA  sponsors  and  educators,  the  costs  will  almost 
certainly  be  excessive  loss  in  efficiency  1n  getting  CETA  sponsors  and 
LEAs  to  work  together,  and  in  getting  LfAs  to  incorporate  employment  and 
training  objectives  into  their  overall  mission.    This  would  be  because 
increased  isolation  between  the  two  institutions  —  schools  and  local 
Manpower  administrators      w)uld  be  inevitable  without  the  joint  QETA-LEA 
agreement,  a,  device  that  creates  however  artificially,  a  very  real,  joint 
yested  interest. 
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IMPACTS  OF  YEDPA  ON  EDUCATION/CETA 
RELATIONSHIPS  AT  THE. LOCAL  LEVEL— 
'     FIVE  CASE  STUDIES 


Prepared  Jointly  by  Representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health;  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs,  Department  of  Labor 
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An  Overview 
+  ^  . 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act 
(YEDPA)  seeks  to  improve  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  the  education  and  employment  anc^  training 
systems  in  order  to  better  integrate  work  and  education/, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  in-schqol  programs,  to  encourage 
school  completion  and  to  ease  the  transition  from  school 
to^/ork.  • 

Under  the  Youth  Enfcloyment  and  Training  Programs  (YETP) 
section  of  YEDPA,  which  provides  funds  to  Comprehensive 
/'Employment  and  Trailing  A€t  (jCETA)  prime-  sponsors 

throughout  the  couiitry  to  provide  comprehensive  services  * 
for  youth,  specif ia  linkages  are  mandated.    Not  less         J:^  * 
than  22,  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  under  YETP  to     ^  \ 
each  prime  sponsors  is  to  be  used*  for  programs  for 
in-school  youth  under  the  terms  or  agreements  between 
prime  sponsors  arid  local  educatipiu agencies .  Further, 
the  law  states  that  no  program  of  work  experience  for 
in-school  youth  Shall  be  supported  under  YETP' unless 
there^s  an  agreement  which  shall  "set  forth  assurances 
that  participating  youths  will  be  provided  meaningful 
work  experience,  which  will  improve  /their  ability  to 
make  career  decisions, and*  which  will* provide  them  with 
basic  work  skills  needed  for  i-fetjular  employment." 

*    -  .       »       -  *. 
The  regulations  further  delineate  this  mandate  by  defining 
LEA's  and  outlining  broad  parameters  for  the?e  agreements. 
The  local  education  agency  is  defined  as  "a  public  board 
of  education  or  other  public  authority  legally  constituted 
within  a  State  for  either  administrative* control  over, 
direction  of,  or  service  to  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district  or 
other  potential  subdivision  of  a^Jt^te."  '*> 

Sincee  these  agreements  are  a  new  institutional  'feature 
and  the  format  is 'not  specified  in  the  law,  the  regu*- 
lations  leave  considerable  flexibility*    Prime  sponsors 
with  more  than  one  LEA  have  the  responsibility  fof  allo- 
cating «£un$s  among  them.    The  prime  may  work  with  only 
"  ^Hiy-or  several  LEAfs  independently,  or  a  consortium. 


5vera 

The  agreemed^a  may  be  financial  or  nonf inancial . 
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The  format  fot*  the  agreements  is  r61atively  open-ended. 
They  are  to  .describe  activities!  services,  and  delivery 
approaches,  to  guarantee  .that  .there  will  be  no  sub-  t 
stitutionc for  existing  funding,  to  assure  that  job 
information,  counseling, ^guidance  and  placement  sdr- 
vvices  are  .provided  with  atiy  work  "experience  activity, 
and  where  possible,  to  provide  -a  policy  framework  for 
^the  awarding  of  academic  credit  for  competencies  derived  y 
'  from  work  experience.    A  technical  assistance  guid^was^^^ 
prepared  to  suggest  some  possible  considerations  and 
elements,  for  CETA^LEA  agreements.    Th£s  was  %he  result 
of  extensive  consultation  with^_ educators  and  officials 
in  HEW.    To  provide  an  incentive  for  cooperation,  $15 
million' of  YETP  discretionary  ftarcfe  were  al^o  ^set  «aside 
for,  competitive  grants,  to  prime  sponsors . for  exemplary  ,  * 
in-school  programs.  s  -  * 

The/%ef ^ctiveness  of  YETP  in  prompting^  coordination-land V  - 
cooperation  at  the  local  level -betweea  the  education  ,and 
.employment 'and  training  systems,  as  well  as  YETP fp ^infract 
on  in-school  programs,  are  being,  assessed  from  a  number 
of  perspectives:       *  o  *  *  '     *  - 

1.  VETP  and  YCCIP  programs  "are  being  studied  in  a^samujA 
of,  prime  'sponsor  areas    on  a  continuing  basis..  Ll^^CETA 
relationships  aje  a  major  focfejg^of  the  case  studies;* 
These  provide  descriptive  and  analytic  iaform^ion 
covering ~a , range  of. local  conditions. 


2.,    A*sti^tified  sample  of  fiscal  1978.  LEA/CE^TA  a^fements 
are  being  assessed  to  determine  'their  conten£;!S$gl  to 
develop  a  model  agreement  formal^ 

3.     LEA/CEtfA  relati9ns  are  being  analyzed' under  studies 
being  contracted  by  HEW  in  coordination  with  DOL. 

4*    Linkage  problems  will  he  assessed  fcb  the  National 
Association*  of  State  Hoards  of  Education  under  YEDPA 
funding* 

'  *■         *  *  * 

To  supplement  these  assessments  and  to  pjrovide*  detailed 
information  in  a  timely  fashiorv,  the  Department  of  Labor1 s 
Office  of  Youth  Programs ^and  the  Department  of  Health,  * 
Education  and  Welfare's 'Office  of  Education  particip&t$cf 
in  onsite  review^  of  X?ETA/LEA  programs  in  five  lpc^txons. 
Site  visits  were  conducted  in  April  19Z7,  8  .months  af^er 
the  signing  of  YED?A  and  approximately  4. months  after  •    *  - 
•program  startup.    Sites  oE  varying  program  quality  we;r6 
selected  to  look  at  wha£  happened  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  youth  programs  pursuant  to  CETA/^  ' 
LEA  agreements.  '  The  major  questiortWas  why  some* communities 
jvere  successful  and  others  were  not  in  promoting  institidn&l 
change  \   :  "  ' 
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Based  on  the  very  limited  reviews,  global  comments  cannot 
be  made  with  validity,  and  the  following  surttaary  o£ 
*    impressions  and  findings  must  be  considered  very/tentative x 

1.  In  the  five  ar^as  studied,  YEDPA  has  contribute^ .to 
improved  CETA  communication  with  the  public  schools. 

jfm   .    In  some  cases ,  YEDPA  lias  provided  the  impetus  for* 

•the  communication.    Even  in  castes  where  relationships 
%were  already- well* established,  linkages  have  been 
..intensified.    Fottr  months  aftet  prpgram  startup,  f 

many  of  the  initial  apprehensions  about  the  lever- 
*  age,  role  and  impact  of  prime  sponsors  on  school 

programs  had  subsided. 

2.  YEDPA  provides  a  great  opportunityifor  the  education 
and  employment/traifiing  communities  to  have  substantial 

-  impact  on  the  quality  of  ecluqajtion  and  training  for 
youth.    In  the  small  sample  reviewed, several  prime 
sponsors  had  made  or  at  least?initiated  significant 
improvement^  in  program  Quality,  based  on'  cooperation 
«         and  coordination. 

3.  A6  might  be  expected,  theSfcot5f>erativeness  of  previous 
.  relationships,  the  size  of  the  community,  and  the 

degree  of  prior  preparation  contributed  to  what 
-   •       happened  in  the  development  of  CETA/LEA  programs. 
;    It  apjpears  that  smaller  communities  where  staff 
on  both  sides  were  familiar  with  each  other  andv_^ 
where  new  program  ideas  had  been  developed  but  not 
implemented,  generated2 the  more  innovative  programs . 

4.  1  The  lack  o£  time  for  comprehensive  planning  and  program 

development  affected  most  sites.   Haste  affected  the 
k   quality  of  agreements  and  programs,    There  J^gje  delays 
*  *  in  the  implementation  of  efforts  which  ^departed  t from 
traditional  policies.  'There  has  been  an  evolutionary 
process  in  the  months, since  YEDPA 1 s  implementation. 


YETP  is  reaching  students  who  woulfi  not  otherwise  be 
served.    The  case  studies  suggest  that  existing  in- 
school  programs  linking  education  and  work  would 
"sometimes  screen,  out:  all  disadvantaged  youth  and 
certainly  do  not  reach  the  universe  of  need.    The  / 
ability  to  hire  additional  school  counselors  and  staf/ 
has  contributed  to  the "ability  of  schools  to  offer 
9  services  to  additional  youth,  particularly  transitional 
'  services  for  students  who  are  not  college-bound.  Of 
course,  the  overall  number  of  disadvantaged  youth 
being  served  in  in-school  programs  has  increased  with 
the  advent  of  YETP.    Most  school  officials  would  like 
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t6  see  even  broader  coverage  of  these  stpdents. 

6.  Program  regulations  hinder  the  broad  exposure  of  youth 
to  private  sector  job* opportunities.    Most  schools 
offer  some  vocational ^training  and  work  experience 
programs  for  students/    Some  states  even  require  that 
schools  train  students  in  a  skill  before  graduation. 
Many  of  these  existing  programs-  utilize  the  private 
sector,  but  if  they  do,  they  frequently  "creajn"  from 
the  eligible  population  ti>  find  youth  most  likely  to 
be  accepted  by  private  employers.*    The  private  sector 
usually  offers  greater  opportunities  for  placement 
after  graduation.     If  work  experience  is  to  continue 
for  in-school  participants,  more  consideration  should 
be  given  to  opening  up  private  sector  work  experience 
opportunities'  under  YETP. 

0 

7.  -  The  areas  of  academic  credit,  scheduling,  extended 

school  day,  vacation  and  graduation  requirements 
deserve  much  more  attention . ^ Many  opportunities  for 
youth  are  missed  because  of  administrative  restraints.' 
Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  State  and  local  laws, 
school  administrators  and  principals,  it  is  difficult 
to  generalize  except  to-  suggest  that  much  more  could 
be  accomplished  if  school  regulations  were  relaxed. 
In  many  instances,  it  appears  that  school  princifej 
and  staff  are  not  certain  about  legal  requirements, 
particularly  academic  credit  for  work  experience  and" 
can  do  more  to  encourage  and  institute  change's  which  ' 
would  benefit  all  students;  ' 

Generally,  most  school  and  prime  sponsor  officials  ~~ 
felt  that  more  money  was  required  to  meet  the  needs 

2        u      erving  y°uth-  "  L°cal  education  agencies 
felt  that  the  22  percent  setaside  limited  their 
ability  to  negotiate  for  funds.    Other  prime  sponsors 
wanted  greater  flexibility  infuse  of*  funds',  while 
a  setaside  of  some  amount  appears  to  be  useful  in 
facilitating  cooperation  and  coordination  of  programs, 
it  has  some  limitations^  it  seems  that  LEA's  must 
demonstrate  effectiveness  in  program  implementation 

?^b6  in  a  P°sition  of  greater  bargaining  leverage 
with  prime  sponsors. 
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The  case  studies  which  follow  provide  insights  into  the** 
types  of *chahges  which  are  occurring  at  the  local  lg/el. 
They  represent  the  results  of  2-day  sitegivisits  by  Ptwo 
member  team — one  fifom  ,the  -^Department  orTrealth,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  one  from  theT)ffice  of  Youth  Programs, 
Department  of  Labor.    In  a^l  the  sites ,  a  standare  inter- 
view instrument  was  used.    There  were  interviews  with  CETA 
and  LEA  staff  at  all  levels,  particularly  school  officials 
involved  in  career  information,  alternate  education  programs 
.and  occupational  training,  as  well  as  vocational  educators. 
Worksite  supervisors  and  participants  were  also  interviewed. 
The  aim  was  to  distill  a  variety  of  perspectives "on  local 
developments  and  to  assess  them  from  an  interagency  viewr  ' 
point  t    Not  surprisingly^  there  is  a  great  cterfl  of 
variability  within  and  between  sites.    However,  there  is 
no  question  that  change  is  occurring,  thett  it  is  substantial 
in  some  cases,  and  that  it  is  in  th^ldirections  desired 
by  the  authors  of  YETP.  - 
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1.     Providing  the  Impetus  for  Ma jot  Chanqe: 
CETA/LEA  Youth  Programs  in  Houston 


The  Priipe  Sponsor  and  the  Local  Education  Agency 

The  city  of  Houston  is  a  major  urban  area  of  1.2  million 
people  with  a  relatively  low  overall*  unemployment  rate  of 
4.5  percent.     Howevei*,  jthe  unemployment  rate  for  minorities 
is  11.0  and  for  youth  it  is  almost  30%.0  percent.     A  larg^ 
Mexican-American  population  resides  in  Houston  as  well. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Houston  has  experienced  trem€:nd<>us 
growth  and  development..     Approximately  1,000  new  comers  arrive 
in  Houston  weekly."   To  date, .no  major  steps  have  been  taken  to 
curb  this  population  expansion. 


Within  the  city  of  Houston,  there  are  5  good  school  ilistr-iets. 
The  largest  is  the  Houston  Independent  School  District  (HI^L 
which  has  the  only  contract  with  the  CETA  program  for  f EDPify.  vv 
The  other  4  school  districts  —  North  Fo.rest,  Spring  Branch,  ^ 
Aldine  and  Aleif        subcontract  with  HISD  for  20%  of  the  Yh'IlT 
program  funds.     The  total  school  age  youth  population  betwe^^ 
the  ages  of  16L21  is  estimated  to  be  16r,00a.    Of  this  tot<L^J£ 
90,000  are  youth  Tinatt&ched  to  the  school  system  and  71,000  ^f- 
are  in-school  students.  \  The  average  daily  school  attendance 
is  85  percent,     in  addition,  of  the  161,000  youth,  34,000  are 
considered  poverty  youth  and  a  total  of  43,500  are  below  85% 
of  the  lower  living  standard.     Therefore,  nearly  30%  of  the 
high  sphool  age  youth  are  eligible  to  participate  in  YEDPA 
youth  programs. 

Prior  to  YEDPA,  the  schools  and  never  contracted  with  the 
cityrs  CETA  programs.     Nevertheless,  the  schools  were 
subcontracted  portions  ofe  the  Title  I,  VI  and  Title  III  SPEDY 
programs  from  the  Neighborhood  Centers  Day  Care  Association, 
the  major  prime  sponsor  contractor.     The  Gity's  FY  1978  YETP  1 
allocation  Jwas  $£,  7-  millibn  o±  vhich-  about  28  percent  or 
$468,867  if  contracted -to  the  local  education  agency  for 
in-school  youth  programs. 

The  Neighborhood  Centers  Day  Care  Association  (NCDCA)  has  been 
the  major  contractor  .for  CETA  youth  programs  over  the  past 
several  years.  *  NCDCA  is  a'  local  public  non-profit  agency 
which  provides  centralized  intake,  assessment  and  referral 
services,  for  all  CETA  programs.     There  are  currently  four 
satellite  centers  throughout  the  city  which  will  operate 
during  the  (Summer  months.     In  addition  to  th^e'  intake,  assessment 
and  referrals  activities,  NCDCA  also  provides  for  most  of  the 
supportive  services  and  is  the  contracting  agency  for  most  of 
the  youth  work  sites  and  training. 
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During  FY  1978,  the  CETA  Title  I  pfogram  served- approximately 
750  in-school  youths,  provided  training  and  support  for 
»  adjudicated  youth  offenders  through  the  Gulf  Coast  Trades 
Center  at  approximately  $30,000  and  funded  a  skills  center 
through  the  Houston  Community  "College  at  about  <$712,000  - 
$200,000  from  CE^TA  Title  I.    The  Youth  Employment  and 
Detoonstration'  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  provides  services  to  an 
additional  1300  tfou^h  -  100  in  YCCIP,  366  through  the 
CETA/LEA  program/  and  816  in  other  YETP  components. 

The  HISD  has  demonstrated  creativity  and  foresight  in  its 
implementation  of  educational  programs ^or  youth.    Over  the  ■ 
past  several  years  it  has  developed  a  complex  of  49' magnet 

-schooirs^which"  enroll  gifted  and  talented  students  £rid 
students  with  special  needs  from  throughout  the  city.  The 
magnet  .schools  specialize  in  academic  and  vocational  areas, 
e.g.,  Hi$h  School  .for  Performing  and  Visual  Arts,  Community 
As  a  School,  High  Schools  of  Engineering  Professions,  High 
School  for  Health  Professions,  and  Ongoing  Education  School 
for  Pregnant  Girls.    Also,  HISD  in  1974' opened  its  first 

-alternative  school*  for  potential  'dropouts,  Contemporary 
Learning^  Center.    This  school  offers  an  individualized 
success-oriented  'learning  opportunity  for  youth  who  are  not 
successful  in  the  traditional  school  mode.    This  is  the 
framework  in  whiclj  the  CETA/LEA  relationship  began. 

Description  of  CETA/LEA  Agreement 

At  the  time  of  the  site  visit,  the  CETA/LEA  program  was 
operating  under  an  interim  non-financial  agreement  signed 
on  January  26,*  197*8.    The  agreement  provided. for  the  develop- 
ment of #an  alternative  education  program  for  200  potential  or 
recent  dropouts  between  the  ages  of  16  to  21  years,  transi-  . 
tipnal  services  to  J.00  additional  students  and  20%' of  this 
number  of  slots  for  the  4  other  school  districts  operating 
in  the  city.    These  transitional  services  included 
occupational  information,  career  counseling  and  placement  ^ 
services.    Academic  credit  was  to  be  provided  for  work 
experience  in  the  alternative  education  program  and  provisions 
were  to* be  developed  for  credit  to  youth  in  the  Youth  Community 
Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP) . 

The  agreement  under  negotiation  with  HI$D  is  a  financial  one 
which  specifically  relates  to  the  alternative  education 
program.     It% details  the  goals,  objectives  arid  outcomes  of  the 
in-school  program  as  well  as  describes,  the  alternative  school 
concept. 
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The  alternative  school  funded  through  the  CETA/LEA  agreement  • 
is  a  jointly  funded  project  with  CETA,  HISD  and  the  Department 
qi  Human  Resources  (DHR) .    The  major  goal  is  to  coordinate  the 
delivery  of  social,  educational  and  employment  services  needed 
to  keep  youth  in  school  and  ultimately  prevent  welfare 
dependency'.    Each  t>f  the  200  students-  will  have  a  work/study 
or  individualized  instructional  plan  and  a  social  services 
treatment  plan. 

The  2  majdr  components  of  the  program  are  an  educational 
program  and  a  work/training  program.    Each  student  will  spend 
a  half  day  in  the  competency-based,  individualized,  success  . 
oriented,  vocational  education  program.    Tailored  training 
modules  based  "on  the  vocational  goal  of  each  student  will  be 
used.    New  modules  "will  be  created  and  tested  as  they  are 
developed  and  existing  tested  ones  will  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  possible. "  The  instructional  coordinator  will  be 
^.Responsible  ,f or  the  development  of  modules. 

'The  second  half  of  the  day  will  be  spent  in  a  vocational 
education  program  or  a  work  experience  based  on  the  experience 
and  interest  of  the  individual.    The  Contemporary  Occupational 
Training  Center  (COTC) ,  which  services  youth  other  than  those 
in  the  alternative  school,  will  be  used  for  vocational 
education.    The  skills  training  center  offers  training  in 

•  food  services,  printing,  general  construction,  general  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  building  maintenance,  small  engine  repair, 
office  duplicating  machine  repair  and  welding.    Work  experience 
sites  will  be  developed  for  interested  students  by  the 
occupational  coordinator.     Independent  process  and  product 

•  evaluations  are  planned. 

Process  of  Reaching  Agreement  , 

As  stated  earlier,  there  had  bfeen  no  previous  agreements  be- 
tween CETA  and  HISD.    However,  HISD  participated  in  CETA 
Title  VI, -Title  I  in-school  and  Title  III  summer  programs  as 
a 'subcontractor  to  one  of  the  prime  sponsor's  contractors. 
In  addition,  the  chairperson  of  the  prime  sponsor  planning 
council  was  the  HISD  representative*.    Nevertheless,  HISD 
was  reluctuant  to  contract  directly  with  CETA  because  of  bad 
experience's  under  Model  Cities  *|here  the  school  was  left 
"holding  the  bag". 
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"2!r2!Krfer  °    19     '  the  HISD  and  CETA  be9an  conversations 
pursuant  to  requirements  in  YEDPA.     A  non-financial  agree-  . 

nrnL^f  ne<f  ttlated  at  that  time  in  order  to.  begin  the  YETP 
£22*  10  P°rmit  time  to  negotiate  a  financial  agree- 

ment.    The  non-financial  agreement  was  not  signed  until  " 

S  C°rCl1  del?yS  Were  dtfe  to  the  election  of  a  new 
coinciT  illness'  was  not  able  to"  convene  the  : 

aSrp^ii;  dt  tht  4me  °I  the^ite  visit,  the  financial 
agreement  was  about  ready  to  be  signed.     While  there  was 

lUtTZL ab°Ut  ih!  ?Yera11  thrUSt  of  tne  CETA/LEA  agreement, 
Jh?  !i?       T"7  de*ails  to  be  worked  out.    The  concept  of 
DroDOsafTo  llB  "Chooi  had  been  developed  as  a  $10  million 
"  S    ?-thG  ?ePartment  of  Human  Resources  (DHR)  .  There- 

^-     f  -  lna"Cual  arrangements,  had  to  be  determined, 
coordination  with  DHR  had  to  be  finalized  as  well  as  minor 
of  ?etp  C°nnc'c:ted  with  restructuring  to  meet  the  requirements 
was  hlrln  ?n-fanuarV'  under  the  non-financial  agreement,  staff 
TiL  ^f  L      be?tU  settlng  up  the  alternative  school.     At  the 
time  of  the  visit,  approximately  40'Students  were  enrolled 
rF?AP^rmKW;U  be1TuPded  at  approximately^!  million  t/ith 
Hill  anf  DHR        g         St  $500'000  "  the  remainder  comes  from 

To  date,  the  relationship  appears  to  be  working  out  well. 
Program  Observations 

While  there  were  apprehensions  initially  on  the  part  of  HISD 
about  contracting  with  fcETA,  the  schools  saw  this  as  an 
opportunity  to  serve  more  youth  through  interagency  cooperation 
t£h'!£n  S*5Ve?vin9  essentially  the  same  constituency 
floth  agencies  had  limited  resources.  The  alternative  school 
was- a  concept  which  h&  demonstrated  merit.  Therefore,  both 
Agencies  plunged  wiUfn^ly  into  the  relationship. 

The  Houston  school,  district  appeared  to  be,  quite  progressive. 
At  the  highest  levels,  there  was  concern  and  interest  in  the 
Program  by  CKTA  -wl  HISD.     The  alternative -schsol       a  program 
t^eCcountryerf"R  *  f°r  °th6r  SCh°01  SyStemS  throughout 
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The  area  of  academic  credit  is  still  a  source  of  some 
contention.    School ,tff ficials  do  not  encourage  credit  for 
work  experience  and  appeared  to  be  uncertain  about  exactly 
*i*hat*the  local  and  State  laws  required*    It4 was  clear  that  4 

'work  experience  is  not  normally  substituted  for  formal 
training.    While  schpojLs  will  not  initiate  the  provision  ^ 
of  credit  for  work,  it  appears  that  an  individual  may 

.request  credit  from  a  school,  take  a  competency  based  test 
•  and  be  awardecl  academic  credit*    School  officials  appeared 
to  be  interested  in  the  area  and  may  be  willing  to  support  k 
it  if  prodded »to  do  so* 

vThe  HISD  was  amenable  also  to  working  out  some  of  the 
administrative  concerns  which  normally  cause  problems, 
i.e.,  extended  school  day,  vacation  time,  credit  and  gradu- 
ation requirements^  ' Becau se  o f  the  -f or esight. and , concern  of _ 

*  school  officials,  the  alternative  schdol  will  operate  on  a 
"quarter  system,  teachers  will  be  paid  for  a  longer  day  and 
students  may  graduate  with  a  legitimate  high  school  diploma. 

This .program  is  exemplary  in  its  involvement  of  other  agencies.* 
'  The  Neighborhood  Center  Day  Care  Association,  a  community  * 
based  organization,  is  responsible  for  intake  and  initial « 
client  assessment  and  referral.    The  Department  of  Human 
Resources  will  develop  the  social  services  plan  and  provide 
appropriate  *  supportive  services*    HISD  will  be  responsible 
for  cwgxfell  administration,  teachers  and  facilities  and  CETA 
will  pa^Ufor  most  of  the  staff  salaries  and  supplies.  This 
pooling  of  resources  makes  possible  the  alternative  school 
for  200  potential -and  recent  dropouts.  4 

Issues  and  Impacts 

In  Houston ,  YEDPA  certain]^  contributed^to  the  development  of 
a  relationship' between  the  schools  and  CEfrA.     In  addition, 
had  'YETP  funds  not  been  available,  th£  alternative  school 
probably  would  not  be  operating  at  this  time.    The  proposal 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  with 
little  success  and  CETA  had  not  bean  considered  as  a  possible 
.  source  of  funding  by  the  school  district-. 

The  school  district  is  receptive  tochefhge.    HISD  is  committed 
to  the  certification  of  all  jobs  as  relevant  to  the  students* 
career  pl^ns..  *fhey  are  willing  to  consider  development  of 
procedures  whic|i yill  make  it  possible  to  award  credit  for  • 
work  experienced  /A  major  concern  of  HISD  is  that  /the  22% 
set  asite  be  eliminated  hpcause  they  feel  they  can  sfecure 
more  funds  without  it*    Because  of  it,  the  CETA  prime  sponsor 
thinks  in  terms  of  22  percent.-   According  to  school  official^  . 
irtore  and  better  programs  can  be  developed  with  more  money. 
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2.    Putting  It  All  Together:  ■ 

.  / 

Worcester  In-School  Programs 

The  Setting 

Worcester  is  a  relatively  small  city  in  Massachusetts  with  a 
population  of  approximately  500,000.    The  CETA.  prime  sponsor 
•  is  part  of  a  Worcester  manpower  consortium,  which  includes  13 
other  towns  iiv  addition  to  Worcester  city  proper.    The  Worcester 
manpower  consortium  is  part  of  the  City  Manager >s  "Off ice  of 
Planning.    Total  YEDPA  funding  available  to  the  prime  sponsor 
■is  approximately  $650,000. 

There  is  -a  Director,  Assistant  Director  and  four  other  full- 
time  professionals  running  the  operation. 

Worcester  received  a  YETP  and.  a  YCCIP  -grant  totaling  $409,938 
and  $238,899  respectively.    The  students  served  ranged  from 

.  the  potential  drop-out  to  ex-offenders.    The  target  group  is^ 
basically  «Ln-school  (YETP)  and  out-of-school  youth  experiencing 
dlfi&itfuTet'es  with  the^law  (YCCIP)  .    Ther£  are  four  high  schools 
in  Worcester  served  by  the  YETP* program.,  «•  An  additional  four 
high  schools  located  in  the  nearbyAtowns  (part  of  the  consortium) 
are  being  served  as  well.    The  YETP  program  serves  the  in-school 
youth  by  placing  them  into  public  sector  jobs,  providing  counsel- 

'  ing,  -skills  training,  and  academic  credit  for  work  experience. 

'  The  Worcester  .Community  Action  Council  acts  as  the  community 
based  vehicle  to  operate  the  YETP  program.    The  CBO  supervises 
the  counseling  and  instructional  staff  in  preparing  the  youth 
for  work  and  study. 

'Nature  of  the  CETA/Worcester  Schools, YETP 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  YETP  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
serve  in-school  youth  in  programs  designed  to  enhance  the  career 
opportunities  and  job  prospects  pursuant  to  the  agreements  between 
CETA/and  LEAs,    Every  enrollee  in  the  program  will  require  employ- 
ment and  training  services  to  act  .as  a  catalyst  for'  continuing  . 
their  education.    All  eroDloyees  (enrollees)  participate  in  career 
employment  experience.    The  Worcester  Prime  Sponsor  designated 
two  community  based  prganizations  of  demonstrated  effectiveness  as 
service  deliverers  for  YEDPA: 
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^^vraCSnCer?  r^ised  by  the  schools  was  a  need  for  more 
in oart *2j  mortar"  ™ney .    The  alternative  school  is  housed 
ih«S?5  k     -!n  elem^fary  s9hool.    They  feel  such  a  facility/ 

V?  3  seParVe  location  because  of  potential  7 
There^fv  th6  ^eena*ers  and  elementarfstudents.  ' 

™f~eJ^'  howeVer'  also  be  some  advantages  such  as  the 

SEE  JSt?  TUth  tUt°rin?  y°Uth  Pr°g?amS  °r  ^her  programs 
s™9sSde^s  -9-'  re*reatlonal  Program,  for  the  elemenLry 


on  the ^JS^i       '^asKconcerned  about  placement  activities 
in  SJk^SV*  t^*chools_-Ther^are placement, specialists 
SvXvL  E    sc^ol  (approximately  30)  but  most  are  heavily 
XJSoSpS  W°f  flte  selection'  leavirig  little  time  for  job 
•  JUS^ES*  3      Placement  of  graduates.    The  prime  sponsor 
teeis  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  rilaQfcpnV  of 
graduates  into  permanent  jobs.  Percent  of 

2jfS«5°218  and  CE?A  expressed  an  interest  in" greater  involve- 
SSSp?  ^'0nmUj;ity  baS6d  organi2ations,HgB0)  in  training  Z. 
either  through  arrangements  with  the  pubHc-^cho^rt^rVopri- 

ofafY=f^°0ls-..T^.hope  is  to  expand  the  number"  ol  providers 
lubtil  slhloll tlV^ieS'  Some  5esista'nce  is  ex^ed  fromlhe 
fS?iif  .!  •  .      "aS  "freshing,  nevertheless;  to  see  the 

S25?      in  involvement  of  community-based  organiza- 

!?Jih?Lw  s?h°o1?  nor  CETA  expressed  much  interest  in-on- 
S15  J2 CJni5a^  assistance  from  DOL  or  HEW.     They  felt  they 
tion      Tn^ntC?    COmPeten"  in  Program  design  and  administra- 
tion.   Their  interest  was- basically  in  the  sharing  of  proaram 

iocaSons?"  nati°nally  regarding  what  was  occurring  Ll^f 

Houston  demonstrates  one  possibility  of  what  can  be 
^Sl1    '     'Wh!n  *he  ^du°ation  and  the  employment/ training 

*lties  w°rk  together.  There  was  general  concern,  9  " 
?Sp  rpt=fm  anK- CoiPPetence  exhibited  by  staff  '  o$, both  agencies. 
The  relationship  is  one  whi,ch  has  potential  f or  growth. 
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1..  The  Worcester  Community  Action  Council  (Broject 
Transition).    Project  Transition  was  allocated  $40?, 938  of  YETP  - 
funds  to  provide  career  employment  experience  opportunities  for 
240  youth  in  the  target  community.  ' 

2.    Youth  .Opportunities  Upheld,  Inch.    (Work  TEC  Project)* 
Work  TEC  was  allocated  $238,899  of  YCCIP/f  unds  to  serve  119  youth 
with  ex-offender  st^us.  * 

The  LEA  agreement,  was  signed  by  the  Worcester  prime  sponsor  and 
representatives  of  13  consortium  towns  and  cfties ,  covering  both 
coiqponent  parts  of  the  local  YETP  program  an£  providing  suc£ 
services  as  initial  recruitment  and  selection  to  the  awarding 
of  academio*  credit.  *~  "   6  ^ 

YCCIP 

The  Worcester  prime  sponsor  allocated  funds  to  implement  the 
Parks  and  Recreation/Worcester  Ppblic  Schools  Educational 
Conservation  project.     The  gp&jfect  was  designed,  to  serve  50  youth 
from  the  consortium  area  who. are  out-of-school  and  experiencing 
extreme  difficulty  obtaining  employment.     The  participants  are 
economically  disadvantagedf  the  average  reading  competency  i^ 
below  the  sixth  grade;  half  of  the  enrollees  are  of f Sneers;  Tialf 
are  welfare  recipients;  40  percent  are  minorities;  all  Tte^e 
expressed  total  dissatisfaction  with  the^ academic  world;^  tfil  have 
demonstrated  unsatisf actoriMVork  habits  and  records;  an<f -a  I^rge 
proportion  of  the  females  a)&e  unemployed  heads  of  households  and 
unwe'd  mothers.    Every  enrop^e  in  the  YCCIP  program  engages  in  an 
academic?  component  whereby\he  or  she  receives  academic  credit  and 
3  Grade  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED)  through  the  Worcester  public 
schools  adult  learning  center.    Although  a  formal  LEA  agreement 
was  not  mandated  by  YCCIP  regulations,  the  Worcester  prime  sponsor 
in  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  awarding  of  academic  credit  for  all 
participants  entered  into*  such  agreement.    The  structure  of  the 
agreement  was  as  follows: 

•  lk.    Background  statement;  * 

2.  An  assessement  of  existing  youth  services; 

3.  Program  purpose; 

4.  Results, and  benefits  expec&sd  out  of  the 

program  whicji  includes,  goals ,  objectives, 
and  evaluative  statement; 

5.  Administrative  procedures  detailing  the  schools^ 

and  CBO£  responsibilities  for*  supervising  and  ^ 
v     administering  the  program;  and, 
'  6.    Additional  provisions. 
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Process  of^Qeveloping  the  C&A/Worcester  Schools  Agreement 

The  LEA  agreement  was  finalized  after  extensile  meetings  between 
prune  sponsor  and  school  personnel.    Although  they  only  had  10 
days  . to  firm  up  the  agreement,  they  had  been  meeting  in  prepara- 
Zu°x£fr  17e  pro9rams.  months  ahead. of  time.    A  primary,  factor 
tnae-exped^ted  the  agreement  was  that  the  principles  had  known 
each  othe«  in  other  circles  and  had  built  a  relationship  that 
was>  cordial  and  understanding.    Even  more  helpful  was  the  fact 
that  the  YETP  and  YCCIP  programs  Were  very  similar  to  proposed 
programs  supported  by  some  key  actors  in  Worcester.    The  YETP 
program  was  conceptually  promoted  by  the  education  and  work 
council  which  had  come  into  existence  two  years  before  YEDPA. 
The  YCCIP  program  was  conceptualized- by  a  . school  counselor  and 
parks  and  recreation  supervisor  a  year  beford^EDPA  legislation. 
™Now-with  the^inf lux  of  dollars,  these  ideas  came  into  fruition 
and*  the  conceptual  and  manpower  requirements  t<3  begin  the  effort 
were  well  underway.  ( 

t 

The  CETA.  manpower  agency  was  familiar  with  the  individuals 
mentioned  above  and  were,  brought  in  early  when  the  YEDPA  program 
was  announced.    Adjustments  were  made-  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
and  requirements  of  YETP  and  YCCIP,  but  the  conceptual  design 
previously  developed  remained  intact.  - 

Program  Observations:  J 

A  big  factor  was  the- quality  of  personnel.    The  CETA  director  had' 
savvy  and  was  a  longtime  advocate  of  employment  and  training 
programs  for  the  Worcester  community.  'He  exemplified  the  New 
England  manner  of  doing  things,  methodical  and  sensitive  to  local 
community  desires  and  needs.    The  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of 
youth  programs  was  meticulous  and  made  very  'sure  that  every 
statement  was  fully  understood  and -clarified.    The  rest  of  the  - 

-staff  represented  different  walks  of  life  within  the  Worcester  \ 
community.    The  program  officer  was  a  minority  person  with  exten-^ 
sive  experience  in  CETA  programs  throughout  New  England.  .  The 
budget  officer  was  a  young  aggressive  product  of  Worcester  who 

'had  work  experience  with  correctional  programs. 

The  school  personnel  were  equally  high .quality.    Both  the  District' 
Career  Guidance  Counselor  and  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  work  experience'  programs.  « 
The  Career  Guidance  counselor  ran  the  non-pay  cooperative  education 
program  for  the  district.    He  was  "able  to  guide  the  development 
of  the  YEOPA  program  to  fit  into  the  school  structure  and  processes 
The  district  director  ,for  counseling  and  guidance  represented  the 
concerns  and  fears  of  the  superintendent  in  establishing  a  program 
that  wpuld  award  academic  credit  for  work  experience,  but  he,  was 
amenable  to  compromise. 
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The  largest  problem  in  the  school's  eyes  was  scheduling..  How 
were  they  going  to  schedule  kids  for  classes  and  work,  given 
the  number  of  hours  required  by  the  district  and  the  State, 
for  attendance?    They  recognized  that  seniors  would  be  the* 
easiest  group  to  work^with  in  terms "of  scheduling,  but 
juniors  and  freshman  wiTc>were  marginal  could  use  the 
assistance  even  more.    Early  intervention  was  advisable. 
They  were  able  to  work  through  this  problem  by  calling  two 
long  and  arduous  meetings  coordinated  by  the.  prime  sponsor 
in  consultation  with  school  personnel,  education  and  work 
council  members,  and  community  based  personnel  involved  in 
youth/school  programs.    The  picture  looked  quite  rosy  on  the 
first  day  with  some  apprehension  about  when  all  this  co-  • 
operation  would  come  to  a  halt;  when  the  real  story  would  be 
told.    This  really  never  happened.    With  Jfehe  exception  of 
some  minor  disagreements  with  the  education  and  work  council 
over  how  far  reaching. these  programs  could  be,  cooperation  . 
among  the  key  actors  was  astoundingly  good.  . 


s 


The  counselors  involved  in  the  YETP  program  were  young-  and  * 
idealistic.    They  were  supervising  the'  YETP  participants  jit 
the  worksite  and  worked  with  the  school  counselors^at  the 
school  site.    .The  counseling  ratio  was  2  for  25  students-. 
This  is  almost  an  ideal  counselor/student  ratio  that  is  not 
typical  of  most  -school  districts.    The  counselors  from. the 
CBO  (Project  Transition)  had  devised  a  careful  plan  to  keep 
track  of  their  students,   .ff  a  student  did  not  show  up  for\  . 
school  they  did  not  get  paid  for  the  number  of  hours  ,aiss da*. 
This  was  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the  counselor  thr 
a  learning  contract  that  was  signed,  before  the  student  was* 
accepted  into  the  program.    The  contract  was  enforced. 

The  director  of  Project  Transition  reported  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  Worcester  Community _Action  Council.    The  two 
/had  a  very  good  relationship.    The  executive  director  was  an  % 
old-time  poverty  program  fighter,  who  had  worked  with 
community  projects  for  many  years  in  Worcester.    The  director  • 
of  Transition  was  a  young  proteg*  -of  the  executive  director  who 
believed  in  the  effective  role  of  community  action  programs 
in  meeting  the.need^ of  the  poor.     The  relationship  between 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Community  Action  Council  and 
jthe  Director  of  CETA  was  cordial.    But  the  undertone  of  the 
relationship  was  one  of  tolerance.     In  other  words  the 
classical  rift  between  the  community  agency  breaking  new 
ground  versus  the  perceived  rigidity  of  the  funding  agency 
(CETA)  existed.    But  it  was  a  working  relationship.  A 
central  theme  with  the  community  action  agency  was  how  can 
we  link  up  with  other  CETJyprograms  to  support  the  YEDPA 
effort.  -  This  was  encoura|»ig .    They  were  seeking  guidance 
"from  CETA  officials  on  this.  j 


.  The  YCCIP  school  coordinator  and  the  parks\and  recreation 
supervisor  were  delighted  with  YCCIP  and  YE TP    because 'they 

'  '  '     ad^}2n§  Pr°P°se<*? similar  Concepts.    The  school*  representative 
certified  the  youngsters  in  the  program  with  th\  school  and 
verified  the  attendance  of  the  YCCIP  participants  in  the  adult 

0   .  learning  center.    The  teacher  in  the  learning  center  was' 
honest  in  his,  approach  with  the  students  by  telling  them 
that  the  central  purpose  of  the  YCCIP  program  was  earning  a 
wage.    The  participants  worked  at  three  parks  supervised  by 
foremen  of  park  employees.    Thirty  hours?*a  week  on  the  jobs 

„  .     with  a  two  week  orientation  and  10  hpurs  perymonth  instruction 
— .was  the  core  of  the  program.    Class  instruction  was' basically 
remedial  with  coping ; skills  .taught,  such  as  reading  to  pass  * 
driving  tests,  obtaining  social  security^aaeds ,  and  opening 
up  a  bank  account.    The  park  supervisor  (parks  and  recreation- 
director)  was  supportive  of  the  program  and  discussed  how  well 

•  the  students  got  along  with  other  park  employees.  Youth 
involved  in  parks  projects  demonstrated  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm.    The  youth  were  expected  to  learn  recreation 
scheduling,  grounds  maintenance,  and  safety. 

Project  YES  is  the  YETP  component  directed  to  ex-offenders. 
The  project  provides  counselfngS^d  instruction  in  consultation 
Wir    r16  schools-    A  school  counselor  certifies  and  verifies 

•  attendance,  and  acts  as  the  conduit  €fe.  grant  credit.  GEp's 
;  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  yeart.    The.  instruct  ion.  is  in 

basric  skills  and  relevant- materials  art  used  to  motivate  the 
students  to  read  and  write.    The  average  reading  level  of  the 
participants  is  5th  grade.  -Transportation  is  provi&ed  by 
way  of  reimbursement  tot  busier  cab  fare.    Some  of  the  students 

•  are  still  w<|rds  of  correctional  institutions.     The  institution 
allows  the  student  tp  leave  the  premises  to  work  arid  attend  - 
the  school  project.  For  instance,  a  young  male  who  had  ax 
.history  of  encounters  with  the  law  worked  in  a  nearby  State 
institution  for  the- mentally  disturbed  as  a  groundskeeper 
was  learning  from  an  old  hand  (15  years)'  the  horticulture' 

(   trade  and  attended  classes  at  Project  YES.    A  counselor,  }ob 
developer,  and  a  teacher  were  all  involved  in  formulating 
his  plan.    The  youth  was  congenial,  shy,  and  somewhat  taken 


He 


aback  with  all  the  attention  he  was  getting, 
appeared  very  comprehensive  and  costly. 


The  plan 


Issues  and  Impact  ^  "  0  < 

There  is  much  to  be  saidNabout  smallness/  The -CETA  people 
knew  many^ of  the  key  actors  in  the  schoois,  CBO's,  correctional 
institutions,  and  the  Economic  Development  Agency.    This 'was 
a  central  feature  in  the  LEA/CETA  relationship;  namely  prior- 
working  -relationships  that  laid  the  foundation  tor  YEDPA.  A 
second  feature  was  that  there  were  community  organizations 
that  had  experience,  with  the  target  groups  with  which  YEDPA 
was  concerned.  .JThtfse  agencies  had  a  series  of  projects  and 
experiences  that  served  as  a' foundation  for  the  YETP. and  YGCIP 
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A  third  ingredient  was  the  aJwrlity  of  the  schools  to  buil'd 
upon  their  cooperative  work " experience  and  work  study  programs 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  agreement  reached  between  CETA  * 
and  the  LEA.     Interested  personnel  from  the  schools  saw  this 
as  afc  golden  opportunity  touring,  into  fruition  many  of  the  1 
untested  ideas  and  concepts  discussed  through  the  years. 

Four<th,  available  funding  was  the  key,  but  there  is  no 
mechanism  to  begin  to  institutionalize  the  programs.    This  ^ 
is.  a  flaw  with  YE DP A-    There  needs  to. fee  a  strategy  on  how 
local  communities  could  use  the  start  up  funds  to  develop 
new  programs  and  then  institutionalize  them. 

Fifth,  CETA  was  tied  into  all  the  major  aspects  of  £he  social, 
jjplitical,  and  economic  life  of  Worcester.     This  is  a,  key 
to  developing  working  relationships  with  CBOs  andschools. 
They  understood- the  constraints'  schools  faced  arttf were  willing 
to  work  with  them. 

Sixth,  the  vocational**  schools  were  not  involved  with  YE  DP  A . 
This  is  due  to  the  Structured  way  in  which  they  riHlvfi*In 
Massachusetts,  vocational  schools  are  exclusive  kr4|aLng  centers 
where  graduates  are  guaranteed  jobs.  Consequentl^^cne 
admission  into  these  schools  is  highly  competiti/^^aiRd  low 
income  students  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  qualify^OTft  for  entrance 

The  impact  of  YEDPA  is  essentially  that  the  youth  now  play  a 
central  role  in  the  city's  development  through"  training  and  . 
employment  opportunities  fostered  by  CETA  and  YEDPA.     YouthT  / 

-  are  being  focused  upon  in  a  serious  way..     Schools  are 
delighted  to  receive  the  help  from  CETA  in  locating  jobs  and 
promoting  the  need  to  finish  a  high  school  education  and  post 
secondary  school  entrance.     But  the  issue  for  Worcester  will 
be,  can  tHey  foster  such  programs  without  Federal  help? 
Worcester  must  develop  some  institutionalization  strategies 
that  will  take  resources  from  the  schools,  CETA,  YEDPA,  CBO's 
and  other  agencies^nterested  in  curtailing  youth  unemployment 

%and  delinquency. 
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3.    Achieving  Collaboration  in  Minnesota  BOS 

8 

Institutional  Structure  " 

The  Minnesota  governmental  system  has,  a  rather  unique 
organizational  structure  whicl)  has  significantly  shaped 
LEA-6ETA  relations  in  the  balance-of-state.     In  1£69,  the 
Minnesota  legislature  enacted  the  Regional  Development 
Act,  establishing  ]*3  sub-State  regions  fot  planning  and^ 
coordination  of  programs,  in  criminal  justice,  land  use, 
transportation,  economic  development,  ^employment  and 
training',  health,  and  housina.     Each  Region  has  a  Regional 
Development  Coifimission  (RDC)  consisting  of  county  and 
municipal  officials .    The  Balance-of -State  comprises 
eight  of  these  13  regions. 

Each  RDC  has  a  complement  of  paid  staff,  including  a 
Manpower  Planner,  one  of  whuse  principal  functions  is  to 
serve^  as  the  staff  arm  to  the  Regional  Manpower  Advisory 
Committees  (RMAC)  which  correspond  in  composition  and 
function  to.CETA  advisory  groups  at  other  levels. 

In  Minnesota, % there  are  437  'school  districts.     Over. 200  of 
those  437  are  located  within  the  54  counties  which  ^constitute 
the  Balance-of -Stat'e.     In  addition,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
educational  cooperatives  in  Minnesota;  both  are  regarded  as  j 
local  education  agencies.        The  first  type,  called 
Educational  Cooperative\,Service  Units  (ECSU)  are  mandatory 
planning  cooperatives  established  by  State  statute.  There 
are  nine  in  the  state^s^^^fohe  second  type,  called  Regional 
Interdistrict  Councils  (RIC's),  are  voluntary  cooperatives 
and  are  focused  on  special  education;  ttfere  are  approximately 
40  in  the  State.  ^ 

The  BOS  has  14  field  Offices  called  CETA  Centers  (CETC's) 
scattered  throughout  the  eight  regions  covered  by  the  BOS. 

In  FY  1978,  the  BOS  operated  five  programs  other  than  YETP  . 
specifically  targeted  at'youth.     These  were  the:, 

/  -  ' 

Title  I  In^School  Program — Aime**5***:  providing  employment 
opportunities  for  youth  who  are  enrolled*  in  school  6r  • 
who  are* planning  to  return  to'  school  during  the  next 

lar  school  term.     The  program  serves  3,163  youth  at 
st  of  $758,818.     It  was  estimated  that s approximately 
of. Title  I  funds  served  youth  in  FY  1977.  ■ 
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Summer  Program  for  Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth 

(SPEDY) — Aimed  at  14-21  year  old  youth.    The  program  serves 

2*453  youth  at  a  cost  of  $2,561c644. 

Governor's  Youth  Program— Similar  to  SPEDY  serving  1,450* 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  at  a  c6st  of  approximately 
$1  million. 

Summer  Youth  Recreation  Program — Providing  recreational 
opportunities  for  young  i>eople  aged  8-13  who  are  from 
economically  disadvantaged  households.    The  program  serves 

2,040  youth  at  a  dost  of  $46,077. 

* 

Youth  Community  Conservation  Improvement  Program  (YCCIP) 
Serving  81  youth  at  a  cost  o£  ?3l§,146. 

Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs—This  program  serves 
an  additional  1,728  youth  at  a  cost  of  $1,798,911.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  $1  million  goes  to  in-school  programs. 

There  is  a  history  of  strong  commitment  to  and  financial  ^ 
support  for  public  education  throughout  the  State.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  is  active  and  traditionally 
.plays  a  strong  part  in  technical  assistance  and  guidance. 
Career  education  has  been  given  high  visibility  within  the 
state  during  the  past  eight  years.    Approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Minnesota  are  covered 
by  vocational  cooperative  centers.    These  centers  were 
started  in  the  mid  196(rs  under  the  auspices  of  the  RlC's 
to  give  -schools  access  to  vocational  training  facilities 
they  could  not  support  on  an  individual  school  basis.  Youth 
attend  such  centers  two  hours  a  day. 

Minnesota  has  an  excellent  system  of  33  post  secondary  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Institutes  which  offer  Adult  Basic  + 
Education  and  GED  preparation  in* addition  to  a  large  number 
of  skill  training  programs.  „  X 

Minnesota  is  also  one  of  eight  .states  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  establish  and  operate  a  state-wide  computerized  ' 
career  information  system.    Although  Minnesota  Occupational 
Information  System  is  only  3  years  old,  it  seems  to  be  widely 
used  throughout  * the  state  by  educational  institutions  an4 
increasingly  by  CETA.. 
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Coromuiiity  Action  Agencies  have  traditionally  been  involved 
irj^bfee^ropQration  of, youth  programs  under  Title  I.     In  most 
/of  the  sub-state  regions,  an  agreement  has  beefo  reached  to 
turn  in-school  programs  over  to^Community  Action  Agencies  and 
out  of  school  programs  to  the  CETC's. 

In  summary,  Minnesota  has  a  unique  administrative  structure 
for  decentralized  governance  and  an  impressive  combination 
of  strong  educatipn,  manpower  and'  governmental  institutions 
willing  and  able  to  work  .together . 


Process  of  Reaching  Agreement  r  ^ 

News  of  YEDPA  implementation  policy  was  eagerly  sought  by 
the  education  establishment.     The  Minnesota  Department  of 
Education,  in  particular,  took  the  initiative  to  prepare # 
itself  for  a  strong  role  in  facilitating  the  implementation 
of  the  Act*    Community  , action  agencies  also  were  ready  * 
to  play  a^major  role.  Each  group  geared  up  to  insure  their 
"piece  of  the  action." 


By  the  fall  of  1977,  It  was  clear  that  competition  was 
develGping  between  the  CAA's  and  CETC's  and  that  RMAC's, 
RDC's  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  were  all 
interested  in  becoming  involved.     BOS  decided  to, leave 
decisions  on  who  would  become  program  operators,  what  the 
in  and  out  of  school  mix  would  be  and  other  design  questions 
to  the  sub-state  regional  level .     The  only  parameters  set 
by  BOS  were  that  only  the  poor  would  be  served  and  that  35% 
of  the  YETP  money  would  be  reserved  ,for  outi-of-school 
programs  with  CETC's, the  exclusive  operators  of  such  out- 
of-school  programs.     Since  by  law #at  least  22%  of  the  funds 
had  to  be  allocated  to  in-school  programs,  that  left  43% 
of  the  funds  to  be  distributed  between  in -and  out-df -school 
programs  at  the  discretion  of  the'  RMAC.  1 

BOS  required  that  each  RMAC  choose  one  lead  agency  for  the 
in-school  program  and  that  the  agency  would  then  contract 
with  those  LEA1 s  whose  proposals  were  approved  and 
accepted  by  the  RMAC.    The  contractual  relationships  that 
resulted  were  triangular  with  the  selected  CAA  or  CETC 
subcontracting  with  the  LEA  and  the  BOS  executing  non- 
financial  CETA-LEA  agreements  with  each  of  the  participating 
LEA 1 s .     The  administrative  arrangements  for  all  of  sub- 
state  regions  included  in  the  BOS  are  as  follows: 
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Region 


6W 


6E 


7W 


7E 


It) 


Geographic 
Area 


NW  Minnesota 
(7  counties) 


Upper  Minn. 
River  Valley 
(5  counties) 
'  * 

Kandiyohi , 
Meeker,  McLeod 
and  Renville 
Counties 


Central  Minn. 
(4  counties) 


E.  Central 

Minn. 
(5  counties) 


Southwest  Mn. 
(9  counties) 


South  Central 
Mn . 

(9  counties) 


Southwestern 
Mn. 

*  (11  counties) 


Out-of-School 
YBTP  Operator 


CETA  Centers 
(Crookston  and 
Thief  River  Palls) 


Montevideo 
CETC 


Willmar 
CETC 


St.  Cloud 
CETC 


Mora  CETC 


,  Marshall  CETC  & 
Worthington  CETC 


New  Ulij}  CETC 
Mankatct  CETC 
Fairmont  CETC 


Owatonna  CETC 
Rochester  CETC 
Winona  CETC 


In-School 
YETP  Progranj 
Agent  


CAA:  Inter-County 
Community  Council 


Prairie  Five 
CAA 


Willmar 
CETC 


TriHCounty 
CAA? 


Lakes  &  Pines  CAA 


Marshall  CETC  £ 
Worthington  CETC 


Minnesota  Valley 
CAC 


Two  CAA's: 

-  S EMC AC' 

-  GRW 


Number  of 
Participating 
LEA'S 


2  RIC's  Comprise 
22  LEA's 


■20 


15 


42 


19 


All  CETA-LEA  agreements  and  sub-grants  were  signed  by  February.  / 
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Youth  Employment  Education  Unit 

The  first  EY  1978  grant  made  by  the  office  of  Statewide  CETA 
Coordination,  Department  of  Economic  Security  using  its  5% 
money  was  to  establish  a  Youth  Employment  Unit  within  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
a  catalyst  to  improve  CETA-LEA  relationships  and  to  provide * 
technical  ^assistance  and  support  as  appropriates   Since  the 
Unit  was  established  in  August  1977,  it  was  able  to  help  in 
facilitating  CETA-LEA  agreements  by  sponsoring  a  series  of 
workshops  for  LEA1 s  (one  in  November  and  11  in  April)  and 
making  joint  visits  with  BOS  staff  during  the  negotiation  and 
start-up  period.     In  addition,  CETA-BOS  consulted  with  the 
Unit  staff  in  developing  the  model  agreement  used  throughout 
the  BOS.  ,  The  Unit  has  also  worked  with  various  teacher 
associations  to  try  to  overcome  the  reluctance  ofi  teachers  to 
accept  new  roles  under  experimental  learning  programs  such  as 
YETP. 

The  Youth  Employment  Education  Unit  is  funded  at  $10^,000  and 
when  fully  staffed  will  have  a  director,  three  professional 
staff  including  two  curriculum  specialists  —  one  for  career 
development  and  one  for  basic  skills,  and  a  program  specialist 
who  will  concentrate  on  issues  related  to* academic  credit, 
staff  credentials,  financing  and  other  issues  of  concern  to 
local  school  districts.    Staff^for  the  Unit  was  instrumental 
in  developing  a  policy  on  how  work  experience  programs  effect 
state  aid  financing. 

The  Govern9rfs  Office  of  Manpower,  BOS  and  State  Education 
staffs  all  indicated  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  support  for 
this  Unit.    Local  scnool  administrators  and  others  interviewed 
£e±t  that  the  Unit  served  a  useful  function  in  information 
^sharing  and  institutional  brokering  to  get  CETA-LEA  cooperation 
off  the  ground.    An  important  challenge  for  the  Unit  will* be 
to  develop  a  strong  technical  assistance  capability  that  will 
be  non-threatening  to  either  side  and  supportive  of  their     -  , 
mutual  interests. 

r 

Program  Improvement 

The  CETA  Director's  assessment  of  the  impact  of  YEDPA  on  the 
quality  of  the  in-school  program  being  operated  is  that  the 
legislation  and  regulations  forced  the  development  of  a  more 
comprehensive  youth  program  than  had  existed  before.  However, 
he  believes  such  pr6grams  would  have  developed  anyway  over 
i:ime  'since  substantial  CETA  resources  have  gone  to  schools 
\  over  the  past  years. 
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Although  n?TA  staff  was  not  happy,  with  what  they  considered 
lack  of  flexibility  in  the  program,  they  were  pleased  with 
the  general  improvement,  in  youth *programmtng  since  the 
implementation  of  YEDPA .     For  instance,  the  quality  of  work 
sites  has  improved  under 'YETP  with  work  sites  beirjg  developed 
outside  the  school  setting.    Because  of  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provisions  under  YETP,  program  operators  have  tended  to 
upgrade  their  Title  I  program  along  with  YETP  implementation. 
It  was  expected  that  this  cross-over  effect  would  improve  the 
quality  of  worksites  under  the  SPEDY  program. 

+ 

Several  people  commented  on  the  benefit  of  the  Career  Employment 
Experience  which  includes  counseling  and  supportive  services 
along  with  work  experience  programs.   " Under  *  YETP ,   schools  have 
been  able  to  use  various  sources  of  funds  creatively 'to  develop 
more  responsive  comprehensive  programs. 

J 

Academic  Credit-Staff  Licensing 

Sta'te  policy  on  academic ^credit  is  that  it  may  be  given  for 
'experimental  programs  if  the  credit  is  needed  by  the  student. 
Credit  may  be  given  in  programs  where  the  coordinator  or  teacher 
has  a  vocational  education  license.     If  less  than  one  hour  per 
day  is  spent  in  the  community,  no  such  special  license  is  re- 
quired.    Usually,  credits  are  given  in  elective  areas,  but  for 
one  YCCIP  program  referred  to  previously,  the  state  gives  both 
elective  and  required  science  credit  for  participation  in 
the  program. 


No  major  change  in  policy,  such  as  giving  credit  for  experiential 
programs  across  the  board  will  likely  ber- considered  until  school 
administrators  get  a  better  feel  for  the  scope  and  longevity  of 
programs,  such  as  YETP. 


One  Alternative  School  program  in  the  state  provides  a  good  example  of 
how  the  awarding  of  credit  has  strengthened  the*-program  and 
helped  sell  the  concept  of  al-fcernative  education  to  the  local 
school  board  parents  and  other  students.     The  standards  for 
obtaining  credit  are  so  stringent  that  no  one  considers  the 
program  a  free  ride.     Students,  in  this  program  spend  four 
periods  per  day  in  the  .classroom  and  work  15  hours  per  week 
within  the  community.     Credit  for  the  classroom  component  is 
given  on  the  basis  of j productive  time  spent  within  the  class- 
room at  a  rate  of  onejcredit  for  each  120  clock  hours.  Students 
can  get  up  to  two  crefiits  per  school  year  for  the  work 
experience  component. \  The  summer  program  Joes  not  grant  any 
school  credits. 
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Private  Sector 


The  limitations  of  public  sector  work  sites  in  rural  areas 
were  evident  in  visits  to  both  northern  an4  southern  Minnesota 
sites.     In  Region  I,  public  sector  job  sites  are  limited.* to 
schools  and  a  few  social  service  agencies.    The  original 
,  Region  I  YETP  plan  proposed. to  subsidize  private  sector  wojk 
expe^ehce^Tn  conjunction  with  the  Work  Experience/Comprehen- 
sive Employment  program  which  is  operated  by  the  schools. 
Since *such  a  program  was  not  approved  on  legal  grounds,  the 
in-S|hool  portion  of  YETP  was  cut  from' 85%  to  45%  of  YETP  funds. 

Staff  believed  that  public  sector  sites  did  not  provide  the 
necessary  occupational "range  for  career  explorations.  Work 
expedience  opportunities  developed  in  Region  10  include  a 
secretarial  job  in  a  military*  recruiting  office,  custodial 
work  in  a  national  guard  armory,  and  work  in  a  coffee  house 
run  by  a  community  agency.    Since  both  Regions  visited  are 
heavily  engaged  in  agriculture,  there  was  an  interest  to  do 
more  in  agricultural  fields  but  no  opportunities  exist  in  the 
public  sector. 

Career  Information 

Both  Region  I  and  Region  X    have  invested  substantial  resources 
in  career  guidanqe  and  information  services  because  they  feel  , 
it  is  important  to  htelp  young  people  in  rural  areas  to  obtain 
knowledge  about  opportunities  for  education  and  employment 
outside  their  immediate  geographic  area. 

In  Region  I,  5%  of  the  YfiTP  funds  went  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  to  operate  a  Career  Awareness  Laboratory.  *The 
laboratory  will  act  as  a  resource  center  for  the  entire 
area* to  train  counselors  and  teachers,  provide  staff  orientation 
as  well  as  provide  direct  cov^nseling  and  information  services  to 
youth  and  others  needing  career  guidance.    The  intention  is  to 
establish  a  network,  of  counselors  in  schools  throughout  the  area 
being  served  who  will  be  able  to  use  the  center  on  their  own, 
refer  youth  and  provide  career  guidance  services  in  schools. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Employment  Service  will  provide  place- 
ment services.    The  laboratory  will  be  tied  into  the  state-wide 
MOIS  program  and  will  use  a  variety % of,  commercial  systems. 
Two  impressive  career  guidance  centers  exist- in  Region  x, 
«one  associated  with  the  Area  Vocational  Technical  Institute  in 
Tied  Wing.    YETP  youth  are  benefitting  from  these  centers  as  / 
partr  of  their  program. 


Financing 

With  generally  declining  enrollments,  school  districts^  were 
worried  about  Jbhe  impact  of  YETP  and  other  community-based 
experiential  learning  programs  pn  their  state  financial 
support  (AS AD) ...  - 

The  State  Department  of  Education  policy  developed  is  that  up 
to  three  hours  per  day  of  the  six  -  recfuired  for  state  funding 
can  be  done  outside  the" classroom       Ithe  policy  also  recognize 
time  spent  in  'programs  which  are  jointly  funded  with  education 
such  as  YETP. 

The  Alternative  Schcpol  'program  will  be  financed  through 
regular  educational ' funding  within  the  next  two  years.  Ih 
this  year,  YETP  funds  are  being  used  to  pay  the  percentage * 
of  operating  costs  over  and  above  the  state  aid  received 
because  of  increased  attendance.     It  is  anticipated  that  in 
FY  1979,  YETP  will  pay  only  for  the  lapse  time  while  class- 
room attendance  buil4s  up  to  full  enrollment  or  the  break-, 
even  point  for  eadyclass/teacher  situation. 


It  would  Appear  that  the  desire  to  maximize  average  daily 
attendance  in  orjier  to  get  more  state  aid  would' be  a  major 
incentive  to  interest  schools  in  participating  in  a  program 
that  encourages  dropouts  to  return  and  potential  dropouts  *to 
stay-in  school.    The "issue  *f«  much  more  complex  in  that 
school  funding  formulas  require  local  dollars  to  match  state 
funds.     In  some  Cases  communities  do  not  have  the  resources  . 
to  pay^fof  expanded  education  programs'.    Furthermore,  small, 
relatively^  poor  school  -districts  are  ^reluctant  to  institute 
new programs  with  federal  ot  father  funds  >unless  they  feel 
confident  that  the  additional  services  can  be  maintained  over 
a  period  of  time  without  creating  an  undue  burden  on  their 
tax  dollars^    They  do  not  want  to  touild  up  expectations  and 
get  people  „used  to  services  which  cannot  be  absorbed  into, 
local  budgets .'   Because  of  YEDP&'s  origrinal  one-yg^r 
"authorization,  ,the  long-term  funding  issue  remains  and  is*  of 
concern  especially  to^maller ,  ; conservative  towns.    One  *&IC 
paas'ed  a  resolution  that  no  program  would  continue  past 
federal"  funding!  "      , .  a  - 

The  other  side  of  the  poin  is  that  YETP  money  has  been  used 
to  finance  needed  programs  and  serve  youth  such  as  dropouts 
who  could  not  be  served  under  existing  education  resource?. 
The  program  developed  is  limited  by  the  insufficient  staff, 
that  can  be  supported  by  program  dollars.    At  the  time  of  the 
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visit,  three  Title  VI  funded  counselors  worked  on  the  vTitle 
I  and  SPEDY  programs They,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  perform  all  of  thef  required  functions  under  YETP  as  well. 
No  other  in^-school  staff  was* available.    An  application  for 
an  Exemplary  In-School  grant  was  submitted  in  ah  attempt  to 
get  funding  fot  year-round  staff  to  work  with  youth. 

Lastly,  an*  important  issue  to  school  administrators,  particularly 
in  norther^  Minnesota,  is  that  it  is 'difficult  to  justify  build- 
ing jup  a  new,  'and. to* some  extent  "nonessential"  program  while 
basic  services  and  staff  are  being  cut  back.,,   In  Region  I,  it 
was  therefore  .convenient  to  add  staff  and  resources  at  the  RIC 

rather  than  the  local  school  district  level. 

/  • 

i 

Community  Attitudes 

BOS  Minnesota  encotopasses,  for  the  most  part,  small  towns 
where  everybody  knows  everybody  else.     "Problem  youth"  and 
"problem  families"  are  known  to^the  community, . so  a  program  * 
geared  to  work-  with  these  populations  can  easily  become 
negatively  labelled. 

The  Austin  Alternative  School  program  is  actually  a  small 
program  option  with  the  school.    The  concept  of  a  separate 
program  for  such  youth  with  special  needs  met  with  substantial  ' 
opposition  by  the^school . board  and  teachers.    Teachers  felt 
threatened  and  the  school  board  was  worried  about  drawing 
youngsters  out  of  the  regular  schpol ' program  as  .well  as 
reluctant  to  face  financing  such  a  program'  in  the  future. 
Nevertheless r  the  Board  was  faced  with  a  relatively  high 
school %dropoi£  rate  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  state,  and 
declining  ^enrollments.  * 

The  Vocational  Education  Director  for  the  Austin  Public 
Schools  can  be  credited  with  bringing  about  changed  attitudes 
in  Austin  by  working  .with  the  school  board  and  staff  to 
assuage  their  fears.    At  first,  the  school  board  established 
an  Alternative  School  Committee  to  study  the  proposal.  The 
Board  finally^ decided  to  go  with  a  program  to  serve  15  >v 
youngsters  who\had  been  out x of  school  at  least  90  days. 

Those  teachers  who  had  voiced m greatest  opposition  to  the 
program  were  included  in  the  committee  to  select  youth  for 
the  program.    Three  ^full-time  staff  people  work  with  the  15 
youth  in  the  program .\  The  program  was  small  enough  not  to  be 
highly  visible,  yet  word  got  out  among  staff-  and  students 
that  the  program  was  not\easy.    Parents  and  teachers  have  . 
been  happy  with  changes  lti  the  behavior  and  attitudes  of  the 
students.  \ 
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tfext  year,  the  program  w,ill  be  included  ip  the  School  Board, 
program,  receiving  greatly  reduced  support  by  CETA.  In 
addition,  the  90-day  dropout  period  will  be  shortened  and  an 
evening  option  included. 

In  Region  I,  srtaff  indicated  a  problem  of  .'developing  work  sites 
.  for  youth^ho  have  a  bad  reputation  in  their  communities, 
tack  of  €ransportatiop  and  long  distances  between  communities 
■contribute  to  the  problem. 

Institutional  Change 

The  governmental  structure  and  the  long  experience  of  various 
sectors  of  the  ^community  working  together  provided  a  fertile 
environment  for  collaboration  in  responding  to  the 'challenges 
of  YEDPA.    One  person  interviewed  in  Region  I  suggested  there 
wats  no  problem  in  working  together  because  there  was  mutual" 
trust  in  the  quality  and  reliability  of  programs  being 
operated  arid  a  shared  faith  in  the  competence  of  the  public 
officials  in  their  communities. 

In  Region  X,  the  same  cooperative  spirit  was  evident.^  Unlike 
in  the  north",  where  schodls  and  community  service  agencies 
have /Cover  the  years,  .been  forced. to  work  together  because 
o£  scarcity  of  resources,  geographic  an<l  other  considerations 
of  scale,  the  southeast  has  had  mqre  opportunity 3 to  develop 
separate  education  and  efoployment^nd  traihing'  systems. '  One 
individual  who  has  worked  in  -the  $jycational  education  system  , 
for  years  had  never  worked  with  i^l'vi/duals.,  he  has  met  as  'a 
result  of  YETP.  *  He  made  the  point  "that  now  that  hq  has  gotten 
to  know  kindred  souls  working  in  Related  but,  \Jp  to  now, 
separate  areas..  Ife  will  continue,  fcp  work  with>them  whether 
YETP  continues t  or  pot.    He  summe$vit  up  b£  saying  "Institutions 
don't  collaborate,  people  do."  ^ 

The  CETA  Director  was  confident  that  significant  change  would 
be  taking  place  within  schools  and  in  tj*e  relationship  between 
-CETA  and  schools  because  of  the  fair  anct>o'pen  -process  6f 
communication  ancT  working* 'together  that  was  started  cis  part  of 
YEDPA  implementation.    He  gives  credit  tc^ihe  State  Education 
agency*  Youth  Employment  Education  Unit  f  or^lfeying  an  important 
facilitate ve  role.  \  ^ 
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4.  Negligible  Impacts:  The 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  YETP  Program 


Background 


The  economic  situation  in  Fairfax  County  is  good.    The  un- 
■  employed  rate  is* approximately  3.5%.    Housing  construction  '  - 

is  expanding.    Major  corporate  headquarters  are  increasingly  ^ 

being  established  in  the  County.    High  Jevel  jobs  are 
'available  to  those  with  skills.    The  County  populatioTKis 

•  predominately  white.    There  is  a  growing  black  population 
and  a  significant  number  of  Vietnamese.    Most  of  the  w*Ork-r 
ing  population^ in  the  County  is  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  public  transportation  system  is  designed 

•  for  commuting  to  and  from  the  District.    Travel  within  the 
County  via  public  transport  is  difficult.  .  , 

The  Title  I  CETA  program  has  sponsored  a  large  English 
♦language  program  for  the  foreignborn  which  is  operated  by 
the  Arlington  School  pistrict  at  their  Northern  Virginia 
Training  Center.     In  addition,  CETA  contracts  with  the 
Fairfax  County  School  System  are  to  operate  a  skill  training 
program,  primarily  ford those  over  18  years  old,  at  Fort 
Belvoi*.    The  Army  provides  the  facilities.  Remedial 
education  is  provided  as  needed  in  this  program. 

Since  NYC  days,  the  -Fairfax  County  Schools  have  operated  an. 
5  in- school  work  experience  program  and  a  summer  youth  program. 
Both  programs  provide  Jobs  within  the  school  system,  mostly 
in  maintenance,  food  and  cletical  services.    The  program 
has  not  changed  much  since  it  was  started  in" 1965.    The  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  low  income  youth  who  need  money  to  stay  in 
school.     Since  the  number  of  CETA  youth  within  any  jupior  or 
senior  high  school  is  low,  numbers  of  youth  in  work  sites  is  \ 
low  and  supervision *and  personal 'attention  is  good.  j-The  . 
prime  sponsor's  assessment  of  the  program  is  that  it  per-  ' 
petuates  race  and  sex  bias  in  work-site  placements  and  that 
not  enough  job  skills  are  dev^JgPped,  but  that  the  program  * 

•  is  honestly  run  and  the  participants  haye  real  jobs  and 
good  work  experience. 

The  Fairfax  County  School  System  operates  comprehensive  high  \ 
schools  in  which  both  academic  and  vocational^  curricula  are  L£  * 

available.    Each  school  has  at  least  several^rocational  programs        *  ' 
such  as  automotive  repair  and  cQsmetolog^/four  schools  have 
special  programs  which  are  available  to  youth  from  other  schools. 
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Each  high  school  has  several, cooperative  programs  which 
corabin^ei^assroom  work  and  work  experience.    Students  on 
-JtJ*es^^j:o^rams_  get  credit  for  their  work  experience^  A 
rather  unique  program  is  b?fereff^"t'"a~coh^fuc€£dn"¥ite 
where  youth  are  given'. academic  courses  by  certified  teachers 
at  the  work  site.    An  evening  apprenticeship  program  in 
the  building -trades  is  available  to  adults.    This  program 
is  sometimes  used  as  an  alternative  to  daytime  programs 
for  in-school  youth  who  are  under  18  years  of  age. 

A  Career  Education  law  was  passed  in  the  state  legislature  % 
requiring  each  student  to  frave  a  skill  when  he  or  she  graduates. 
There  is  also  a  requirement  that  placement  services  must^b 

.  available, within  each  high  school.     Since  about:  70%  of  hig 
school  students  in  Fairfax  County  go.  on  to  college,  job 
placement  and -development  of  vocational  skills  have  npt 
been  given  high  priority.    The  Career  Education  emphasis 
does  seem  to  be  majcing  an  impact  on  academic  curricula, 

'counseling  and  guidance  programs.  There  appears*  to  be  ci 
genuine  interest  in  infusing  the  educational  program  for 
all  youth  with  career  awareness. 

The  CETA  director  and  school  officials  both  indicated  that, 
it  was  difficult  to  relate  the  CETi5?  or  YETP  in-school  program 
to  the  school  operated  vocational,  cooperative  and  career 
„  education  programs  because  of  the  conservative  nature  of 
the  school  system,  particularly,  the  teachers  involved  in^ 
thesfe  programs.    The  CETA/ prqgram  is  used  to  supplement  the 
schod^  offered  programs  by  offering  work  experience 
opportunities  to  those  who  do  not  qualify  for  cooperative     *  ^ 
l^^og^agrf^because  they  do  not  meet  l^ie  prerequisites  for      u  , 
ffiBpgfs! Sinograms .    CETA  Sterves  predominantly  14-16  year  olcfs  * 
hw&iGt£ar0,  too  young  for  cfo-op  programs,  special  education 
J^stuclentjB  and  slow  learners.  .  , 

if  Wa^^fof  the  Prime  Sponsor-LEA  Agreement 

ft^p  agreement,  signed  March  20,  1978,  is  between  Fairfax 
County  and  the  two  school  ^systems  within  it,  represented  by 
the  Fairfax ^County  School  Board  and  the  City  of  Falls  Church* 
School  Board.    The  agreement  specified  that  the  LEA's  will 
provide  56  students  (53  in  the  Fairfax  County  Schools  and 
three  in  the  City  of  Fall's  Church*  Schools)  with  work 
experience  at  sites  w^ithin  the  school  systems .    The  agree- 
ment is  for 'ttfe  period  January  1,  1973  to  September  3Q,  1978 
at  a  level  of  funding  of  $61,484;  this  amount  is  25%  of  the' 
total  CETA  youth  budget  of  $245,000.  •*  - 
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Administration  of  the  program  is  by  the  Fairfax Xounty 
Schools  and  ,$11,346  of  YETP  funds  are-^allocated  for  the 
salaries  of  a  program- director  and  one  assisjtarit.  *  jrhe 
budget  also  specif  iectJ$5, 614  to  hire  a  part-time  person 
to  coordinate  placemeht  ^activities . — Wages  to~youth 
participants  accpunt  for*  the  remaining  $44,524  of  the 
btxdget.  *  .  ,     ,  ^ 

Services  specif i^d^in  the  agreement  in  additiori  to  work 
expedience  include  care^>^uidance  to  assist  youth  in 
-making  more-  inf omQd^o6cupatipnal  decisions*  career  .and 


r  job  information,  wdrk  orientation,  and~supervision  at  the 
"wqtjc  sites.    Academic  cfe^at  is  to  he  provided  where  workr 
ex^e^ientee--is  applicable  to  the  student's  school  curriculum* 
Skill "trairting:  LsH  specified  as  an  important  component  of  « 
-^fcfac  program  .^nd  where  possible  60%  of  the  youttf  are  to  be  < 
provided  skill  J^ajpingi  in  the  construction  trades  -(15%) , 
automotive  repaxr  (10%),  data  processing  ,  (20% \  t  warehouse 
jnanagement  (5%),  ajid  food  service  (10%).  ^However, .the 
agreement  clarified  that  the  primary  objective  Of  the"  p^r* 
gfam  is  wto  remfpafce  positive  work  habits  ar*d  job  readinesses, 
skills  tor  make  xfie  transition  from  pchool  to  work  a  smoother 
process.*1  %  ^       :  v 

Reaching  the  gSTA-LgftJ^greergent  c%'  9  , 

The  process  for  reaching  the  agreement  was  very  straight- 
.  forward  and  based  almost  entirely  on  the  relationships  that 
existed  prior  to  YEDPA;    The  prime  sponsor  called  Fairfax 
County  Schools^  and  Palls  Church  .Schools  to  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  YETP  provisions.    Falls  Church  has  a  separate  schbja|L 
system"  having  previously  separated  from  the  Fairfax  system*. v 
Although  f'alls  Church  had,  its  own*  program  ideas,  by  population 
it  would  be  entitled  to  only  1  or  2  slots.    It  was  decided/^ 
that  onljf  one  CETA-LEA* agreement  would  be  signed  and  that  one 
with  tfairf&x  County  >    Falls,  Church  Would  g$t  a  minimum  of  t^r^e 
slots. from. Fair fax  County.  ' 

Since  the  prime  sponsor^^primarjtly  interested  in  skill 
•training  and  programs  yielding -to  direct  placement  in'uri- 
sufasidized  employment  #nd  since  youth  unemployment  Isjot 
considered  a  crisis  in  Fairfax,  there  was  littleyeritHutfiasm 
for  expanding*  the  in-schobl  program  as  operate^by  the  Fairfax, 
County  Schools.    The  prime  sponsor,  therefore,  decided  that 
only  25%.  of  the  YETP  funds  would  go  to  the  in-schoOl  program. 

The  prime  sponsor  'requested  that  the  Fairfax  School,  develop  a 
program  above  and  beyond  .the  Title  k  program  which  would  (1)  up- 
grade opportunities ,  to  develop  acquisition  of  lifetime  skills;  , 
and  (2)  improved  placement  services.  There  was  no  argument  on  either 


sfde  but  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  neither  side  ^oie-^up 
the  agreement  until  the  lastajnoment.'  The_primeT.nserted 
targets  for  each  of  the  five  new  occupational  areas  developed 
under  the'YETP  program' to  encourage  the  schooL  system  to 
generate  worksites.  .  ,  • 

The  general  lack  of  concern  for  the  in-school  program  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  nfchrat  *the  CETA  director  was  not  aware 
of  modifications  m&de  to  the  agreement  after  the  signing. 
He  is  also  not ^concerned  with  the  slow  rate  of  implementation 
because  he  feels  he  could  better/ use  the  money  if -the  school 
system  does  not  reach  the  slot  l4vels  finder  the  agreement. 
The  CETA  director  would  have  liked  the  school  system  to 
come  up  with  something  more  innovative  but  felt  that  there 
was  not  enough  time  and  -the  amount  of  money  was  too  small 
to  interest  the  schools.'   The  T:ETA  director  felt  that  he 
had  very  little  leverage  to  change  the  school's  program 
particularly  because  of  the  political  tension  that  exists 
between  the  County  government  of  which  he  is  a  part  and 
the  elected  school  board. 

Observations 

At  the  time  of  the  visit,  approximately  30  youtte  were 

assigned  to  work  sites  within  the  school  system.    This   * 

was  considered  good  progress  by  the  LEA,  given  the  short 
amount  of  time  available  to  plan  and  implement  the  agreement. 
Because  it  was  decided  at  a  later  time  to  set  up  a  summer 
program  undejr  the  agreement,  the  number  of  participants  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  was  reduced  to  approximately  40,  the  - 

remaining  slots  to  qojfco  sumnrer  participants. 

•  <  * 

No  counseling,  career  information,  or  career  planning    *  * 
activities  were  in  operation  although  it  was  reported *ttfat  ' 
career  development  materials  we$e  being  bought  for  CETA 
youth.    The  coordinator  for  placement  activities  had -not 
been  hired,  but  an 'individual  had  be$n  identified  for  the 
position.     It  was  learned  that  this  person  would  be  respohsibl 
for  identifying  work  sites  for  the  in-school  program  rather 
than  placing  program  leavers  in  unsubsidized  jobs.*  It  was 
reported  that  no  participants  were  receiving  ^academic  credit 
for  york  experience.  1 

Identifying  work  sites  was  considered  a^challeng^ngytask 
by  both  th§  CETA  and  LEA,  staff.    The  CETA  Director^bnsidered 
the  upgradfng  of, the  quality  of  work  experiences  to  be  the.* 
most  important  contribution  the  YETP  program  could  make 
to  CETA  youtfc^programs .   'The  LEA  was  attempting  to  open 


\p  new  opportunities  for  work  experience  within  the  school 
system^  but  saw  this  being  done  through  a  slow>nd  steady 
effort.    Students  ate*  reportedly  placed  in  work  sites  oialy 
where  supervision  is  based  on  a  personal  commitment  by  the 
site  supervisor,  and  the  process  of  gaining  the  cooperation  ' 
of  potential  work-site  supervisors  is  slow-moving. 

The  public  transportation  system  in  Fairfax  County  was  cited 
by  all  as  a  severe  constraint  on  creating  new  work  experiences 
since  a  youth  has  to  have  a  car  to  travel  to  many  work,  sites. 
The  school  system  does,  not  seem  able  to  finance  travel  to 
and  from  sites  in  the  absence  of  public  transportation. 

Issues  and  Impacts 

In  the  main,  the  immediate  impact  of  the  YETP  funds  .is  to 
increase  the  number  of  students  who  are  receiving  subsidized 
work  experience,    it  sis  not  known  whether  the  work  skills 
and  attitudes  of  the  participants t are  being  affected,  but  it 
is  clear  that  YJBTP  youth  are*receivihg  no  special  treatment 
beyond  the  work  experience  itself.    It  is  also  clear" that 
these  YETP  youth  would  not  be  getting  the  benefits  they  do 
receive  in  the  absence  of  the  22%  set  aside  for  in-school 
programs. 


The  YETP  £unds  have  not  had  any  noticeable  impact  on  the 
school  system  itsetf  f  ? ueh  as-  in- Raising  the-question-of  - 
special'  careef  planning  classes  for  CETA  youth  or  rkis^ing. 
for  further  consideratioa  the  criteria  for  awarding  credit 
for  work  experience.    These  questions  will  probably,  not 
arise  as  long  as  the  more  urgent  tasfcf  is  to  find  job  sites 
atp  youth  to  be  .placed  in  them.    Program  leadership  says 
tney  would  like  to  innoyate,  but  in  .their  eyes  there  is  no 
time  or  money  to  do  so. 


5.    Business  As  Usual: 


Los  Angeles  CETA/School  Programs 


Background 


Four  CETA  programs  serve  in-school , youth  in  the  dzty  of  Los  Angel 
Title  I  provides  $5^0  million  for  some  1200-1300  [youth 
slots  in  eight  skills  centers  that  receive  btfth  CETA  and 
Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)  funds.    Approximately  , 
$2.8  million  of  this  amount  goes  to  students ;^±he  rest 
supports  skill  training  for  out-of -school  youtk.    Title  I 
funds  a,lso  support  employment  and  training  services  for 
in-school  youth  that  are  provided  by  other  community-based 
organizations  (CBOfs) .    The  remaining  three  'programs  are 
under  Title  III:    The  summer  youth  program  (SPEDY)  which 
provided  14/500  jfcbs  for  youth  ift  1977  at  a  cost  of 
$11.7  million,  and  two  programs  und$r  the  new  YEDPA 
legislation,  namely, "the  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Program  (YETPlwhich  provided  1800  slots  in  FY  1978  at  a 
cost  of  $6.9  million,  including  $1.5  million  which  was  spent 
under  an  agreemrfht JtfitltJzhe  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  (LAUSD)  -r  22  percent  of  the  total  — ,  and  the 
Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects  Program* 
(YCCIP)  whici}  provided  200  slots  in  FY  1978  at  a  cost  .of  $1.1 
million. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  all  Title  I  funds  are  targeted  on 
youth  and  are  administered  by  the  CETA  Youth  Services  Office. 
With  the  exception  of  YCCIP,  students  constitute  a  substantial" 
proportion  of  the  youth  served  by  these  programs.    LAUSD  has 
three  separate  contracts  or  financial  agreements  with  the. 
Youth  Services  office  -  Title  I,  SPEDY,  and  YETP.  Inasmuch 
asv  some  students  in  Los,  Angeles  attend  school  iri  another  prime 
sponsor's  jurisdictioi?7!fcve. ,  Los  Angeles  County,  the  Los 
Angeles  City  prime  sponsor  also  has  a  contract  with  the  LA 
County  school  systemjbo  provide  services  to  75 'of  its  students.^ 
LAUSEL  alSo  has  a  contract  with  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  , 
Education,  which  administers  a  5  perdent  setaside  from  Title  I 
of  CETA. 

LAUSD  is  a  large  urban. school  district  with  approximately 
138,000  high  school  students  and  some  34-36,000  graduates'" 
per  year  since  1973.    As  high  school  enrollments  have  de- 
clined during  the  last ♦ 5  years,  the  proportion  of  dropouts 
has  declined  alsp.     In  1&76,  the  attrition  or  dropout  rate 
was  22.9 'percent' compared  to  25.0  percent  in  1972.  4  v 
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Almost  8  percent  of  Los  Angeles  high  school,  students 
participate  in  a  school-arranged  work  experience  program. 
Of  the  1JL/041  who  participated  in  these  programs  in  1977 , 
9,488  were  involved  in  cooperative  education  with  private 
employers,  955  were  working' f ot  LAUSD  and  paid  out  of  CETA 
funds,  and  598  .wire  attending  continuation  school  work 
components.  ManyHther  students  work  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding some  who  get  paid  with  CETA  funds  administered 
through  some  Clio's. 


The  school-arranged  programs  are  run  by  work  expedience 
coordinators  who  are  found  in  every  high  .school.     Some  work 
experience  coordinators  supervise  the  regular  co-op  program 
in  the  private  sector,  while  others  supervise  the  CETA 
students  working  for  -LAUSD.     CETA  students  working  in  CBO's 
are  occasionally  counseled  by  the  work  experience  coordinators. 
Their  efforts  are  supplemented  by  some  30  work  experience.  \f 
advisors  who  attempt  to  locate  and  develop  worksites  for 
students,  tas  well  as  assure  that  the  work  experience  obtained 
has  educational  value.    Fourteen  of  these  work  experience 
advisors  are  assigned  to  the  CETA  program, •  while  16,  are 
assigned  to'  the  regular  cooperative  (private  feector)  program. 

Work  experience  credit  toward  graduation  is  grfiiited  'only 
when  the  work  experience  is  arranged  andf  supervised  by  school 
representatives  and  is  satisf le*orily  performed  by  -the 
'students.    Students  must  be  regularly  enrolled  during  the  . 
session  for  which  credit  is  granted,  and  they  must  attend 
related  (career  oriented)  instruction  in  order  to  obtain 
credit.     Fifteen  hours  of  related  instruction  are  scheduled 
durin'g  each  semester.    Vocational  work  experience  enrollees 
who  take  training  in  the  same  {or  a>  similar)   field  as  their 
work  experience  are  exempt  from  the  special  related 
instruction  class .    All  YETP  clients  must  take,  the  related 
instruction  class, ^ which  includes,  some  career  orientation 
and  personal  assessment. 

Natufe  of  the  CETA/LAUSD  Agreement  and  Program  Under  YETP 

Tftfe  ephtract  between  thel£ity  of  Los  An'geles  and  LAUSD  for 
YETP  funds  se^ves^ jfe^tfie  LEA  agreement  required  by  YEDPA. 
In  FY  1978  LB^gD-  received  $1.5  million,  an  amount  equal  to 
22  percent  dt-the  total  YETP  funds  allocated  to  the  city. 
These  funds  allow  LAUSD. to.  provide  career  employment  experi- 
ence and  auxiliary  transition  services,  including  occupational 
tesfe^ng,  training,  and  career  guidance  and  information.  All* 
°f  t^\a^1Iary  services  must  serve  students  participating 
in  the \prfc  experience  program.  *  * 
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Officially,  the  schools 'and  the  CETA  youth  office  only  had  3 
days  to  do  the  planning  for  the  .CETA/LEA  agreement  under 
YETP.     The  LAUSD  work  experience  office  was  notified  by  the  / 
superintendent  that  the  district  would  get  22  percent  of 
the  YETP  funds 'going  to  Los  Angeles,  and  a  proposal  had  to  fee 
developed  right  away.     Though  the  work  experience  office  was 
notified  late  in  the  game/  the  school  district  headquarters  v 
.kept  itself  informed  during  the  process  of  developing  the 
regulations  by  telephoning  ETA's  Office  of  Youth  Programs  as  ^ 
well  as  education  lobby  groups  in  Washington,  D.C.  Unfor- 
tunately, headquarters  staff  did  little  to  relay  thys 
inf ormatior/^tp  the  work  experience  unit  that  ultimately  had 
to  prepare  fche  YETP  proposal  to  CETA. 

Aside  from  some  last  minute  input  from  the  ArchdLosi* 
(parochial  schools) ,  CBOfs  made  little  contribution  to  the 
planning  process.     Similarly  the  Youth  Council,  which  is  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Manpower  Planning  Council,  did  meet  to 
consider  YETP,  but  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to  make  any 
substantive  input.     However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Youth  Council,  which  was  formed  under  SPEDY  and  augmente<r~ 
under  YETP,  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  committees  of  the 
Planning  Council.     In  fact,  it  continued  to* meet  even  while 
the  Planning  Council  was  without  a  chairperson. 

Given  the  short  .time  frame  to  develop  a  proposal,  it  was 
fortunate  that  LAUSD  had  had  long  experience  with  MDTA  and 
CETA,  being  virtually  the  only  school  district  that  the  city 
had* to  deal  with.     The  NYC  program  had  operated  in  the 
schools  for  13  years,  "and  there  wer^  already  Title  I  anfi* 
SPEDY  contracts  between  CET^  and  LAUSD.     With  this  back-  , 
ground  and  short  time  for  planning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  what 
LAUSD  proposed  to  do  with  YETP  funds  was  quite  similar  to  what 
.it  ^as  doing  with  Title  I  and  SPEDY  funds. 

The  only  planning  problem  experienced  by  the  schools,  aside--''; 
from  the  short  planning  period,  was  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  wage- was.  increased  to  $2.65/hour,  making  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  expected  number  of  participants.     Planning    \  j 
problems  experienced  by  the  CETA  youth  office  were  tha£fv   '  / 
(1)     there  was  uncertainty     about  the  interpretation  of  rtew  V  , 
regulations,  making  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  tegion^l  office 
and  contact  Washington  directly,  and  (2)  there  was  po^t'i&e 
get  appropriate  input  from  CBO's,  the  Youth  Councillor  even 
the  City  Council.     Perfunctory  approval  was  given  because*  /y^ 
there  was  nothing    else  that  could  be  done.  -  /'V, 


.-'  Program  Observations 

•'  Both  the  CETA  youth  office  and  the  work  experience  staff  of 
'  LAUSD  saw  "YEDPA  as  an  opportunity  to  expand  work  experience 

•  prograiBS  "that  were -already  in  place -for  in-school  and  out-of- 
s-chool  youth-.    Despite  the  fact  that  some  2500  more  y&uth 
couldbe  served  with  the  additional  $6.9  million,  both 

<  organizations  felt  it  was  a  "drop  in' the  bucket"  and  that 
'•  much  more  money  was  needed  to  address  adequately  the  youth 
employment';  problem.  '» •  . 

ilot  much  attention  was  paid  by  either  organization  to  the 
quality  or  career  relatedness'  of  work  experience  under  YEDPA , 
despite  the  law's  intent  to  address  this.    There  were  several 
reasons.    Both~the  CETA"  and  school  people  were  frustrated  at 
'  not  .having  sufficient  time  for  planning.    The  school's  work 
-.experience -staff  hardly  knew  what  was  in  YEDPA ,  other  than  it 
Was  a separate  line- item  in  the  budget,  and  the  CETA  youth 
programs  staff  felt  so  overworked  and  understaffed- that  they 
.  ^did  not  have  the  time  to  do  serious  programming  with  the 
.schools.    CETA  staff  were  particularly  irritated  with  the' 
;  increasing  number  of CETA  programs  that  required  additional 
c  .'paperwork;  "(to  get  grants)  but  with  insufficient  increase  in 
**'|talf*^'  Pe°Ple  felt  that  it  was  politically  impossible 

:  ^to^wi^tohpl'd  the.  21  percent-  setaside  from  the  schools;  the  i" 

•  quality . arguments  (for  withholding  the  school  funds)  just 
wouJLd  not,  wash  with  Neither  the  City  Council  or  the  Mayor. 
Furtber;ye.akenirvg  the  CETA  hand  was  the  fact  that  for  all 

.bracti'cal-  purposes  there  was  only  one  schooVL  district  .to  deal 
!<?ifch?  ,hencer"  the  possibility'  of  having  several  school 
dis tiMc ts^ctomp^e  for  scarce  YEDPA  funds  was  not  an  option, 
*or  the  above  reasons^  then J,  "the.  CETA/LEA  agreement  was-  more 
•a  ^^mpliance-l'thah  a  planning ..-djocument.    YEDPA  during -its  first 
*  year.  had.  little  , inpa^t  on;" the  quality  of  the  work  experience. 
Spending  ^  the  money  was  the '  primary,  goa  1 , 

/        ./.-.  -  " .:.  *v  •■«'  — 

;  Traditional  echoo^  policy  .for  Jiwaf  ding  academic  credit  was 
^ahothe^r.impor.t&nt.  reason'  fqir  the  ^ather^  humdrum  type  of  work 
;  escperience  pf  fi^ed;  "  .."Seat  time"  of  attendance  is  the'  primary 
criterion  ftyf  getting  credit  *-t'oward~ graduation ,  whether  the 
-student  is  in^the,  clas^rppro  Or>in  ;a  work  setting.     Students  in 
the  workfexperience  program,  get  credit  for  reporting  to  work, 
regardless  of  the  type. of  worlc.  Co-op  students  in  private 
^iMustry^'tyay" obtain'  credit  fox 'working  in  McDonald's  (fast  "~ 
.  f o^  sexVipe>;  or  in  a  .bank^  and  students  paid  with  CETA  funds 

S^^eredit  -fax.  sweepin3.;floofS  on  LAUSD  property.  There 
,gr>9^e^re?^nt  that  ;work  experience  must  be  related  to  the 
'  *-^dera^^i<^prodra)Dft ,  iwir  that  ^cpmpe.tencies  derived  from  work  ex- 
^^c^M^et^  Se^u|>miited;  to ^ a.  test  for  the  purpose'  of 
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obtaining  credit.    Thus  far,  YEDPA  has  not  affected  these 
practices,  other  than  to  require  t^at  students  paid  with  YEDPA 
funds  obtain  at  least  15- hours* of  (career-oriented)  related 
instruction. 

Academic  credit  is  one  area  targeted  for  attention  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  loc^al  CETA  Youth  staff. 
CETA  wants  the  schools. to  explore  new  ways  of  providing 
academic  credit  for  competencies  derived  from  work  experience 
and *to  be  more  selective  about  the  kinds  of  .work  for  which 
credit  will  be  given.     Furthermore,  the  CETA  staff  is 
interested  in  having  the  CBOfs  work  with  the  schcpols  to 
provide  academic  credit  for  work  experience  obtained  by  both  „ 
students  and  out-of-school  youth. 

^Fortunately,  the  schools  already  hav^  in  place , a  procedure 
called  "individual  study"  which  could  be  utilized  more  to  help 
students  obtain  credit  for  work  experience.     Thfe  student  under 
this  program  can  develop  his  or  her  own  work  experience  program, 
including  self-employment,  and  convince  a  teacher  and  career  _ 
advisor  that  he  or  .she  has  learned  something  worthy  of  academic 
credit.    The  teacher  helps  the  student  organize  this  ej^erience 
and  provides  jthe  needed  academic^ supervision.    The  career  t 
advisor  would  be  the  school's  Tiaison  with"  ~&Ke~'student 1  s 
employer.  ^ 

In  addition  to  expanding  participation  in  individual  study, 
the  provision  of  academic  credit  for  competencies  derived 
from  work  experience  would  be_f acilitated  by  some  revisions  in 
California  State  law.     The  present  law  stipulates  that  credit 
can  be  provided  only  to  enrolled  students  by  a  certified 
teacher.    6ut-of-school  youth  cannot *get  school  credit  for 
work  experience.     The  establishment  (in  law) "of  some 
alternative  credentialing  procedure  to  allow  students  and  non- 
students  alike  to  get  school  credit  f&r,  competencies  they  ran 
demonstrate,  wherever  they  wefce  derived,  would  be  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  implementing  the  academic  credit  provisions 
of  YEDPA.  • 

D^&pite  the  rather  poor  quality  of  the  work  experience  offered 
to  many  of  the  students  and  the  fact  that  academic  credit 
practices  have  not  been  changed  to  improve  this,  CETA  school 
relations  are  perceived  to:  be  positive.    During  the  early 
years  of  CETA,  school  personnel,  who  were  irritated  at  having 
less  influence  than  they  did  under  MDTA,  participated  much 
less  in  CETA  than  they^  do  now.     Prior  to  1976,  only  one  CETA* 
employee  wa3  assigned  to  school  programs.     Today,  CETA  has  3 
contracts  with  LAUSD  (Title  I,  SPEDY ,  attd'YETP)  and  some  6-7 
professional  staff  to  administer  the  in-schbol  program. 
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Both  CETA   i...s>:*i    •;  ,/,alJ  be  delighted  to  expand  these 
programs  an.;  yi^.±^.  -oie.jobs  to  youth.     However,  both 
groups  believe  '-hr.   tne  .passage  of  Proposition  13  to 
limit  px^pcity  ta*os  will  frustrate  any  attempt  to^expand 
because  of 'the  lability  to  obtain  sufficient  personnel  for' 
supervision. 

One  CETA  Administrative  practice  that  may  contribute  to  the 
isolation  of  the  schools  from  the  rest  of  the  community  is 
the  requirement  not  to  permit  a  contractor  to  subcontract. 
Schools  must  spend  their  CETA  funds  on  students  and  school 
personnel  directly.  St.jdents  paid  out  of  CETA  funds  are 
considered  t,s  employees  of  LAUSD  and  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  F.AV3D  staff.     They  cannot  contract" -out  certain 

!™!°fS  andt '°uth  lobs  to  community-based  organizations- 
(CBO  S,),m  the  non-profit  sector,  and  for  insurance  purposes,- 
.  5y  decree  of  the  superintendent's  office',  ttiey  cannot  even 
place  students  in  worksites  other  than  those  under  the' 
.aegis  of  I  At  Sr.     Thc  rationale  for  this  is  to  avoid  lawsuits 
that  may  result   from  student  accidents  or  behavior  while  work- 
ing on  the   ''""7  •*-<=;  uhs  id  j  zed) ■  LAUSD  payroll. 

it- 
Two  other  factors  which  limit  the  capability  of  the  schools 
to  find  jobs  for  t'ETA-eliqible  youth  are  busing  and  the*  dis- 
tribution of  CETA  slots  into  6  labor  market  areas.  Because 
?.fj ti.^e_J^_in..g5tting  bussed  to  and  from  school,  many 
eligible  students  cannot  get  back  to  their  home  neighborhood 
in  time  to  participate  in  school-arranged  work* experience 
that  normally  takes  place  in  the  afternoon.     Nor  can  these 
bussed  students  work 'in  the  neighborhood  pf. their  schools 
because  of  a  City  Council  ordinance  requiring  CETA 'slots  to 
be  allocated  only  to  those  individuals  who  work  in  the  same 
labor  market, area  where  they  reside.     Even  if  such  an  ordinance 
wejre  not  m  ;.-rert,  bussed  students  would  .still  face -the  problem  ■ 
of  how  to -get  ho~.<    if  they  worked  in  ttfe^kter noon . 

To*  get  oat  of  'his  ciiierrma,  school  personnel 'suggested 
(a)  abandon ir. -j  th»-  requirement  to  work  in  the  <&fte  labor 
market  ar-  a  w»<-r.~.    n«.  resides,    (b)   extending  the 'school  day 
to  permit  v  )- .<    >{--Vi*»nce  in  the  .morning  as  well  as  in  the 
afternoon,   w-.i.;r. ,   m  turn,  would  enable  work  experience  ^ 
students  ►  o  take  their  academic  classes  in  the' afternoon ,    (c)  ^ 
proviaino  t r<.r.so \r-at ion  funds  to  bussed  work  experience 
students  so  that  -.n-.-v  could  get  to  and  from  work,  or  (d)  providing 
more  fl^xif  J.    ..  ,  •      r><- 1  il<-s  to  pick  up  students  at  different 
times.        '  *.  y,,*t     '"-ice  personnel  were  not  terribly 
optimist!-  o*  s:pocrt»vo  about  changing  the  labor  market  area 
requir*-e-:»  ;     •        ■•:  dpi  oxtra  funds  for  student  transportfjj^jn . 

The  all jcata in    >f  slots  by  labor  market  area  presents  yet 
another  piob.'v:    f.i   pianrunq,  namely, ^the  provision  of  jobs 
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s  .that  need  them  the  most/  particularly  during  the 
"lome  are^s  like  Watts  are  continually  oversubscribed 
_  more  youths  seeking  jobs,  than  the  number  available 
through  .CETA.    Other  areas'  like  the  San  Fernando  Valley  have 
to  fi/cout  around  for  eligible  youth  to  fill  the  slots  -that 
hav6  been  allocated.    Occasionally,  unused  slots  will.be 
returned  to 'the  CETA  office  for  redistribution,  but 'by  the 
time  this  happens,  employers  have  already  made  their  summer 
hiring  decisions  and  cannot  take  tfn  more  people.    Because  of 
the  political  advantages  accruing  to  City  tSouncilmen  {e*g./ 
shewing  constituents  their  ability  to  get  federally  subsidized 
jobs  for  the  district)  it  is  unlikely  that  the  allocation  of 
slots  by  labor  market  area  will  be  discontinued. 

)  i 

.  Issues  and  Impacts 


In  Los  Angeles,  YEDPA  has  not  had  much  impact  on  the 
schools,  other  than  to  expand  the  kinds  of  CETA- supported 
work  experience  programs  that  were  already  in  place  and 
to  provide  more  follow-up  and  jobs  for  12th  graders.  The 
schools  freely  admitted  this  but  indicated  they  had  no 
time  for  planning  and  little  information  about  YEDPA  itself. 
Moreover,  they  felt  program  quality  would  have  been  improved 
if  there  were*  more  dollars  for  supportive  services  and 
supervision  of  students  engaged  in  work  experience.  School 
personnel  indicated  that  they  would  do  better  planning  and 
supervision  if  there  were  less  Federal , paperwork  and 
administrative  requirements.    Two  suggestions  to  cut  down 
on  these  were'  to  (a)  write  two-year  (rather  than  one-year) 
contracts  with  CETA,  and  (b)  allow  all  students  to  be 
eligible  for  CETA-  supported  work  experience.     In  addition 
to  lessening  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  recruitment  or  in- 
take, eliminating  the  economic  criterion  for  eligibility  would 
remove  any  stigma  from  participating  in  the  program 'while 
■probably  not  changing  in  any  significant  way  the  types  of 
students  currently  served.    Also,  school  personnel  felt  that-* 
all  students,  regardless  of  their  family  income,  could 
benefit  from  Vork  experience.    Moreover,  they  felt  that  9th 
and  10th  graders  Should  become  more  involved  in  work  . 
experience  programs,  inasmuch  as  these  may  be  instrumental 
in  preventing  dropouts . 

The  major  impact  of  YEDPA  on  the  CETA  organization  itself 
was  to  increase  their  workload  and  staff.    The  Youth  staff  ^ 
vigorously  disagreed  with , separate  categorical  programs 
under  CETA  and  sa*  no  reason  why  YEDPA  should  not  be 
-consolidated  under  Title' I  employment  and  training  programs. 
Consolidation,  they  felt  would  decrease  paperwork  and  hence 
free  them  to  work  more  closely  with  the  schools  in  develop-  - 
ing  programs. 

► 
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Both. the  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  the  schools  felt  their 
problems  could  be  solved  by  more  money  ana*  staff  ,*"VCETA 
personnel  wanted  more  Federal  dollars  to  provide  their  - 
own  technical  assistance  to  schools  and  CBO's.-  •  Despite 
their  favorable  impression  of  the  DOL/HEW  regional  work- 
shops on  YEDPA,  they  were  nek  terribly  excited  about  the 
prospects  of  getting  more  technical  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.     They  did,  however,  feel  the  need  to 
do  more  traveling  to  conferences  and  demonstration  sites 
and  desired  funds  that  >/ould  support  such  travel. 

*  ^  * 

Neither-  administrative  nor  community  participation 
arrangements  were  influenced  much  by  YEDPA.  CETA's 
linkages  with  the  schools  were  well  established  prior' to 
YEDPA  and  a  youth  subcommittee  of  the  Planni^jg-Council 
was  already  functioning  before  the  requireifient  under  YEDPA 
to  establish  a  Youth  Council.  _ 

In  svffnmary, ,otherth^n-p^oviding -more  money  and- jobs,  YEDPA 
was  not  viewei-aSa  new  opportunity  by  either  the  CETA. or 
schooJUptrfsonnel.     There  was  little  effort  or  desire  to  be 

Tovative  with  respect  to  creating  quality  career-type 
work  experience  with  academic  credit,  ^or  were  there  any 
concerted  efforts  to  improve  management  of  the  progranuby 
involving  other  teachers        volunteers .     A  variety  off&easone 
were  offered  why  things  couldn't  be  any  different— tjhat  the 

system"  just  would  not  permiY  new  structures,  that  there 
was  too  much  red  tape,  and  thaV  other*institutions  would  not 
respond*     In  short,  CETA  and  school  staff  seemed  comfortable 
%with  the  current  arrangements.  \  Doing  anything"  different 
Dust  did  not  seem-to  be  worth  their  effort. 
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INTRODUCTION  , 

  *  y 


Education  is  one  obvious  and  pervasive  function  of  government. 
However,  the  provisions* under  which  education  is  governed  are  less 
obvious.  A  broad,  general  mapping  of  the  structure  of  educational 
governan9e  is  offered  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  particularly  useful  to 


those  who  need  or  want  to  interact  with  educatora-(^%^ftation.  The 
specific  governance  structures*  described  include  various  s$^£  and  local 
governing  bodies,  for  example:,   the  State  Board  of  Educati#TC,Vthe  Chief  - 
State  School  Officer,  the  local  school  district  Board  of  Educ^I^oxi^and 


the  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 


As  a  preliminary  to- a  description  of  the  different  governance 
.'structures,  we  ^ill  outline  the  types  of  educational  decisions  that  are' 
made  by  the  dif  f  eirent^levels  in  these  sttuct3|es.     This  will  be  followed 
up  through  an  example  showing  the  process  of  policy  formation  at  the 
stat*  level  which  leads  to  implementation  at  the  local  level.  •  It  is 
hoped  that  it!  thlar.way  we  will  assist  people  in  understanding  the 
decision-making  process  and  access  points  in  the  education  structure. 


Section  I  of  this  Report  ,«  the  mapping  of  educational  governance 
structures, 'focudes  primarily  on  state  and  local  levels  and  on  public 

eaucatToiTat  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels*     The  federal 

it 

role  is  not  and  cannot' be  ignored;  in  the  mapping  it  is  accepted;  as  .a 

(i 

powerful  artd  legitimate  in£lifence  on  educational'  decision-making  at  both 
state  and  lpcal  levels.    The  governance  of  higher  education  is  also 
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described,  but  i«  less  detail  than  for  the  elementary-secondary  level! 


The  principal,  levels  of  educational  decision-making  in.  a  state  are: 

•  State  Board  of  Education 

4 

•  Chief  State -School  Officer,  and'  ,  '  \" 

*  * 

•  Local  Sdhool  Board  ' 


Their  broad  areas  of  responsibility  are  the  following: 


*       State  Boards  of  Education  are" the  policymaking  and  planning 

oversight  bodies  for. the  state  school  program.     They  have  broad 
policy  formulation  authority,  can  determine  administrative 
level  policies  and  adopt  such  rules  'and  regulations  as  are 
■  necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  them  by 
the  constitution  and  statute's  of  the*  state.   "  They  exercise 
general  supervision  over  the-schools'.and  are  commonly  required 
to  recommend  the  governor  and  legislature  the  financial  needs 
of  the  public  schools  and- the  state  education  agency.  The 
areas  in  jwhich.they  have  responsibility  .in  the  schools  include: 

'.*./, 

.  »*  t 
:  lj,      foundation  aid  programs,  * 

•  2*       certification  of  professional  per^Tnnei, 


V 


3   .  . 


,   3*      school  standards  and  curriculm,  including  minimum 
♦  - 

\  competency  and  graduation  standards, 
l 

4.  *  district  organization. and  reorganization, 

5.  building  and  sites,  *  * 

  «* 

*   6.       federal  assistance  programs, 

7.  .transportation  of  pupils,  ■ 

8.  vocational  education,  and  .  Vjc 
'9.      vocational  rehabilitation.        ,         /'  7 

State  board  members  are  either  elected' or  appointed- by  the 

governor  to  their*  position.     They  are  lay  persons  who  serve  oil 

the  Board  on  avj&oiuntary  basis.     In  41  states  the  State  Board 
» 

of  Education  functions  as  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  * 

Chief  State  School  Officers  are-  the  chief\administrative 
of  ficers  of  the  public  education  system  of -the  states.  \  In  18 
states  they  are  elected  constitutional  officers  of  th&  state, 
in  27  states  they  are  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education0 

and  in  5  states  thejs  are  appointed'  by  the  Governor.  Where 

,  f       ■  t 

he/she  is  elected,  they  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer 

of  the  Board;    -The  chief  state  school  officer  is  responsible 


i 
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.    for  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  Board  or  seeingShat  they 

are  execute*  by  division  head's  of  the  State  Department  of  *- 

Educ-atipn.    They  have  general  supervision  over  and  management 

of  all  public  school  funds  provided  by  state  and. federal 

K     'governments.     They  organize  staff  and*  administer  a  State 

Department  of  Education  with  the  divisions  and  departments  that 

are  necessary  to  render  the  maximum  Service  to  public  education 
*  * 

in  the  state.     The  % $tle,  of  this  position  may  be  one  of  the^ 
'    following:.    Chief  State  School  Officer,  St^e  Superintendent  of 
Education,  or  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Local  School  Boards  are  the/ governing .body  of  a  school.         '  ™ 
district.     They  operate  within  the  legal  framework  of  the  State 
constitution,  and  .statutes ,  and  state  board  and  state 
department  jof  education  policies  and  rules  and  regulations. 
They  operate  and  control  the  local  school  district  within  those 

*   i  *  T 


%     *  ^restrict^ms.     In  -carrying  out  their  responsibilities  they 

may:     1)  employ  a,  superintendent  of  schools-who  executes  and 
*  i 

administers  board  policies;  2)  prescribe  standards  of  conduct 
and  scholastic  achievement;  3)  employ  teachers;  4)  establish 
school  tax  levies  where  authorized  .by  law;  and  5)  adopt 
.policies *for -the  overall  efficient  operation  of  the  school 
district.     Local  board •  members ,  lik$ _state^board  members,  are 
^  ^      lay  perions.     At  the  local  level,  however ,^they  are  always 

elected  to  ttteir  positions. 


\ 


\ 

% 
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In  addition  to  questions  regarding  the  responsibilities  of 
»  *  • 

'     -  state  boards  of  education,  a.  question  is  sometimes  raife^d  as  to 
*        whether,  the  different  governance  structures  impapt  the  policy 

/  ' 

influence, of  a  state  board,     This  is  of  particular  interest  in 

/*  the  two  cases:     (i)  wt>ere  the  state  board  of  "education  and  the 

chief  state  school  officer  are  both  elected;  and  (ii)  where  the 
•  *  «  » 

state  board  of  education  is  appointed  by  the  governor, and  in 
turn  appoints  the  chief  state  school  officer. 

'  .    '  o  ■ 

ft 

Only  two  studies  have  attempted  to  examine  this  artea, 
Sroufe  *tn  his  1967  study  titled,  "State  Board  Members  and 
Education  Policy"  and  the  1973-74  .study  o'f  Roald  Campbell  and 
Jim  Mazzoni,  Jf.f ,  "State  P.olicy  MaK*ng  for  the  Public  Schools: 


a  Comparative  ^nalysis.  "  * 


The  Sroufe  study  found  some  Evidence,  although  not 

statistically  significant,  that  state  boards  who  had  the  powex 

s 

to  hire  and  fire  a  chief  -state  school  officer  appeared  to  be 
more  inf luential. '    The^Campbell  and  Mazzoni  ten.  state  study 

provided  statistically  signif ican(Nf inttings  on  a  range  or 

,         -  v  - 

factors  which  demonstrated  that  those  boards  which  had  the 

4  ♦ 

power  to  hire  and  fire  the  chief  were  'more  influential.  Their, 

study  was  not  able  to  demonstrate  any  statistically*  significant 

•  * 

findings  as  th  the  greater  iofluence  of  a  state  board, * 
regardless  of  how  they  were  selected*     Therefore;  the  more 
influential  boards  are  the  ones  which:  ,  ^ 
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•  "select  ^jheir  chief  ^  ^ 

•  have  broad  legal  authority 

.  t      .emphasize  non-routine  items  on  their  board  agendas, 
<  £      (emphasize  policy,  legislative,  goal  and  priority 

*'    -   setting).  ^  *  WN  

n 

% 

On^the  basis  of  NASBE's  experience,  we  can  not  see  any 

differences  between  state  boards  which  are\  elected  or 

appointed.-  see  significant  differences  based  upon  the' 

board's  authority  over  the  chief  state  school  officer.  There 

are  marfy  instances  where  an  elected  chief  and'the  state  board 

work  well  together.     In  these  instances,  each  side  has  had  tp 

work  at  akd  develop  mutual  respect.     Unfortunately,  there  have 

s 

been  several  cases  where  the  elected  chief  and  the  foar&^have 
simply  not  gotten  along.     In  these  instances,  the  policy 
process  virtually  stopp* 


ped.  ^ 


We  will  take  the  example  of  a  state  policy  in  the  area  of 
high  school  graduation  requirements  to  describe  'the  roles  and 
r'espQnsibilities  of  «state  and  local  agencies  and  organizations^ 
ir>  the  development  and  implementation  of  this  policy.     At  the 
state  level  two  bodies*  can  set  policj  regarding  high  school  - 
^railuation  requirements  -  the  legislature  and  'the  state  board 
of  "education.     (See  following  chart.)    The  state  legislature  \ 
may  require* that  certain  subjects  such  as  state  history  and 
pysical  education  be  included*  or  that  certain  units  of 


instruction  in  such  areas  as  alcoholism,  smoking  or  economic 

education  be  included     Most  often  thi^  comes  ^bout  because  of 

the  influence  of  single  .interest  constituency  groups.     High  / 

school  graduation  requirements  establi^sliedt  by  state  boards 

nearly  always  specify  the  minimum  number  of  courses  or1 units  of 

instruction  in  which  are  required*     These  units -are  divided 

intp  co^eTunits  such  as  engllsh,  mathematics  and  physical- 

education,  and  elective  units.     The*  particular  definition  o^f  a 

unit  is  specified  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  policy,  e.  g;  , 

* 

number  .of  hours  of  classroom  instruction.     At  least  this 
minimum  number^^ visits' 'of  instruction  must  be  offered  by  local 
schools  in  order  £o  receive  their  state  apportionment  of 


funds* 


r  /the  minimum  standards  are  seWt 


After  /the  minimum  standards  are  seWby  the  State  Board, 

the  State  Education  Agency  develops- clarifying  statements  or 

rules  to  ,actompany_the  Boar&  policy.  ^  Tljese  statements  or  rules 

outline  reporting  requirements,'  specify  the  statVs  approval 

process  and  specify  the  basis',  if 'any,  for  Exceptions  to  the*' 

* 

Board's  policy.  •  °C 


9 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  "IMPLEMENTATION  OF  STATE  POLICY 
ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


-  StaCe-level 


Sources  for 
Policy  . 


Local-level 


State  State  Board* 

Legislature  ,  »  '     of  Education  [  * 


Development  of  polled  by 
State  Board  of  Education/ 


'Development  of  clarifying 
statements,  monitoring  role 
and  technical  assistance" " 
by  State  Department  of 
Education* 


Expansion  and/or  .acceptance 
of 'state  standards  by  local  <- 
school  board. 


Implementation-  of  standards 
by  locaj.  school  district* 


Influences 

Policy  > 

> 


State  Board  of- 
Education 
standards  for 
minimum  program 
offering  } 
required*  to 
qualify  for 
state  appor- 
tionment. 


J 


Tfie  agency  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  schools 
in  -areas  relatecf  to  the  policy. 

/  • 

;  The  established  minimum  course  offerings  and  the  minimum 

graduation,  requirements  set  by  the  state  board  must  be 

?  4  . 

implemented  by^ tfie  local  school  board.     However,  a  ibcal  board 

is  free  to  go  beyond  these  requirements  in  specifying 

additional  units  for  high  school  graduation,  and  usually  does. 

■  \  A 

The  local  standards  for  graduation,  which  incorporate  and  / 

usually  -expand  on  state  standards,  are  implemented  by  all  the 

*        *  ** 

high  schools  within  the  school  district  boundaries. 


Each  individual  High  school .within  the  school  district 
boundaries  has  a  variety  of  options  they  may  offer  to  students 
working  to  me£t  the  high  school  graduation  credit  requirements. 
The  individual  building  principal  may  or  may  not  have 
discretion  to  approve  these  options  depending  upon  local  board 
policy.     Credit  may  be  gained  in  the  following  ways: 

•  student  may  stay  enrolled  in  one  school  until  he/she 
•  > 

*  .     graduates;  *  -  ,  > 


student  may  transfer  credits  from  'another  school;* 
student  may  obtain  credit  from  a  community  college, 

r*  •     -  * 

university  or  vocational/ technical  center  through  an 
agreement  with  the  Viigh  school; 
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•  from  any  program  offered  /through  an  intermediate  * 
service  unit  (ISU)  cooperative*; 

•  from  correspondence  causes  approved  by  the  high  *> 
school; 

•  through  summer  school  causes; 

•  *   through  work  experience  programs  approved  by  the  high 
school; * 

•  through  independent  study  approved  by  the  high 
'   school;  \  "  * 

Intermediate  service  unit  (ISU)  has  a  variety  of  roles  and  functions.  * 
These  may  differ  f.rom  state  to  state  bpt  in  most  states  their  purposfe 
is^to  serve  the  school  districts  in  wha'teysj:  way  the  districts 
determine.     Services,  technical  assistance,  coordination  or  program 
administration/ operation  are  determined  through  an  agreement  between  % 
the  school  districts^bo^rd,  aric^  the  ISU.     Th^ISlfe  have  no  authority 
to  establish  addit^fenal  graduation  requirements  but  they  could  offer  to 
coordinate  a  program  in  several  school  districts  which  would  meet  the 
standards.  A 

r 

Not  all  states  have  ISUs.«   They  have  emerged  ove^the  last  10  years 

*-  • 

and  have  largely  replaced  the  county  superintendent.     Howevef,  some 
states  do  stilJ^  have  a  county  superintendent.     Individuals  should' 
consult  state  statutes  to  determine  the  role,  if  any,  c(fHbhe  county  ^ 
superintendent  in  their  state.  ( 


j  k  In  addition  to  the  formal  governance  structure,  pplicy  is 

*  «  v- 

influenced  by  patilic  interest  groups  and  community  groups.  At 

i  *  ■  * 

the  state-level/  the  state  board  and  the  legislature  are 

influenced  by  the  following  groups:*  • 
•m  * 
t  -^teacher,,  parent,  administratar ,  school  board 

%    '  as^ociatiorfs;        •  r 

i'  subject  matter  interest  groupfc; 

•  single  interest  groups;  C 
>    •  labor  and  business  groups;  and 

•  »%     ethnic  and  minority  groups. 

At  the, local  level,  local  schooi  boards  are  Influenced  by  all' 

of  the  local  affiliates  of  the  $bovje  groups  <and  a  variety  of 

local  community  groups.     The  role  of  these -groups^is  described 

S  '    )  *      t  I 

more. fully  in' Part  1 -of, this  report.'  ,  • 


\  ■ 


» 
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FEDERAL-STATE -LOCAL-  RELATIONSHIPS  • 

'    1  ■  ■  jiii.  ^ 

'  Educatioa  in  the  United  states  is  a  prime  example  of  the  working  of 

Grodzin' s  "marble  cake'*,  federalism  in  which  all  three  levels  of.    *     .  ^ 

government  provide  legitimate  and  necessary  contributions*    Education  is 

3  state  inunction,  sijice  jttrrfs"  not  one  of  the  powersN  specif  ically  assigned 

to  the  federal  government  in  the  U. S.  Constitution.    That  document 

contains  no  mention  of  education  or  schools?     Historically,  ^however,  the 

.federal  government  has  considered  education  to  be  pf  national  importance  >( 

and  an  abundance  of  legislation  affecting  education  has  been  passed  to 

enhance  the  "general  welfare"  or  to  assure  the  "commpn  defense"  of  the 

nation.  . 

^  Y^t  education  remains. Essentially  a  state  responsibility,  even  with* 

^increasing  humber  of  federally-funded  Categorical  programs  which  are 

*■ '  *  * 

implemented  through  the  states'  governance  structures.    Out'side  of  these 

federally-funded  programs:  f 

\^   ."...the  legal  basis  of  the  states  primacy  in  educational  decision 
y     making  is  no  longer  seriously  challenged;  state  governmental  , 
fStructures  have  almost  total, authority.    Five  structures  can  be 
identified  as  potential  wielders  of  .power  in  setting  policy  for* 
schools:    the  governor's  office;  the  state  legislature;  the  state 
education  agency}  the  state  board  of  education *and  the  local  school 
board."1         '        *  '*• 


y  "  '■  ' 

1  Russell  W.  Meyers,  "Educational  Governance,"  The  Imperative  of 
Leadership  I ,' (Rational  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education,  1975), 

p.  7.  :  -  . 

*  ,429  *  '. 


\ 


yThe  process  used  to.  develop  educational  ^policy  prabably  do  not 

differ  from  other  goverrkental  functions  so  far  as  the  roles  of  the 

-  '  V  ^ 

GSvernor  and  the  st&te  legislature  sfk  concerned •    However,  education  is 

*      ,      '  ** 

unique  in  several  ways:  ^  * 

.  '  '   ,    '     '  *  •  *  fc 

*   !•      There  is  a  separate  system  of  governance^  and  admij/istration 

which  is  concerned  only  with  education,  'aftcL  m 

2.     Elementary" and  secondary  education  as  a  state  responsibility  is 

.  *  t 

delivered,  through  a  decentralized  systep  of  local  school 

*  • 

districts^  each  with  its  own  governing  board.'  ■ 

9  '  v  • 

It  is  this/  separate  state  educational  governance  structure  which  is 

mapped  first.    %  '       t  \  .         /  ' 

\  '  ~  ' 

STATE  STRUCTURES:    EtEMgflTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

s  ^ 

The  American  federal  system  has  not  produced  uniformity,  among  the 
states,  nor  was  this  its  intent.    A  quick  loak^at  the  educational 
goverriance  structures  of  the  50  states  attests  \o  this  diversity. 

Fen  different  categories  of  state  educational  governance  structures 


can  b^*identified. .  However,  three  of  these.  t;en  categories -apply  to 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  states.    Basse  structural  "models'1  reflect 
variations -in  answers  to  two  related  questions; 

1.  How  are  the  Chief* State  School. Officer  (-CSSO)  and^th§  State 
A  Board  of  Education  (SBE)  members  selected? 

2.  Wh^t  are. the  structural  relationships  ttfctween  the  Governor,  the 
SBE,  and  the  CSSO?  •  ' 


/ 


"  .  430  3 


Model  I        .states*).    The  first  model,  to  be  examined  suggests  "an 
influential  role  for  the  Governor 4and  basic  responsibility  of  the  State 

*  Board  of  Education  (SEE)  £  or  'educational  governance  (see  Figofe  1).  * 
Education  is  one  of  «the  many  governmental  functions  for  which  the 
Governor,  as  chief  executiye  officer  of  the  state,  is  *eaponsl'ble. 

However,  in  reality  the  Governor's  direct  role'  tends  to  be  limited  to  the 

*  v 
initial  appointment  of  SBE  members  who  **be come  the  primary  authority  •  ¥ 

>       .     *  .  

within  the  state's  educational  governance  structure,  '  Note  the  'vfthin  . 

the*  educational  governance"  modifier..  The  legislature  .retains  broad 

responsibility  for  setting  all  state  poMcy,  including  education.  The 

SBE  functions  as  the  priraary^aurthority  within  the  legislature  limits,  but 

the  SBE  along  with  others, ""interacts". with  the  legislative  as  the 

legislature  establishes' these  limits.,       ^  \ 

The  Governor's  ability  to  influence  educational  poljlcy  through' the 

4 

appointment  process,  tends  to  be  limited  by  two'igpttfrs:     Ca)  SBE  members 
general]** appointed  for  overlapping  terms  so  that  the  Governor 

*  appoints  ra  minority  of,  the  board  at  any  one  time;  and  (b)  SBE  members'  1 

terms  are  generally  longer  than  that  of  the  Govetnor  who  appoints  them. 
»  '  *  .  \     '     "*  ^ 

O^the  15, states  that  oper&tfe  under- Model  I,  onljr  Minnesota  and  7— 

Rhode  Island  SBE^merabers  serve  less  than  five  yeaifs.    Five  states  provide 

five-year  terms,  five  have  sd,x-year  terms,  one  has  ^tn  eifcht-year  term, 

and  in  two  others  SBE  members  are  appointed  for  nine-years. 
>A       Model  I  is  interesting  ift  that  it  recognizes  education  as  a  ^ 
^governmental  function  and  provides  the  Governor  with  a  signif itjant^through 

limited  role  in  tfye*  process.    At  the  same  time  it  provdes  a  logical  set 
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FIGURE  1 
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1  .  . 

of  relationships  within  the- specific  -gpvernance  structure*    The  SBE, 

appointed  by  the  Governor)  becomes  the  primary  authority  in  educational/ 

\   iru-:'   .   -  * 

policy.    The  SBE  also  appoints  the  Chifef  State  „ School  Officer  (CSSO)  to 

administer  both  that  policy  and  the  State  Education  Agency  (SEA),  the 

.  "\  ~         •  •  ' 

administrative  apparatus  of  educational  governance.     In  most  Model  I 

r8tate8  tt\g  CSSO  serves  at  the  pleasure  of. the.  State  Board,  and  this  * 

yiSreiaphasizes  both  the'SBEs  primary  responsibility  for  education  and  the 
/' 

relationship  between  policy-making  and  administration. 

.Model/ II -(11  states).     The  Model  II  SBE-CSSO  relationship  is  the 

f  - 

same  as  In  Model.  I  >  i.e.,  the  Sta*te  Board  appoints  the  Chief,  but 
Model  II  minimizes  the  Governors  role  in  the  formal  -structure  (see 
Figure72).     In, this  model,  State  Bo^ard  members  are  elected — instead  of 
appointed  by  the  Governor— usually  through  a  partisan  election*  Although 
four  states  provide"  for  no'ri-partisan  -elections.     Of  tjiell  sj&Ctes  which  . 
operate  under  Model  II,  SBE  members  in  six  states  s6rve  for  four  yzk%^\ 
in  f^ur  states  they  serve  for  six  yekrs;  and  in  one,_the  elected  term ''is 
*    eight  yearsl     In  all  but  one  of  these  stages  (Texas)  the  QSSO  serves  at  * 

#^the  . pleasure -of  the  Board  rather  than  for  a  specified  term. 
Model  II  suggests  a  more  populist  approach  to  educational  governance1 
than  does  Model  I,  though  both  clearly  establish  separate  governance 

\  i  * 

structures  for  education.     The  elected  board  procedures  in  Mc0el  II 

,  .  ■  »  i 

in^-fca^e  a  more  direct  role  for  the  electorate  and  a  greater  ' 

*'  *  -  V         •  ' 

politicization  of  the  educational  decision-making  process  than  is'found^ 
in  Model  I* 
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Model  III  (12,  states^.    Model  1^1  is  a  substantial  departure  from 
the  formal  SBE-CSSO  superior/subordinate  relationship  assumed  under  the 
twk  previous  models  (see. Figure  3).    In  Modek^11*  the  csso  is  elected, 
usually  by  partisan  baflot,  and  almost  always  for  a  four-year  term.  On 
the  other  hand9,  the  elected  Governor  appoints  SBJE  members,  motet  often  to 
staggered  tetms  of  five  years  or  longer. 

Thus,  at  any  one  time  it* is  not  unusual  *in  at  least  eight  of  the 
states  operating  ynder  Model  "III  to  have  b<?th  the  Governor  and  *the  CSSO  ( 

elected  for  terms  of  equal  length  and  both  yith'^ome  formal,  legal  v<. 

j 

■responsibility  for  education.    They  must  also  work  with  an  SBE  to  ^lich 
the  majority  of  members  was  appointed  by  a^previous  Goyernor  (or 
Governors).    00n  the  surface,  Model  III  seems  to  negate  the  SBE-CSSO 
superior/ sub or^iira^  relationship  and  '^^establish  two  distinct  and 

V 

legitimate  sources  of  educational  leadership  in  the  state — the  elected 
>  \ 

CSSO  «and  the  Appointed  SBE.  * 

Model  IV  (5  states).    Thirty-seven  of  the  50  states  .have  educational 
governance  structures. represented  by  one  of  the  thfee  previous  modeis. 
Two  other  closely-related  models  need  to  be  examined  briefly  because  they 
illustrate  a  relatively  recent  development  in  -education,  as  yet  too 


slight;  to  be  called  a  trendy. 


Model,  IV emphasizes  ttfe  Governor's  role  by  bestowing  an  that  'office 
the  power  to  appoirft  both  the  SfcE  members  and  the  CSSO  (see  Figure  4). 

,f  r  * 

In  three  of  the  five  states,  the  CSSO  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

Governor^,  bu£  in  two  (New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania) 'the  CSSO's  term.is 

*  I  „  *•    "     -  ^ 

longer  than  the  Governor's,   'in  four  of  the  five  states,  the  SBE 'members 
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FIGURE  3 
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FIGURE  A 
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*a*e  appointed  for  terms  of  fife  years  or  longer*  Extended  terms  fox  SBE 
members  and  the  CSSO  seriously  limit  what,  at  first  glance,  would  appear 
to  be  considerable ^gubernato rial  influence  on  educational  governance.. 

.  Other  Models.  The  Campbell  and  Mazzoni  study^  suggested  an  B 
alternative  structure  called  the  "Basic  Centralized  Model" -  in  which  the 
CSSO  would  be  a  member  of  the  Governot's  cabinet  » and  would  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor.  There  woul£  no  jffiE.  At  present,  no  state  is 
structured  on  this  model  although  Wisconsin  has  no  State  Board  but  does 
an  elected  Chief • 

.»  * 

In  Models  I-III,  several  states  (Massachusetts %  few  Mexico,  and  V 
South^Dakota)  were  ide^ified  as  having  a  Secretary  of  Education  *as  well 
as  a  CSSO  and  £n  SBE.    Pennsylvania  and  Virgina,  ^fedel  IV  states,  also  , 
have  a  Secretary  of  Education  who  serves  as  a  cabinet-level  official 
under  the  Governor.    Together,  -these  five  states  are  differing  examples 
of  what  Campbell  and  Mazzoni  identified  as  the  "Secretary  of  Education 
Aproach"^  to  educational  governance,  which  is  illustrated  in tModel  IVA 
(see  Figure  5). 


/ 

This  Mciciel  does  not  represent .  precisely  any  one  of  the  five,  states. 


The  roles  of  the  CSSO  and  the  Secretary  vary  depending  on  the  state.  In 
some  the  Secretary  has  primarily  a  coordinating  role,  with  the  CSSO  '  • 
appointed  by  the  SBE&,    Iff  several' others,  the  Secretary  has  a  more 


2  Roald  F.  CampBtll  and  Tim  L.  Mazzoni,  Jr.,  State  Policy  Making  'for 
the  Public  Schools.'    (Berkeley:    McCutchen,,  1976.) 

3  Jbid,  p.  324.  '  ^  * 
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authoritative  role,  with  the  CSSO  and  the  Board  somewhat  subordinate  in 
authority* 

At 'preset,  th^  role  of  the  Governor,  acting  through  the  Secretary 
of  Education,  remains" unclear •    Where  attempts  have  been  made  to? 
centralize  gubernatorial  influence  in  educational  governance^  the  SEE  has 
nonetheless  been  retained,  and  thus  at  least  the  semblance  of  an 
educational  governance  structure  distinct  from  the  general  state 
governance  strEufture.    More  time  will  be  required  to  assess  accurately 

the  result/8  eft  the  emergence  of  the  Secretary  jtjt  Education  models 

i  ■ 

The  remaining  states  (7)  do  not  fall  into  any  <fT the  above 
categories,    in  two  sWtes  (Florida  and  Mississippi)  the  SBE  is  composed 
of  certain  elected  officials  including  the  CSSO.    Wisconsin  has  no  State 
Board  of  Education  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  but  does  have  a 
state  board  for  vocational  education.    In  Louisiana  the  SfiE  is  composed 

*  >■  £ 

o'f  eight  elected  and  three  Governor-appointed  members,  and  the  CSSO  is 
elected.    £n  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  the  legislature  appoints  the 

SBE  members;  in  New  York  the  SBE  appoints  the  C&SO,  but  i$ 

V 

South  Carolina,  ttje  CSSO  is  elected.    Washington  is -unique  in  that  the 
SBE  is  elected  by  the  local  school* district  boardtf^&f  education,  but  the 
CSSO  is  elected  at-large. 
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FIGURE  7 
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FIGURE  8 


MODEL  VII:    MIXED*  SBE  MODEL 
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FIGURE  9 
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ODEL  VIILA:    MODIFIED  LEGISLATURE  APPOINTED  SBE 
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A  Word  of  Reservation*    Assignment  o£  states  to /the  model  categories 


4 

ha^been  done  for  discussion  purposes.    The  groupings  mask  differences 
within  each  of  the  models  regarding  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
SBE,  the  length  of  the  term  of  appointment  or  election,  the  number  of 
members  on  the  board,  and  other  potentially  important  variables.  * 

Further,  assumptions  qade  may  not  hold  true  in  a  particular  sta4e,  . 
This  attempt  to  generalize  about  state  educational  governance  structures 
should  be  considered  only  a  starting  point;  persons  who  seek  to  become 
involved  with  the  governance  structure  need  to  examine  carefully  the 
structure  of  that  specific  state. 

The  review  of  governance  structures  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion suggests  that,  in  most  states,  *the  "Chief  State  School  Office*  and 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  hold  influential  positions  in  the 
f/ormulation  of  state  education  policy.    These  persons,  father  than  the 
governor  or  state' legislators,  may  be  most  interested  in  and  responsive  to 
CETA  programs. 


V 
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J  If  the  previous  discussion  of  governance  of  public  education  in*  elemen- 

tary  and. second/ry 'schools  appears  to  be  a  bit  complicated,  the  governance 

\ 

patterns  for  higher  education  become  a  veritable  jungle.    In  most  states  n 

\~  \  4 

higher  education  has  two  distinct  Components — the  community  or  junior 

^college  system  of  two-year  institutions,,  and  the  system  of  four-year  and 
gr&uate-leve^colleges  and  universities.^  Often  there  is  a  statewide  board 
*for  the,  community  college  system  and  another  for  the  four-year  institutions. 
Further,  these  boards  tend  to  be  about  equally  divided  between  coordinating 
(advisory)  and  governing  boards.    Not  all  states  have  statewide  boards  for 
community  colleges  and  several  use  the  governing  board  of  one  of  the  four- 
year  institutions  As  a  statewide  board,  or  as  the  governing  board  for  one  01 
more  comdunity  colleges.    Generalizing  about  the  governance  structure  of 
higher  edufeation  is  most  difficult. 

Mill4?fl,  in  L976r  wrote  that  every  state  had  "some  board  or  commission 
and  staff.  .  .  which  is  responsible  to  some  degree  for  higher  education  in 
the  state. "*    But  the  governance  pattern 

is  considerably  more  complicated  than  the  status  of  elementary^ 
secondary  education  among  the  statea  where  with  exceptions,  there  is 
usually  a  state  board  pf  education  with  a  commissioner  or  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  as  its  executive  officer.    If  by  "Boards  of 
Higher  Education"  is  meant  boards  parallel  to  boards  of  education  that 
are  responsible  for  elementary-secondary  education,  and  have  at  least 
analogo.us  powers  tti  relation  to  higher  education,  the  parallel  at  best 
will  be  only  appropriate  and  the  differences  are  likely  to  be.  far 
greater  than  the  similarities. "5 


*  Richard  M.  Hillard,  State  Boards  of  Higher  Education,  (ERIC/Hlgher 
Education -Research  Report  No.  4,  1976.    Washington,  D.C. :  American 
Association  for  Higher  Education,  1976)  p.  4. 


5  Ibid,  p.  5. 
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Assuming  that  this  report' will  be  relad  primarily  by  people  involved 
with  CETAj^and  that 'the  junior/community  colleges  have  geherally  responded 
quickly  to  developing  programs  for  the  CETA-population,  the  junior/ 
community  college  governance  structure  may*be  of  particular  interest. 

Community  colleges  are  largely  a  post-World  War  II  development 
They  tend  to  be  viewed,  as  broadly  related  to  yet  distinct  from  the 
four-year  colleges  and  univedglties.    "They  were  <jnd  are  in  most  cases 
more  closely  related  to  local  communities  and  are  designed  to  me^t  local 
community  needs**     In  the  majority  of  states  community  colleges  ^recej^^_^^ 
tax  funds  from  their  local  communities  as  well  as  from  student  fees  and 
from  state  government. "7    in  a  few  states,  however,  they  are  almost 
totally  supported  by  state  funds,  and"  in  nearly  all  states  there  is  a 
statewide  board  or  commission  with  some  degree  of  responsibility  for 
community  colleges*     However,  that  degree  of  responsibility  varies 
greatly  as  do  the  method  of  selection  of  members  and  'the  length  of  their 
terms.  J 

*  : 

There  are  several  factors/which  have  contributed  to  the  involvement 

of  junior/ community  colleges  in  CETA  programs.     These  include*^  a)  the 

orientation  of  a  community  college  which  is  job  preparation  where  over 

half  of  the  enrollment  is  in  occupational  programs;  (b)  each  college  has 

i 

a  diviaion  of  community  services  which  is  responsible  fpr  responding  to 
community  needs  by  developing  and  organizing  programs  which  are 
self-supporting  and  of  a  non-credit  nature;  (c)  these  divisions  have  the 


7  Ibid,  pp.  26-27. 
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authority  to  initiate  programs  on  an  as-needed  basis,  with  approval  from  a 
dean  and  do  not  *have  to  deceive  state  approval  or  governing  board  approval 
as  da  courses  fat  cred'it*    This  latter  situation  usually  takes  at  least  a 
one-year  lead  time  for  program  implementation}-  and  (d)  the  colleges  "/with  an 
institutional-level  board  tend  to  be  more  flexible  in  program  Implementation 
than  those  with  a  statg^rlevel  coordinating  or  governing  board  .for'  both 
community  colleges  and  four-year  institutions.  ,  ,  , 

A  1975  Education  Commission  of  the  States  report7  identified.' ten 
states  with  "Central  (State-Level)  Agencies"  serving  as  coordinating  or^ 
governing  boards  for  only  community  or  junior  colleges.    Another  fifteen 

states  had  such  statewide  agencies  with  respons\j>lity^  for  both  the  community 

» 

and  the  four-year  colleges'  and  universities •    Further,  nine  states  had 

"institutional  governing  boards"  responsible  only  for  the  junior/community 

.colleges  in  the  state.    The  remaining' states  had  individual  boards  ^or  each 

of  the  community  colleges,  or  several  boards  with  responsibility  for^ junior 

.  'tf- 
and  senior  higher  education  institutions,  or  no  community  colleges.    Table  1 

summarizes'  these  statewide  agency  governance  structures. 


7"Survey  of  the  Structure  of  State  Coordinating  or  Governing  Boards  and 
Public  Institutional  and  Multicampus  Governing  Boards  of  Postsecondary 
Education—As  of  January  1,  1975,  "Higher  Education  in  the  States,  Vol.  4, 
No.  10,  1975,  pp.  297-352.  ' 
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SUMMARY  OF  GOVERNANCE/ COORDINATION  OF 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES:  -  50  STATES  f*~ 


CENTRAL  (STATE-LEVEL)  AGENCIES  I 


1 


-A.      FOR  COMMUNITY  ('junior) '  COLLEGES  ,  ONLY:    4  States 


V.ARIZONA:' 
IlllNOIS: 
MARYLAND: 
OREGON: 
TEXAS: 


State  Board  of  Directors  for  Community  Colleges; 
Illinois  Junior.  College  Board 
State  Board  for  Community  Colleges 

CxegoiwiState  Board  _.•   . 

Coordinating  Board,  Texas  College  and  University 
item 


iufiior 


B.      FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  BOTH  COMMUNITY  ( junior)  AND  4-YEAR 
(senior)  INSTITUTIONS:     9  States 


ALASKA:    s  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Alaska 

GEORGIA:  *  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Georgia  System 

HAWAII:  Board  of  Regents ?  University  of  Hawaii 

MAINE:  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Maine 

MONTANA :  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education 

NEVADA:^  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  /Nevada  System 

UTAH:  State  Board  of  Regents  / 
WEST  VIRGINIA:  Board  of ^Regents 

WKCONSIN:  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Wisconsin 


C.      HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  AN  AGENCY  ALSO  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  K-12 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE:     12  States 


ALABAMA: 
FLORIDA: 

.IDAHO": 
IOWA:  Q 

MICHIGAN: 
MISSISSIPPI: 

NEW  YORK: 

NORTH 

CAROLINA: 

KANSAS: 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
RHODE  ISLAND: 


State  Board,  of  Education  ' 
•State  Board  of  Education,  Division  of  Community 
'Colleges  ( 

State  Board  of  Education 

State  Board  of  Education  (junior.,  but  not  senior 

institutions) 

State  Board  of  Education 

Division  of  Junior  Colleges,  State  Department  of 
Education 

Board-  of  Regents,  University  tff  the  State  of, 
?New  York 

State  Board  of  Education  (junior  but  not  senior 
institutions)    *  *       ,  * 

State  Board  o£  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Board  of  Regents  ior  Education 
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II.    INSTITUTIONAL  LEVEL  BOARDS:    MULTICAMPUS 14  States 


A.  * 'COMMUNITY  ( junior)  INSTITUTIONS  ONLY 


CALIFORNIA: 

COLORADO:  • 

CONNECTICUT: 
DELAWARE: 

MASSACHUSETTS: 
MINNESOTA: 
VIRGINIA: 
WASHINGTON : 
•  WYOMING: 


CONNECTICUT: 
KENTUCKY :  , 
LOUISIANA: 


SOUTH 

CAROLINA: 
TENNESSEE: 

VERMONT: 


Board  of  Governors,  California  Community 
Colleges 

State  Board  for  Community  College  and 
Occupational  Education 

Board  of  Trustees,  Regional  Community  Colleges 
Board  of  Trustees,  Delaware  Technical  and 
Community  Colleges 

Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges 
State  Board  for  Community  Colleges  , 
State  Board  for  Community  Colleges^.' 
'State  Board  for  Community  College  Education 
Community  College  Commission 


B.      FOR  BOTH  JUNIOR  AND  -SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS: 


Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Connecticut 
Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Kentucky 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Louisiana  State 
University  Agriculture 'and  Mechanical  College, 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Southern  University 
and  Agricultural  anc^  Mechanical  College 

B<5ard  of  Trustees,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Board  of  Regents,  State  University 'and  Cbmmunity 
College  System 

Board^^fc  Trustees,  The  Vermont  State  Colleges 


t 


III.  NO  STATEWIDE  OR  MULTICAMPUS  STRUCTURES  FOR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  (.OR  NO 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  IN  STATE):     11  States 


.  ARKANSAS 

INDIANA 

MISSOURI 
^NEBRASKA  • 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  MEXICO 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 


*  SOURCE:    "Survey  of  the  Structure  of  State  Coordinating  or  Governing 
Board's  and  Public  Institutional  and  Mulltlcampus.  Governing 
Board  of  Postsecondary  Education — as  ory  January  1,  1975," 
Higher  education  in  the  States  (Educatioh  Commission  of  the 
States,  vol  4,. no.  10,  1975).    The  classification  of  a  state 
as  either  a  Central  (State-Level)  or  an  Institutional  Agency 
is'  that  'found  in  the  publication  with  the  exception  of  Alabama 
State  Board?  of  Education  as  an  institutional  level  agency.) 
'     (p.  318). 
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Table  1  can  easily  give  an  inaccurate  and  simplistic  picture  of  the 
governance  of  community  colleges.     First^  the  range  of  responsibilities 

assigned  to  statewide  agencies  is  great — from  a  loosely  defined 

*  *■  *« 

"supervisory"  function  with  a  modicum  of  authority,  to  total  governance 

$  . 
Xwith^fuHf ledged  authority  .to  enforce  decisions.     Second,  in  many  states 

each  community  college  has  its  own.  institutional  governing  boitd.'  *  These 

local  boards* tend  to  act  much^like  the  local  elementary-secondary  school 

*  * 

»  boards  do  in  filiations  with  the  state.    The  concept  of  local c control  is 

not  limited  to  the  K-12  schools.  ^ 

- '    >  * 

One  must  not  rely  too  heavily  oa,  organization  charts  depicting 

relation8hip&-^etween  community  college  structures  and  other  governmental 

%t ^  #  *  * 

^  structures.     It  is  absolutely  essential  that  individuals  seekfng  to  ^ 

I  *  .     _  '  ~  • 

~   influence  a  local  community  college  program  identify  the  governance  *  > 

structures  under  which  .that  specific  institution  functions , ,both  in 

reality  as  woll  as  on  paper.  ^  Generalizations  about  governance  structures 

are  helpful  only  as  a  starting  point. 

*  *  • 

STATE  STRUCTURES:    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  governance  structures  appear  to  be  similar  to 

those  for  elementary  and  secondary,  but  that  appearance  is  deceiving.  In 
r  *  ■ 

the  first  place,  vocational  education  emerged  from  national  policy,  and 

ma'jor  decisions  in  this  field  have  continued  to  be  made  at  the  federal       ^  f^. 

V 

level.     States  function  more  like  administrative  units  in  governance  of 

! 

4  * 

-  vocational  education  th'an  they  do  in  governance  of  either 
elementary/ secondary  or  higher  education.    We  will  briefly  tifee  the 
development  and  changes  in  federal  policy  in  this  area.  Federal 
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legislation  supporting  vocational  e4ucation^  re^jresents  the  oldest  of  the 
federal  grants-in-aid  programs  beginning  in  1917  wi\h  the  Smith-Hughes 
.Act.  The.  orientation  off  vocational  education  has  changed  markedly  through 
legislation  during  the  fifties,  sixties  and  seventies*     Until  1962,  there 
was  no  focus  on  any  population  subgroup  in  the  legislation  bi£  her 
programmatic  emphasis.' 

During  the  sixtie^,  attention  was  focussed  on  youth  with  special 


nefcds  who  had  academic,  socio-economic  -or  other  handicaps  that  prevented 

them  from  succeeding  in  a  regular  high  school  vocatio^l  programs  The 

legislation  therefore  specified  that  these  programs  should  respond  more 

effectively  to  the  needs  of  these  Individuals.     However >  there  was  no 

provision  for  targeting  funds  to  this  group*     Legislation  in  1968 

i  -  s 

established  setasides  for  special  populations  such  as  the  disadvantaged 

.a*  .  ✓ 

and  the  handicapped.     Again  these  groups  were  singled  out  because  they 
could  not  succeed  in  the  regular  vocational  education  progranAfothout 
special  educational  assistance  or  a  modified  vocational  education 
program.     Between  1968  and  1976,* a  new  population  -  those  restricted  by 
their  English-speaking  ability  -  was*  added  to  the  other  groups  for 
special  vocational  e^Gcation  training.     In  1976,  irr addition  to 
emphasizing  the  neecfcs  of  the  already  identified  tarjgetpopulations , 
several  new  groups  w^jre  identified  and  additional  emphases  placed;  these 
included:  ^ 
New  groups 

•  women  * 

•  American  Indians  * 
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#  displaced  homemakers  — *  % 

#  youth  offenders  and  adults  in  correctional  institutions 
new  emphases  "  ' 

#  elimination  of  sex  bias,  sex  stereotyping  and  sex 
discrimination^ in  vocational  education  programs. 

The  legislation  also  mandates  the  state  level  agencies  and 
council^  to  be  responsible  for-receiving,  placing  and  distributing 
federal  vocational  education  funds  within  the  states.    Any  state  wanting 
to  receive  these  funds  must  designate  a'  state  board  to  be  the  sole  state 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the  programs.     In  nine  states,  there 
is  a  separate  State  Board  for  Vocafeipnal  Education.     In  the  remaining 
states  the  State  Board  of  Education  serves  as  the  State  Board  for, 


\ 


Vocational  ,  Education. 


t 


STATES  WITH  SEPARATE  STATE  BOARDS 
i 


FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Oklahoma* 
.   South  Dakota 
-Washing ton 
Wisconsin 


, Colorado 
Indiana" 
Kentucky 
Montana  * 
North  Dakota 

*  (State  Board  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  plus  an 
additional  seven  members)  • 


f 


er|c 
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Invariably,  the  Board  assigns  these  administrative  responsibilities  to 
the  State  Education  Agency  (SEA}.    The  staff  specifications,  their 
responsibilities  and  minimum  budget  allocation  to  carry  out  various 
sections  of  this  legislation  are  outlined  in  the  regulations, 

The^egislation  also  mandates  .the  establishment  of  £  state  advisory 
council  for  vocational  education  (SACVE).    The  functions  of  this 
include: 


identification  of  state  vocational  education  needs. 

•  identification  of  state  employment  and  training  ,n$edjs. 

r 

•  commenting  on  reports  of  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council. 

•  providing  technical  assistance  to  local  advisory  boards. 
The  localtadvisory  boarda  must  be  established  if  the  local  education 
agency  (LE^)  receives  vocational  education  funds  from  the  state  board. 
The  formula  for  distribution  of  these  fxmdp  is  ver^  detailed  but  special 
weight  is  given  to-  two  factors:    1)  the  relative  financial  ability  to 
provide  needed  serlrtces,  and    2)  the  relative  concentration  of 
low-income  populations  in  the  LEA's  jurisdiction. 

♦ 

<r        The^ states  are  allocated  funds  on  a  formula  basis.    From  this 
allocation,  15%  of^khe  total  must  be  spent  on  postsecond^ry^programs,  *20% 

y  » »  . 

for  disadvantage^population  and  10%  for  the  handicapped  poulation.*„From 

the  remaining  amount,  80%,  known  as  its  ba&lc  grant,  may  be  u^ed  for 

purposes  sftch  as  vocational  education  programs,  work-study  programs,  * 

cooperative  vocational  programs,  energy  education  programs,  stipends 

jf 

%  and  placement  services  for  students  wfro^have  ac-ute  economic  needs  which 
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cannot  be  met  by  other  programs,  and  day  care  services  for  children  of 
persons  enrolled  in  vocational  schools.     Although  the  list  of  *  allowable 
programs,  services  and  activities  is  much  more  extensive,  through  a  * 
single  basic  grant,  the  states  may  determine  their  own  priorities  for 
funding.  %  & 

-  The  retaaining  20%  ofr  the-stat:e^s^»-aliocation  is  used  for  program 
improvement  and  supportive  services.    Of  this  percentage,  a  minimum  of 
20%  must  be  spent  on  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  Vocational  Education  and  CETA  have 
similar  administrative  systems:  estabJ^shment  of  State-level  Advisory^  n 
Councils  and  local  advi/ory  councils;  development  of  five-year  and  annual 
plans^  targeted^ populations  but  flexibility  in  service  delivery t options. 
LOCAL  GOVERNANCE  OF  EDUCATION 

Jhe  previous  discussion  focused  on  statewide  educational  governance 
structure,  recognizing  the  position  of  legal  responsibility  assigneS^to 
that  level  of  government.    Historically,  this  legal  responsibility  has 
been  met  through  a  highly  decentralized  system  of  local  school  districts^ 
and  the  tradition  of  local  control  has  been  strong  in  the  vast  majority  of 
the  states.    The  result  has  been 'that  educatijOn    policy,  has  often  been 
set  much,  if  not  more,  by  local  school  districts  as  by  the  Governor,  the 
SBE;  ,and  the'  CSSO." 

Education  policy  within  3  state  has  both  a  state  and  a  local 
component.  State  policies,  whether  formulated  by  the  legislature,  the"~ 
SBE,  or  by  regulations  developed  by  the  CSSO  and  approved  by  the  State 
Board,  become  policies  for  all  school  districts  in  the  state. 


•  {  * 

However,  these  polcies  arje  implemented  by  personnel  at  the  local  district 
level.*    The  degree  of  implementation  tends  to  vary  widely  among 
districts*  m  '       1    *  ' 

Local  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  policy  formulated  by  locals 
school  boards  within  the  limits  established  by  state  law.  Personnel, 
building  facilities,  and  curriculum  policies,  tend  to  be  ltfft  fargely  in  1 


the  hands  of  local  school  boards.  State  policies  do,  however,  impinge  on 
p  local  decision-making  through  mandated  programs,  budget  limitations,  and 
specific ^prohibitions  against  certain  kinds  of  policies.     Tenure,^ for 
example,  is  one  example  of  limitations  frequently  placed  on  local  sc^ol 

district  personnel  policies. 

 -  *  g»  * 

Currently,'  there  are  just  under  16,000  separate  school  districts  in 
the  United  States,     All  states,  with  the  exception*  of  Hawaii,  are,  * 
organized  into  such  local  districts  (Hawaii  schools  form  a  single  school 
district).     The  range  in  the  nunber  of  .school  districts  in  the  states  is 
illustrated  below. 

NUMBER  OF  OPERATING  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1977-78* 


STATE 

Nevada. 

Maryland 

Alaska 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

New  York  * 

Illinois 

California 

Texa§ 

Nebraska 


6 


NUMBER  OF  DISTRICT 

17 
24 
51 
66 
439 
746 
1,021  ^ 
1,042 
-  1,123 
1,167 


*NEA  Research  Memo,  "Rankings  of  the  States,  1978" 
CWashington,  DC  National  Education  Association,  1978)  p. 11 
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E^h  of  tlitese  local  stehool  districts^jhas  a  'governing  board — called 
%  the  Board  of  Education,  the  School  Board,  the  School  Trustees,  or  similar 
y    titles — with  fairly  broad  powers  delegated  to  it  by  tfhe  state.  Theses 
boards  are, not  autonomous;  they  are  part  of  the  state  education 

*»  .  ' 

governance  structure,  with  powers,  duties,  responsibilities  and 
limitations  prescribed  in  varying  degrees  of .  specificity  by  state  laws  . 


^>r  Constitutions.  - 


( 


I  Local  boards  are  most  often  elected,  though  £  few  districts  have 

appointed  boards.  Election  is  usually  6ti, a  non-partisan  basis.  Generally, 


/ 


anyone  can' be  eligible  for  .a  school  boartf  elec 

qualification  for  school-board  members  is  that  they  are  qualified  voters 

'1     ,      >     ;         •  , 

of  the  state  and  the  school  district  jLn  which  they  r&si'de.    £bme  states 
do  add  educational  qualifications,  °y^rf^r^(iuire  character  references 
t^t  tjiey  are  freeholders  and^^C  th^^tre  either  taxpayers  or  parents. 

School  board  members  can  be  elected  fco. represent  the  district 
at-large,  or  a  specified  pari:  of  the  local  district.    Length  otSs^erras 
vat^,  but  overlapping  terms  are  almost  provided.    School  board  membership 
/      *    is  largely  a  non-paid  office  which,  iti  many  districts,  consumes  fairly 
large  amounts  of  the  members'  time.    A  few  districts  do  have  "paid  ..board 
of  education  members. 


J 
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*     In  terms  of  boundaries,  there  are  several  kinds  of  local  districts 
in  the  United  States.     Most  common  are  school  districts  that  are  not 
*  geqgfraphically  coterminous  with  other  local  governments.     In  most 
Southern  and  Southeastern  states,  however,  the  county  lines  ' serve  also  as 
the  school/Histrict  boundaries.   /Consequently,  these  districts  tend 


^  larger-— bi 


both  geographically  and  in  number  of  pupils 


s-^CHan 


districts 


in  other  parts  of  the  coutftry.     County" districts  also  regularly  encompass 
a  number  bf  cities  and/or  towns,  though  lar^ge  cities  are  often  organized 
as*school  districts  independent  of  the  county-wJ.de  pattern.  • 

Figure  12  illustrates  the -typical  governance  structure  of  local 

J  *    /  *  * 

^  districts.  *  **  * 

The  school  board  is  the^leg^rslative  policy-making  body.     The  board's 

*   broad  powers  inafujie  selecting  and  appointing  the  superintendent*  who  is 

chief  administrative  officer  of  the'JLocal  district.     Central  office  and 


individual  building  adminis 


..  7 

8  at 


are  other  important  persons  in  the 


administrative  structure. 

Technically,  the  board  sets  policy  and  the  superintendent  is 

responsible  for  administering  that  pblicy.  ,  In  reality,  the  distinction  • 

*  t 

between  j>Qlicy-settlng  and  administration  tends  to  become  murk^.  Many 
careful  observers  dt  local  sdhool  districts  have  concluded  that  the 
superintendent  and  other  administrators  play  powerful  roles  in  suggesting 
and  recommencing  policy %to  the  board.     In  a  number  of  instances,  local 
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FIGURE  12 


 LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GOVERNANCE  OF  EDUCATION  "STRUCTURE 
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boards  are  seen  as  legitimizing  policies  that  are  formulated  and 
recommended  by  the  professionsl  educators.  #  — 

On  ttiB^ther  hand,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  board 
participates  id  administration.    'For  example,  appointment  of  central 
office  and  local  building  administrators  most  commonly  requires  official 
board  action,  even  when  the  superintendent  has  made  the  selection  without 
previous  consultation  with  the  board.    Further,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
board  members ^to  influence  or  block  administrative  appointments. 
Similarly,  individual  board  members  in  some  districts  become  advocates 


for  a^  particular  educational  or  curricular  program  and  school  personnel 
have  been  known  to  respond  to  this  board  member  interest  even  when  the 
board  as  a  whole  has  not  reached  a  formal  policy  position  regarding  it. 

^p&The  appeal  of  "local  control"  is  not' limited  to  the  school  district 
in  ^ts  relationship  with  the  state.    Many^people,  both  lay  citizens  and  * 
edjifeators,  ^re  strong  advocates  of  local  control,  even  at  the  building 
level.    For  a  variety  of  reasons,  most  districts  operate  with 
Considerable  administrative  discretion  .decentralized  .to  the  loca} 
building  level.    Consequently,  the  activity  of  interested  parent  and/or 
oth££/£roujfe  t;endaiv  to  havt*  varying  degrees  of  effect  on  the\ 
Mmirustratioo  and  programs  of  individual  school  buildings. 

It  is  reported  that  the  French  Minister  of  Education  once  told  a 
visiting  scholar  that  he  could  look  at  his  watch  and  know  what  was 
$  happening  at  tfhat  particular  time  in  every  classroom  in  France.    Few, 'if 
any,  local  school  district  superintendents  in  country  would  dare 

keven  faintly  suggest  such  centralisation,  with  any  expectation  *fchat  they 
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would  not  be  contradicted  by  what  was  happening- In  two  adjacent 
classrooms  in  one  elementary  building* 

•    It  is  relatively  easy,  then,  for  individuals  or  groups  to  influence 
local"  school  district  policy  and  programs.    This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  interest  of  the  group  is  consistent^^  broad,  ^ 

prefes^d  belief  of  educators  that  childr&x  and  youth  are  the  primary 
clients  of  the  schools.    The  local  school  district  is  not  always  ready  to 
receive  new  programs  and  their  advocates  with  open  arms.    However,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  most  districts  the  policy-making/administrative 
processes  present  a  nunber  of  access  points  from  which  The  educational 
^governance  structure  can  be  influenced.    Ihese  access  points  differ  from 
district  to  district,  but  they  do  €feist. 
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SUMMARY 

• 


*  This  section  of  the  report  has  outlined  the  education  policy 


t 


structures  which  exist  in  different  states.    The  forms  of  state-level 
educational  governance  were  described  together  with  the  local  boards  and 
school  districts.    Given  the  thrust  of  the  CETA  Amendments  of  1978  and 
the  practical  arrangements  which  have  developed  between  CETA  Prime 
Sponsors  and  certain  levels  of  the  education  system,  descriptions  were 
also  given  of  the  vocational  education  system  and  the  cpmmunity-colleges 
at  the  posts'econdary  level. 

Part  2-  CETA-LEA  Governance  Issues  g^es  detailed  information  on  the 
role  <£f  these  different  levels,  i.e.,  state  boards  and  local  boards  in  . 
setting  the  standards  in  specific  issue  areas  and  providing  the  framework  ^ 
for  them  to  be  carried  out. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INTEREST ' GROUPS 

Previous  examination  of  state  and  local  school  district  governance 
of  education  has  focused  on  the  formal,  legal  bases  of  structures.  Both 

V  / 

the  state  and  local  levels  provide  for  lay  governing  boards  and 
administration  by  a  professional  educator*    'Some  researchers  are 
interested  ip  the  extent  to  which  professional  educators  actually  shape 
or  influence  the  policies  enacted  by  laj^-controlled  boar.ds.    The  power  of 
adminstrative  recommendations  to  the  lpcal  school  board •  isTorife  aspect  of 
that  researchTquestion;  the  influence  of  professional  organizations  on 
statewide  policy  is  another* 

Professional  organizations  do  have  an  impact  on  both  state  and^local 

i  » 

I 

education  policy*    The  impact  may  be  more  direct  and  observable  at  the 
state  level,  but  local  school  district  policy  Is  not  immune.  W 
Professional  organizations,  like  all  other  special ^  inMrest  groups x  can _ 
assume  either  advocacy  or  blocking  postures  regarding  particular  policies  * 
or  programs.    Persons  seeking  to  influence  education  by  working  through 
these  groups  need  to  be  aware  of  the  etf£stence  of  these  organizations  and 
to  be  familar  enough  with  them  to  knw  which  are  likely  to  be  attuned  to 
a  particular  interest  and  which  are  likely  to  be  opposed  to  it. 
TEACHER  ORGANIZATION  AND  UNIONS 

Depending  on  the  individual  state,  two  large,  general-membership 
teacher  organizations b can  be  found — on^jf filiated  with  the  National 
Education  Association  (NEA)  and  the  other  with  the  American  Federation  of 

s  * 

Teachers  (AFJT),  ari  AFL-CIO  affiliate.    The  strength  of  these 
* 

organizations  varies  from  state  So  state,  but  they  do  influence  policy 

m  % 
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as  inimical  to  vocational  education  particularly  helpful  in  their  efforts 

to  work  with  the  schools  on  CETA  programs* 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Most  states  have  atlfcast  one,  and  usually  several,  formal 

organizations  of  school  administrators.     Commonly  found  are  the  state 

equivalents  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (AASA) 

which  appfeal  primarily  to  the  superintendents  and  other  centraNo^ice 

administrators*    As  a  part  of,  or  separate  from  such  a  statewide  umbrella 

group  (example:  CASE — Colorado  Association  of  School  Executives)^  there^ 

are  usually  individual  organizations  for  elementary.,  junior  high/middle, 

^and  secondary  school  principals. 

In  addition,  in  many  urban  areas  a  regional  organization  for 

administrators  may  also  exist — less  formal  and  barely  structured,  but 

definitely  influential.    These  go  under  a  variety  o'f  titleV  such  as 

"Metropolitan  Area  Superintendents  Round  Tables,"  "Metropolitan  Study 

Council,**  and  "Area  Administrators,"  to  name  a  few.    These  small, 

geographically  compact  |Ldministrator  groups  are  particularly  useful  to 

CETA  personnel  in  clarifying  for,  and  gaining  program  support  from,  a 

limited  number  of  influential  administrators  in    a  comfortable  setting* 

SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATIONS 

There  is  a  National  School  Boards  Associativa  (NSBA)  which  is 
« 

concerned  primarily  with  the  interest,  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
local* school  district  boards.    As  with  the  teacher  and  administrator 
groups /a  state  association  of  local  school  boards  operates,  quit;e  often 
effectively  at  both^the  state  and  % local  levels*.    A  strong  statewide 
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school  board  association  can  have  tremendous  influence  with  the  Governor 
the  legislature  and -the  SBE.    Jn  some  instances,  advice  from  the  state 
association  to  a  local  school  district  board  is  all  that  is  deeded  to 
move  that  local  board  in  a  particular  direction. 

*  Ihe  existence  of  a  single  state  association  for  local  school  board 
is  most  helpful  to  other  groups  seeking  to  influence  educational  policy, 
as  the  state  school"  board  association  constitutes  a  single  organization 
to  win  over  to  advocacy  or  neutrality.    This  is  in  contrast  with  the 
competing  teachers*  organizations  fNEA  and  AFT)  and  with  the 
administrators'  organizations* 


s 
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*  FINANCING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Money  to  operate  public  schools  comes  ,£rom  three  sources —  the 
federal  government,  tke  state,  and  the  local  school  district.    The  amcfunt 
contributed  by  each  oft  these  three  governmental  levels  varies- from  state 
***nf&      to  state,  and  from  district  to  district- within %a  state According  to  the 
*  Nations!  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  the  federal  government 

provided  8.3%;  the  states  43.3%;  and  the  local  school  'districts  48.3%  of 
the  costs  of  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  1976-77. 

Since  1977,  ther%  have  been  dramatic  shifts  in  several  states  from 
local  to  state  funding.    Brought  about  by  court  rulings  and  'tax 
limitation  referendum*  or  legislation,  nationally  the  state  level  now 
contributes  over  50%  of  all  local  school  district  funds. 

Local  school  districts  have  limited^  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
e  money.     In  the  first  place,  federal  money  is  restricted  to 


specific  or  * categorical"  programs.    Second,  education  is  a 
labor-intensive  operation  and  in  most  districts  between  80  and '85%  of  £he 
district  budget  goes  for  personnel , salaries.    Third,  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  collected  locally  is  limited  by  local  taxation  of  property, 
and  by  the  statutory  limitations  on  budget  increases  imposed  by  some  * 

4 

state  legislatures.   .Finally,  the  total  amount  df  money  the  state  makes 
available  to  local  school  districts  varies  from  year  to  year.    The  state 
legislature  and  not  xlre.  local  school  district  determines  how  and  how  much 
money  from  state  (rather  than  local)  revenues  is  to  be  used  to  support 
education.  .State  legislatures  are  jiol^tical  bodies^  and  funding  of 
education  occurs  within  a  political  a^ena. ^ 
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local  district  money  comes  primarily  from  the  local  property  tax. 
State  money  comes  from  other  sources  such  as  corporate,  inheritance  and 
sales  taxes,  to  name  but  a  few.    Generallly,  but  not  as  consistently  as  * 
the  local  school  districts  would  like,  federal  education  money  is 
funneled  through  the  state  education^ agency  rather  than  directly  to  local 
districts,    wants  are  usually  made  to.  the  state,  and  then  distributed  by 
the  state  mbng  the  local  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  an 
apportiotyrent  formula  which  is  consistent/  with^the  intent  of  the  federal 
J^egislation.  * 

A  frequent  criticism  of  federally-supported  programs  voiced  by  both 

state  and  local  officials  is  that  the  amount  of  federal  money  provided 

initially  to  support  a  particular  program  frequently  diminishes  over 

time,  and  the  states  and  local  districts  are  left  with  the  responsibility 

*  -  • 

of  providing  the  money  necessary  to  continue  what  they  consider  to  be  a 

federal  program.    The  result  Is  often  an  apparent  reluctance  to  embrace 

itanediately  every  federally-funded  program,'  particularly  if  these  are  • 

administered  by  other  than  education  agencies 4    This  may  explain  the 

initial  resistance  on  the.  part  of.  state  and  local  education  * 

representatives  as  they  consider  involving  the  schools  in  implementing 

) 

CETA -Youth  Programs. 
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Four  specific  issues  have  consistently  emerged  as  probl'em  areas  as 
CETA  Prime  Sponsors  and  local  education  agencies  work  togeth^deyeloping 
and  implementing  programs  for  CETA-eligible  youth.    These  are:  curriculum 
requirements,  guidance  and  counseling,  graduation  requirements,  and 
professional  certification  standards.    He  have,  therefore,  put  thele 
concerns  in  the  form  of  questions  and  presented  charts  which  respond  to 

9 

those  questions  for  each  of  the  fifty  states.    The  information  is 
therefore  intended  to  assist'persons  who  are  dealing  with" these  issues  in 
their  state. „  The  questions-^Fe  the  following: 

^^^Whtf^makes  decisions  regarding  curriculum  "requirements? 

2)  Who  makes  decisions  regarding  guidance  and  couseling  programs? 

3)  .    Who  determines  graduation  requirfements/perf ormance  standards? 

4)  Who  determines  personnel  certif ication/licensure  standards? 
What  are  the  general  requirements?  * 

Charts  recently  published  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education10  answer  these  questions  for  the  elementary-sScondary  level 
on  a  state-specific  basis11.    These  charts  are  reproduced  on  the 

following  pages.    Postseconday  governance  charts  are  not  available. 

* 

*  *  * 


^An  Introduction  to  State  Legal  Standards  for  the  Provision'of 
Public  Education,  (Washington,  D.C. ;  Department  of  Health,  Education  and' 
Welfare,  National  Institute  , of  .Education,  1978)}  pp. 24-2^ 33-39,  84-91, 
100-105.    Reprinted  with  permission  of  N1E. 

» 

>*Readers  asked  to  check  this  information  since  it  is  understood 
changes  have  ocaurred  since  this  data  gathering.^ 
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CURRICULUM 


b*  the  ^'LgS^LSSS1^!^  b^h°ffr  4  prescribed 

state  to  state.     In  mist  states  a  lLal  ^.rw  .7    he  ed"caeion  agency  differs  from 
by  the  state,    m  chose  states  where ^|}.£?  lUt  Bu?e  offer  che  curriculum  devised 
ings  muse  aeill  be  chosen  within  statJ  ^^f?hreCai^SOme/iscreelon'  =ourse>off er- 
specific  legal  requirement  tSt  rhf  d<J%t?lineV    °fcenCim«  the 'guideline  is  a 
must  offer  loursel  in  African  bSco^  23  I  ob"rve;  for  example,  all  schools 

states  contain  such  .requirements  fa7.^.!^?"^^ '  '?hp  statutes  of  nearly  all* 
left  to  to*  district "it  ifofr^  "f t  Where  5he  =hoice  of  cour"  offerings  is 
number,  eocene,  or  quafity  of  X'  coasts  7  b°ard  «uideline3  "gulacing  the 

^se  dir:rtivLCeofPchrsLte"educ«iLCniaLrC  0ffer  a  3Pecif^  number  of  courses.  ' 
tation.    Sanctions  fir  noncomoliancp  cn»?f  ?C7i        dually  requirements"  for  accredi- 
school  and/or  loss  of  sta?e  S  include  nonrecognition  of  the  district  or 

Description  of  Headings  for  Chart  on  Curriculum 

,L£!C!u  S^cClon,  °*  Curricultm  -  che  local  district  selects  its  curriculum  offerings 
on  cne  bSsis  ot  the  extent  of  authority  delegated  by  che  sCade.  orrerings 

1)  Decermihed' by  ScaCe  -  The  sCace  decides  che  requiremencs  for  curriculum  ' 
Srho^^^c,,5??001!-  cIC  3C"  c*}rouSh  "s  legally  consCituCed  execucive 
™?rl«  l^^V;*  SCaC,e  B^ard  of  Wucacion)  or  chrough  an  independent 
commiccee  escablished  Co  make  decisions  on  curriculum.  , 

i 

2)  J*?6!  fuidel£ne3,l  I**  scace  promulgates  guidelines  whicli  che  dis- 
trict must  to  now  when  jj£  selects  its  curriculum. 

Program  Specifications 

1 1}    ^nimum  Number  of  -Reouired  Course's  -  The  school  musC  offer  che  scaced 
number  or  required  courses  Co  comply  wich  Che  scandard. 

2)  Minimum  dumber  o'f  Electee.    The  school  musC  offer  che  scaced  number  of 
elective  courses  co  couoxy-  VtCh  che  standard:  "     

3)  Requiremenc  for  Accreditation  -  A  school  muac  offer  chereouired  number 
Scion^cuT""'"  C0Urses       order  Co  receive  or  maincain  ics  accredi- 

4)  Bilingual  Educacion  -  The  school  program  makes  provision  for  bilingual  edu- 
cacion.    Such  programs  are  eicher  mandacory  (M)  or  discrecionary  (D) . 

f caI^°?F  firf^l^UanC?  '  J*1*  l0cal  Strict  faces  loss  of  aid  or  accredicacion 
offering  of  jcslvn  ,t,ea  scanda"rds  °r  satisfactory  course 


Curriculum  -  fooNpiotes 

(a)  Massachusetts  -  on  request  of  parent  oc  guardian. 

(b) ^  Michigan  -  if  guidelines  for  implementation  are  met. 

(c)  Minnesota  -  school  submits  detailed  outlines  for  which  curriculum  guides 
are  not  available  to  commissioner.  s 

(d)  Rhode  Island  -  mandatory-  if  20  <5r  more  pupils  register  for.it. 

(e)  •  District  of  Columbia  -  Superintendent  of  Schools.^ 
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CUftftlCL'Um  CITATIONS 
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GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 


•    Most  state  education  agencies  have  established  regulations  concerning  guid- 
ance and  counseling  program  for  school  districts.    A  guidance  program  is  usually 
designed 'to  assess  and  support  the  individual  student's  academic,  -social  and  voca- 
tional needs.    In  oany  states  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  must  hsve  t 
guidance  program  before  they  can  become  accredited,  altnougn  some  states  require  -that 
only  secondary  schools  have  such  a  program. 

Frequently  the  state  establishes  a  pupil-to- staff  ratio  as  part  of  the  accredi- 
tation requirements.  *The  average  ratio  for  these  states  is  approximately  450  stents 
to  eAh  full-time  counselor  in  secondary  schools  and  600  students  to  eaca  counselor  in 
elementary  schools.    Many  states  require  that  guidance  personnel  be  certificated. 
(Tor  greater  detail  see  chart  on  Certification  Requirements  by  Job  Tiela.) 
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Description  of  Headings  for  Chare  on  ' 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Prorras  1 

Statute  or  Regulation  -  Guidance  and^counselinc  reiuz.reaer.ts  specked  or  -u<s  cka — 
are  coverec  oy  statutes  (?)  and/or  regulations  (R) .        ^  *  ~ 

v  District  Mus£  Provide  -  The  state  Te*uiSk«)  or  recoraends  (D>  chat  each  school 
cis trier  prov.ee 'a  £uidan*jf  program.  .  '  . 

Recuireaent  for  Accreditation  -  Eleaentary  or  secondary  schools  nust  have  a  guidance 
anc  counseling  prograa  oexore  they  can  be  accredited.  >  6 

Staff  Recuireacats  , 
1) 


Mandatory  Certification  •  Any  school  vith  a  guidance  pro  gran  cust  employ 
certizicatec  counselors .  * 


2) 


Program  Specifications 

1)  State  .Approval  -  A  school  suhalts  a  plan  fcr  its  guidance  program  to  the 
state  eaucation  agency  before  the  prograa  can  be  adopted.  ^ 

2)  Testing  Prograa  -  The/c^mseling  office  administers  standard  intelligence 
tests,  reacing  tests/  or  other  aptitude  tests. 

3>    Cumulative  Records  j  The  counseling  office  keers  test  scores,  grades  and 
?cr?cr_?er?inc::c  information  that  can  be  used  to  assess  the  prorress'of  the 
individual  student/ 

4)    Career  Guidance  -/The  counseling  office  is  eouiroed  to  or o vide  career 
guicance. 

\  5i    Guidance  Library  I  a  guidance  lihra^  is  available  for  stucenfe  use. 

6)    Provisions  fcr  a  Psychologist  -  As  a Asart  of  the  guidance  program  the  school 
say  employ  a  start  jKSvenoiogist.       '  . 

Other  *  T^t  state  sets^other  prograa, specifications .  7 


Guidance  and  Counseling  Prograa  -  footnotes 

(a)  California  -  mandatory  guidance  program  only  for  continuation  educational 
pro grass .    •  > 

(b)  Connecticut  -  vocational  guidance        *  > 

V 

(c)  Maryland  -  pupil  services,  such  as  guidance  .and  counseling  programs,  say 
be  found  in  Principles  and  Standards :    Pub ULc  Secondare  leucation  in 
Maryland ,  not  receive a  be tore  the  publication  oi  this  study. 

(d)  Hew  Jersey  -  program  focuses  on  special  education  and  the  disadvantaged, 
(t)    South  Carolina  -  grades  five  through  twelve 

CfJ    South  Carolina  -  anoint  of  time  spent  by  counselor  at  school  dependent  on 
school  population. 

1 
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Guidance  and  Counseling  Program 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Normally  it  is  the  state  education  agency  that  specifies  the  number  of  credits 
needed  for  graduation  fron  high  school.    "Most  states  require  that  a  student  earn 
between  16  and  18  credits.     State  that  have  organized  their  high  schools  to  include 
otriy  grade*  10  through  12  require  completion  of  a  lower  number  of  credits  for  gradua- 
tion.    In  some  states  students  nust*pass  a  standardized  test  in  addition  to  achieving 
the  recuired  credits.    Tour  states,  in  regulating  graduation  requirements,  give  their 
local  board  the  discretion  of  adding  courses  or  credit  requirements  in  addition  to 
those  set  forth  i^^he  statute. 


Description  of  Headings  for  Chart  on 
Hieh  School  Graduation  Requirements 


Total  Credits  Required  -  A  pupil  must  earn  a  certain  number  of  credits  before  he  can 
graduate . 

Total  Tlectives  -  Of  the  number  of  credits  required  for  graduation,  a  certain 
number  is  elective .  * 

Pass  Standardized  Test  -  The  state  requires  that  the  pupil  pass  a  standardized  test* 
before  sne/he  is  awarced  a  diploma. 

Local  Requirements  Potior.    -    The  district  board  may'  impose  additional  requirements 
ror  gracuation.        ~~  ~~ 


High  School  Graduation  Requirements  -  footnotes 

(a)  Colorado  -,18  units  in  4-year  schools;  14  units  in  grades  10  through  12. 

(b)  Colorado  -  te«ts  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  school  district  boards. 

(c)  Maryland  -  high  school  graduation  requirements  are  located  in  Principle^  and 
Standards:  Public  Secondary  Education  in  Maryland,  not  receivec  oeTore  tne 
publication  or  tn^s  stuay.  _ 

(d)  Minnesota  -  at  the  discretion  of  the  state  board. 

(e)  Nev  Jersey  -  credits  calculated  in  senester  hours.  . 

(f)  Utah  -credits  must  be  earned  in  grades  10  through  li. 
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High  School  Graduation  Requirements 
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GESE&L  TZACHIH  CERTIFICATION 
In  all  but  cvo  statesVcerrification 


Those  states  which  have  examination  and/or  experience  reouirement 


teacher  to  continue 

Jfo*z  ?*f.Ces  ^z  *,  ™dergraduate  degree  as  an  prerequisite  to  certification. 

there  are  often 
states  also  require 

...  —   _______  __,:es  have  student 

teacning  requirements  and  an  additional  ten  list  student  teaching  as  "authorized". 

^Authority  to  promulgate  certification  standards  generally  rests  with' the  State 
l".^?r_ ^UC2^ion .     A  few  states,  hoyever,  provide  for  t&e  State  Superintendent  of 

is 

Ls 

5ry 

M?5C  $t?tes  k*vc  provisions  for  permanent  arid  probationary  teacher  certification.' 
Slightly  less  than  half  the  states  provide  for  temporary  and  emergency  certification. 
About  half  of  the  states  provide  for  substitute  teacher  certification,  but  only  tar.  states 
have  "proressional"  teacher's  certi5lc_»rp< 


Alnos t  all  of  the  states  provide  for  suspension/,! evocation  procedures  with  at 
least  minimal    dte  process  guarantees.    Most  of  the  states  are  party  to.  the  Interstate 
Agreement  or.  Qualification  of  .Educational  Personnel.     In  addition  nar.v  states  have 
ether  reciprocal  agreements  for  the  recognition  cf  out -c: -state  certificates. 

Description  of  Headings  for  Chart  at*  General  Teacher  Certification 

Statute  and /or  Regulation  -  All  general  teacher  certification  requirements  specified  cn 
tms  cnart  are  covereo  oy  statutes  (S)  and/or  regulations  (R) . 

Prerequisite  to  Employment  -  Certification  necessary  for  employment  as  a  teacher 

1)  Charterer  -  A  person  must  be  of  suitable  character  to  be  certified. 

2)  'Health  -  A  person  trust  ae^t  predetermined  health  standards. 

3}    Citizenship  -  Applicants  must* either  be  United  States  citizens  or  have 

aecarec  tneir  intention  to  become  citizens  within  a  prescribed  period  of  time. 

Residency  -  A  provision  exists  concerning  the  state  residency  of  a  person 
tcr  certification  as  a  teacher.  / 

5)    Age  -  In  order  to  be  granted  certification  cne  must  fulfill  an  age  requirement. 

Exam  Recuired  -  Examination  for  certification  is  required  in  and  of  itself,  qr  in  lieu 
ct  experience  or  other  certification  requirements. 

Experience  Recuired  -  Experience  required  for  certification,  or  may  be  ac'ceoted  as  an 
alternative  ror  an  examination  or  other  /certification  requirements*  7 

Continuing  Education  Requirements  -  provisions  requiring  continuing  ec/carion  for  certi- 
ficate ncicer. 

Degree  Requirements  -  Under graduate/ graduate  degrees  and/or  recommendations  from  degree 
granting  ^institution  and/or  student  teaching  experience  required  for  certification. 
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Promulgating  Authority 

1)  — -S-tate  3oard  of  Education  -  Sta^jfc  Board  Jasthe  authority  to  promulgate 

certification  requirements.      ^  ? 

2)  Scare  Superintendent  of  Education  -  State  Sup erintencent"  has  the  authority 
to  promulgate  cemrication  requirements. 

2)    Department  of  Education  -  Department  of  Education  has  thy  authority  to 
promulgate  certification  requirements  .  , 

O^her  -  Other  designated  bodies  have  promulgating  authority  concerning 
certification  requirements,. 

Tvoes  of  Certificates 
r   # 

1)  Permanent  -  Certificate  granted  is  permanent  in  status. 

2)  Probationary  -  Initial  certificate  is  for  a  probationary  term. 

3)  Temporary  -  Temporary  certificates  are  available. 

Emergency  -  Certificates  may  be  grantee  in  emergency  situations 
5)     Supervisory  -  A  certificate  for  supervision  is  available.  , 

Issuing  3odv  * 

1)  State  Board  of  Education  -  The  State  3oard  *of  Education' issues  certificates. 

2)  State  Superintendent  of  Education  -  Stayte  Superintendent  issues  certificates. 

-   '  V 

3)  Department  of  Education  -  Deoartment  of  Education  issues  certificates. 
^  ■  ■  ^  >i  ,  » 

Q*^er  "  Other  designated  bodies  issue  cer 
Suspension  Procedures  *  Provision  exists  for  suspending/ re  vok*>v£  teacher  certificates. 
Reciprocity 


1) 


7^terstate  Agreement  -  State  is  a  p^rt^Oto  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 


Quail z ica t«*r.s  cz  icucational  ? e rTohri e  1 .  • 


2)    Other  -  State  has  other  types  of  reciprocity  agreements  vith  other  state(s) 
tor  the  recognition  of  a  teadher's  qualifications. 

General  Teacher  Certification  -  footnotes  *  v 

(a)  Colorado,  New  Hampshire  -  examination  may  be  «aken  as  an  alternative .  * 

»  ^& 

(b)  Colorado,  Florida,  Washington  -  Experience  ray  be'  used  as  an  alternative. 

(c)  ,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Virginia  -  discretionary. 

(d)  Minnesota  -  experience  required  for  renewal. 

(e)  Georgia      continuing  education  provided.  ^ 

(f)  Utah  -  examination  optional.  * 

(g)  Illinois  -  student  teaching  requirement  may  be  waived. 

(h)  Maryland,  Nevada  -  student  teaching  permitted » 

(i)  Pennsylvania  -  sclent  teaching  as  an  alternative. 

(j)    Oklahoma  -  for  more  than  20  days.  £ 
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6047-  6670 


22C2-?-5.01 ;  22b0*ft-I.Gl; 

226£-*-1.06.  2260-H-2.01; 

2><0-ft-2.02;  2260-R.1.G7; 
yf260-ft- 3. 02 ;  2 2 60- K- 1 5 . 0 ; 

2260-A-2.06;  226G-R-2.C7. 
42260-^-3.03  -•  2260-1-3.0$; 

2260*^-1.0;  2260-*-!2.0; 

2260-*-  HQ   --   2  260*  *-  M2 


*i0-Ub-2;  '10-1*6-7:. 
10-1*6*2;  10-U6--; 
iqaJ^rSi;  IO-U'4-57. 
1G-H6-5   


KbA^*.-Oj,  cA"«  C2 
fi^A-t.  35;  6A.-fc.37 


..Ot ; 


*50- *  3  » 0;  50-10 1  I  ;  50-  I  I ! , 
?0*  120-   SO-  n  3  


>;5;  3 0  1 . i :  j3i . 3- 15.  13, 

5:   30:3  6;   301. 5-3.   15.  ' 

301.3-7;   12;  301.312;  3C1 . 3 .  I* 


5  i 20**-  12*3;   20-  c.  1-3.2; 

h-J.  1 :   20-1- 1-*; 
20-U-i-'  '  ■  nj  s 


h'2$r«.  H  26C.27;  260.  . 
i60-r50r  257  .  10  ;  260.  6  ; 
-2*Ortt;    17A.16;   264.10;  2  8*  .  1  -  -  2 &4  .  20 


n7TTnc3   7i-JJl3:   ?  ±  -  t  >  9  2  ; 
72-1388;  72-7513;  82-8505; 
77-M83-  _72-5A»2 


165 .  020.    Ul.  0^0 ;  ,  16  1  .030; 
161.100;    161.025;  161.780; 
161.12* 


«>fli»ir  It:  1  °">v     

ificim.  Au.  2^ Tf?^  y^"»  :  n 


A2i-26;  13-2Un 


t>70-;.*U57);  6  7  0-  1  6.-,.  t/C-5U3/J; 
670-U.$(2  57):  670- » 3(257) , 
670-I3.H2  57);  670-16.-;  6  70-  14  .  5(257), 
6  70-17  -  —  670-l'7. $(257):570-li.:(2  57  ), 
670-!-. 6  --  670-H, 7  (  257)  ;e7C-  1  3  .  8  (2  57  ): 
670-13-  13(257):   670-U. 10  --  , 
67-U   lU2f7l-   670-U  6        670-  U  J  ( 2  5 1 ). 


r 


5t-l 
c  1 .  1 


1  -  1 1 
-3; 

-  1  e 


;  *!•»-*;  ?i-i->;  ji*  15*1-; 
Jt-I-U;  31-1-12  ; 


7*0  RAR  20:005;  70-  20.030; 

70-  KA ft  20:015;  70K  UK  15:0*0; 

10k  f.AK  20  :020;  704  KAft  20:060; 

70t  HAR  20:  065:  70^  m  20:085  ., 

70-  KAft  20:070;  70b  kak  20:050: 

70-           20:120;  70t  KAR  20-100; 

7  0-  KAR  20-2  10  :  70^  K A >    I '0^0 
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9 

ERIC 


IC'j  IS  I  AHA 


$517:413.  17:412 
17.411;   17.  430 


1051.   1«02;  1751; 


*  t  ?  V  H  t  tOM  

lowii(*n»  Si*nc*fC$  foe  S;»:e  tt*t' 
ificjiion  of   School   ^cnartt  I  * 
Llltun  /?46   (1576)   •  U?  3-*. 
*• I C  ."  I  I  I  s.    12*  U.    IV  > .    J  4.  l£ 
v  ? .  2 1-22:  vi  -f    26-30:   1 ♦  ?  : 
1  t  1 


'  •  »  K  * 


t.  JtJcc;  Ubi;  1  10,  * 
2?-    16      >0$A  -IOSC 


?  .  ; . Dt. 01 .0i 

m      ci  c:. 


»  3 . 0t . G  <  Oj . 
13  06  01  0« 


SiChV$»77S 


ch  feo<5    65A-   3« i  it 


Re-  !  I  i  ;    A6-i  V  ;   no-  11.  ' 


V  1  c H 1 5 ah  rrTcoTTTST:  3©«.553: 

38C.1533:  380.  1531; 

*  3  ft  £ S  0 1 0 ;  380.  1  532  ; 

388.1371 


*55C  110$.  ;fC.H2j,  jJC  ;J5« 
3SC.1156;  350.  1  1  33  ;  25p..MC5. 
350;  I  i2fc;  350. 1132;  »5C  n-3  •- 
•50  MfcS;  350.1121  35&.113C. 


ITTTTTbTi  125.05; 
nrn>7*;  121.11; 

T2  r— p  •    12$  06 , 


n 1 hn-ISGT*  * 


-hi  s s  r s :  i P ? : 


TT37-13-.5;  37-5-TT 
37-n-15;  37-H-17; 
.77-5*11;  37-3-21 ; 
n*:.t.tr  ?7»5-  *7  « 


1  ticnr   Liuntnc  t*>ncaeoK  *1575f. 

p.  si~)  rr,  1  * j ?  1  a >  in/  (H ; 
$  (a)  o)  uim- 


(A)    (!)    (*)  IH 


*e  $Tv  l  *  l  •  on  j  for  T  e*c  n«  r  weru  ^  icit  .on 
fcvlle:in  »M3C  -  CHI,  A  .  D  ,  E  ,  r  ,  ;  O  11. 
A, B.C. 0,2  ,C;   Ch   IV,  A.J. 


H>6d.Cil;  160.031; 
vfc-f.nf;  166.121; 
168  *C71 


5CSR  jO-520,  jCS*  dC*-o00.0iC: 
5CSR  50-3^0.010 


*$f75-6001;  75-6O0«; 

7576006;  75-6002; 
»  7r-T0lt;  75-5707  . 
•^-•fcoc};'  75-5607;  , 

75^6010 


-  2 .  b  ibJ-j&ObO;     8  •  2  .  1  C    2  '  -  S  »COc0  . 
18-2.10(1)*S104C;   i6-2.1C<2)-<.  1&5C 
l£-2.10(10)-S:0100,  t«-2.»C<2;*S10C3 
-  l£-2  . 10(20  'SICOSC  ,   <•€- 2    iC(»i  • 

siouo,  16-2 . iq{  s ? -s  icto ,  2ie':,« 

S1C50,   4£-2. lGt 18 ) -P 1C 160  li 
-» 102C0  


^TTkaTTT-       '    n 75-1253;   75- i 2*0;  " 

75-4P-7*0fc;  75-121*7.  08; 
75-*n«*7.1t;  75-332; 
'75-11*7".  07;  7*5-  1247  :05; 
7vf*U34;  -75-2701  ; 
7S-r2*7.05        75-12*7.  10 


H35t-  090;  35t.?SS; 
35  1.020;  385.080  ,--  38?. 050; 
351.3:0        351. 340; 
*V  350-   ??*  3JJ  Ljj 


21; 


»i  -  1 2  *« ; ,  2 1  - «.  •  5 ) ;  3 

2i-(^s);  r>(t:}r  2/ 

21-iT5)  -/21-(S6);/ 
21-(75)  *  2l-(Hi/ 
21-fj);  21-(65)  2 
2l-(i«);  21-U7) 


; '  •  t; 


i 

(Hj 


2     (I-l-   2  1-  M5>  ' 


21-(SC> 
21-<6S> 
1-<6£), 
2 1  -  C  €  i ; 


2 

2  1 
t  •  f 


2  1  -  ( 
(16) 
.  '  )  0 


6*;  , 
"tit, 


*•  e v * c <  ^ti^tf 


hi-    •      »  >  r  t  ?, 


S  $  n$.  35  .  1»6.  n ; 
200^(1) 


Uc.i, 


h£w    ,  ;  A  $  t  * 


rCC^  1^  .  t  C«  M» 
ROC -2  1  .  t  :   R5 1 CC 


2,  ^00*751, 


j  J"- OA  ;  2  b  •> 
13ATT7-2 

mrr-35 

•18AT26-8; 
l8A:V-3«; 

nTX:Z6-ii:  1$A:2A"-5; 

'T8A135-5;  :8A;26VlO: 

1£A:28-8;  18a:26^M 


Ht;l!-;,t    --   c-)i-3.2,   t .  ;  •  -  3  -  • 0 . 
i  i  t-3. H  ;   fe,  11-3. 1£.  6:11-3-31. 
h:  II-5.  1  :  6:11-5.2:   0 -M  -3-2*  . 
rHl-3-2£.   6:  n-15,  i 
6:  1 1-62;  6:11-7  *t ,   6.  1  , 

5  r 1  1  - . 3  : '  6:11-^.2;  6.11-i£. 
6:ll-4.t;  6:11-1.8.  6*11-17. 
6:11-3.2::  6-!l-3'.5;  6,11-3-7 

6  •  1  1  -  3  .  e  -  6  : 1 1  -  :  3  2 


7  7-2-2  :  77-8-  15 


*v  7  3»-  ? .  ^  /  -  i  *.  e  i  •  2  .*  . 
63-3;  71-24;  71-26.  7i-2*.  :i-2i 
7  1  -  26:  7  1  -27  .  72  -l;   7^-*«T.  6c-i 
72^16:  71-6;  77-1;  7  A  -  7 ;  71-6. 
7 1  -  1  *  '* 


'*TTToTa  ^Arn  6ij3oo*H  3005;  3006; 

3o*<nrr  3018;  5030;  3007 

•      An.  52-AJ2550 

An.  52$25  37  .  2565-*:  2566 
An  2752565b 


&&0.52;  6  5.-;  &0,2li/:  feO.i^ 
80.17:   £C.2(?>.  80.;;  8:        Sc  i. 
80.  7:  80.2  (1)  .   8C36;  83-1;  80.6 


HO*. »  r   CAROl  IMA      j>  1  1<-  1 

.15-143;  115-160;  115-^5 
11  e-  1 1  •   1  15-151 


< 


T)tF3e-l 
15-36-07: 
15-*7-i2s 
15-36-15 
15*47-28; 


A2H.0203;    2^.020$;    2ft. 1 702 ; 
2K.  1705  :   2K'.02Q7;  2H.0206. 
2H. 170>:   2H.0201'   2^  1706 


Oiko:i  Schooit  U573i'* 
132.   160.  10 


hoTTh- daToTa" 


t5-3b-01; 
1 5-17-40  -- 
15-21-05; 
—  15-36-17; 
15-^7-30 


c 


HJ3ii.Jo:  JJfi.iis 

3315.26:  3315.24; 
3313.26;  3315.05: 

■3315.23:  3315.31: 
33»5  LL  3?15  42 


i*fC»-3^-0«;  330J-3i-0;.  ;3v»*. «-Ot 
••  3301-21-iC,  3301-21-12,  3301*31- 
»S;  330  1-2  1  -  41;  3  30 1  -  2 1  - 1 3 .  33C1-I2- 
21 
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State 


1  Or.  A*: 


Statutes 


iMoci ;  i-ni*  6- ICS. 
6-103;  4 -  12  8:  6-10*. 
3-104,  6-125; 
6-120 


342.120; 

3*2. $80;  125: 
3*2.  U5:  3*2.  U5: 


se?u i  a  1 1 o«$ 


Seconsa'v       -.oe  •  S   •  .      :  - 


$$12-1201;  12-  1202; 
21-2105;  12-1252: 

11-  1105;  11-1225; 

12-  1,204  ;  12-12051 
12-1255;  12-12)1; 


*  5£  » -  •  3  -  2  05  :  5«i-2  2 :  jc  i  -56-CC: 


<M00£  ISLAk* 


1 1  - 


?  r>6  v  ?fc-  2  4oi  \  --  2*0 1  J 


>Ho-il>7;  U-h-2; 
16-1-5; 

16-H-4;  16-11-5 


fc*5-  12:  3i-32,  *»5  .  7  « :  *5.o«;  55  »  ■  ; 
51.33;  45.67;  43.61;  i<  .  72 :  45.$l; 
*5  -  52  .^5 - £2  ,  *5.S3:  -5.31  -- 
b  «  .  €  2  ;  i  5  -  13;   *5.2!  t.«.2t. 
fcS.S2:  *S.6^.1  --  45,6*.. 6;  45. 61. 


Stangarci   for  Aparpvi  ■   mc  Acctc- 
j tit. ion  of  Sec  one  a Scnocli,  %r  Knooe 
*  i  \  enc  i  1  $»7 )  -  p. a. 15 
Stancardi   for  Rhode  1 1 1  a  *t  £1e*entarv 
Senco   «    .  I  S  7  ? -  7  b  *    -    b-\  " 


CATcTTna Si2i*35*;  21—371; 

21-372:  21**5;  21- 
fcOC 


i3-*2-2 

13-*2-3 
13-12-? 
i  *.  - I 2  - 1 8 


Art . 
A-t  . 


31*3-00  *2-t] 
17$4j-2C7;  4J-206 


,  1 3  -  «  2  - 1 ; 
1 

U-4-5: 
H-42-17; 


A2*:C'3!05:01:  2*^0i:0i:0e; 

24  :02:01:04  ;   2  4       :  02  •  02  .  03  :  06  , 

24  -  02 -03  :  08;   2/T02  :  02  0  !  .  2  4  ■  02  .  04  :  C  1  , 

24:  02:04  :0l  : /4:02  ;   Z-   C  2  ;  0  3  :  i  0  ; 

2l>  -  C2  -01  -  Of  / 


J'HhSSSii 


>  J4,  r-  •  :c 
45-1302; 
45-15CI  ; 
45-1234; 
-5* 12*5: 
45-1233; 

45- 1241 


1 ;  *»5»  120* ; 
43-1203: 
45-1236; 
45-1232; 
45-1237: 
25- 105. 


•  10  ,  *- 1  I  .  0 


*03  t+Z^tr  i-4W5 ;  cT^STj    -  *  - 

62C2.  6206;  6204,   6203;  6212.  6208 
Af»62C3.1;  6205;  6105.  62C2.  6:03-2. 
6206.  -204,   6:U.  620i 


IT 
13, 
13 

1  ! 
13 


.  i  V; 
0*4; 

032: 
3U: 
C36 
046  ; 
64? 


13.03*. 
53-037; 
13. 035. 
13.034; 
13  0-0. 
11.26; 


r 


$3-2-15; 
53-2-17; 
53-2-24; 
ct.2- 20 


«;  53-2-lc; 
53-  2*22 ; 
S3-2-U; 
55-4S-1; 


H  It- 

;6-:o4i; 


,  ie-Te« 
16-1655 


*ert**nc«  ftenua » 


;r,t  a  a  1  *  c 


:  1 ,  c  a  •  1  0  r 
IT*     C*  v 


-.15/ 7  J   ■  C 

•     3  .101 


>  ?  2  2  -  i  0* ;  21-2*9: 
22-202;  22-3** 


4eow.«tions  C  tne  ^ic*  *  t         tc»ti :  c- 


VAC  I  GO-  CO  *  2  30  *,  160-80-2^ 
;8o-6o-2lO.  150-80-510. 


77? . 


5S2c*.67.0iOt 
:8A. 7C. 140; 
28a. 67. 020; 
28A. 70.005; 
28A.05.030; 
2Sa. 70. 160 
:£a  «}  e«( 


180-60-215; 
180-60-26C; 
180-50. 155; 

uo-ac-3io 


1  ;  lo 
18C-80 
'.80-80 
UO-60 


1  CO28O-6 1C 
180480-26; 
180-H0-236  ;  18C-60 


6C 
•5  5$ 
-2 1 T 
-600 

25« 


•  1ST  vTTiTSTn 


JJ.OA-}-     .  -Oi.-,)-^, 

lS-Ar3-3;  |Aa-2-5; 
18A-2-6;  18A-3-6. 
\  Ea* 10? -  1 


•  est   V't-etn  it   >\  an 


p.   2$j.  2<1 
•X.   5210;  5110 


.  I  SCOWS  1  * 


inifcl5;  M!.25; 
n>  2g-   mc  k^. 


►  \  3. 01;   3.OO1;  3. 10 


^e{.  CH   Ml   iJ;         i  !  Cn  in 

CH  Hi   ft-  CH  IIIH 


I! *  I-.  t  -  s  7»;  2  i  -  1  -  1  *  , 

;  1  1-17$;  h  1  - 1  $ 


OIST.    Of  COL. 


f  131  -15M;  31-1522 
31-1531;  31-1533;  31-iSoi 


At»J.CH  XVII4I.0;  R-».5.  « - 5 .  i : 
A-14.C;   H-13.0,       3  . 0  ;  it-4.0 
license   I  I.  TSAiS  . 
lUente   ill.  TSAIS 


/ 
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AST 

* 


(  cont'd) 


S7*7£  STA7U7t 

M&UUTlOh 

rtiSSfSSJ"!              H37-5-73.  ;7-;-27 

CH  V;  Cr*  II:  CH  1  JC.  CK  IV  JD;  CX  It  K 
V  MfC    CH  HI 

-.SiOUV                   i*A-:  :2  $2:  -ujo^fi 

C  C*  J'  I  f y*  i 

&1C.  5CiA  tC-ssi.clC:  >t» 

82C  120-  5SCR  70-7«-2  12C    £SC*  5O-10O-0t»0 

75-6C06 

Kto«c.tC  (10/  -  S 1012C :  -0-2  .  lOv 10/  - 

$10150:  i$-2. 10(C)  •  £10:50;        10(10,  • 
$10110;  td-2.iS(3M  •  SIS52C;  48-2. l8(3kJ- 
S18S30;  ^-2.10(10)  •  S10130;  48-2.  HM)- 
S267CO 

"IP  ^A3  NA                                  J*/—    33*1     •  •             /  i 

73-3 II:  75-U33 

»*  t  .i  J  r }        2llHi*  H2t*lfi#'  XH*i2&i' 

Ul-<7);  *3-{S>;  ^5l-(7);  Wl-(6l-6M; 
Rl  l-(24) 

MCVAOA                               ))5<25.iOv.   365.2*0.  * 

355. 300;  351.110; 
?*t  010 

T«ccncr  C««*t  i  ?iC»l  iof.  tequi  rtcy:c\;j  vl?/-'  • 
P .  2,3,7.10-20 

K00321.1  j  1 320;  00-,**  JMJ  00*75JiM; 
0OS02  $H 

m**  mjitSV               iM-^t  '»/-•/;  l&A: 

-      Ioa'45-2:  l&-*-36 

Ao;ll-/.J6;  c:ll-10-*i;  fe:  1 1-10-2:  c:U-/-*»5; 
6:U-10. ^:  6:11-10.8;  6:11*7.53;  6:t1-12..4; 
6:11-7.52;  6:11-7.55;  6:11-11.1;  6:11-12.11. 
6-11-12  16*  6*11. It. 20 

8-1.2;  77-  H-t                 X  ' 

k-CUi:  70-15;  72-is:  c;-*,  7t-25;  »;-1; 
67-1;  71-24:  71-28;  71-25;  72-4;  72-3: 
71-26'  fee-)  —  65-4-  74-2 --*>4-- -  ?i-5 

►  r»-*0*K                    Arc.  ©i)3C0} 

Art.  5252573 
Ar:.  15i($7704 
Ar:.  7J305 
Art.  53U*C2 

AC0.«;  60.3;            SC.  Ur/60, 1>;  &C.&; 
80  c-  80.23 *  fcC. 13  * 

m047*  Ca*ou*«         »i*5-35;  nj-:3;.$ 

f 

•                    in  .  i 503 :  2/i  C22  5  ;  2a  .C2CC;  2r  .w2>e: 
2M  .0221;  2H*  .J306;  2H  .1308:  U  ,!7C2. 
2K  .0900;  2h  .1000;  2K  .1300;  2M  .0210; 
2M  ,U:8;  2K  .C208.  2M  .0211  -  2«  .C21T, 
2«    1201  --  2K  1213' 

HQXIr   DAKOTA                ♦>                     J li'Oi ; 

j c. 22»0e ,  l«-^5-0; . 

ftttjjj*:,o«s  -  e.  iCC.  101.  iii.  JOt;  lie  — 
Hi;  114  — -  115,  ;}!        133.  160 

Sr-tC-                        n35*5  i:.  ;3'5>0:. 
r*                                    "li          t7"*   1C  "lie 

33*5. 08S 

*\330i- 2 i -0/ ;  3>0 i-2 1-01;  33i"-«'*vc. 

3301-15-01  :    3301-il-i;  —  330* -2 1-2*  s 
330--2 **32  -  33C1-2J-??  3301-4^-0^ 

4-»ct,  tj  105.  1210. 273: 
ii-u  t.:;7 

&9 5 u \ a 1 1  On s  -  r .  i i  ,  22,  25.  25«  3-. 
*5.  5fc.  55.  5t.  62  .  70  .  80 

u:  12c 

*5.«i-7--O50.  5«'-l5-2C5;  5oi - » 5-2 »0 . 
581-17*005  --  581-S7-010 

V2-.1207;  21-2108. 
48O807;  t«- 1«06 ; 
ic.  jejt     ?  ui  107 

*\-5.ci,i;  *5.72*  "3-cS;  -5.icl. 
51-34;  45-6. 31;  *5-6-51;  53.23 

amG&s -*-S^nC            si  it>-2- 10,  ls-5--e 

* 

Art.  v  Scnool  ?f*onnt1  ?.  --3 
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EXISTING  CZRTIrlCATION  RIQUIR£>2>iTS  BY  JOB  TITLE 

In  sligr.tly  less  char,  half  of  che  states,  she  stace  superintendent  ar.d  her/his 
assis tants  nust,  be  certified.  In  nearly  all  spaces  regional  and  lo c al^a  up er intend  en ts 
are  required  co  be  certified.    This  is  also  trje  for  principals  and  assistant  principals. 

In  almost  all  spaces,  specialises  (i.e.,  psychologists ,  counselors,  social 
workers,  etc.)  are  required  to  be  certified  in  or per  to  work  in  the    public  schools. 


pre-sc 
teach. 


In  most  states  teachers,  are  recuired  to  be  certified  in  the  specific  ar 
hool ,  elementary,  junior  high  and  secondary  education,  in  which  they  inte 


eas,  i.e., 
end  to 


/Special  education  and  vocational  education  teachers  in  most  states  require 
certification  to  teach,  whereas  fewer  chan 'half  the  states  require  bilinjrual  and  * 
adult  education  teachers  to  be  certificate  holders.     Only  six  states  require  compen- 
satory education  teachers  to  be  certified.    More  than  half  of  the  states  either 
require  cr  authorize  teacher  aides  to  hold  certificates.. 


Description  of  Headings  for  Chart  on  Zxistine 


Certification  Recuifements  bv  Job  Title 


Statute  and/cr  Regulation  -  All  certification  requirements  specified  on  this  Shirt  are 
ccverec  by  statutes  (S)  and/or  regulations  (R) ,  v 


Administrative  Officers 

1)  State/Assistant  State  Superintendent 

2)  Regional/Local  Superintendent 

3)  Principals /Assistant  Principals 

Professional/ Specialists 


Recuired  to  hold 
'certificate 


^  Psychologists 

2)  1  Counselors 
3V  Social  Workers 
A)  Others 

teachers  -  General  Areas 

1)  Pre-School  — 
Z)  Elementary 

3)  Junior  High 

4)  Secondary   


Required  to  hold  certificate 


Reouired  to  hold  certificate 


Teachers  -  Special  Subject  Areas 

1)  Special   

2)  Vocational 
.  3)  Bilingual 

A)  Compensatory 

5)  Adult 

6)  Aides   


—       Required  to  hold  certificate 
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OTHER  ISSUES 

Some  additional  questions  in  the  working  relationship  between 
Prime  Sponsors  and  LEAs  identified  by  the  project  advisory  ^committee 
were:  1  * 

1)   .  Who* makes  accreditation  decisions?    How  can  an  alternative 
»       •  education  pVogram  be  accredited?  4 

C      \    2)      Who  authorizes  establ isjhment  of  GED  programs? 

i    3)      Who  makes  decisions  regarding  the  usp  of  a*sChoolfs 
^/  *      resources?    Who  decides  whether  or  not  a  school  cai*  be 
used  as  a  worksite? 
4)      How  are  funding  decisions  made?    Wh^  makes  them?    What  are 

the  funding  cycles? 
Although  state-specific  data  are  not  available,  the  following 
general  information  may  be  helpful*  — 

Accreditation*     In  general,  the  state  board  of  education  sets 
minimum  standards  for  local  schools  regarding  elementary-secondary 
currculum  offerings,  teacher  certification,  teacher-pupil  ratio, 
number  of  school  days  per  year,  etc*    Failure  to  meet  these  minimum 
requirements  could  mean  nonrecongnitiou  of  the  school  district 
and/or  loss  of  state  aid*     Similarly,  post-secondary  institutions 
must  meet  the  minimum  standards  established  by  their  governing 
boards* 

In  addition  to  meeting  minimum  state  requirements,  many  schools 
opt  to  fpply  for  accreditation  through  one  of  the  ten  regional 
accrediting  associations  such  as  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.    Standards  for  accreditation  are  generally 
higher  than  the  minimum  requirements  established  by  the  governing 
board,  so  accreditation  enhances  the  prestige  of  the  school  district 
or  post-secondary  institution*     Individuals  seeking  accreditation 
for  an/alternative  education  program  could  apply  to  the  regional 
accrediting  association  in  their  area. 

/General  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED)    GED  programs  are  authorized 
by  the  state  board  of  education  upon  recommendation  by  the  state 
education  agency.    The  SEA  also  monitors  GED  programs.  u 

Use  of  School  Resources*    The  local  board  of  education  ?ind 
the  local  superintendent  and  building  principal  are  all  involved  in 
making  decisions  about  use  of  school  resorces  at  the 
elementary-secondary  level*     In  post-secondary  institutions,  the 
governing  board  and  school  administration  are  involved  in  these 
decisions. 

Funding*    The  state  board  of  education,  through  the  state 
educatioh  agency,  distributes  federal  and  state  education  funds  to 
locatf,  districts*    The  amount  to  be  received  by  each  district  depends 
upon  such  factor  as:     total  number  of  students  attending,  number  of 
handicapped  and/or  disadvantaged  students  attending,  and  whether  or 
not'  schools  meet  minimum  state  board  standards.     Funding  cycles  vary 
from  state,  to  state*    State  post-secondary  schools  receive  state 
funds  and  set  tuition  rates  through  the  state  legislature,  with 
recommendations  from  the  state  post-secondary  education  board(s)* 
Alumni  contributions  are  another  revenue  source.    Governing  board 
and  administration  decide  how  funds  will  be  used. 
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Summaryi    The  final  section  of  this  report  has  presented 
information  on  four  specific  issues  related  to  CETA/LEA 
collaboration  for  the  vfifty  states.    Less  detailed  information  has 
been  given  for  other  questions  related  to  this  area. 
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Introduction         S  * 


r  The  pasgag^of  the^Sfouth  Employment  Dencnstration  Projects  Act  in  August 
of  1977  marked/a  new  era  for  schcxrl  sjfetems  nationwide.    By  congressional 
nandate,  local*  CETA.  prime  sponsors  were  to  work  with  local  education  / 
a^feiie  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  carnunity  youth  enrploynertt  services 
to  teens  ages  14  to  21.   She  purpose  of  the  Act  was  twofold:    to  assist 

,  scg^C^age  youth  in  the  transition  frpm  education  to  v^rk^and  to  promote 
local  institutional  collaboration  to  that  end.    It  is  the  intent  of  this 
ctocunert^o  provide'  an  informal  review  of  the'  activities  which  this  piece 
of  legislation  has  stimulated  within  the  urban  education  camunity  to 
date.      .''  \  1 

Through  its  Department  of  Labor  funded  Youth"  Ehployment  Assistance  Project, 
Thettouncil  of  the.  Great  City  Schools,  a  coalition  of  "wenty-eight  of  the 
-  largest  urban  school  systems  nationwide,  has  been  abli  to  work  with  its 
msnter  districts  in  their  implementation  of  Youth  -Eltploynent  Training 
Programs  -{currently,  CETA,  Title  IV  A,  3)  during'  fiscal  year  1979. 
-Consequently,  the  experience  which  forms  the  basis  of* the  discussion  to 
follow  shall  be  theirs,  with  the  Atlanta,  Chicago/  Dade  County r  Pittsburgh 
and  Bortla&d  systems  highlighted  in  the  profiles'  which  form  the  body  of 
this  document:. 


Although  YEDPA  was  signed  into  law  in  August  of  1977,  iirplearentation  of 

the  programs  it  authorized  did  not  begin  at  the  level  of  the  local  prine 

sponsor  until  at  least  January  of  !lS78.    Most  school  systans  were  not 

involved  in  the  planning  process  until  the  spring  of  that  year.  Ir*- 

.  adequate  access  to  program^ information  and  a  desire  on  the-  part  of  both 

IEA  and  prine  sponsor  to,  begin  program  services  as  rapidly  as  possible 
*    ^  •  + 

inhibited  eJctensive  planning,  exercises  ♦    Instead,  YETP  programs  were  put 
in  place  largely  on  the  schdols1  past  experiences  .Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
sunrrer  jobs  programs,  and  vocational  prograimiing  formed  in  most  instances 
the  models  for  program  design  and  provided  the  izistitxiticml'irechanisms  for 
service  delivery.    Ho  the  .extent,  then,  that  tine  constraints  initially 
inhibited  innplerrentation  of  the  law,  its  institutional  irrpact  was  sorrewh^it 
delayed.    However,  one  benefit  wasJLimediately  evident*    Additional  v 
resources  were  made  available  to  provide  jobs  to  teens  otherwise  unable  to 
bridge  the  social  barriers  to  employment. 

And  yet,  there  were  certain  local  developments  which  the  new  law  immediately 
stimulated.    2t>  begin  with,  the  Congressional  mandate  that  prime  sponsors 
spend  at  least '22%  of  their  YETP  allocations  by  subcontract  with  local 
educational  agencies  brought  face- to-  face  city  governments  and  schools 
which-in  many  instances,  had  had  minimal  contact  in  'the- past,    ibe  need  to*" 
arrive  at  I£A-priire  sponsor  agreements  forced  the  two  parties  to  discuss  ■ 
their  respective  priorities;  it  Served,  too,  to  bare  mutual  prejudices  and 
misconceptions.    Simple1  differences  in  internal  operating ^procedures  were 
of  necessity  clarified  and  codified:-  -  In  short,  t^imperative  to  negotiate 
created  with  it  a  need  to  conmunicate  —  to  explore  differences  in'  institu- 
tional assumptions,  procedures,  and  objectives:    By  no  means  was  the* process 
without  conflict;'  but  progress  wasjinade  in  .the  very  act  of  Confrontation. 
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tflie  benefits  which  were  to  make  themselves  apparent  over  the  year  to 
follow  were  several*    The  d^parate  language  and  values  of  the  education* 
and  manpower  crara^ties  would  become  more  cbg^ehen^iWLe  to  each,  and 
therefore  allow  for  inproved  negotiations*    In  those  cities  where  city 

4 

*  i 

and'  school  staff  turnover 'had  broken  old  NYC  ties,  fresh  working 
relationships  between  city  and  school  administrators  would  begin  to  ^ 
develop.    And,  the  need^to  rationalize  and  codify  school  operating 
procedures  for  priife;  sponsor  negotiations  would  better  prepare  the  lEk 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  local  agencies.  > 


Aside  from  the  improvements  in  institutional  ccmnunication  which  the 

s,  # 

legislation  promoted,  it  spumed  several  immediate  changes  in  the 
delivery  of  school-based  enploymsnt  services.    The  requirement  that 
schools  design  their  services^  to  meet  prime  sponsor  specifications 
resulted  in  heightened  attention  on  the  part  <g  educators  to  a  traditionally 
nanpower«oriented  set  of  concerns.    Incorporation  -of  occupational  interest 
and  aptitude  testing  into  program  intake  services  was  one  result.  Increased 
efforts  to  coordinate  program  training  and  job  sites  w^th  local  manpower  needs 
was  'another.    More  attention  was  devoted  to  work,  site  development  thai)  had 
formally  'been  lihe  case  undsr  NYC  and  the  surrner  jobs  programs.    Although  * 
requirements  for  program  participation  were  restricted  technically  only  by 
incane,  in  many  instances  prime  sponsors  and  LEA's  together  sought  to  meet  the 
intent  of  the  law  by  targeting  program  services  to  the  drop-out  prone  and  those 
tfith  special  enplqyment  n^»3s.    The  result  was  better  outreach  mechanisms  tq 
insure  the  enrollment  of  those „who  might  benefit  most  fran  YETP  participation. 
And,  the  'interest  of  prime  sponsors,  in  the  gwardof  academic  credit  for  YETP 
work  experiences  gen!£rat^  LEA'  review  of  the  practice. 

But  t^  school  changes  *  pr£mote£  b^  YEDPA  were  "by  no  means  only  externally 
inpfcsed.  #'*n  the  pj^^ss.df  preparing  to  administer  the  programs  funded  by 

\ ,:«»  4*~'-   *  T 


the  new  law,  IEA' s  were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  review  their  efforts 
with  the.  "high  risk"  population  YETP  was  to-  serve,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
law's  employment  objectives,  to  consider  the  role  playeffi5jf  the  larger 
camvnal  environment  in  these  youth's  inability  to  cope  with  the  school 
experience.    In  effect,  the  schools  were  led  to  explore'' the  relation  of 
their  students1  education  and  employment  needs,  and  to  consider  new  types 

L 

of  services  which  might  be,  provided  to  meet  than. 


Clearly,  support  services  would  be  needed  before  attention  could  be  devoted 

.    .      .  ■  V 

to  uiprovxng  participants1  academic  and>ocational  skills.    Therefore,  in 
developing  the  supplemental  services  authorized  under  YETP  to~Inprove  student 
wenployabilityM ,  schools  brought  educational  expertise  to  bear  on  an  array  ^ 
of  manpower  concerns.    Assessments  were  made  of  the  social  and  informational 


needs  handicapping  the  program's  target  population  from  successful  school 
andibrk  participation,  and  the  results  were  innovations  in  curricula  and 
counseling,    implementation  of  the  YETP  programs,  then,  provided  schools  the 
opportunity  to  reconsider  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  a  population  traditionally 
underserved.  ,  ^ 

The  school-based  enploynent  programs  "which  resulted  from  this  decentralized 
national  initiative  are  of  course  diverse,  but  seme  generalizations  can  be 
made  about  thsrn!^  In  nearly  all  of  the  programs  traditional  work  experience 
is  conplimented  by  some  mix  of  counseling  and  classroom  services  designed 
to  develop  participant  "job-readiness".    Assistance  is  provided  students  in 
improving  self-concept,  motivation,  and  interpersafial  skills;  developing 
awareness  of  the  social  requisites  associated  with  success  in  school  and  - 
work;  .examining  the  relation  of  education  and  work;  exploring  occupational 
options,  and  beginning, personal  and  career  planning. „ 
"• 
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The  design  of  in- school  YETP  programs  depends  in  good  measure  upon  the 

clientele  the  programs  serve.    Where  schools  and  prink  sponsors  have 

f 

attempted  to  reach  special  populations  —  the  drop-out  prone,  14-15  year  olds, 
the  handicapped,  or  the  bilingual  —  counseling  and  curricular  services  tend 
to  ccmcentrate  primarily  on  the  developmental,  motivational,  and  social  needs 
of  students;  ,YETP  becomes  a  pre-enployrttent  experience*    Where,  hqffever,  YETP 
income  eligibility  requirements  constitute  the  only  restriction  to  program 
participation,  the  program  tends  to  serve  a  population  considerablyjj)0re 
"job  ready",  including  nunbers  of  vocational  and  college-bound  students; 
the  experiences  which  YETP  provides  in  these  'instances  ranges  into  the 
realm  of  pre-professional  internships.    In  sane  areas,  a  set  of  graded  or 
sequential  services  is  provided  to  allow  for  participants1  (Sbcupational 
growth;    but  in  nost  cases  pressures  to  start  up  programs   have  not  allowed 
for  this  degree  of  specialization. 

The  determination,  of  "who  ano^ti^sttdenj^  eligible  to  enroll  in  YETP  'the 
program  actually  serves  depends  on  a  number  of  variables.    A  specific  'concern 
on  the  part  of  the  prime  sponsor  or  LEA  administrators  involved  with  running 
the  program  may  result  in  the  selection  of  a  specific  target  population  and 

the  establishment  of  the  appropriate  outreach  services.    In ^ those  school 

* 

systems  where  career  education  plays  a  vital  role,  efforts  are  generally  made 
(to  involve  younger,  students.    Oxrcrcunity  interest  may  be  directly  reflected 
lin  prpgram  pl^nnijig,  particularly  in  the  area  of  services  for  the  bilingual; 

or,  <xrnrnunity  pressu^e^ray  inhibit  targeting  efforts  beyond  the  minimum 
A  ineare  restrictions  embodied  in  the  law.    The  presence  of  an  Entitlement 
program  (CETA,  Title  IV yk,  1)  generally  relieves  the  worst  of  the,  pressure  to 
3e  area  jobs,  arfl  thus  allows  for  the  development  of  more  enriqhed 
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services  for  specific  poptOaticns* 

In  the  profiles  to  folic*/,  the  YESP  prograitming  efforts  of  five  urban  public 

school  systems  —  specifically,  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Dade  County  (Miami) 

Chicago,  and  Portland  —  will  be  examined  in  order  to  provide  an  overview 

of  the  types  of  school-based  initiatives  YEDPA  has  promoted.    The  five 

systems  have  been  selected  from  Council  membership  as  a  representative 

sample  of  such  efforts.    Each  profile  will  trace  briefly  the  context  in 

which  implementation  of  the  program 'proceeded,  and  then  focus  on  a  particular  - 

aspect  of  program  development  in  which  the  system  has  distinguished  itself. 

In  Atlanta,  therole  of  counseling  in  the  YETP  program  is  considered;  dn.  '  • 

Pittsburgh  a  fcurriculura  developed  specifically  for  YETP  participants  is  ' 

profiled;  in  Dade  County  an  example  of  a  coordinated  YETP-vccijdonal  education 

program  is  discussed;  in  Chicago  a  YETP- funded  private  sector  vocational" 

o  "  '   \        •.  '*  ■  - 

exploration  component  is  contrasted  with  the  schools*  public  sector. .YETP 

  ' ..     , '  \k 

program;  and  in  Portland  the  role  of  City-school  collaboration  in  effective  ,  " 

  .  \  ,  '  ' 

YETP  programming  is  explored.  .  .  V'  ' 

:  -    - : ;  ,-/■ 

The  concluding  section  of.  this  monograph  considers  the  extent  to  which 
concerns  of  YETP's  authorizing  legislation  have  been  met  in  its  schools-based 
implementation.    The  experiences  of  the  Council's  28  nfeaber  urban  schbol  ; 
districts  form  the  basis  for  a  short  analysis  of  YETP  performance  'in'  the  .  * '  ' 
areas  of:   program  administration  and  staffing;  CETA-vocaticna^^  *  .  ' 

coordination;  targeting  of  program  services;  income  eligibility  criteria; 

work  site  development  in  the  public  and  private  sectors;  .counseling  and*'  '  .  *  ' 

  •  -  -   *>'.•'• ;  *  *' 

curricula;  the  award  of  work  experience  credits;  post  .program  placement:  and 

 ..  **        * f        .    I  '     *  *         9  ' 

follow-up;  participant  outcomes;  and  local  institutional  .coordination.  ,Fr#i>- 
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-  •  •  thesje  observations,  reconnendations  for  future  program  development  initiatives  • 

'     "_  Cl—   - 

-    are  drawn.   Append%A  provides  program  data  on  the  YETP  projects  discussed  in 
the  body  of  this  document;  Appendix  B  provides  basic  demographic  data  on  the- 
.  .*•  ;7  city  school  systems  profiled;  and  Appendix  C  provides  background  information 
s  ~~  on  She  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools. 

'    7  .  *  -  ■ 
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V  1* 

*       THE  ATIANTA  IK-SCHOOL  YEH?  PROGRftM: 
THE  COUNSELING  INlEfflEftTION 


In  a  recent  talk  with  a  group  of  Atlanta  high  school  students,  Dr.  Curtis 

i 

Henson,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education  and  Special  , 
.Services,  took  an  informal  poll  of  his  audience's  perceptions -of  the  job 
market  facing  the/  upon  graduation'.   A  show  of  hands  revealed' nearly  half 
the  group  of  the  opinion  that'  an  hourly  wage  of  $3.00  was  good  pay.  (Few, 
however,  were  equally  enthusiastic  with  the  $5,000  a  year  he  demonstrated 
a  $3.00  an  hour  wage^to  yield) .    By  his  estimate,  95%  'of "the  group  believed 
there  were  too  few  jobs  in  Atlanta  for  them.   His  statement  that  a  count  of 
want  ads  in  the  Sunday  paper  revealed  over  2400  employment  opportunities  in 
the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area  generated  little  response  from  the  students. 

Issues  of  skills  training  and  employment  opportunities  aside,  the.  attitude 
of  this  group  of  Atlanta  teenagers  is  -typical  of  that  of  millions  of  .other 
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school-age  youth  in  cities  across  the  country.   For  those  youth,  who  have 
never  been  able  to  find  work,  the  job  market  is  viewed  with  suspicion,  if 
not  outright  hostility;  for  those_unenploy'ed  youth  who  have  had  difficulty 
performing  in  school/  this  ignorance  is  coipounded  by  a  conviction  that,  like 
school,  employment  will  provide  the  occasion  for  another  experience  of  failure. 
It  is  this-attitudinal  barrier  which,  the  Atlanta  in-school  YETP  program 
attempts  to  bridge. 

X  ~  t 

When  notice  of  the  availability  of  new  Ce4  youth  employment  monies  was  first  % 

received,  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools  began  planning  a  project  based  on  its 
i 

'  long  history  of  work  experience  programs.    Since  the  advent  of  the  Neighbor-, 
hood  Youth  Corps,  program  in  196S,  the  system  had  operated  programs  of  the  NYC 
model,  drawing  on  a  number  of  funding  sources,  including  CETA  Title  II.  Every 
summer  since  '65  APS  had  managed  a  large  portion  of  the  city's  surmer  jobs 
program.    But  as  much  as  past  experience  had  prepared  Atlanta  to  "design  and 
administer  the  nf-w  YEDPA.  program,'  it  also  suggested  the  need  for  several  changes: 

•  First,  the  program  was  to  be  concentrated."   An  informal  rating  scale  was 
established  to  rank  Atlanta  High  schools  based  on  AFDC,  attendance  and 
achievement  records.    Eight,  high  schools  were  thus  selected  to  participate. 

Second,  program  services  were  to  be  targeted..  An  initial  plan  'prepared  by 

APS's  vocational  staff  was  turned  down  by  Sujjpfcntendent  Alonzo  Crim  on  the 

objection  that  it  served  the  Jisame.  kids"  again.    At  his  urging  guidelines 

were  established  to  select  for-  the  "high  risk"  or  "drop-out  prorJ^student  ' 

not  receiving  any  special  program  or  counseling  services. 

*« 

Third,  NYC  and  SPEDY  experiences  pointed  APS  staff  to  be  needed  for  revising  * 
program  objectives  and  intensifying  services.    Guided  by  the^fcguage  of,  the 
law,  objectives  relating  to  school-  and  job-readiness  were  established,  and  '  * 
plans  for  intensive  counseling  services  developed  to  reach  them. 

■  •  5i6V/   '     ■.  • 


The  Atlanta  ir^scbool  YETP  program,  then,  is  designed  to  address  the  needs 
of  the  "eleventh  grader  who  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  potential  drop- 
out —  low  achieves*^  and/or  poor  attendance.    The  population  served  nay  be 
depicted  as  follows*   all  of  the  group  meet  program  income  eligibility  require- 
ments —  their  tamfties1  annual  income  is  at  or  belcw  85%  of  the  LoSter  Living 
Standard.    Enrollment  priority  is  granted  to  those  students  who  are  children  of 
or  are  themselves  single  parents,  and  to  AFDC  recipients  and  public  housing 
residents.   While  the  grd6p  is  nearly  evenly  distributed  between  males  and 
female^  it  is  98%  black  and  2%  whiti.    Five  percent  of  those  participating 
are  handicapped,  mentally  or  physically. 

Putting  the  data  aside,  a  more  suggestive  profile  of  the  participants  may  be 
drawn.    Ufe  Atlanta  YETP  student  is  displaced  —  at  hare  and  in  sfchool^ 
Participants1  .family  situations  are  frequently  unstable.    Severe  financial  ■ 
difficulties  often  result  in  parental  pressure  to  drop  out  or  stay  out  of 
sdhool  to  work  or  to  care  for  younger  siblings.    And,  school  experience  provides 
students  little  in^the  way  of  emotional  cxxtpens^lon.  _  Instead/  failure  to* 
participate  and  to  perform  has  isolated  these  students  f ran  any  conceivable 
neasure  of  school  support.    A  number  of  participants  enrolled,  in  the  program 
with  grade  point  averages  of  0.0;    marry  had  attendance  records  of  ,25%. 
Reading  deficiencies  inhibit  them  from  an  effort  to  reinvplve  themselves  in 
classroom  activities;    and  little  to  no  support' has  been^xtended  to  assist 
them  in. confronting  tote  and  sctoojL  difficulties.    Experience  has  taught  these 
teens  to  see  thenselves  as  failures  in  an  adult  vrorld  and  there  is,  little  . 
reason  for  them  to  adjust  their  personal  expectations  and  behavior  to  any 

other  end.  .  . 

i  -  -  '     .      •  \ 

lb  neet  the  needs  of  this  group  of  students,  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  the 
Atlanta  Public  Schools  set  YETP  program  objectives  of  the  following  order: 
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1)  To  improve  participant  self --concept  so  as  to  improve  notivation 
to  peforra  in  school  and  on  the  job; 

2)  To  demonstrate  the  relation  of  performance  in  school. and  work 
and  to  enphasize  the  behaviors  required  £gr  success  at  each; 

3)  To  inprove  awareness  of  social  requisites  in  dress  and  demeanor, 
*  to  develop  interpersonal  skills,,  and  to  provide  assistance  with 

t 

basic  axrtuniraticn  and  cxrrputation  skills; 

4)  Ho  stiiiulate  interest  in  career  exploration  and  planning;  and 

t 

5)  To  prepare  .students  for  post-graduate  life,  by  providing  guidance 
in  job  application  and  counseling  for  continuing  education.  * 

Immediate  program  goals  established  were  to  irtprove  participant  attendance 
and  self-concept  (as1  evaluated  by  an  instrument  prepared  by  APSV  research 
division)  •  4 

To  achieve  the  established  objectives,  IEA  and  prime  sponsor  determined  that 
nore  than  the  traditional  part- tine  work  experience  would  be  needed,  A 
decisis  was  made  to  prb^Lde  su^lenental  program  servicd©  to  participants 


in  the  fqiarniof  intensive  counseling  for  a  minirraitn  of  ta$p  hours  a  week.  Given 

\  *  - 

th$  450:1  i3t^enb^^  rktio  in  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools;  .it  was  felt 

that  the  program  would  ha#p  » to*  provide  its  own  special  counseling  services  toi? 

effect  real  change  in  thi  lives  o£  its  students*   A  tentatiye  ratio  of  thirty 

student^to  one  fulltime  counselor  was  established.  s  «' 

'  '        *  * 

>A  desire  on^the  part  of  the  city  tb  keep  program  overhead  to  a  nunimum  effectively 

aianissed  the  possibility  of  using  regplar  APS  guidance  counselors  or  teachers 

to  staff  the  program.    Young  paraprofessionals  would  have  to  suffice***  An 

administrator  from  the  central  office  with  a  background  in  Cfcnrnunity  Education 

was  chosen  to  direct  the  program.   At  his'  initiative 'applications  for  counseling 
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positions  in  the  school1  s  TitleJEX  program  were  turned  over  to  the  principals 
of  the  eight  Atlanta  high  schools  chosen  to  participate.    With  guidance  from 
the  director,  the  principals  nade  their  cwn  staffing  decisions.    In  this  manner 
the  program  sought  to  insure  the  individual  school's  camdtment  of  staff 
resources  to  the  counselor  chosen  to  work  with- its  Yd^P;  students. 

The  counselinq^provided  participants  in  the  Atlanta  program  constitutes  — 
after  the  wages  themselves  —  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the.  YETP  inter- 
vention.   A  look  at  the  counselor-student  relation,  then,  is  necessary  to  an 
.  understanding  of  the  program  itself.     '  .  ] 


To  begin  with,  the  young  men  and  wcmen  chosen  as  counselors  in  the  Atlanta 
program  are  specially  suited  to  ccrrprehend  and  respond  to  their  students  needs. 
Although  all  are  college  graduates,  most  have  backgrounds  similar  to  their 
students1 ;  and  many  in  fact  grew  vp  in  the  same  Atlanta  neighborhoods. 
Consequently,  they  have  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  emotional  and 
social  conditions  shaping  their  counselees1  experience. 


^fhe  YEJP  counselor  at  Atlanta's  Roosevelt  High  School  is  a  native  Atlantan  an$  *  ' 
is  a  graduate  of  Roosevelt  herself.    She  has  held  counseling  positions  in  NX<£  y*4 
and  the  Urban. Corps,  has  worked  as  a  substitute  teacher  and  in  a  Federal.  .Ai.^  } 

-  Bureau  of  Prisons  Reservation  Halfway  House.    Ms.  Bene  Sams  describes  her  ] 
counseling  philosophy  as  I'earrpathetic11.    She  views  her  role  as  supportive, 
working  to  inprove  her  students'  image  of  themselves  so  that  they  will  begin  to^ 

,  set  and  strive  toward  personal  goals^ut^ffered  the  cautioning  ^dage  "If  it 
ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it".    In  her  own  words,  she  seeks  to  provide  her  students/ 

"self-confidence,  self-worth,  independence,  stability,,  encouragement,  and 

•  * 

support".    Ms.  S^ms  estimates  she  spends  25%  of  her  time 'developing  a  rapport 
with. her  students;  15%  doing  family  counseling;  20%  providing  for  academic 
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tutoring  and  information  on  continuing  education;  and  40%  discussing  job 
.  experiences,  exploring  career  options ',  and  providing  applicant  .guidance.  - 
Describing  the  worksites  she  had  developed  for  her  students,  she  characterized 
them  as  "cradle  jobs"    and  stressed^ that  her  main  interest  was  in  providing 
*  success  experiences  and  support, to  her  counselees;  . 

YETP  counselor  Eston  Hood  has  worked  as  a  substitute  teacher,  as  Ccmnunity 
Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation.,  and  on  an  urban  development  prpject.    Hood  h 
describes  his  efforts  wi£h  his  students  as  sequential:  .inprove  theiy^ctodl 
attendance,  thai  improve  self-concept  and  motivation,  and  finally  concentrate 
on  academe  and  work  performance.    He  describes  his  role  as  "interventionist" 
,  —  giving  "life"  to  "kids  who  donft  have",  who  are.  "hungry,  dofii^food  and 
clothes,  education  and  self-respect".    Recalling  'his  first  interviews  with  the 
students,  he  noted  that  only  a  few  could  articulate , any  "interests".  He 
proceeded  to  place  his  students  at  worksites  by  ability  —  yelying  on  his 
estimate  of  cxmruracations  and  interpersonal  skills,  in  particular,  -  In 
developing  worksites  ha  sought  environments  which  would  gently  acquaint  his 
students  with  the  demands  of  the  working  world  and  build  their  self-confidence 
because,  as  he  explained,  "Really  they  can't  do  anything  at  first". 

v  * 

As  the  remarks  of  these  counselors  would  seem' to  suggest,  ipS  worksites  are 
chosen  to  provide  an  initial  expostire  to  work.  ,2hese  public  sector  sitess 
include  schools,  social  service  agencies,,  day  care  "facilities  (where  YETP 
students  with  young  children  are  often  placed) ,  aiyi  recreational  centers. 
Supervisors  chosen  frequently  .have  backgrounds  in  education  and  the  social 
services;    all  can  be  described  as  having  humanistic  concerns,    students  work 
at  minimum  wage  terf  hours  a  week  during  the  school  year  and  twenty  during  the 

*  *  .  a 

sunnier.  Regular  student  progress  reports*  are  required  of  each  worksite  1 
-  supervisor  and  are  reviewed  by  the  counselor  and  student  together.  Students 
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receive  five  credit  hours  for,  each  quarter's  work  experience,  0 

 ■ ,  •  r 


Student  response  to  the  YETP  program'  is  narked.    Participants  who  forne^ly 

attended  school  on  an  infrequent  basis,  new  average  87%  daily  attendance  at 

school  and  at  work,    The  APS  pr^-  and  post-testing  of  attitude  and  school  and 

.work  performance  showed  gains  in  a  number  or  critical  ^reas.  Supervisors 

indicated  iirjjrovement  in  14  of  the  16  areas  tested,  particularly  with  respect 

,,  * 
to  students1  "Punctuality"  and  "Attitude  toward  work  assignments."    The  students 

themselves  perceived  their  greatest  gains  to  be  in  the  areas  of  "Willingness 

to  assume  responsibility"  and  "Willingness  to  follow  routine  procedures" . 

Most  importantly,  counselors  and  teachers  report  dramatic  changes  in  fcheir^ 

students1  outlook  on  themselves,  an  irrprov^d  seftse  of  self -worth  which  has 

produced  interest,  initiative,  and  a  more  positive  stance  toward  school, 

APS  adrninistration  is  inpressed  with  the  performance  of  its  YETP  program  to 
date,  Principals  of  the  high  schools  in«^iich  it  is  based  are ^supportive  of  the^ 
program  for  the  sinple  reason  that  it  has  reached  many  of  those  students  whom 

.their  traditional  services  have  failed.    Positive  corraents  tend  to  address  the 

-  * 
attitudinal  changes-  YETP  has  wrought.     But, there  is  consensus  that  the  program* 

still  has  anme  room  to  develop,  • 

Curtis  Hereon,  .Atlanta1  s  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  and  Education 
and  Special  Services,  describes  the  program's  success  in  the  following'  tenris. 
The  moijey,  e&jn$d,  the  job  responsibilities,  and  the  individual  support  YETP 

prc^la^^PEL'  contribute  to  the  positive  attitudinal  changes  evidenced.    In  no 

.  .  .  „  . 

fj|&ns,  4±ie  program  has  demonstrated  its ^ability  to  prepare  students  for 

school for  work.    But  the  YETP  experience,  he  notes,  is  not  structured 


,  sufficiently  to  provide  students  the  marketable  skills  which  will  enable  .them  to 
team  something  more  than  minimum  wage  upon  graduation.: 
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Discussing  Atlanta's  other  work  experience  offerings,  Henson  contrasted  the 
system's  traditional  cooperative  education  programs  ancf  the .YETP  program'  in- 
three  .respects.    First,  coop  work  experience,  requiring  of  its  students  some 
"prior  job  skills  for  the  initial  placement,  is  structured  specifically  to  build 
upon  them.    Second,  the  academic  credit  offered  for  coop  work  presumes  that  ' 
such  work  experience  is  acwpliirented  with'  classroom  skills  training.  Third, 
ccop.work  experiences  are  largely  obtained-  at  private  sector  sites,  .while 
YETP  placements  are  restricted  to -the. public  domain,    it  is  in  each  of  these 
respects  that  he  believes  YETP  nejds  to  learn  from  cooperative  education  - 
to  enrich *its  offerings  so  as  to  effect  not  only  the  atUtudinal  adjustments'- 
necessary  for  locating  and  maintaining  emplcynent,  but  the  skills  development 
required  for  obtaining  an  eritry-level  job  with  growth  potential. 


Admittedly,  the  current  restrictions  to W  private  sector  placement  and  the 

differences  in  CETA  and  school  planning  calendars  present  signific^t  obstacles^ 
.  to-  ^evelopnait  along  these  lines  ,  but  Henson  Bainta^  that  there  is 

roan  for  adapting  YETP  to  the  coop  model.  He  is  now  considering  1)  the  addition 
'  of  a  class  in  work  experience  and  ;2)  better  scheduling  of  related  school  training 

tofcomplimsnt  YETP's  work  experience-. 

His  long-range  view  of  the  optical  development  of  Atlanta's  new  XEZP  program, 
however,  is  sequential.    Tne  teorms.of  the' initial  intervention  have  been 
successfully  established' by  the  program  in  its  current  format.    What  is  re- 
quired, in  Henson's  opinion,  is  the  development  of  graded  programing  to 
assist  participants  in  making  the  initial  adjustments  to  school  -and,  work 
successfully  and  then  to  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  for  occupational 
growth,         objective  of  such  programming  would  be  to  make  the  YETP  student 
not  only  job-ready,  but  to  equip  hiin  with  saleable  skills.*  Atlanta's  YETP 
program  currently  serves  an  eleventh  grade  population.    If  its  services  were  . 


extended  to  tenth  graders  as  well,  Henson  anticipates  that  the  program's  current 

work  experience  intervention  could  form  the  basis  for  significant  academic 

•  ^  ~* 

and  occupational  growth  —  for  a  population  otherwise  ill-prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the' system's  considerable  training  capabilities.   More  ambitious 
YETP  pro^frantning,  ,then,  would  entail  1)  advance  scheduling  of  vocational  courses 
^for  those  enrolled  in  their  initial  .YETP  work  experience;  2)  the  provision  of 
special  support  services  to  assist  YETP  students  through  advanced  work;  and  3) 
the  ^development  of  additional  graded  YETP  wsrk  sites  to  ccrrpliment  student's 
prcxjressive  development  of  vocational  skills.    If  the  intervention  were  under- 
taken early  enoui^i,  .YETP  students  could  conceivably  be  prepared  for  regular 
enrollment  in  coop  courses,,  and  hence  engage  in  regular  part- time  employment  ii> 
the  private  sector  prior  to  graduation. 


V 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  In-SCHOOL  YETP  PROGRAM 
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Ufa  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  undertook  to  respond  to  the*  employment  needs  of 
its  stutfeots  1cm  before  YETP  monies  ever  reached  the  system.    Woirk  experience 
offerings  in  £te  Student  Placement  Section  of  tfie  Division  of  Occupational/ 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  are  rich  and  varied*    During  the?  1977-78 
school  year,  GNT  served  and  placed  a  total  of  7,081  students  wbq  earned  over 
7  million  dollars  in  wages,  largely  in  private  sector  positions.  * 

The" arrival  of  the  new  YETP  'monies,  then,  provided  Pittsburgh's  Occupational 
staff  with  an  opportunity  tq  design  a  program  for  a  peculation  fcf  students  it 
considered  underserved  by  the  department*  .  While  .the  Pi^tsb&glf  system  presided « 
an  array  of  progranm^iC  options  to  those  students  having  articulated  vocational 
interests,  it  needed  an  organized  experience  for  the  setferel^, Alienated  —  those 
jsttfdents  whose  apathy  or  antagonism  had  disposed  them  againsfc  school  and  work. 

In  practice,  the  group  was  a  familiar  one  to  the.  system,  assisting  of  students 

\  Y  ' 
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with  p*X5r  grades,  minimal  reading  skills,  lew  attendance,  histories  of 
disruptive  behavior  in  the  schools,  and,  frequently,  records  with  the  juvenile 
cc^ts,    Oh^challenge  lay  in  designing'  a  program  which  would  address  the 
attititudinal  problems  handicapping  these  students  so  as  to  re-engage  their 

'  '  ■  t 

interest  on  school  and  work*  ,3he  paid  ftoirk  experience  the  system  new  could 
offer  under  YETP  was  conceived'  to  be  crucial  to  the  intervention."  BOt  in  order 
tjp  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity/  the  COT  staff  arranged  to  ccnpliment 
it  with  a  specialized  classroom  curriculum  and  counseling.    And  because 
resolution  of  attitudinal    problems  was  conceived  to  be  necessary  but  not 
.  sufficient  to  post-graduate  enployment,  the  program  was  designed  to  ffiriction 
as  five  month  introductory  phase  to  the  system's  note  specialized  vocational 
offerings. 

Pittsburgh's'  YESP  program,  then,  meets  the  needs  of  those  students  not  yet 

ready  for  traditional  vocational  instruction  or  private  Sector  placement. 

Tfra  five  iron  tly  work  experience  it  provides  functions  to  introduce  the  student 

'  to  his  own  capabilities  and  to  stimulate  self-assessment  and  planning.  It 

introduces  students  to  acceptable  standards  of^behavior  in  the  business  world 

and, to  the  expectations  of  employers  in  a  context  where  incentive  is  provided  t 

to  respond  to  such  standards.    The  success  of  the  program  can  be  measured  by 

the  fact  that  of  the  500  drop-out  prone  students,  who  participated'  during  the 

1978-79  project  year,  only  4%  dropped  out  of  school;    the  drop-out  rate „ for  • 

*  .  * 

the  ccnparable  age  cohort  in  the  Pittsburgh  system  is  J?7%.  ; 

Pittsburgh's  YETP  program  is  well  support^  within  the  school  system  and 
without^    The  Board  of  Education  has  demonstrated  its  cxrmatment  to  employment 
concern^  by  taking  the  singular  action  of  appointing  a  vo^tional  educator  to 
manage  the  scho©l  system.    Superintendent  Jerry  Olson  began  his  teaching  career 
in  vocational  education,  arid  directed  Pittsburgh* s  Occupational,  Vocational, 
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and  Technical  Division  before  assuming  the  super  interagency.    Olson  in  fact 
initiated  many  of  the  Division's  programs  and  has  been  an  avid  "supporter  of 
XETP.    Consequently,  the  Division  Director  and  YETS?  coordinator  have  significant 
access  to  the  superintendent,  and  thus  to  Jthe  resources  of  .the  school  system 
itself.  \  w 

'  Outside  the  school  system  the  program  envoys  the  full  support  of 'the  CE5& 

prims  sponsor  -  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  -  wh^ch  approved  its  YETP  proposal  , 

without  significant  notification.    The  quality  of -the  school  system's  relation- 

•  ship  with  the  prime  sponsor  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  thab  it  is  given, carte 

blanche  to  design  and  operate  the  program,  and  to  do  so  is  provided  nearly 

i 

50%  of  the  prime  sponsor's  YETP  funds  (over  twice  as  much  as  the  mandatory 
22%'  set  aside) .    School  system  administrators  attribute  STAY'S  high  funding 
level  -bi  (l)^fee  city *  Jfc  confidence  in  schoolt  performance  based  on  previous 
experiences  in  subcontracting  enployment  programs,  and  (2)  its  perception      v  * 
that  the  size  of  the  school  system  allows  it  to  operate  such  programs  more 
effecELvaly  ancj  efficiently  than  can  siWl^s^^ta^ctors. 

"  -  •  -  .  \ 

The  YETP  program  which'  Pittsburgh  staff  has  named  StRY,  Special  Training  and 

Assistance  for  Youth,  serves  students  having  special  problems  adjusting  to  the 

> 

traditional  school  setting,  and  therefore  a  history  of  poor  school  performance. 

Most  could  be  characterized  as  "high  risk"  or  "ditop-out  prone";    many  in  fact 

Khve  dropped  out  of  ,school  in  the  past.    Ttoenty  percent  of  the  program' s 

> participants  hav^  been  identified  as  emotionally  or  phjteically  handicapped. 

/.  *  «  • 

Students  are  recruited  into  the  STAY  program  through  several  channels;  tRey 

may  be'  referred  by  a  teacher  or  principal  or  counselor  in  their  here  school, 

sent  by  a  parole  officer  in  the  juvenile  courts,  or  identified  by  one  of  th§ 

program's  several  par^ofessiqn^?.  field  service  aides  who  scan  student  files 
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>fc»--sSarch  of  low-achievers  with  special  problems.    Each  of  the  aides  is 

*  .  responsible  for  two  high  schools  and  generally  handles  up  to  37  students  each. 

I  YETP  students*  are  placed  in  non-profit  and  public  sec^jjpb  sites  by  the  ' 

•  ,  program1  s  field  service  aides^    In  placing  students  the  'aides  assess  each 

individually  as  to  the  arrount  of  responsibility  he  can  handle  and  the  degree 
<    of  supervision  he  will  need.*  Any  expressed  career  interes.ts  are  then  used  to 
determine  t^he  placiemerit.    In  sore  instances  where  students  have  harbored 
.  extrenely  riegative^attitudes  toward  school,*  staff  has  placed  them  in  relatively 
uninteresting,  lew- skilled  work  settings  £o  fcshock  them' into  an  awareness  of  the 
typs  of  employment  they  can  expect  without  further  education  or  training/  Where 


students  suffer  particular  h^dlicaps,  special  education  therapists  supervise 
•    a:  <  support  their  placements  at  the  work  site*  ,/ 

The  work  sites  vary  and  inalude  unskilled  clerical  positions,  and  placeirents 
in 'the  recreational,  janitftrial,  child  care,  food  series,  autaiotive, 
i  i^rchandising,  health  se^ices,  date  processing,  and  carpentry  fields.  .  A 
community  ^sdia  center  provides  jebs  for  students  who  are  interested  in  * 
journalism,  printing  and  photography.    Many  students  becore  catf^r  club 
t   leaders  in  their  high 'schools  in  their  chosfen  fieid  of  interest. 

But,  the  ?ETP  work  experience  provides  only  one  of  the  three  types  of  learning 

experiences  offered  STAY  students.    OVT  staff  has  organized  two  .weekly  class- 

rocm  exercises  to  conpliinent  the  job  experience  and  develop  the  basic  social 
>  • 

.  survival  skills  students  will  need  to  provide  for  themselves  after  graduation. 

V 

-^Dne  teacher  is  hired  pn  a  part-tine  basis  in  each  of  the  thirteen  fcigh  schools 
with  students  participating  in  the  program  to  teach  the  classes  after  school. 


Ml  YETP 4 classes  maintain  a  10:1  student  to  teacher  ratio j    The  instructors 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  background  and  cfenfonstrated  rapport  with 
v   students/         -  *  M  * 

* 


The  first  of  the  classroom  activities  in  which  ST&Y  students  participate  is  a 

groc?>  counseling  session  which  addresses  working  relationships  in  ^ftoQQl  and  on 

the  job.    Rather  than  utposing  an  authoritative  structure  on  the  discussion, 

instructors  are  encouraged  to  let  the  students  counsel  each  other.  Participants 

»  ^ 
taJje  turns  relating  their  reactions  to  specific  situations  they  ha^^rkxamtered 

x  On  the  job;    teachers  defer  to  other  students  for  analysis  and  ccnment^ry.  Th£ 

exercises  are  designed  to  raise  participant  awareness  of  the  social  interactions 

which  characterize  the  working  world,  and  to  betteif  prepare  them  to  respond  to 

such  situations  successfully. 

§  *  . 

the  two  hour  class  which  STAY  participants '  are  required  to  attend  .once  a  week 
after  school  features  a  curriculum  developed  specially  for  the  program. 
Organized  by  a  project  staffer  with  extensive  experience  i$i  counseling  ' 
.  juvenile  delinquents!  the  curriculum  reflects  her  considerable  awareness  of 

the  ^ypes  of  practical  information  and  skills  STAY  students  may  lack.    Tbpics  , 

♦  *  • 

addressed  range  from  applicant  guidanqe  to  consumer  and  credit  education,  and  . 
include:  #  I 

H  J 

-  Using  the  want  ads '  x  * '  K 

-  Octrpleting  job  applications  ^ 


—  Marchandis^ig  job  talents    ^  . 

-  Performing  at  job  interviews  % 


-  Qrployer  attitudes  and  v^ues 

-  Qualities  necessary  for  successful  job  performance 

-  Dealing  with  personal  feelings  on  the  job  ' 

-  Exploring  the  occupational  clusters 

k  -  Identifying  one's  career  interests  and  pursuing  them 

-  Onderstar^ding  the  social  -sedurity  system  and  benefits 

*  «-* 

-  Pilling  out  a  Social  security  application 


-  Taxes' 


...  •  *  •  ■  i  - 

-  Pilling  out  a  W-4fe  Tax  Exenption  Foxm  ' 

K  ,  ♦  : 

-  Basic  Jlath  and  Personal  Budgeting  N 

-  Money,  and  Banking 


-  Shopping  for  Credit  and  loan  Applications 

'    "  /  •  .  . 

-  Life  and  Health  Insurance  -  > 

)  .  v      .      '  .  < 

1    ,      -  Hew  to  shop  car  insurance  - 

-  Registering  to  Vote  and  How  to  use  a  Voting  Machine 

*  *  ~~  * 

The  materials  used  to  familiarize  students  .with  such  topics  have  all  been 

gathered  from  Pittsburgh's  local  businesses,  banks,  and  social  services  agencies, 
'and  therefore  have  a  clear  practical  appeal  for  the  students.  *  While  the       •  '  f 
curriculum  is  graded  by  language  ability  to  allow  for  individualized  instruction, 
a  core  of  vocabulary  and  concepts  has  been  isolated  for  oormon  instruction  in 
the  theory  that  conprehending  certain  specialized  language  (such  as  "spouse", 
"dependents",  ^exemptions"  and  "principal") "is  a  requisite  for  social 
*  self-sufficiency.    Students  are  also  assisted  in  becoming  aware  of  the  ' 
impressions  they  make  on  others;    mock  interviews  are  staged  and  video-taped 
to  allow  students  to  experience  the  interview  process  and  to  evaluate  their 
cwn  performance.  » 

» 

The  clear  practical  value  of  the  class' and  counseling  session  constitutes 
their  main  attraction  to  students.    Significantly,  the  method  of  instruction 

* 

employed  in  each  places  #  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  the  participants  them- 
selves —  demonstrating  the  role;  of  self-evaluation  in  becom&g  -self-sufficient. 

Taken  together,  the  STAY  work  experience,  counseling  and  curriculum  are  organized 

/  •  • 

to  introduce  students  to  the  "rules  of  the  employment  game",  leaving  the 

'decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  play  to  the  students  themselves.  Most,  in  fact, 
do,  graduating  the  program  in  five  months. 

i 
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For  those  whD  extend  themselves,  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  makes  a  similar 

•  _  i  m 

axmdtnent.    STAY  students  receive  top  'priority  for  placement  in  an  elementary 

*  .  *  *  * 

coop  program.    Approximately  50%  of  STAY  students  are  placed  in  pja^-time 

private  sector  jobs  in  this  program,,  with  an  increase  in  both  wr^ing  hours 

and  responsibilities..  The  'schools1  expectations  of  the  students  increase  A 

ccmnensurately;    they  are  encouraged  to  take  vocational  offerings  related  to  , 

if  .  .      *  ■ 

their  jobs  and  c^reeif  aspirations t  and  to  demonstrate  a  growth  in  job  skills. 
Supportive  counseling  is  continued  throughout  the  program •  V 

t    '  '  4  + 

For  all  graduating  Seniors,  the  Division  offers  a  School- to- Industry  Program 
in^which  students  meet  and  interview  with  Representatives  from  approximately 
150  area  businesses  for  full^tirfe  positions.    Approximately  >2200  students 
participated  in  1978  f ran,  both  vocational  and  geperal  education  backgrounds. 


*  % 


v. 
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/  THE  DATE  COUNTE  IN-SCHOQL  YETP  PROGRAM;  ,       ,  ' 

-    -v    •    ,  .  J» 

/  coordination  .with  vocational  education         '  ' 

n-t:  ~  /.  - 

-    •  ✓       •  y  • 

Ihe  Dade  Gaunty  Board  of  Public  Instruction  serves  27  municipalities 
...  odntained  within  the*  cx>unt#fs  jurisdiction,    "The  school age  ^cpuJ^ion       y  ~ 
+  numbers  230/000  with  a  diversity  of  ethnid. groups  represented,  31%  of 
which  are  Hispanic.    Included  within  the  'county  limits  are  rural >  suburban 
and  urban  areas*.  "^^Bespcaiding  to  the  eai^loyment  needs  of^the  county  *s  economically 
'  disadvantaged/  then^  entails  wd>rk  with  the  migrant  fanner  as -well  as  the  inner- 


city  welfa»  recipient.  " 


t 


The  Southern  Florida  Enplcyment  &nd  Training  Consortium,  pr£me  sponsor  for  the 
Dade  £bunty  nwnicipalities#  has  worked  closely  with  the  school  system  in 
devglcpii>g  i^^^ining  delivery  system.    In  an  agreement  forgfed  under  the^^ 
MEEA  program,  on  the  mid-sixties,  thfc  county  built  three  area  skill  centers 
which  sctool  staff  now  qpetate  with  CBTA  Titl$  II  and  III  funds.    Both  school- 
aged  drop-out&_and  adults  are  served  by  the  centers,  whifch  offer  programs 


-  t  •      «  • 

ranging  from  K3SD  preparation  and  Mult  Basic 'Education  to  prevocational  and  ' 
enployability  skills  training  and  vocational  "instruction.    A  special  program 
is  offered  to*"  migrant  workers  and  their'  school-age  children  in  Which  prer 
vocational-  instruction  is  used  to  teach  English  as  a  second  language.  '  . . 

1 

Ohe  passage  of  YEDPA  provided  the'resources  forDCBPI  to  address  theieaploymenf 

needs  of  the  ecanoiaoally  disadvantaged  among  its  own  enrollees.    A  cxxwdtanent 
f «  '  '  * 

shared  by  school  and  county  to  training  specifically  for  the  development  of"  1 

r* ,  '  »  •* 

marketable^skills  resulted  in  a  decision  to  build  the  new  in- school  YETP-', 
v  -\.  ^     -    •  . 

program  in 'the> content  of  the  schools'  existing  cooperative  education  system. 

As  'is  oaiuutily  the  case  in  a  large  public  school  system,  the  Dade  County  Public 
Schools  operates  a  host  of  "coop" .or  work  experience  programs  which  match  a 
half-day  of  skills  training  with  'part-time,  employment  in  related  private  sector 
-  fields*.    Coop  programs  traditionally  recruit  their  students'  in  a  selective 
fashion  to  insure  that  they  can-be  successfully  placed  in  the  private  sector, 
and  upon  program  completion,  locate  unsubsidized  fulltim*  employment. .  Partici- 
paticn  of  11th  and  l'2th  gradaaps  in  the  coop^program,  then,  requires  of  an 

applicant  a  reasonable  degree  of  career  articulation,  a  demonstrated  level  of 

r 

successful  school  performance,  and  the  ehplqyability  skills  necessary  for  an 
iWdiate  placement  in  the  private  sector.    These  requirements  are  characteristic 
of  the  cooperate  education  delivery  system  throughout  the  country,  and  so  * 
uniformly  constitute   k  barriep  to  the  participation  of  the  population  YETP  is 
designed  to  s£rve  —  those  stidents  with  a  marginal  cxnnritment  to  school  and    *  ' 
a  awmensurately  low  level  of  classroom  performance,  "having  few  articulated  ' 
career  interests,  and  little  awareness  of  the  performance  requirements 
associated  with  employment. '  '  . 

*'  • 

w 

<Jiut  unlike  many  schodl  systems  wf^ch  chose  to  implement  separate^prograimdng 

,  1      '     -  >  ■ ;       •  .' 
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for  their  YETP  pcdrtie^panta,  DCfiPI  and  its  prime  sponsor  made  the  decision  \ 
to  coordinate  YETP  and  regular  vocational  progranniing  rather  than 'separate 
than,  on  &\e  theory  that  only  a  coordinated  system  could  insure  at  high  level 
of  skills, traiping  for  CETA  paa^dcipants .    Consequently,  YETP  student^  were  to 
be  recruited  system-vide  (approximately  65%  of  participants  had  no  vocational 
*  training  prior  to  program  enrollment) ,  and  their  enrollment  in  a  coop  program  - 
was  made  a  prerequisite  to  YE*EP  participation.  ,  ' 

DCBPI's  vocational  department  offers  a  range  of  training/work  experien9e 
options  to  the  newly  recruited  students ,  including  Business  Education, 
Distributive  Education,  Health  and  Public  Service  Occupations,  Agri^ Business, 


Trade  and 'industrial  Juration,  and  Hate  and  Family  Education.'*  Nearly  85%  of 
participants  choose  to  enroll  in  these  programs  on  a  full  time  basis  —  in  effect, 

V  £  ft        t  • 

to  concentrate  all  school  instruction  in  a  chosen  occupational  area  four  hours 
a'  day*    The  remaining  15%  of  enxolleesj,  ccnmit  themselves  to  (take  at  least  one 
hour  of  training  a  day.    After  participant  income  eligibility  is  certified  by 
the  county,  YETP's  small  central'  staff  provides  an  orientation  to  t&e  new    /  * 
enrollees  consisting  of  1)  interviewing  and  skills  assessment  for  the  4 purpose  ' 
*  of  job  placemen;  2)  an  overview  of  the  special  social  services  offered  by  the 
.  coXHity  and  school  system;  and  3)  an  introduction  to  ,a  cluster  of  job-readiness 
cpncerns  and  the  dissemination  of  a  curriculum  of  employability  exercises  which 
participants  are  to  complete  during*  the  year  with  the  assistance  of  their 
regular  coop  instructors. 

t 

(  1  '   

The  task  of  public  sector  work  site  development  for  YETP  participants  was 

'  undertaken  by  the  program1  s  centt&L  staff  in  tandem  with  theTifeguiar  coop 

staf  £  to  insure  that  YETP  participant  placements  would  OOTplirrerit  classrocm 

skills  traiiiing,  and  approximate  as  closely,  as  possible  the  experiences  of  , 

regular  oqqp  students  employed  'in  the  private  sector.    The  professional  talents 
«  • 
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<of  cooMinst-ructors  were  reflected  in  the  rapj.d  development  of  YETP  sites 
In  a  host  of  public  end^private  non-profit  sites  in  over  75  facilities! 
Program  participants  currently  work  20  hours  a  week  in'  hospitals  and  health 
clinics;  youth  counseling  agencies;  universities  and  public  schools;  federal, 
state,  county,  and  nunxcipal  dffices;  public  transportation  and  law  enforcement 
agencies;  (xmrunity  action  groups;  and  day  care  centers.    Coop  instructors 
maintain  regular  .contact  with  participants  at  the  jpb  site  as  they  would  any 
other  coop  student;  apd  work  site  supervisors  are  asked  to  suhnjit  participant 

Tuations  twice  a  semester.  *  \ 

•      •  ■  •  •     .    \.  •  . 

Having  decentralized  its  program  operations'  iff  23  high  school^  and  an  eveiT* 
greater  number  of  vocational  programs ,  Dadefs  YETP  stag  recognized  the  need 
for  special  support  eemices  to  ensure  that  its  YETP  students,  once  .recruited 
into  coop:  programs,  would  function  in  tl^em  successfully.    They  therefore  ^ 
instituted  a  System  of  internal  checks  to  monitor  student  progress.  Visiting 
*\*>rk  sites  on  a  random  basis  and  using  indicators  such, as  supe^Jkor  evaluations, 
attendance,  and  classroom  performance,  the  progrOT^s  central  staff  can  support  ) 
regular  coop  staff . selectively,  directing  its  energies  ^tcTttose  students  - 
having  difficulty  adjusting  to  classroom  or  work  site  demands. 


The  inpgra£ion  bf  YETP  into  Dade's  vocational  education  delivery  system  seems 
to  be  wording  quitp  successfully.    The  benefits  are  several:    $y  using  regular  /  . 
tede  staff  for  instruction  and  work  site  iranitoring,  YETP  maintains  a 
relatively  lew  overhead  and  therefore  %can  serve  a  laasg^r  nunjber  of  students. 
Moreover;  the  involvement  of  regular  coop  staff  in  the  program  functions  to 
introduce  them  to  the  needs  of  population  with  whom  they  formally-  had  little 
interaction.*  Finally,  the  students  involved  in  the  program  benefit  not,  onl^  - 
from  the  actual  work  experience  provided  them  but  from  the  opportunity  to 
.develop  specific,  marketable  skills.    With  support  from  program  personnel  .  ( 

"  .   •      '      '     •  A- 

V  /  ,  .      4.  -  1  ^  ^ 
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/   ■  — 

ana  coop  instructors,  the  program  recorded  aj  significantly  high  positive 

\T  /     '  •        .  ♦ 

'  termination  rate  in  1978  —  placing  75%"  of  its  graduating  seniors  in  fulltime 

enplbynent  and  post-seooidary  education  and  trailing.' ^  :    «     ^     ■  ^  • 

m  addition  to  the  33'7'*ETP  enrollees  which  DCBPI  serves  amongst  its  own      •.  ^ 
i  students,  the  school  system  provides,  trairimg  to  almost2,000  clients'  enrolled 
in  programs'  operated  by  the  numerous '  ccnrnunity-based  organizations  with  which  * 

•  *  *  ■  * 

the  South  Florida  Errploynent  and,' Training  Consortium  subcontracts.  Migrant 

■.  •  • 

•  workers,  displaced  homemakers,  and  young  black  and  Hispanic  drop-outs  are 

among  those  who  receive  five  hours  of  vocational  instruction .daily  in  the 
*  schools,  in  addition  to  the  counseling,  work  placement,,  and  transition  services  . 
provided  to  them  by  the  CBO's.  .  y  ^  ^ 

Avare  that  the  employment 'needs  of  the  area's  population  Remain;  great,  DCBPI 
if  currentlvjnvestigating  means  by 'which  it  can  enrich  the  resources  it  has 
to  offer  its  students  —  through  coordinated  efforts  with  ^area's  private" 

*  ft  .  * 

employers.    The  Board  has  recently  sponsored  a  series  of  walking  tours  of  fc 
private  industry  in  which  Superintendent  Johnny  Jones,  his  top-level  vocational 
staff,  and  representatives  of  the  Dacte  County  *Chanber  of  Conferee  participated. 
Factory  sites  in*  the -local  electronics  and  garment /industry  were- toured,  and 
_m  their  personnel  managers  interviewed  to  determine  the  employment  s  needs  of  the 

* 

V.  industries.    The  tours  were  sponsored -by  Dade"  Partner's,  a  school-sponsored 
comunity  g^|yjg)rkiiig  on  a  volunteer -basis  to  coordinate  local  resources  for 
'  the  benefit  aPE?  school  system.    Dade  Partner's  is  also  planning  an  Enplcyer's  ^ 
'     Alliance  through  which  it  hopes  to  provide  students  a  program  of  private  'sector  Q 

vocational  exploration  to  compliment  school-based  career  education  programs, 
"     and  the  school  system's  vocational  personnel  a  program  of  industry-sponsored 

staff  development  experiences.  •/  f 
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JHE  CHICAGO  IN-SCHOO]>  YETP  PROGRAM 
YETP  AND  DIE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


As  a  major  urban  school  system,  the  Chicago  Public  Schools^has^^adition^ 
of  employment  prograimjing  dating  back  to  the  turn  of  the.  century.    In  X. 
addition  to  its  full  carpliirient  of  vocational  and  cooperative  courses, 

j  " 
t  4  . 

tne  system  has  sponsored  an  apprenticeship  program  with  area  joint 
*   apprenticeship  councils,  since  the  1930 fs.    Eecent  £ears  have  seen  the 

creation  of  Career  Development  Centers,  offering  interested  Chicago  students 
•  week-long  explorations  of  private  sector  sites  of  their  choice,  as  well  as 
the  organization  of  area  technical  centers  designed  in  consultation  with 
relevant  labor  and' management  interests,  who  have  made  specific  hiring 
cxranitnents  to  their  graduates.  ?  - 

'  4 

.  Implementation  of  federal  wprk  experience  programming  in  the  Chicago  Public 

Schools*  has  run  its  course  from  MDTA  and  NYC  to  CETA,  Title  II.    The  programs 

as  implemented  have  differed  from  the  system's  own  training  efforts  in  terms 

.  > 
of  their  exclusive  reliance  on  public  sector  (rather  than  classroom  or 
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private  sector)  training  sites.  ^  Consequently,  when  the  notice  of  the  new 
YEDPA  dollars  reached  .the  system,/  the  possibility  Of  building  classroom 
and  private  sector  activities  into  a  YJBTP  program  was '  inroediate'ly  explored. 

The  City  of  Chicago;'  as  _prirre  sponsor1,  expressed  confidence  in  the  system's 
YETP-  planning  initiatives,  and  embodied  that  caimitment  in  an  agreement  to 
hire.  '^^S^®31*63  Q^cago  Public  Schools  professionals  to  staff  the. 
program  (a  move  significant  for  the  ^expense .  entaHedf . 


With  city  support  for  the  development  of  a  supplementary  class,  CPS  began 

v  ■ 
the  planning  exerdses  in  consultation  with  its  Career  Development  Centers 

selecting  a  'system-wid|  program  staff  in  the  process.    The  involvement 'of 

I£A  personnel  from  vocational  and  career  education  to  regular" guidance  and  " 

teaching  staff  brought  to  the  planning  exercise *a  variety  of  CPS  talents  and 

•  -  '  *  . 

resource?.  >  Th£ product  was'  a  standard  group  counseling ^s^isC^do^\ 

\    -    .  •  '  . 

relations,  applicant  guidance,  and  career  exploration,    but,  significantly,  - 
one  well-Situated  within  the  school  system.    Its'  teacher-counselors  are  based 
in  participating  students'  home-schools;    consequently,  they  can  provide  their 
students  a  host  of 'additional  counseling  and  academic  resources  through  their 
network  of  professional  relationships.    The 'involyemzht  of  Chicago's  Career 
Development  Centers  in^CETA  planning.llas  resulted  in  a  continuing  association 
between  the  two  programs.    The  Centers  provide  YETP  ongoing  staff  development 
and  arrange  week-long  private' -sector  explorations  for  all  interested  YETP 
participants. 


v 


The  group  counseling  session  which  Chicago's  YETP  studehts  attend  two  hours 
weekly  has  proven  to  be  a  significant  addition  to  the  traditional  federal  work 
experience  program.    Problems  at  the  job  site  are  addressed  before  they  result 
in  conflict;    the  relationship  between  school  and  work  performance  is  better' 
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demonstrated  to  students;    and  their  needs  for  persons}.,  academic  and 
occupational  counseling  are  more,  effectively 'identified  and  net. 
'  •    -  -  *  • 

By  joatparison  with  the  development  of  a  classroom  curriculum,  the  expansion 

of  the  CETA  program  into- the  private  sector  proved  (administratively)^ far 

more  difficult  to  negotiate.    A  "genuine  interest  in  the  experiment,  shared 

by  both  prime  sponsor  and,  LEA,  dispensed  with  what  might  have  been  a  source 

of  insuperable  obstacles.    Nonetheless,,  establishing ^  administratively 

<  .-* 
feasible  private  sector  component,  in  technical  compliance  with  YETP 

s  * 

regulations  and  in  terms  satisfactory  to  arga  employers  and  unions, 

•  •     •  '    "  •  *     -  < 

presented  a  considerable  challenge.    Would  the  addition 'of  private  sector 

"experiences  to  the  YETP  program  significantly  after  its-  impact?    It  was-  th 

interest  of  city  and  school  administrators  in  this  question  which  carried 

project  from  the  planning  to  implementation  stages.        ♦<  .  ^ 

Working  with  approximately  half  of  'itl^STP  enrollees,  .those  closest  to  high 
school  graduation,  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  designed  a  Vocational  Exploration 
program  which  differs  in  several  critical  respects  from  YETP  public 


work  experience  offerings . 

Wnile  YETP  counselors  develop  public  sector  sites  by  means  of  a  simple  training 
agreement  specifying  the , conditions  of  the  student's  tenure  at  such  a  site 
in  terms  to  which  both  student  and  employer  maybe  held,  development  of  the 

I 

program' s  private  sector  sites  requires  a  considerably  more  specific  agreement. 
Such  an  agreement,  drafted  by  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  and  the  City  of 
Chicago,  is^used  at  every  site,  to  insure  that  students  present  do  not  engage 
to  any  substantial  degree  in  profit-making  activity ^and  henoe  do  not  ( 
constitute  a  subsidy  to  any  employer  or  threaten  the  jobs  of  any  regular 
■^employees.         r  J  .  K 
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?he  private  sector  training  agreement  used  by  the  Chicago  Public  "Schools 
outlines  in  several  pages  a  training  curriculum  for  each  student.  The 
training  agreement  details,  the, phases  of  the  business  to  be  observed,  and  the 
various  related  competencies  to  be  mastered.    Employers  are  required  to  assure 
that  each  YEEP  student  will  tour  several  phases  of  the  operation  at  each  site 
and  that  during  each  phase -they  will  engage  in  task  rotation  to  insure -a 
broad  exposure  to  the  business.    1o  a. limited 'extent  .students  may  engage  in 
"hands  on"  experiences,  performing  specific  tasks  until  mastered.    But,  a  •  • 
majority  of  the  ^exploration  is  |im?ly  that;  ~  an  observation  experience? 

Worksite  development  inlxrth  the  pablic  and  private  sector  is  carried  out  by 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools  staff  designated  to  work  with  the  program.  " 
Public\ector  sites  are  developed  in  a  host  of  federal,  state,  municipal,  ' 
and  school  facilities,  as^well  as  in  non-profit  organizations.    With  the" 
-guidance  of  the  cooperative  education  staff  employed^by  the  program,  private 
sector  sites  .are  developed  in  small  businesses  and  local  branches  of  major 
•corporations,  in  occupational  fields  ranging  from  tool' and  can^y-manufacture 
to  merchandising,  labwork,  and  dentistry.    At  each  private  sector  worksite 
where  unions  are  present,  the  program's  counselors  discuss  the  $§EP  program 
and  the  terms  o?  each  student  placement  with  union  members,  -and  obtain  their' 
support  before  making  any  placements. 

chica99>  rarP  students,  work  in  the  private  sector  15  hours  per  week  and  in 
th^ public  sector  12.    All  participate  in  the  group  counseling  session  2  hours 
per  week,  and  receive  a  program  training  allowance  equal  to'  the  minimum  wage 
for  -each  Hour,  of  involvement.    While  the  actual  working  hours  of  the  public 
sector  participants  are -slightly  shorter  than  those  of  the  private  sector- 
students,  their  experience  more  nearly  approximates  that  of  an  entry-level 
..job;    working  assignments  and  responsibilities  are  constant,  and  consequently, 

s 
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the  specific  work-  skills  acquired  are  more  "thoroughly  mastered.    And,  yet, 

•  *  « 

the  advantages  of  the  public  sector  work  experience  are  matched  if  not 

exceeded  by  those  of  the  private  sector  exploration.    Students  in  the  ^ 
^ private  sector  are  afforded  a, genuine  learning  experience.    They  receive 
j    constant  "supervision,  and.  may  investigate  and  sample  many  more  phases  of^  • 
.  business  activity  at  a  given  site.    Moreover ,  ( the,.very  variety  of  private 

sector  worksites  tends  t/  enable  staff  to  provide  students  work  experiences 

which  are  better  correlated  with  their  interests. 

Despite  'the  many  hours  of  negotiations  required  to  implement  the  private 
sector' component,  and  its  continuing  administrative  burdens,  both  I£A  and 
'   prime  sponsor  remain  supportive  of  the  project.    Fundamentally,  they  continue 
to  support  the  project  for  its  long  term  benefits,  particularly  in  the  area, 
of  placement.    YET?  students^  in  the  private  sector  are  offered  additional  part 
.time  hours  and  full-time  employment  after  graduation  at  a  rate  several  times 
higher  than  are  their  peers  in  the^ public  sector.    Employers,  initially 
dubious  of  the  abilities  of  the,  teens  placed  with  them,  end  by  investing 
significant  amounts  of  tine  in  their  training  and  actively  solicit  their  work 
*  after  graduation*  '  Union  members,  initially  suspicious,  if  not  hostile,  toward 

YETP  youth  in  thgir  midst,  end  by  "adopting11  than  and  sponsoring  than  l^hrough 

j 

apprenticeship  pr6grams  id  the  skilled  trades.  City  and  school  YETP  % 
adndnistrators. point  to  social  gains  beyond  the  specific  advantages  which 


accrue  to  individual  participants  placed  in  the  private  sector.  T|0^sitive 
impressions  YETP  leaves  with  labor  and  management  interests  help  dispel  the 
prejudices  which  create  unemployment  problems  for  disadvantaged  and  minority 
youl{h"'  The  program  works  in  the  ^larger  sense  of  open  doors  to  future  employ- 


-went  for  other  teens.  .  .  %. 
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TOE  PORTLAND  IN-SCHOOL  YETP  PBDGRBM;  r 
INITIATIVES*  IN  CTTY-SCHOOL  (XCLIABORATICM  • 

>  B*s  passage  of  YEDPA  did  not  create  city-school  collaboration  tib  Portland; 
rather  it  refined  it.  .The  coftmitment  of  city,  schools,  business;  and 
labor  to  jointly  address  the  youth  enploynent  problem  predated  the  passage 
of  VF"PA;  the1  new  law,  then,,  was  *o  build  upon  a  foundation  of  strong 
relationships  and  .effective  fgogranming. 

ft 

In  a  series  of  developments  dating  back  to  the  late  sixties,  the  City  of 
Portland  and  the  Portland  Public  Schools- had  given  top  priority  to  the.  - 
,  enploynent  needs  of  the  city's  students.   With  the  phase-out  of  NYC,  the 
.city  had  entered  into  a  non-f'Snancial  agreement  with  the  schools  to  provide 
In- school  work  experience  ptftttSons  under  Cm,  Title  n.   It  also  sought 
support  frcnuPortland's'  business  and  labor  groups?  the  result  was  an 
•Energency.  Btfe  Itepair  Project  In  which  city  youth  were  to  gain  carpentry  4 
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experience  renovating  the  hares  of  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  under , 
supervision  of  retired'  carpentry  -unior)  msmbers.. .  ' 


(  Hie 


Portland  Public  W>ls,  for  its-part,  undertook  an '£Wnation  of 
.the  concepts  of  career^ucation  ^initiated  a  ful}-scale* curriculum 
infusion  effort,  grades  K;x£irough  'l2.  Wking  from  the  assumption,  that 
effective  school-to-work /transitions  'depend  on  a  developmental  process 
begun  in  early  childhood,        integrated  career  awareness  activities  into 
the  regular  academic  curricul^fpr  grades  K-6,  planned  career  exploration 
experiences  for  grades  7-10,  an^organized  groups  of'  cluster  curricula  r 
providing  career  preparation  for%rades  11-12.    Academic  and  vocational . 
teachers,  guidance  counselors,  an^gopport  staff  were  prepared  to  assure 
this  new  teaching  responsibility.  ^ 

.  Given  this  well-established  interest  M  youth  employment  on  the  part"  of  both  • 
city  and  schools,  the  collaborative  rn^ates  embodied  in^YJEDPA  did- not  cause 
Portland  the  difficulties  they  had  in  ofier  localities.   However,  implementation 

■  of  the  new  law  provided  both  parties  an  opportunity  to  reassess  and  restructure 

v  ?  ■  j 

■  the  efforts  of  the  preceding  years.  • 

-    •  )    '  - 

In  building  its  riew" youth  programs,  the  City  of  Portland  took  several  steps 
to  strengthen  its  relations  with. the  schools.    The  former  NYC  director  for 
"the  Portland  Public  Schools  was  hired  by  the  city  to  direct  its  -YEDPA 
programming  efforts.   Marvin  Kasmussin,  PPS 'Director  of  Career  Education;      ' . 
was  given  a  seat  on  the  Planning  Council.    A  decision  was  made  to  allocate    '  t 
33%.of  Portland's  Yjga?  dollars  to  the  IEA,  and  to  pass  on  with  it  responsibility 
for  the  operations  of  the  Emergency  Home  Itepair  Project.  '  " 

In  the  process  of  preparing  to  negotiate  programming  for  the  new  CETA  monies, 
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the  schools  undertook  a  reassessment  of  its  management  of  work  experience 

programs  over  the  past  years.    In  that  the3e  offerings  had  their  origins  in 

the  anti-school  sentiment  of  the  1960s  and  were  initially  conceived  of  ,as 

alternative  education  experiences,  little  attention  had  been  devoted  to 

formalizing  the  experience.    Work  experience  coordinators  based  in  the 

Portland  high  schools  had  developed  worksites,  placed/  and  counseled  students 

since  the  days  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  .    But  as  the  coordinators 
r 

functioned  in  (  relative A  isolation ,  work  experience  offerings  tended  to  lack 
structure  and  direction.  . 

As  a  first  step  ,jM3asmuss  in  and  his  Ytfuth  Coordinator  Gary  Tuck  explored 
means  by  whichyadditional  school-based  resources ^could  be  developed  for  the 
coordinators.    With  support  from  the  City's  Youth  Coordinator,  Easmussin  and 
^  Tuck  decided, to  relate  participants 1  job  experience  to  classroom  career* 

r 

awareness  exercises  by  means  of  a  Career  Development  Plan  (CD?)  which  each 
student  would  develop  togethdr  with  his  teacher  and  CETA  coordinator. 
Developing  such  a  plan  would  serve  to  unite  the  efforts  of  .teachers  and 

r 

coordinators.    It  would  provide  critical  information  to  guidance 

counselors  assisting  students      scheduling  .future  courses.    Itost  inportantly/ 

reviewing  the  exercise  on  a  yearly  basis  woujd  provide  students  an  occasion 

-to  articulate  personal  interests  —  at  work,  in  school,  and  at  play  —  and 

f . 

to  begin  planning  for  the  future  in  terms  of  them.    Hie,  merits  of  the  exercise 
were  such  that  Rasmussin  and  Tuck  decided  tcNmake  the  requirements  of  all 
Portland  students  in  work  experience  programs,  grades  9-12. 

Seepndly,  Portland's  progranmatic  catrnitment  to  career  education  as  a 
developmental  experience  was  reflected  in  its  YETP  planning  process.  A 
decision  was  made  to  work  with  a  younger  population  than  had  traditionally 

•  -    '  . .  \ 
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•been  enrolled  in  work  experience  programs.    Dealing  with,  fourteen  and 
fifteen  year  olds  could  serve  both  preventative  and  exploratory  purposes. 
And,  in' fact,  two  of  the  YETB  projects  which,  at  the  schools'  recommendation 
the  city  funded,  were  targeted  for  a  junior  high  population  rand  assurred  those 


roles. 

The  first,  Catch  II,  predated  YEDPA  and  fed  its  origins  as  an  environmental 
.     awareness  pijoject  funded  by  Office  of  Education  in  1972.    Using  the  original 
project  site  in  the  nearby  rainforests  of  Larch  Mountain,  PPS  decided  to 
build  tjie  ecological  awareness  project  into  a  work  experience  program  for 
*  ^  14-^15  year  olds  having  difficulty  funcjtioning  in  the  traditional  classrocrn 
setting.    By  taking  these  youngsters  gut  of  the  school  two  to  three  days  & 
wqek  to  work  orj  recreational  inqorovatients  at. the  mountain  site,  batch,  II 
s^^o^h^J^e  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  thqftiMn  a  new  environment. 

At  the  work  setting,  vocational  and  enployability  skills  instruction  could  be 

integrated 'with  a  program  of  ecological  awareness  designed  to  inprove  the 

youngsters1  notivation,  social  awareness,  and  self-concept.    An  academic 

caiponent  wa3  added,  with  the.  stipulation  that  it  h*  taught  to  snail  groups 

t 

in  alternative  settings,  with  an  efrphasis  on  individualized' instruction.   ~  , 
,  language  and  math  skills  were  to  be  addressed  with  exercises  designed  to 
urprove  job  survival  skills  and  occupational  awareness.    The  program 
developed  reflected  Portland's  conviction  that  success  in  school  and  work  . 
were  closdly  related,  and  .that  the  performance  patterns  for  each  were 
established  at  an  early  age.    By  forking  with  young  teenagers  in  .non-school  • 
settings,  Catch  II  would  attaint  to  address  a  chill's  attitudinal  problems 
at  an  age  when  they  might  still  be  reversable,  in  an  environment  which 
allowed  %and  even  enoouraged^Jpfhavioral  change. 
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The  inpetus  for  the  secarx}  junior  $dgh  age  project  Portland  was  to  fund 

v*  *  . 

lay  in  a  study  of,  vocational  enrollments  requested  by  Portland's  black 

. '  \  * 

ccnrninity.    For  sore  years,  black  high  school  'students  had  been  receiving^ 

skills  training  at, a  rate  considerably  below  their  share  of  the  total,  school 

population.    In  an  attempt  to  respond  to?  the  findings  of  the  study,  the 

Portland  Public  Schools  considered  using  its  state  vocational  ironies  to 

fund  vocational  •  exploration  experiences  for  ,9th  and  10th  grade  minority 

students  -so. as  to  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the  training  opportunities  the 

'  i  - 

system  offered.'    But  state  law  limited  the  use  of  vocational  funds  to  11th 
and  12th  graders.    YETP  dollars  provided  Portland  with  the 'resources  to 
tackle  the  problem.  * 

TV£>  middle  sch^ls  were  paired  with  Cleveland  High  School,  a  secondary 
school  offering  training  to  11th  and  12t£  graders  in  a  variety  of  ,  i 

.occupational  clusters.    Two  hundred  students  were  selected  to  participate 

on  the  basis  of  counselor  recorttnendation.    Regular  classroom  experiences  at 

-  '  r     '  * 

the  middle  school  level  were  organized  to  ifeet  specific  career  awareness 
objectives^  and  three-day  explorations  at  the  high  school  site  were  planned 

/to  coincide  with  the  classroom  curriculum.  ■  Working -with  the  Institute  for 
Public  Affairs  Research,  a  local,  carrramity  service  clearinghouse  whose  board 
of  directors  consists  of -Portl and '  s^education ,  ^business ,  and  labor  leadership, 

PPS  arranged      supplement  the  career  exploration  project  with  a  variety  of 

J\ 

private  sector  resources.  N  Class  field  trips  to  businesses  and  industry  in 
the  area  were  organized,  and  a  variety -of  speakers  were*  invited  to  discuss 

their  occupations  with  students.    Through  the  resources  of  the  clearing- 

\  1     .  ■ 

v      house,    irtHvidual  participants  were  provided  "hands-on11  explorations  at 

private  sector  sites  of  their  choice.    The  combination  of  career- enriched 

classroom  exercises  araT~a&Etual  hands-on  experiences /reinforced  by  the 
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K     development  of  individual  career  plans,  has  worked  tp  "personalize  the 
'  •*  ''  '5\ 

issue  of  career  choice  for  these,  students.   A  iarge .percentage  of  the 

,  i   '  '  " 

group  participating  in'  the  project  in  the  1978-79  school  year  has  elected  to 

enroll  in  sane  program  of  vocational  training  in  their  eleventh  grade  year. 

As  discussed  above/  PPS  has  been  .able  to  provide  its  high^chool  students 

general  work  experience  under  a  non- financial  agreement  ^(CETA,  Title  II)  with 

the  city  since  1975.  /The  city's  decision  to  turn  over  management  of  the' 

Emergency  Heme  Repair  Project  to  the  system  ix^  provided  it  with  another  source 

of/ jobs  for  the  economically  disadvantaged  to  integrate'  into  its  career 
/       '         :  -       .  '  •     \r    <       '    '  —  ■ 
>6luster  progranming.  *  As  the  program  originally  served  high  school  drop-outs, 

*        j^l  decision  was  ifiade  to  cpnt±nu£  working  with*  the  drop-out  population  but  to 

add  to  the  project  an  in- school  component.  '  In-schdol  yqpth  work  twenty  hours 

a 'week  repairing  arid  rehabilitating  the  hones  of  Portland's  low-income  ^ 

elderly  and-  handicapped,  side  by  side  with  the  high  school  drop-outs  who 

r  v  $ 

1  wrk  "Tulltims  on  the  program,  y  They  are  supervised  by  five  journeymen 
carpenters,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  are  exposed  to  over  thirty  s carpentry 
fields.    Nearly  all  of  EHR' s  graduates  interested  in  continuing  in  the  trade  N-  - 
have  secured  carp^itry-related  positions,  and  a  good  number, have  entered 
apprenticeship,  thanks  to  'the  training  and  support  provided  them  by  thl 
union  rubers  supervising  ^heir  work  on  the  program.  Ky 

What  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  youth  employment  programing  in  Portland,  •• 
.      J?or  for  the  degree  of  institutional  coordination  supporting  it?   The  question 
xs  asked  frequently  of  the  city's  leaders,  and  each  provides  an  answer 

—\     •  ;  '  '         '  V 

reflective  of  his  particular  concerns.    In  fact,  self-interest  is  a  concept 
cummily  e^loyed  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.    Representatives  of  the 
i         Associated  General  Contractors  and  the  Carpenter's  Local  are  quick  to  point 
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out  that'a  graduate  from  the  Emergency  Hone  Repair  Project  is  more  valuable 

»  •  *  ' 

to  each  of  than  than  Kis  peer  from  the  general  high  school  ^xrriculum.    City  , 
officials  and  school  a<±ninistrators  make  frequent  reference  to  their 

•  •*  i  .*  . 

constituents  —  the  Portland  parents.    And  yet,  further  explanation  is 
needed  to  account  for  the  ©ttent  to  which  representatives  of  these  diverse 
and  commonly  ,parochial  institutions  define^ilf- interest  in  broad  rather  than 
narrwly  donpetative  terms. 

Vocational  Advisory  Councils'  and  CETft.  Planning  Council  ccrmdttfees  figure  * 
prominently  in  the  discussions  of ,  Portland's  community  leadership.  Rep- 
,resentatives  of  the  four  sectors  -  business  labor,  education,  apd  city 
government  -  serve  on  clusters  of  such  oonmittees,  and  a  small  group  of ' 
individuals  in  varying  corblratioks  seems  to  account  for  them  all.    Strong  ■ 
personal  relationships  are  in  evidence  as  representatives  of  competing* 
'  sectors  speak  to  eacA  other;    the  personal  ties  work  t6  bridge  institutional 
differences. \  Ihe  same  men  who  negotiate  business  agreements  by  day  play  .  . 
baseball  by  night.    They  have  learned  each  other's  personal  styles  and 
concerns,  and  take  special  care' to  respect  them  even  where  professional" 

differences  are  involved.    And  as  a  concern': for  you£h  seems  to  be  one  issue 

•  •  ?  t 

which  unites  them  all,  this  personal  comradery  translates  into  institutional 
collaboration  when  youth  employment  programming  is  at  stake. 

While  the  bonds  amongst  theie  representatives  of » various  sectors  are  Informal 
and  personalized,  the  formal  structure  of  their  Relationships  is  accorded  a 
high  degree  of  respect  by  each  x»f  the  actors  involved.    By  no  means  would  they 
'  suggest  that  friendship  alone  accounts  for  Portland's  ability  .to  coojjginate 
the  caTTTiunity's  resources  into  effective  youth  progranrningi    Rather,  personal 
bonding  (has  eased  the  process.    Effective ' structuring  of  institutional 
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-    relations  and  resources  is  primarily  responsible  for  its  success.  . 

Key  to  this  structuring  process  is  the  Organization  of,  a  high  level  of 
ccmnuracations  *  betaken  in^itutions.    The^  City  'of  Portland  and  thS  Portland 
•Public  Schools  together  give  concrete  recognition  to  this  need  for  communications 


by  jointly  funding  a  city  schools,,  liaison  position;  currently  filled  by  " 
Youth  Coordinator  Gary  Tuck.    From  hisvantage  between  Portland's  education 


and  manpower  staffs';  Tuck  shares  the1  follbwing^insights  into  effective  prime 
sponsor-IEA  relations.  •  1  * , 

* 

Mistrust  on  the  part  of  city  and  School  personnel  is  often  based  on  a  paucity 
of  accurate  information,  Tuck  argues;  therefore,  representatives  of  both 
agencies  must  meet  frequently  to  establish  a  oomon  frame  of  reference  for 
youtli  programs.    In  such  rreetirtpT"^ 

, I)  Differences  in  educational  philosophy  must  be  established  and 

explored.    Such  discussion  must  identify  the  divergent  asfeunptions 

.  of  each -agency  "about  the  needs  of  the  youth  to  be  served,  and 
/    *     .  ' 

identify  the  different  goals  eagh  agency  has  conmitted  itself  to 

2)  Each  ag^icy  must  seek  i^nderstanding  of  the  msthods  the  other  has  . 
used  and  can  use,  pra<?tically,  legally,  jr&  politically.  By 
joint  examination  qt  philosophy,  goals  and  implementation  strategies 
*  .;       conmon  ground,  ca^e  established  where  none  was  thought  to  exist. 
3')  Through  discuss"ic#and  preliminary  exploration  of  possible  joint 
endeavors,  candor  will  produce  an  understanding  of  the 
^       limitations  each  agency  faces  in  designing  and  inplenenting 
progi^ms.  »  Such  limitations  may  be  political;  they  may  involve 
factors. of  pei?s|pnel  or  operating  procedures;  or,  they  mgy  arise 
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from  conflicts  with  prior 'institutidnal  ocanmtments'.     -  v 
4)  Finally,  having  reached  some  cocnron  ground  on  philosophy  'and 

goals  and  having  determined  <the  inherent  institutional  limitations 
faced,  both  agencies  can  assist  each  other  by\haring  the  most  Qonnon 
aspects  of  their  operations  —  both  procedural  and  progranmatic.  * 

'From  this  base  of  carmen  information,  cooperative  ventures  are  more  effectively 

«* 

developed  and  managed.    Slistaining  them  involves  formalizing  and  documenting 
operating  procedures.    Finally,  careful  delineation  of  mutual  responsibilities 
is  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  good  institutional  relations.    If  the 
initial  joint  pix^amming  effort  is  manageable  in  size  and  proves  successful, 
Tuck  maintains,  its  very  success  will  provide  the  foundation  for  future  and 
-more  ambitious  undertakings. 
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IMPIIMEOTATICN  OF  THE  URBAN  IN-SCHOQL  YETP  PROGRAM 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  REOO»ENDATIONS 


Having  reviewed  the  experiences  of  five  urban  school  systems  in  developing 
Youth. Brrplqyment  Training  Programs,  it  should  prove  valuablfe  at  this  point 
to  broaden  perspectives.   Addressed  in  the  following  pages  are  setae 
,  observations  of  in-school  YETP  program  inplem^tation*  in  the  28  cities 
vMch  mate  up  the  membership  in  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  as  well 
as  project  reoonroendations  for  future  program  development  initiatives. 
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'  Mtlinistrative  and  Staffing  Strategies  t 

■  ;  f- 

The  location  df  YETP  administrative  responsibilities  within  a  school  syston 

tends  to  exert  a  significant  influence  on  the  type  of  program  services^ 

provided  and  the  populations  YETP -serves.    Where  vocational  educator^ 

administer  the  program,  participant,  work  experiences'  are  more  frequently 

(Xirpliinented  by  traditional  vocational  classroom  training*    The  program 

*ncerjis  it|^Lf  tore  with  the  deyelopm^t  of  specific  occupational  skills, 

< 

and  less  with  the  development  of  so-called  enployability  skills.   As  such, 
an  orientation  would  suggest,  the  populations  served  by  thes£  programs  are 
the  work-read/.   Oat-reach  tends  to  follow  patterns  canton  to  the  existing 

^•^.„ 

recruited  in  vocational  programs  —  minorities,  the  handicapped,  girls 
interested  in  rm- traditional  careers,  the  14-15  age  group,  the  bilingual,  and 
the  severly  school-alienated  —  tend  to  be  underrepresented  in  affiliated  YETP 
programs.  " 

Where,  however,  YETP  administrative  responsibilities  come  to  rest  with 
individuals  whose  primary  reporting'  responsibilities  lie  with  LEA  federally- 
funded  program  officers  or  the  prime  sponsor  itself,  outreach  tends  to 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  structurally  underemployed  and  drop-out  prone 

intended  to  be  served  by  the  program1  s  authorizing  legislation. ,  Counseling 
* 

and  classroafi  activities  are  designed  to  develop  job  and  social  survival 
skills  rather  than  specific,  saleable  vocational  skills.   The  program 
experience,  taken  as  a  whole  could  be  characterized  as  work-preparatory.. 
This  enphasis  reflects  the  needs  of  the  population  served;  tut  it  also 
reflects  the  isolation  of  the  program  within  its  parent  system.  Without 
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specific  institutional  ties* to  IEA  personnel  in  counseling  and  vocational 
training,  the  YEDP  program  is  less  able  to  tap  existingN  school  Resources  — 
particularly  the  training  capabilities  of  the.  vocational  staff  and  its  pro-^ 
fessional  job  development  experience.  * 

An  equally  critical  variable  in  YETP  program  admmistration  concerns-  the' 
degree  of  ^centralization  of  program  services.    The  irf-school  YETP- programs 
„adopt  a  variety  of  staffing  patterns  f  but  may  be  considered  in.  terms  of  


a  spectrum  ranging  fron  highly  centralized  to  decentralized.  Centralized 


programs  generally  provide  services  fron  a  base  in  special  quarters,  staffed 
with  personnel  hired  solely  with  program  funds  (in  general,  given  pressures  ^ 

to  maintain  low  overhead  costs,  young  ps£raprof^sionals) From  such  a 

it  * 
centrally-based  site,  program  staff  develops  and  monitors  program  worksites 

✓ 

and  provides  classroom  instruction  and  counseling  to  students  throughout 
the  district.    Contact  with  regular  ISA  personnel  is  minimal  and  the  program 
makes  its  iirpact,on  the  students  alone  —  without  significantly  altering  y 
any  other  aspect  of  the  school  •  ^irofiment. 


On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those  programs  whose  services  are 
decentralized  throughout  the  school  system.    YETP  administrators  coordinate 
the  activities  of  staff  based  in  individual  schools.    Such  personnel  may  be 
hewly  hired  with  program  funds.    More  frequently,  such  program  staff  is 
ccnprised  of  regular  guidance  and  teaching  personnel  hired  on  a  part-tine,  after-  ' 
hours  basis  or  donated  as  in-kind  contribution  by  the  schools  whose  students 
^  are  to  be  employed  on  YETP-subsidized  jobs.    The  advantages  of  the  decentralized 
model  are  several:  '  YETP  services  can  be  concentrated,  enriched,  and  more 
closely  tailored  to  the  academic,  personal,  and  occupational  needs  of  the 
individual  participant.    The  proximity  of  the  YETP  counselor  to  the  students' 
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full-time  teaching  staff  allows  closer  coordination/of  efforts  on  his -behalf. 
The  counselor's  professional  affiliation  with  the  school  renders  him  better 
able  to  engage  the  efforts  of  other  specialists  in  the  building  on  behalf 
of  the  YETP  student      whether  thky  -be  other  counselors,  psychologists , 
reading  specialists,  academic  tutors,  or  regular  teaching  staff  with  whom 
the  student  is  familiar  or  has  a  good  rapport.    But,  most  significantly  f 
the  .involvement  of  regular  school  personnel  in  the  delivery  of  YETP  services 


insures  an  informal,  but  em^^ntly  practical  form  of  staff  development.  The 
more  frequently  schopl-based  personnel  engage  themselves  with  the  employment 
needs  of  YETP  students,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  incorporate  those  concerns 
in  their* work  with  regular  non-YETP  enrolled  students. 

^  The  flexibility  allowed  in  local  YETP  planning  is  a  major  strength  of  the 

pyogram,  and  hence,  consideration  of  comiunity  iitplemeritation  strategies  should 
result  in  few  federal  policy  directives.  '  Rather,  the  values  of  examining 
patterns  in  local  program  developrerit  lies  m  their  implications  for  program 
institutionalization.    v  p 

The  latest  federal  youth^  enplqyment  initiative  has  vitalized  a 'concern  too 
frequently  overlooked  by  urban  schools  ~  new  burdened  by  ever-increasing 
social  responsibilities  and  rapidly  dwindling  fiscal  resources.    YEDPA  pro- 
gramming  has  engaged  the  attention  of  urban  educators;. but  has  yet  to  win  an 
institutional  ccntnitment  fron  them.    Issues,  however,  are  beginning  to  emerge. 
Tb  what  extent  can  urban  schools  assume  their  student's  employment  needs  as 
a  regular  educational  priority?   Tb  what  extent  can  YETP1  s  counselirfg  and 
,  clarricular  innovations  provide  models  for  serving  other  studertfs  with  similar 
motivational,  academic  and  social  handicaps?  What  implications  has  YETP  fot 
the  existing  vocational  education  delivery  system?  • 

\     ,  *  559 
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If  in  fact  experience  vith,  the  new  YETP  programs  does  offer,  answers  to  such  j 
questions,  it  is  for  educational  leadership  in  the  nation's  large  cities  to 
identify  them.   Without  superintendence  and  board  involvement,  the  in-school 
"  employment  programs  can  have  but  a  limited  inpact  pn  the  large  systems  in 
which  they  4E8  operated.  *  % 


CEm-Vcxffiixanal  Education  Ctoordination 


'  In-school  YETP  programs  "do  more  than  add  dollar  resources  to  the  urban  ^ 

school's  employment  and  training  system;    they  bring  to  traditional  skills 

*  *  *% 

training  efforts  a  heightened  concern  with  issues  of  job-readiness  and 

career  choice.    Even  more  inportantly,  YETP  programs  tend  to  reach7  populations 
traditionally  underserved  by  an  employers-biased,  performance'  oriented 
vocational  educatioa  delivery  system:    disadvantaged  minorities,  the  handi- 
capped, students  in  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  as  well  as  those 


interested  in  non^ traditional  careers.    She  new  YETP  programs  seek  rather 
than  shun  those  j^ost  in  need  of  en{>lc^ment  services  —  the  school-alienated  f 
and  job  ignorant.    Their  very^presence  in  schools  aaspss  the  country  is 
working  to  introduce  LEAS'  to  a  set  of  concerns  they  otherwise  have  not 
granted  sufficient  consideration,  - 

But  YETP  programs,  young  as  they  are  have  much  to  learn  from  the  traditional 
vocational  education  system  if  they  are  to  provide  their  clients  opportunities 
equal  -to  those  provided  by  voc-ed  programs,    YETP's  counseling  supported 
public  sector  work  experiences  are  effective  as  initial  interventions,  but ^ 
are  not  in  and  of  themselves  sufficient.   Hcwever  important  the  job-readiness 
skills  YETP  seeks  to  build,  marketable  skills  are  still  essential  to  long 

4 

'terra  occupational  self-sufficiency.   And  however  carefully  YETP  develops  its 
public  sector  resources,  a  program  which  fails  to  build  dialogue  with  ccrrrunity 
private  sector  concerns  cannot  hope  to  introduce  its  clients  to  what  still 
remains  the  most  fertile  source  of  employment  opportunities.     "  - 


In  only  a  few  systems,  however,  .is  vocational  classroom  training  provided  to  those 
YETP  enrollees  recruited  from  general  high  school  programs,  'instead  special 
job-readiness  classes  are  established  for  YETP  participants,  classes  which 

0 

generally  do  not  make  use  of  the  variety  of  occupational  resources  a  given 
O  561 
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system  nay  possess.    In  seme  instances  the  low  level  of  career  articulation 
which  characterizes  YETP  students 'used  'to  account  for  the  failure  to  * 
train.    In  others,  the  misalignment  of  the  school  and  CETA  planning  calendars 
is  identified  as  a  major  barrier  to /the  counseling  and  scheduling  necessary 
to  make  vocational  training  a  regular  corponent  of  the  YETP  experience. 

While  obstacles  to  CETft-voo-ed  ordination  are  real,  they  are  not  insuperable. 
The  canpatability  of  these  separate  delivery  systems  would  be  greatly  enhanged 
with  hit  a  few  structural  adjustments  and* supported  local- planning.  Clearly, 
'the  cxx>rdirat^oivgrocess  will  require  a  realignment  of  the  CETA  planning 
calendar  to  better  mesh  with  that  of  the-  schbols.    Just  as  critically,  key 
vocational  and  superintendency  ^evel  administrators  must  be'  ^engaged  in  CETA  ' 
planning  at  the  local  level  to  Coordinate  resources  and  develop  coherent 
strategies  CETA  and^LEA  programming.    To  compliment  coordination 

efforts  at  the  local  level  we  propose  federal  action  in  the  following  order:  ^  • 

—    ?  *  V 

1)  We  would  reccmr^nt  joint  DOI/-USOE  guidance  and  support  for  I£As 

'  t 

attenpting  to  implement  YETP  in  sequential  relation  with  existing 
vocational     education  progranming..   If  YETP  is  in  fact  successful 
as  an  intervention  —  in  effect,  as  a  pre-orployment  experience  — 
then  its  services  should  be  directed  to  student  populations  still 
young/ enough  to  take  advantage  of  their  systems'  vocational  training 
services * (particularly  cooperative  education's  private  sector 
placements)  before   graduation  fron  high  school/  Just  as  importantly 
federal  support  should  be  directed  to  preparing  the  voc-ed  system 
•  to  more  frequently  and  effectively  serve. YETP1  s  "disadvantaged, 
high  risk  population"  —  by  investigating  the  types  of  academic  and 
counseling  services  required  to  support  such  populations  through  the 
TOcatianal  training  system. 
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2)  Vocational  funding  in  inner  city  systans  i|5  insufficient  to  meet 

student  training  "demands,  or  to  upgrade  existing  staff ,  facilities/ 

and  equipment  to  Sneet  current  market  conditions*    Despite  language  in 

the  Vocational  Education  Act  specifying  funding  support  for  areas 

of  "high  unemployment"/  states^cdhtinue  to  fund  urfcan  and  (suburban 

ar&as  on  a  per  capita  basis  with  little  jregard  for  differentials 

v  in  urienployment  tfates  -and  in  training  costs.    We  recarmend  that 

reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  include  an  ur^an 

♦ 

or  high  unemployment  concentration  factor,  and  that  seme  portion  of 

x 

the  revenues  generated  by  such  a  factor  be  earmarked  for  targeted   

<■ 

spending  in  conjunction  with  regular  YETP  formula  monies. 


i. 
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Targeting  Program  Services 

/;    .    U  . 

LEAs  and  their  prime  sponsors  have  in  large  successfully  translated  the 
mandate  of  the  YEPD&  legislation  in  their  recri^tiTien^S^f  YETP's  student 
j^rticipants.    The  program's  inccre-eligibility  guidelines,  established 
by  the  authorizing  legislation  as  85%  of  QMBfs  Lower  Living  Standard,  are 
closely  monitored  and  consistently  adheVed  to  in  program  recruitment.  In 
roost  localities  a  concerted ^^ffort  has  been  made  to  enroll  the  drop-out  prone 

student  to  which  the  authorizing  legislation  so  frequently  addresses  itself. 

**  * 
Criteria  involving  attendance,  achievement,  arid  attitude'  are  generally 

j.  •  \ 

established  and  comunicated  to  teachers  and  counselors  for  use  in  identifying 


\ 


those  disadvantage^Btudents  most  in  need  of  program  services. 


But  while  in- school  YETP  programs  have  successfully  developed  services  for 
the  program's  norm  population  —  ecx>noriically  plisadvantaged  and  drop-out  prbne 
high  school  ^outh  —  less  attention  has  been  devoted  to  serving  youth  facing 
special  barriers  to  employment:    the  handicapped,  th£  bilingual,  the  ex- 
offender,  14-15  year  olds,  and  those  students  interested  in  non- traditional  % 
careers.    Inproving  YETP  program  recruitment,  and  services  for  such  .populations 
is  possible  in  the  near  future,  if  the  programs  fcuild  stronger  ties  with  LEA. 
in-house  specialists  in  these  fields.         ♦  „ 
A)  Services  for  Populations  with  Special  Needs;  >      •  9f^+~~  ' 

Linkrgefe.need  to  be  developed  between  inrscljcdl  YE&P  programs  and  those  for 
the  bilingual,  the  handicapped,  and  the  ex^-of fender.    Large  city  schools  aire 
already  equipped  with  specialists  qualified  to  provide  employability  skills 
training  to  such  students.    And,  in  fact,  where  YRTP.-job  development  and 
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counseling  responsibilities  have  been  turned  over  to  their  divisions, ^the  marriage 
has  vrorked  well,    The  barrier  to-  coordination  efforts  seems  primarily  to  be 
one  of  ignorance;   prime  sponsors  and  vocational  educators  are  frequently  as 
poorlv  informed  "as  to  the  capabilities  of  these  special  divisions  as  they  are 
of  the  needs  of  the  students  .they  serve. 

B)  Junior  High  Programming:  * 
YETP!s  junior  high  programs  in  drop-out  prevention  and  pre-vocational  exploration 
highlight  the  opportunities  which  high  school  presents  to  *  students  who  are 
still  young  enough  to  take  advantage  of  than.    In  ttose  ^sl^ras,..v±^e.4unior .™  „ 
high  programs  are  operative,  they  have  proven  to  be  extremely  suqcessful  —  - 
both  in  detering  feop-outs  and  stimulating  students  to  begin  thinking  and 
■  acting  in  career  terms. 

r 

\ 

t 

And  yet,  to  date,  only  limited  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  14  to  15  year 
old  population  which  CETA  specifies  YETP  may  serve  at  the  Secretary's  discretion, 
Arple  attention  is,  however',  devoted  to  the  16-21  year  old  population  —  both 
the  drop-out  and  the  drop-out  prone.   We  submit  that  in  developmental  terms 
theke  students  are  one  and  the  same.   Most  utban  school  systems  identify  the* 
transition  from  ninth  to  tenth  grade  as  the  critical  juncture  for  earlj^'school 
leavers  —  in  short,  the  point  at  which  most  students  drop  out.  Clearly, 

more  attention  needs  to  be  given*  to  identifying  potential  drop-outs  at  an 

X. 

earlier  age  and  to  providing  them  YETP' a  counseling  support  and  paid  work 
experience  incentives  while  renewal  is  s€ill  possible. 

We  r?ccmrend  that  YETP  be  amended  to  include  services  for  14  to  15  year  olds 
as. a  regular  dimension  of  its  programming.    It  'is  our  thinking  that  such  an 
effort  would  be  well  corplimented  by  academic  and  coqjiselirxj  resources  from 
ESEA  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatidn  Act)  Title  I,  a  program  whose  current 
funding  levels  almost  uniformly  tend  to  limit  its  servipes  to  grades  K-6. 

1 
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C)  Counseling  for  Non-Traditional  Careers: 

Finally,  there  exists  a  considerable  degree  of  sex  bias  in  the  delivery  of 
YETP  services.    While  the  .male  to  female  ratio  seems  to  run  nearly  equal  in 
most  programs  (if  not  in  fact  favoring  female  participants) ,  the  counseling, 
training,  and  job  placement  offered  by  the  in- school  programs  does  little/ 
in  the  way  of  preparing  girls  to  enter. non- traditional  careers.    In  fact, 
more  support  for  non- traditional  career  training  seems  to  be  offered  tp  male 
than  finale  participants*    Girls  in  YETP  programs  are,  for  the  most  part,  guided 
into  the  clerical,  nursing  and  child  care  fields.  Exceptions  to  this,  pattern 
seem  to  fall  into  either  of  two  categories.    When  programs  recruit  solely  on 

the  basis  of  income  eligibility,  female  college-bound  students  are  accorded  / 

y  * 
treatment  more  nearly  like  that  of  theirSq^le  counterparts.    The  only  other 

significant  exception  to  this  pattern  of  sex-stereotyping  arises  in  the 

presence  of  federal  projects,  specifically  funded  to  counsel  -young  women  as 

to  their  opportunities  in  traditionally  male  fields. 

reccnnend  that  the  prevalence  of  sex-stereotyping  in  YETP  career  counseling 
be  reviewed  and  redressed  in  clear  regulatory  Jterms.    Discretionary  funding  of 
demonstration  projects  an3  structured  fiscal  incentives  for  operators  of  regulaf^ 
formula- funded  programs  could  be  used  to  support  such  a  federal  initiative. 


mcy. 
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Income  Eligibility  Criteria 

YETP's  incane  eligibility  requirements  established  by  the  CBEA  legislation 
as,  85%  of  the  Lower  Living  Standard/  are  strictly  adhered  to  and  closely 
nonitpred  by  LEA  program  operators.    Informkl  assessments  undertaken  the 
Councils  urban  school  systens  indicate  tha£  their  allocation  of.^pTP  funds 
allows  than  to  serve  only  a  fraction  of  those  eligible  under  the  current 
guidelines/  Noptheiess*  concern  is  frequently  expressed  as  to  the  severity 
-o£-tbe  program's  income  requirements* 

Iii  the  first  instance,  the  relatively  higher  cost  of  living  in  urban  areas, 
when  ccnjploi^dtlv  an  inflation  rate  which  exceeds  annual  adjustments  to  the 
Lower  Living  Standard,  works  to  push  urban  YETP  populations  dangerously  close 
to  welfare  levels  •    A  homogenous  program  enrollment  of  teens  from  public  ^ 
assistance  families  clearly  works  to  the  detriment  of  JfETP's  social  objectives,  ' 
Incorporating  urban  and  accurate  inflation  factors  into  the  income  guidelines 

would  serve  to  ameliorate  the  problem*  \ 

*  » 

.1 

Secondly,  program  administrators  are  aware  of  large  numbers  of  students,  in 
great  need  of  YETP  services  and  in  a  position  to  benefit  significantly  fran 
than,  whose  family  income  places  them  just  out  of  reach  of  the  program.  While 
the  law  does  permit  that  10%  of  a  program's  funds  be  used  to  enroll  "non-income 
eligible"  students,  the  research  design  stipulation  attached  to  their  enrollment 
acts 'as  a  disincentive  to  such  recruitment  efforts.    Three  recommendations 
frequently  offered  by  program  operators  to  redress  this  problem  are:  1)  a  10% 
general  enrollment  of  non-income  eligible  students?    2)  a  10%  enrollment  of  - 
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economically  disadvantaged  students  who  do  not  precisely  meet  the  program' s 
income  guidelines;  but  manifest  some  special  employability  handicap;    and-  3) 
an>  allowed/ 10%  variance  in  the'  certified  income  levekofyjprogram  participants 
taken  as  a' group*,  .  * 


.      -5  * 
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Work-  Site  Development 


Program  worksites  are  generally  carefully  developed  to  insure  that  they  <^e 
vrall-supery^sed.    Nearly  all  programs  have  iirplement^d  sane  system  of^txaining 
agxeemerf£s  to  secure  camiitments  from  employers  as  to  the  experiences  they 
will  provide  program  participants.    At  a  minimum,  program 'placements  provide 
job-readiness  experiences"  for  students  —  suggesting  to  them  the  types  of  - 
responsibilities  and  skills  holding  a  job  entails.    In  some"  systems  consider- 
able  attention  is  'devoted  to  structuring  YETP's  work  experience  to  allow  for 
task  rotation  and  job  sampling,  and  hence  some  degree  of  career  exploration. 
In  nearly  all  programs,' work  experiences ,are  correlated  with  any  career 
preferences  expressed  or  .aptitudes  demonstrated  by  students.    Most  YETP 
job  sites,  however,  demand  only  low,  entry-level  skills  and  are  selected 
prjjrarily  to  improve  participant1  s  self-concept,  confidence,  and  attitude. 
Consequently,  -job  sites  tend  to  be  located  in  familiar  settings  (schools, 
day  care  centers,  and  hospitals)  in  close  proximity  to  students1  neighbor- 
'    hoods  rather  than  in  unfamiliar  dbwnticwn  locations.    Supervisors  are 

generally' chosen  for  the  guidance  and  support  they  can  provide  their  charges. 
There' are  j^sd^^'YETP  programs  whose  placements  differ  significantly 
from  this  pattern,  demanding  skills  ranging  up  to  those  of  preprofessional 
internships,  JJhese  tend,  however,  to  be  those  which  recruit  participants 
solely  on  the  basis  of /ffiTP  income  eligibility  criteria  (rather  than  in 
terms  of  attitudinal  need) ,  arid  ^therefore  serve  iarge  numbers  of  vocational 
and  college-bound  students  whose 'attitudes,  skills,  and  prior  experiences 
equip  them  for  a  more  sophisticated  work  experience. 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  low  level  of  skills  demanded  of 
most  YEIP  participants  is  in  accurate  reflection  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
students  t^ie  program  serves;  or  whether  it, in  fact  represents  an  under-  * 
estimation  of  their  potential.    In  any  case,  program  operators  are  almost 
,  without  exception  constrained  in  job  development  activities  to  the  public 
and  private  non-profit  sectors,  and  this  in  itself  limits  the- options  for 
YETP  students.    Side  by  side  with  regular  cooperative  education  programs 
which  place  students  in  regular  part-time  private  sector  employment,  YETP 
worksite  development  does  seem  quite  con  trained. 

YETP  regulations  do  permit  two  types  of  program  activities  in  the  private 
sector.    However,  both  are  considerably  more  complex  to  administer  than  is 
regular  public  sector  work  experience;    and  the  additional  staff  time 
(and  hence  overhead  cost?)  required  acts  as  a  disincentive  to  their  devel- 
qpment,  even  when  prims  sponsor  pressure  does  not.    In  a  few  instances, 
on-the-job  training  conponents  have  been  instituted  for  small  groups  of 
program  enrollee3.    On-the-job  training  involves  developing  individualized 
training  plans  with  private  sector  enployers;    the  employers  pay 
participant  wages  on  the  stipulation  that  they  will  be  reimbursed  50%  of 

the  cost  upon  compliance  with  the  agreement.    Another  private,  sector  option, 

v 

the  .Vocational  Exploration  *  Program,  is  more  infrequently  implemented. 
VEP  allows  participants  to  work  in  the^private  sector  on  a  fully- 
subsidized  basis  provided, £hat  they  "shadow11  regular  employees,  engaging  in 
v hands  on"  t  experience  at  a  minijnam.    ^s  implemented  the  VEP  program  usually  \ 
requires  a  ^specially  constructed  curriculum  and  the  rotation  df  work  site 
assignments,         .  ^  * 

Aware  of  the  political  factors  militating  against  a  full-scale  expansion  of 

CEIft  youth  programs  into  the  private  sector,  We  submit  ,that  a  limited  development 

r>22  ™    .      •  ' 


of  private  'sector  resources  for  the  YETP  programs  is  in  fact  feasible,  and 
would  immeasurably  benefit  the  program.    As  currently  drafted,  the  regulations 
'outlining  the  Vocational  Exploration  Program  and  Qn-the-Job-  Training  present 
options  at  once  procedurally  complex  and  technically  ambiguous,  and  hence  deter 
both  prine  sponsors?  and  USAs   from  utilizing  than.    COT  requires  the  drafting 
'of  contractual/^tkining  agreements  with  individual  employers,  artf  the  development 
of  separate  accounting  and  payroll  systems  bp  reimburse  employers  for  the  program 
50%  share  of  training  costs.    With  a  100%  training,  subsidy,  VEP  sidesteps  the 
legal  ^rd  fiscal  oljstacles  inherent  in  the  administration  of  an  OJT  component, 
but  requires  instead  a  disproportionate  investment  of  staff  time  in  the 
development  of  the'  required  individualized  training  agreements,  the  monitoring 

of  worksites  (for  purposes  of  program  compliance  rather  thah  participant  counsel- 

f  * 
ing) ,  and  the  individual  Curricular  adjustments  required  in  most  cases  by  prime 

sponsors  to.  compliment  worksite  activities.  m 


In  a  f^pjisUmces  where  such  private  sector  components  have  been  implemented, 
outccfTES  are  remarkable.  ^  Employers  are  sensitized  to  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  students  whom  they  otherwise  would  have  never  considered  hiring.  Union 
representatives,  initially  suspicious  of  the  YETP  participants,  end  by  "adopting" 
them,  and  in  many  instances  sponsoring  them  through  apprenticeship  .programs    *  t 
after  ^feduation.   And  most  importantly,  students  placed  in  the  private  sector 
are  hired  at  a  rate  several  times  higher  than  their  YETP  peers  in  the  public 
sector,  tgut,  several  times  more  YETP  staff  time  is  utilized  to  place*  and 
maintain  students  in  YETP  private  sector  sites,  than  .is  used  to  place  their  f 
in  the  public  sector. 

A  "  . 

We  Wild  strongly  recxxmend  that  the  VEP  option  be 'reviewed  and  clarified  to 
provide  program  operators  options  that  they  can  efficiently  administer,  and 
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administer  without  fear  of  legal  reprisal.    VEP's  current  curricular  "require- 

6 

merits  are  simply  too  complicated  to  implement  given  the  student-to-staff 

ratio  maintained  ±jy  most  programs.    The  training  agreements  wMch  VEP  requires 

(to  insure  the  limited  participation  of  students  in  profit-making  activities) 

is  actually  in  practice  a  valuable  exercise  for  work  site  development  in  both  . 

the  public  and  private  sectors,  so  long  as  it  is  not  overly  specific  in'  its 

f 

demands.    A  siirple  training  agreement  specifying  the  phases  of  business, activity 
to  be  explored  (work-observation)  at  a  given  site,  .and' the  related  skills  to  be 
mastered  (work-participation)^could_be  used  to  place  students  in  the  private 
sector  in  a'  fashion  in  which  they  would  present  neither  a  subsidy  to  the 
employers  nor  a  threat  to  the  unions  involved.    Moreover,  the  VEP  option  could 
be'limited  to  a  maximum  of  one-third  of  a  given  program'  sparticipants  (for 
instance,  those  closest  to  high  school  graduation)  so  ai  to  maintain  a  pre- 
dominantly publicjsector  cast  to  the  program  nationally. 
»  \ 

COT  on  the  other  hand,  presents  such  technical,  legal  and  fiscal  problems  in 
its  administration,  that  it  is  only  feasible  where  small  numbers  of  youth  are 
concerned.    We  would  suggest  an  alternative  to  the  contractual  training  agreement, 
one  whickt  would  be  more  feasible  for  the  urban  school-sized  program  to  operate. 
If  efficiently  administered,  the  tax  credit  concept  provides  «a  much  simpler 
arrangement  for  sharing  wage  costs  with  private  septor/employers  than  dc^s  OJT's 
direct  reimbursement  format.    Training  agreements,  developed  and  monitored  by 
VBTP  staff  could  be. used  to  certify  employers  of  YETP  students  for  a  tax 
equal  to  50%  of  wage  costs,  like  that  offered  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  for 
employers  of  school-certified  cooperative  education  students,  and  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  18-24.  .  " 
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YETP  Ocxmseling 


The  counseling  provided  for  in  most  of  the  in-school  YETP  programs  ranges  in 
degree  and  kind,  but  is  frequently  pointed  to  as  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  the  intervention  after  the  wages  themselves.  Given  the  severe  shortage  of 
counselors  in  most  urban  school  systems,  the  additional  staff  funded  by  YETP 
is  in  a  position  to  provide  program  participants  personal  attention  they  are 
oftfen  in  severe  need  of,  but  have  never  before  received. 

Pressure  on  program  operators  to  keep  overhead  to  a  minimum  frequently  * 

C 

necessitates  the  hiring  of  young  paraprofessionals  to, counsel  YETP  participants, 

«« 

rather  than  regular  LEA  guidance  or  teaching  personnel.    The  paraprofessionals 
^are  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  school  system  itself,  but 
otherwise  seem  quite  capable  of  the  task  before  them.    At  issue  is  not- highly 
technical  occupational  forecasting,  but  in  most  cases  fraternal  counseling. 
While  the  counselors  discuss  the  work  experience  with  students  and  provide 
them  with  information  as  to  educational  aid  career  choices,  their  most  significant 
role  involves  building  participants*  self-confidence,  helping  them  articulate 
interests  and  aspirations;  and  asking  them  to  begin  planning  for  themselves. 

A  significant  resource  overlooked  in  the  YETP  counseling  process,  hoover,  is 
«  *  •  • 

the* parents  of  the  student  participants.    While  parents  are  contacted  for 

^pirposes  of  establishing  student  income  eligibility  and  for  punative^action 

associated  with  poor  program  attendance,,  they  are  rarely  engaged  in  a  positive 

manner  for  the  support  they  may  provide  participants  in  pursuing  their  career 

plans.    Program  models  for  parental  involvement  in  YETP  need  to  be  investigated, 

the  findings  disseminated  to  sponsorships,  and  Support  provided  for  their 

irrplementation.    '  ^ 
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j  Curriculum- 

A  number  of  school-based  YETP  programs  have  sponsored  the  development  of 
specialized  curricula  to  meet  the  assessed  needs  of  their  participants.!  To 
an  inpressive  degree 'the  classroom  activities  have  elicited  the  enthusiastic 
participation  of  enrbllees.    Ohe  information  on  job  application,  work- 
relations,  career  planning,  and  handling  such  necessities  as  taxes,  credit 
shopping,  and  voter  'registration  is  clearly  of  particular  concern"  to  students; 
and  its  instruction  provides  a  good  opportunity  to  improve  participant 
language  and  math  skills.    Moreover,  the  YETP  classroom'  experience  seems  to 
provide  an  effective  demonstration  of  the  relation  between  education  and 
employment,  translating  students  interest  in  their  YBTP  work  experience  into 
a  new  perspective  on  the  .significance  of  their  school  performance.   -  /* 

Itoe  challenge,  then,  would  seem  to  lie  in  institutionalizing  these  curricular 
innovations  so  that  their  benefits  can  be  extended  to  a"NLarger  population. 
Where  regular  teaching  staff  is  employed  to  provide  YETP  instruction,  this  * 
is  happening  on  an  informal  basis.    Needed,  however,  is  an  organized  curriculum 
infusion  effort.    Specifically,  eea  administrators  responsible  for  system- 
wide  curriculum  and  instruction  need  to  meet  with  YETP  staff  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  program's  achievements  and  its  potential  benefits  for  the  ' 
general  school  population. 
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•--  •  academic  Credit  Vs.  Academic  Competency 

*  '  '  ' 

Hie  issue  of  awarding  academic  credit  for  work  experience,  while  hotly   •  . 

debated  in  many  comrtunities,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  major  issue  for  large 

urban  school  systems,  where  the  practice  of  awarding  school  credit  for 

experiential  learning  is  well  established.    Debate  therefore  has  tended  to 

involve  the  nuniber  of  credits  to  be  awarded  for  YETP  participation  and  the 

conditions  attached  to  their  award.   One  academic  credit  issue  hasjjten 

provided  schools  leverage  with  prime  sponsors  hesitant  to  camrit  program 

resources  to  the  development  of  a  YETP  classroom  curriculum.   The  interest 

of  prime  sponsors  in  the  award  of  credit  for  work  experience  has  in  turn 

-spurred  schools  to  reexamine  their  own  accredation  policies  and  to  consider 

arrangements  such  .as  the  award  of  credit  for  established  ccmpetencies.  Tn^ 

most  serious  objection  raised  to  the  work  experience  credit  is  that  it  is 

_  \ 
Offered  as  a  substitute  for  basic  skills  training  to  .just  those  students  who 


can  least  afford'  it.   Such  an  objection  is  generally  countered  with  the 
(reasonable)  argument  that-  the  reduction  in  class  time  which  program 

participation  exacts  is  balanced  by  thejjains  in  academic  and  career  motivation 

c 

which  it  produces. 

However,  the  relation  of  employment  and  basic  skills  cotpetency. takes  on  a  new  ^ 
dimension  in  light  of  the  growing  use  of  high  school  exit  exams.   Without  an 
active  ocrtmitment  to  academic  cxxnpetencies,  Ws-practice  of  awarding  academic 
credits,  for  work  experience  is  orta  collision  course  with  that  of  the  minimum 
competency  exam.   Youth  employnent  prograrmdng  .which  exhorts  students  to  remain  - 
in  school  and  awards  them  credit  toward  graduation  without  sufficient  attention 
■    to  mastery  of  reading  and  math  skills  will  in  the  near  future  produce  high  school 
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graduates  without  diploras  -  but  with  certificates  of  completion,  degrees 
which  will  ertectively  nark  them  as  functional  illiterates  ' 

\ 

Given  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  exit  exam -  (nineteen  of  the  Council's 
twenty-eight  urban  school  systems  will  have  than  by  the  early  1980s),  immediate 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  role  of  basic  skills  training  in  YEE? 
programming.   YZTP  \*>rk  experience  has  already  detionstrated  its  ability  to 
improve  students'  school  attendance  and  activation;   YETP's  job-readiness" 
classes  provide"  an  effective  context  taW  to  teach  "business"  English  and 
math.-   Federal  leadership  is  now  required  to  insure  that  YEIP^programs  and 
basic  skills  .remedial  efforts- be  closely  coordinated  at  the  lL^ level. 
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*  Post-grogram  Placement/Follcw-Up  v* 


lb  date  .insufficient  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  development  of 
effective  transition  services  for  clients  leaving  YETP  programs.  Prime 
sponsors  are  by  and  large  concerned  with  noiitoring  the  delivery  of  regular 
program  services;    few  have  funded  extensive  placement  efforts  to  serve  the 
program  graduate.    This  lack  of  concern  is  reflected  in  the  design  of 
school-based  programs ,  which  tend'  to  offer  little  organized  support  to 
students  once  they  leave  the  program  and  begin  looking  for  unsubsidized 
enployitent.    In  some  instances  prime  sponsors  and  I£As  have  negotiated 
positive  termination  rates  (post  program  placement  into  full  tirge  employ- 
nent,  post-secondary  education,  or  training)  of  60%  -  80%;    but  such 
programs  do  not  include  funded  staff  to  assist  students  in  their  job- 
search  efforts.    Consequently,  the  positive  termination  figures  reflect 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  experiences  of  students  who  plan  to  continue 
their  education,  and  the  non-positive  termination  figures  reflect  the 
experiences  of  those ,/who  must  or  have  chosen  to  seek  work.    In  many  instances, 
the  negotiated  termination  tates  are  unrealistipally  high  for  the  population 
the  programs  should  be  serving,  and  consequently  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  program  operators  to  recruit  selectively  for  "successful" 
students. 


It  is  imperative  that  more  YETP  staff  (and  hence  dollar)  resources  be 
directed  to  post-program  placement  efforts.    Job- search  and  continued  counseling 
support  must  be  provided  to  participants  after  program  graduation  to  insure 
that  YEXP's  gains  in  enploy ability  skills  are  translated  into  actual  employ- 
ment  opportunities.  .  " 

A  source  of  full-time  staff  support  would  clSdriy  assist  students  on  their 
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-  job-search  efforts.    YETP  staff  are  particularly  suited  to  the_^ask,  as 
tney  are  in  a  good  position  to  educate 'potential  employers  both  as  to  the 
'experiences  and  training  a  jiffiTP  graduate  will^bring  to  the  job  and  as  to 
the  fiscal  advantages  available  to  the  employer  hiring  him.    The  eligibility 
of  employers  hiring  YETP  graduates  for  substantial  tax  credits  (Targeted  Job 
Tax  Credits,  The  Revenue  Act  of  1978)  is  law;  it  is  ixpt,  however,  oemron 
knowledge.  1 

Nor  it  the  initial  placenent  sufficient.    YETP  graduates  should  be  provided 
a  counseling  resource  to  which  they  can  subsequently  return  for  job  mainte- 
nance and  renewed  job-search  support.  .  The  rapport  which  most  participants 
develop  with  YETP  counselors  insures  their  willingness  to  make  use  of  such 
services;  it  is  .up  to  the  'programs  to  provide  .then..   TtTbe  sure,  costs' per  - 
participant  increase  with  such  on-going  services;  but  if  YETP  is  to  be 
truly  effective  in  attaining  its  goal  of  participant  self-sufficiency,  it 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price.    Post-program  placements,  and  not  program 
.compliance,  should  be  the  yardstick  used  to  measure  YETP  success. 

Beginning  this  year,  the.new  TITLE  VII  Private  Industry  Councils  will  be 
operative.    Their  relation  to  CETA  youth  programming  has  yet  to  be 
articulated.    A  crucial  role  which  they  could  well  fill  would  be  that  of 
marshalling  ccxmunity  private  sector  resources  to  meet  YETP  youth  as^they 
graduate  from  school. 

*  % 

•  *         '  V 
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Participant  Outcomes 

Nearly  all  in-school  YETP  programs  report  impressive  gains  in  participant 
school  attendance  patterns.    Attendance  during  program  participation  tends 
to  average  80%-90%  for  students  viho,  prior  to  YETP  enrollment,  attended  school 
only  infrequently.    In  those  programs  vjhere  pre-and  post-testing  of  specific 
attitude  and  job  performance  criteria  is  undertaken,  YETP  participation  has 
'been  shown  to  improve  self-confidence,  initiative,  and  the  ability -to  relate 
^£to  authority  figures.    Anecdotal  reports  by  work  supervisors,  teachers,  and 
counselors  consistently  point  to  significant  gains  in  self-concept  and 
notivation;    and  school  and  wsrk  performance  shows  marked  improvement.  Job- 
readiness  and  career  awareness  seems  to  improve  significantly  with  program 
participation". 

* 

YETP,  then,  seems  to  be  a  success  as  a  pre-employment  experience,  building 
^the  attitudes  and  awareness  necessary  for  entry-level  emplojjnent.    What  the 
programs  do  not  seem  to  do  on  any  consistent  basis  is  to  build  specific 
saleable  skills,  nor  secure  actual,  non-subsidized  employment  for  students. 
To  improve  program  performance  in  these  areas  will  require  (1)  better 
coordination  of  program  services  with  the  schools1  existing  vocational 
education  resources  (2)  funding  for  full-time  YETP  staff  to  assist  students 
with  tl)e  transition  from  YETP  to  unsubsidized  employment.    Key  to  the  program's 
success,  however,  is  the  support  of  private  sector  labor  and  management 
interests.    Fiscal  Incentive  and  political  siiasion  strategies  must  be  developed 
at  the  national  and ^local  levels  for  the  program's  gains  in  youth  employ- 
ability  to  be  translated  into  actual'  youth  employment  opportunities. 
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Institutional  Coardination* 
* 

The  YEEPA  legislation  directs  prime  sponsors  to  coordinate  corminity  youth 
employirent  efforts  through  its  planniiKj^pnd  funding  Allocation  functions. 
As  sponsorships  are  most  frequently  local,  municipal,  or  county  governments, 
they  are  necessarily  subject  to  pressures  which  tend  to  politicize  rather 
than  ratic^alize  thfe  planning  and  "funding  processes.    In  large  city  situations, 
the  visibility  of  government  and  Jdfe^tight  organization  of  political 
constituen^es^gjjbjr^ts  the  funding  process  to  virtually  insurriountable 
pressures.    YEDPA  subcontracts  ate  parceled  out  to  satisfy  various  voting  . 
blocs,  with  little  attention  devoted  to  avoiding  diplication  of  effort, 
buildirjg  economies  of  scale,  or  maximizing  upon  existing  institutional 
capabilities.    The  result  is  a  multiplicity  of  programs  with  little  di^logtie 
among  them.    And  without  leadership  or  fiscal  incentive  to  collaborate, 
carpeting  institutional  interests,  having  rb  tradition  of  cooperation, 
are  naturally  disinclined  to  build  one.  / 

Exceptions  to  this  pattern  seem  to  reflect  local  political  conditions  and 

traditional  institutional  relations.    Where  LEAs  are  political  subdivisions 

of  city  government,  coordinated  city-school  efforts  are  .naturally  stronger; 

.  L 

anql  leadership  from  the  prime  sponsor  is  more  likely  to  produce  joint  efforts  or 
the  part  of  schools  and  other  community  interests.    Where  city  and  school  staff 
turnover  is  low,  institutional  alliances,  developed  to  implement  prior  federal 
youth  employment  initiatives,  may  form  the  basis  for  the  new  YEDPA  prograiWng 
efforts.    The  presence  of  an  administrator  with  educational  expedience  in  a 
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sponsorship  or  union  leadership  position  tends  'to  facilitate  cooperative 
•efforts  with  the  LEA.   And  those  LEAs  with  strong  vocational  programming 
and  good  labor  and  management  representation  on  their  vocational  advisory 
^  councils  tend- naturally  to  .generate  private  sector  resources  for  YETP  career 
exploratory  experiences. 

'  ■  /    : '  • 

But  local  collaborative  initiatives,  while  emerging,  are  still  rare.  Urban 
YETP  programs  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  be  independently  operated.    The  issue 
of  out-of-school  youth  is  a  case  in  point.    Urban  school  systems,  how  almost 
uniformly  sustainihg^declining  enrollments,  steadily  close  buildings  and- 
release  staff.    With  proper  funding  they  are  equipped  to  provide  cost- 
effective,  professional  academic  and  vocational  instruction  to  returning 
J  df^op-outs  in  large  -  numbers.    Ccnrijunity-based  organizations  and  the  national, 
volunteer  youth  services  frequently  ^ck  the  staff,  facilities,  expertise  1 
and  accreditation  to  provide  for  their  clients*  academic  and  occupational' 
training  needs.    But  these  same  corntmity  groups  are  in  a  much  better  position 
to  provide  effective  recruitment  and  counseling  than  are  the  schools.    And  yet, 
in  city1  after  city,  LEAs  and  CBOs  are  funded  to  provide  separate  programming; 
and 'neither  knows  what  the  other,  is  doing. *  The  result  is  more  expensive  and 
less  effective  YETP  programming.    Similarly,  the  competition  among  schools, 
CBO's  and  community  colleges  to  win  funds  for  their  various  client  populations 
results  in  a  diversity  of  programming,  when  coordination  would  provide  YETP 
services  of  enormous  benefit  to  the -over-aged  drop-out  with  good  reading  and 
math  skills.  \ 

Improved  youth  programming  requires  that  the  highly  politicized  condition  of 
the  prime  sponsor  delivery  system  toe  confronted?  substantial  fiscal  incentives 
must  be  provided  for  sponsorships  to  promote  coordination  and  for  competing 


institutions  to  collaborate.  *    -  - 

This  atmosphere  of  institutional  rivalry  conditions  relations  between  city 
manpower  and  .educators  as  well., '  The  city-school  relationship      furtEhe^  * 
aggravated  by  its  inequity.  "  The  city  has  authority  o^er  the  disbursement 
of*YEDPA  funds;  the  schools  not  only  have  no  authority,  'but  have  no  pojJ^ticai 
(constituent)  leverage  with  which  to  negotiate.    The  development  of  LEA  prime 
sponsor  agreements  most  frequently  reflects  jus£  that,  institutional  ^equity. 
Urban  LEA  agreements  rarely  exceed* the  legal  nvuiiraum  set  aside  of  22%  and  tend 
to  embody  manpower  dispositions  as  to  prpgram  design  and  staffing/  Only 
m  inf^bquently  is  an  attempt  made  to  solicit  the  advice  of  educational  leader- 
,  ship  in  program  planning.    More  frequency,  the  negotiations  process  produces 

•  * 

a  considerable  degree  of  counterproductive  institutional  friction.      *  - 

.     *  .      *  0  -  '  *  • 

^The  effect  on  urban  in- school  YETP  programming  is  detrirten.t^Wx)th  in  the 

shorthand  ldng  re©*    Pressures  to  hire  less , costly  non-crederitialed  staff/ 

'  i >   't  fa  ' 

intense  monitoring  and  changing  reporting  requirernent^fe  iirpositions  of 

decisatons  as  to  program  content  and  services  are  the  Jsjpn,  and  all 


to  isolate  YETP*  programs  within  the  parent  school  system.    The  problem  is 

oaripounded  by  the.  differential,  in  C^TA  arid  {school  calendars  which  insures 

YETP's  exclusion  from  system  wide  planning  efforts,  and  by  the  lew  levels  of 

program'  funding  which  insure  YETPrs  lew  priority  t  to  superintendents  and 

.board  members  coping  with  budget  planning  exercises  involving  hundreds  of 

* 

millions  of  dollars.    In  consequence,  the  programs  are  less  than  optimally 
coordinated  with  other  school  services.    The  development  okasupplemental 


vocational  and  counseling  services  for  YETP  participants  new  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  professional  contacts  and  political  *accumen  of  the 


individuals  designated  to  run  the  programs,  rather  than  any  systematic  plan. 

In  short,-  the  failure  to  'engage  top-devel  adm&iistrators  in  program  planning 

and  to  utilize  regular*  academic  and  vocational  personnel  to  staff  the  programs 

militates  against  their  institutionalization  —  'denying  the  programs  access 

to  system-wide  resources  and  denying  students  ineligible  or  unable  to  par- 

ticipate  in  them  access  to  their  curricular  and  counseling  innovations. 

« 

*,  • 
Clearly,  attention  needs  to,  be  given  to  restructuring  the  prime  sponsor- 

LEA  relation  on  more  equal  terms  —  to  mor£  positively  and  extensively  engage 

educational  leadership  and  lay  in  you£$  employmant  efforts.  Responding 

to  this  concern,  sources  within  .the  labor  jcxxmunity  have  suggested  redirecting 

LEA  funding  through  the  states.    Urban  educators,  however,  are  less  than 

synpathetic  to  the  suggestion.    The  SEAs  have  proven  historically  unresponsive 

'to  the*  needs  of  city  sc^oolsW^TVEA  funding  patterns  will  amply  illustrate. 

"  Despite  the  high  concentration  of  unemployed  teens  in  the  nation's  cities 

and  the  higher  cost  of  serving  them,  state  vocational  funding  continues  to  * 

 _s  * 

flew  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  urban  and  suburban  systems,  if  not  to  favor  the 
latter.    In  the  conviction  that  YETP  prograirming  should  resnllri  local  in  thrust, 
city  schools  would  choose  to  work  with  city  government,  with  whan  at  least 
'~§iey  share  a  cannon  socio- econany"',  than  rely  upon  the  states. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  recenrnend  1)  tljat  consideration  be  given  to 
increasing  the  LEA  set-aside  to  at  least  40%  (a  political  initiative  unfeasible 
for  individual  urban  sponsorships)  and  2)  that  schools  be  directly  funded  with 
autonomy  to  design  their  cwn  programming,  subject' to  cannon  YETP  regulations 
and  the  scrutiny  of  prime  sponsor  monitoring.    All  funding  in  excess  of  the 
set-aside  would-be  sought  in  the5  competative  grants  process  currently  in  place. 
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High  teenage  unenplqyment  will  continue  to  plague  the  nation  for  years  to 
cans.   Any  resolution  to  the  youth  unemployment  problem  clearly  fttust  involve 
the  private  sector;  but  progress  on  that  front  will  require  the  combined 
efforts,  expertise,  and  resources  of  the  education  and  manpower  communities. 

The  cqprnon  cause  which  should  unite  education  and  manpower,  as  well  as  the 
institutional  differences,  which  continue  to  divide  than,  are  easily  recounted. 
More  difficult  to  articulate  are  the  terms  of  an  education-manpower  alliance 
persuasive  enough  to  elicit  „a  camdtment  fran  private  sector  interests. 
Experience  with  the  new  CElA  youth  programs,  however,  points  clearly  to  at 
least  one  requirement:    the  relation  must  tje  one  of  equals. 

Insofar  as  the  barriers  to*youth  employment  are  social,  combined  institutional 
talents  are  required  to  provide  teens  with  the  attitudinal,  academic,  and 
occupational  corpetencies  needed  to  face,  the  job  retrket.    Insofar  as  the 
barriers  are  political,  combined  institcrttonal  suasion  is  required  to  create 
the  climate  for  local  change.    To  rise  to  this  challenge,  we  sufcmit,  requires 
an  education-manpower  partnership  of  institutional  equals.    Only  when 
education  and  manpower  leadership  come  together  on  common  footing,  to  explore 
the  probleto  and  together      design  strategies  to  meet  it,  will  they  be  in  a 
position  to  effect  social  change  of  the  dimension  needed  to  confront  the 
youth  employment -  problem.. 
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PREFACE 


During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  of. 1979  the  Office  of 

Career  Education  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  convened  10  regional 

conferences  for  educators  and  CETA  personnel  who  share  responsibility 

for  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs.    The  conferences  were  to 

« 

address  programs  for  in-school  youth  who  qualify  for  participation 
under  provisions  of  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects 
Act  of  1977,  now  Title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  Amendments  of  1978.  A 

Kirschner  'Associates,  Inc.,  was  awarded  a  contract  to  conduct  « 
the  conferences  and  to  prepare  this  report.    The  regional  conferences 
were  intended  to  illutoinate  and  to  help  interpret  what  was  being  learned 
from  three  other  parts  of  a  comprehensive  examination  of  CETA/I*EA  colla- 
boration that  Kirschner  Associates  was  carrying  out  for  the  Office  of 
Career  Education.    The  three  other  parts  are: 

•  a  report  based  upon  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  agreements^ 

tf     between  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  and  local  educational  agencies, 
a  'survey  largely  carried  out  \mder  the  direction  of  the  state 
coordinators  of  career  education; 

•  fifteen  fcini-conf erences  at  each  of  which  five  representatives 
of  CETA^prime  sponsors  and  their  five  counterparts  from  the 
school  systems  shared  their  experiences  in  dealing  with  the 
agreements  they  had  reached  together; 

•  nine  site' visits  to  programs  that  had  been  cited  as  exem- 
plifying in  some  way  the  collaboration  that  was  to  be  sought 
between  a  CETA  pr'ime  sponsor  and)  a  school  system.    These  were 

■  projects  that  were  also  thought  to  illustrate  both  tfie  *benef i 
that  CETA  programs  were  deriving  from  existing  programs  of 
career  education  and  also  the  ways  in  which  CETA  funds  could 
used  to  enhance  career  education. 


A  meeting  to  plan  the  regional  conferences  was  held  *n  Washington  on 
February  26,  1979.    The ^twenty-one  people  listed  JLn  Appendix  B  agreed 
upon  place/  format,  agenda  and  categories  of  invitees  for  10  regional 
meetings  to  be  held  in  June,  July  and  early  August  of  1979*    The  topics 
to  be  discussed  reflected  the  reconuaendatrons  of  the  persons  who  attended 
the  15  mini-conferences  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Career  Education  for 
CETA  personnel  and  &heir  counterparts  iif  education*    The  topics  chosen 
were  those  that  had  been  selected  as  issues  of  highest  priority  by  the 
mini-conference  participants.    Appendix  C  describes  the  method  by  which 
the  topics  were  chosen  and  the  recommendations  for  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  regional  conferences.    A  complete  list  of  the  persons,  who 
attended  the  regional  conferences  is  presented  in  Appendix  D. 

■    The  regional  conferences  were  held  in  Boston  oh  June  1  and  2,  1979, 
in  Dallas  on  June  7  and  8,  in  Atlanta  on  June  14  and  15,  in  New  York  on 
June  22  and  23,  in  Philadelphia  on  June  28  and  29,  in  Kansas  City  on  July 
-5  and  6,  in  Seattle  on  July  19  and  20,  in  San  Francisco  on  July  23  and  24, 
in  Chicago, gp,  July  26  ^nd  27,  .and  in  Deoyer  on  August  2  an<d  3. 

Four  groups  of  three  workshops  each  were  held  over  the  one  and 
one-half  day  periods.    Conferees  -could  attend  one  workshop  in  each  group. 
There  were  two  opportunities  to  attend  two  of  the  workshops;  one  was 
held  both  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  first 
day,  and  the  other f was  held  in  the  afternfcon  of  the  first  day  and  again 
in  the  morning  of  the  second.    The  two  repeated  workshops  had  these 
topics : 

•  Authority  dnd  Responsibility  in  LEA/Prime  Sponsor  Agreements  1 

•  Fitting  YETP  into  the  Education  System 

The  topics  of  other  eight  workshops  were: 

•  Understanding  LEA/CETA  Agreements  Under  YETP 

♦      •       YETP,  the  Private  Sector,  and  Community  Based  Organizations 
(CBOs) 
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•  Prime  Sponsors  and  LEAs  -  Differences  in  Philosophy  and  Goals 

•  ,   Serving  Special\Populations  Under  YETP 

•  Resolving  fiscal)  Year  Differences  between  LEAs  and  CETA 

•  Work  Sites  and  Work  Site  Supervision  for  YETP  * 

•  Selling  YETP  to  Educators 

•  Evaluating  YETP  Programs 


the  conferences  had  tf&p  goals:  *** 

•  To  share  with  state  and  Ideal  career  education  coordinators 

and  with- CETA  prime  sponsor  staff  some  general  information  and 

specific  methods-  for  joining  career  education  and  YETP  to  the 

\  s 
advantage  of  both. 

•  To  initiate  cooperation  between  state  and  local  career  education 
coordinators  and.  CETA  prime -sponsor  staff  in  developing  and  \^ 
carrying  out  YETP  in-school  programs  which  share  the  goals  of 
career  education* 

Invitations  to-  the  conferences  were  issued  to  the  Chief  State  School 

j 

^Officer  and  to  the  State  Coordinator  of  Career  Education  of  each  state* 
The  State  Coordinator  of  Career  Education  was  asked  to  send  an  invitation 
to  the  superintendent  of  each  school  district  within  the  state •  Kirschner 
Associates  sent  invitations "in  bulk  to  each  coordinator  and/  by  phone, 
made  arrangements  to  cover  the  cost  of  dialling* 

letters  detailing  the  nature  find  purpose  of  the  regional  conferences 
and  .encouraging  participation  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  and^  LEAs  were  sent 
to  tKe  Regional  Offices  of  the  Department, of  Labor ,  to  the  Regional 
Office  df  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  to  each  State  Employment 
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and  Training  Council,  along  with  a  request  that  these*  be.  widely  distrib- 
uted*   Conference  announcements  were  sent  to  educational  and  employment 
organizations  that  publish  a  newsletter  or  have  some  other  kind  of  infor- 
nation  dissemination  network  within  a  state •    Announcements  were  also 
sent  to  thb  persons  who  attended  the  mini-conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Career  Education* 

A  total  of  1485  persons  attended  the  10  conferences ,  or  an  average 

«  • 

of  149  persons  at  each  conference*      A  number  of  those  who  were  invited 
but  could  not  attend  have  requested  a  copy  of  this  report*    Those,  who 
came  did  so  at  their  own  expense  or  that  of  their  agencies* 

Participants  included  representatives  from  49  states:    499  LEA  career 
education  coordinators,  474  local  and  state  representatives  of  CETA,  62 
representatives  of  career  education  in  state  agencies,  and  225  represen- 
.  tatives  from  other  organizations  interested  in  YETP  programs*    In  addition 
to  the  1,260  participants,  225  observers  from  the  U*S*  Of fica  of  Education 
Chief  State  School  pfficers,  and  the  Department  of  Labot  were  present  tq 
observe  the  presentations  an&'  the  interaction  of  the  participants* 

Each  workshop  was  designed  to  begin  with  introductory  remarks  by  a. 
convener  followed  by  brief  presentations^ fcy  a  pai£  of  workshop  leaders, 
one  speaking -from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Local  Educational  Agency  (LEA) 
and  the  other  from  th&t  of  a  CETA  primeNgponsor* 

Each  workshop  presentation  and  discussion  was  tape  recorded 
--over  175  hours  of  recording  in  all.    The  tapes  provided  the 
information  from  which  the  reports  on  each  workshop  were  developed* 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  workshops  at  the  ten  Regional  Conferences  on  LEA/ CETA  Collabor- 
ation for"  Career  Education  under  YETP  have  brought:  to  light*i>oth  exem- 
plary ariii  farming  aspects  of  collaboration.    The  conferences  elicited 
information  and  highlighted  problems  that  other  examinations  of  collab- 
oration have  missed*    The  regional  conferences  complement  the  three  other 
components  of  a  four-part  examination  and  arfalysis  of  collaboration 
between  CETA  and  the  schools  and,  in  particular,  collaboration  that 
affects  career  education.^  The  Office  of  Career  Education  conceived  and 
carried  out  all  four  parts  of  the  project:    the  15  mini-conferences,  the 
48-state  survey  of  LEA/ CETA  agreements,  the  ten  regional  conferences,  and 
the  site  visits-* to  nine  projects  which  exemplified  collaboration. 

The  regional  conferences  were  intended  not  only  to  provide  an 
indication  of  the  state  of  CETA/LEA  collaboration  nationwide  but  also 
to  convey  to  the  conference  participants  information  that  would  enhance 
cooperation,  particularly  between  state  and  local  career  education 
coordinators  and  the  CETA  personnel  who  have  much  to  say  about  whether 
the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs  are  to  extend  career  education 
and  benefit  from  its  experieftce.    A  follow-up  study  of  the  perceptions  of 
10  percent  of  the  participants  and  of  designated  workshops  observers  , 
indicates  that  the  workshops,  to  £  remarkable  degree,  succeeded  in  con- 
veying  the  information  that  the  conference  participants  needed  in  order 

to  make  local  policy  decisions.   -The  workshops  also  'gathered  information 

i 

that  could  have!  profound  effect  on  policy  decisions  at  the  national 

level. 

#  * 
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In  aril  but  two-.of  the  workshops,  the  topic^juestions  that  were 
suggested  in  the  workshop . agendas  led  to  discussions  that  are  summarised 
in  the  workshop  report^.    The  report  of  Workshops  I  and  $  instead  present 
abbreviated  project  descriptions  with  numbered -notations -where  the 
presenter's  statements  bear  most  directly  on~the  topic  guestions. 

The  conferences  dealt  with  both  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
collaboration,  .as  the  workshop ^reports  that  follow  will  indicate .    The  _ 
summary  and  conclusions  section  which  follows  the  individual  workshop 
reports  emphasizes  the  problems  and  the  solutions  that  were  suggested  In . 
the  workshops .    It  develops  conclusions  that  are  based  not  only  on  the 
workshop  rqportaT but  also  on  material  fzrcm  the  three  other "parts  of  the 
Office  of- Career  Education  Project;  * 

The  regional  conferences  produced  ample ^evldenca  6t  tAe^coliabora- 

tion  between  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  state  and  local  educational  agencies 

\ 

that  is  sought  by  the  legislation.    The  conference ^gcljpsions  -pointed  up 
contradictions  in  the  intent  of  CETA  law  and  regulations ,  contradictions 
that  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  collaboration  to  carry  out  one 
purpose  of  the  Youth  Act  but,  because  of  limited  funds,  contravening 
another  purpose.    The  law  requires  (Sectiqn  436(a)(4))  assurances  that, 
4to  the  extent  feasible,  Youth  Employment  and.  Training  Progams  will  be  * 
coordinated  with  activities  conducted  under  the  Carepr  Education  Incen- 
tive  Act— that  is,  coordination  of  YETP  with  programs  that  would,  by 
making  career  ^iuca^ion  an  early  and  continuing  part  of  the  regular 

school  curriculum,  reduce  the  need  for  intensive  catch-up  programs  for 

y 

kpoor  youth  wi^en  they  reach  their  late  teens.    The  Youth  Act  also  is 

intended  to  foster  demonstrations  that  CETA  funds,  when  added  to  state 

» 

and  local  educational  fjmds,  can  produce  educational  alternatives  that 
will  give  youth  in  their  middle  teens  a  second  chance  at  the  educatipn 
they  need  \x>  get  started  in  society.. 
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In  the  reports  that  follow,  there  are  examples  where  collaboration 

leads  to  compromises  that  applar  fully  cor^sistentJ^with  both  the  letter* 

and  the  intent  of  the  law.    ThWe  'are  other  examples  where  CETA  and 

school  officials  ha^e  reached  agreements  that  appear  contrary  to  the 

intent  olS^the  law  and,  in  some  instances,  actually  contrary"  to  the  letter 

of  CETA  law  or  ^regulations.    The  conferences  help  therefore  to  identify 

changes  that  are  needed  in  the  present  law  and  regulations  or  the  need 

for  programs,  of  ^technical.  ^BBLgts^  m^Jl^]^9?^^  out  the  law#  r^ie 

regional  conferences,  *long  with  the  bindings  of  the  other  three  parts  of 

*»  *  \         .  ,  - 

the  Career  Education  project,  alsol  indicate  the  need  for  other  legislation 

that. will  give  greater  support,  in \ the  elementary  and  secondary  grades , 

to  youth  who  are  not  now  finding  direction  for  their  lives  nor  for  the 

careers  they  will  pursue. * 
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WORKSHOP  A 

UNDERSTANDING  LEA/CETA  AGRES1ENTS  UNDER  YETP 


IOTRODUCTION 


r 


The  Workshop  conveners  opened  the  sessions  by  citing  the  basic 
questions,  outlining:  the  procedures  for  responses  and  discussion,"  and 
evoking  contributions  from  presenters  and  participants  which  are  sum- 
£       marized  below*  ^ 

The  topic  questions  for  Works  top  A  tended  to  produce  responses 
predominated  by  examples,  experiences  ^md  critiques  of  CBTA  youth 
programs  and  other  employment  and  training  programs  •   -  The  responses 
~*  tended  not  to  directly  address  the  problems  of  developing  agreements 

nof  did  they  lead  to  resolution  of  troublesome  isades  involving  LZA/prime 
sponsor  agreements.    Pbr  example,  there  was  little  diafcussion  of  ways 
that  QETA  prime  sponsors  could,  ho  Id  LEAs  acoountable^r  individual 
educational  plariiT  or  for  certification  of  work  assignments  as  consisted* 
with  the  overall  education  .of  a  student •    Issues  of  specific  concern  to\ 
LEAs  in  agreements,  such  as  the  role  of  educators  in  CETA  Youth  Councils, 
methods  of  negotiating  for  22  percent  or  more  of  YETP  funds,  and  ensuring 
the  role  of  schools  in  providing  transition  services,  also  did  not 
receive  much  attention  from  conference  participants. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  discussion  in  Workshop  A  was  devoted  to 
clarifying  the  purpose  of  YETP*  in-school  programs  and  the  roles  of 
schools  and  prime  sponsors  for  those  participants  who  were  unfamiliar 
with  CETA  and  YETP*    Many  examples  of  program  designs  were  offered  as 
illustrations  of  vhat  can  be  done  under  YETP* 
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DISCUSSION  OP  THE  QUESTIONS 


1 .      WHAT  IS  CETA  AND  HCW  DOES  IT  WORK? 


The  'Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  authorizes 
and  funds  programs  of  training,  subsidized  employment,  job  placement,  and 
services  for  eligible  applicants.  Although  most %STA  funds  go  to  adults, 
the  focus  is  shifting  toward  youth.  In  the  words  of  the  Altuquerque  CETA 
director,  It  makes  more  sense  to  spend  money  on  youth  than  to  spend  it  on 
"the  same  adults  over  and  over  again." 


Yetp  is  part  of  a  larger  CETA  demonstration /program,  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA) ^enacted  in  1977.°  On 
the  one  hand,  noted  the  convener^ at  the  Boston  Conference,  YEDPA  reflects 
a  feeling  in  Congress  that  education  has  failed  to  .prepareSyouth  for  the 
v»rld  of  work.    On  the  other  hand^  as  the  CETA  presenter  at  the  Denver  - 
Conference^rcknowledged,  YE  TP  allows  CETA  prime  sponsors  .to  correct  the 
failings  of  previous  programs  which  tried  to  address  the  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem  without  input  from  education.    Several  participants  pointed 
out  that  earlier  CETA  youth  programs  fell  short  of  their  goals  because 
the  academic  needs  of  the  youth  wei^e  not  considered* 


The  intent  pf  CETA  is  to  provide  training  opportunities  to  anyone  _ — 
who  has^  experienced  difficulty  getting  employment  due  to  (1)  IaA  of 
training,  (2)  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  (3)  other  significant 
barriers  to  employment.    The  last  includes  the  economically  disad- 
.Vfcntaged,  you^iful  offenders,  minorities,  high  school  dropouts,  and 
Jeenage  parents.    For  YETP,  the  economically  disadvantaged  are  defined 
as  youth,  aged    14-21,  *ffcom  f amilies^earning  85  percent  or  less  of  the 
lower  living  standard  income  level  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.    (Other  CETA  youtl^programs  8*4^ a  different  income  eligibility- 
requirement.)  *  \ 
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nimum  of]2Q  percent  of  YE  TP  fundslaust  serve  in-school  youth 


'ams  that  are  dersigned  to  enhance 
an£  job  prospects.     CETA  prime  sponsors  and  local\education  agencies  (LEAs) 
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heir  career  opportunities 
alNeducation  ager 

must  enter  into  written  .agreements  to  carry  out  these  programs— 


2. 


The  legislation  and  regulations  for  YETP  specify  that  the  intent 
of  the  programs  is  to  prepare  both  in-school  youth  £nd  dropouts  for 
unsubsidized  employment.    Participants  noted  that  since  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  come  to  realiz^that  more  tJaan^Work  experience  is  involved  : 
in  this  preparation,  it  ,has  turned  to  the  schools,  through  LEA  agreements, 
for  educational  assistance.    Several  participants  noted  that  local  t 
diucators  with  questions  about  CETA  should  contact*  the  person  iir  their 
state  education  agency* who  has  been^assigned  to  work  with  CETA  prime 
sponsors  and  programs •  *  ~ 

WHAT  IS.  A  TYPICAL  PRIME  SPC^^R  ORGANIZATION?    WHAT  IS  A  TYPICAL 
LEA?*  i  Ny^ 

'  '  0 

A  prime  sponsor  is  an  identified  unit  of  government  serving  a 
•population  of  100,000  or  more.    It  may.  be  a  single  unit:,  a  consortium  of 
several  units  (generally  counties),  or  Balance, of  state  ( administered -by 
the  Governor's  of  f  ice)  |^Areas",too  small  to  have  their  own  prime  sponsor 
have  an  incentive  vto  form  a  consortium  rather  than  participate  in  Balance 
of  state,  noted  the  CETA  presenter  at  the  Kansas  City  Conference,  because 
more  funds  are  available  to.  designated  prime  sponsors.  <,  . 

Workshop  A  presenters  tended  to  see  their  own  prime  sponsors  not  ' 
as  "typical"  but  as  unique  in  some' of  the  following -ways :  Although- 
Albuquerque  constitutes  a  ci^y-county  consortium,  Albuquerque  i»  the  oniy 
city 'in  the -county.    The  Denver  prime  sponsor  was_ thought  by  its* repre- 
sentative to  be  unique  because  it  will  no/longer  operate  programs,  but 
only  contract  for  and  monitor  them.    CIRALOG,  the  Central  Iowa  Region^ 
Association  of  Local  Governments,  though  a  CETA  prime  sponsor,  was  not  ' 
created  specifically  for  CETA,-  it  operates  a  variety  of  programs  sup- 
ported by  26  other  funding  sources.  1 
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In  fa'ct,  cities,  counties,  multi-county  and  Balance  of^State 
prime  sponsprs  were  all  .represented  at  Workshop  A»    What  proved^of 
interest  to ^participants  was  the  variation  among  the  local  education 
agencies  (LEAs  j  with  which  tbfe  operated •  ; 


An  LEA  may  be  a  local  school  district,  a  consortium  of  such  "dip-  . 
trfctsr  or  a  state  educatic^  agency •    In  Vermont,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  is  the  LEA*    In  Tennessee,  by  contrast,  the  State, Department  of 
Education- contracts %with  the  Balance  of  State  prime  sponsor  to  represent 
90  counties -and  then  subcontracts  to  school  districts  -as  LEAs •  \ 

>  ~ 

i 

Prime  sponsors  whose  areas  include  dozens  of  school  districts 
genetally*  lack  sufficient  funds  to  develop  programs  "with  each  individual 
district.    In  this,  situation,  some  prime  sponsors  have  agreements  with 
selected  districts  on  the  basis  of  competitive  propc^tls  developed  from  a 
Reqjiest  for  Proposals.  Other  prime  sponsors  have  sole  source  agreements 
with  selected  districts.    If  the  prime  sponsor  wants  to  provide  services 
to  all  school  districts/  as  does  CIRALOG  in  central  Iowa,  its  LEA  agreement 
may  be  with  an  area  education  agency  that  becomes  the  service  provider 
for  the  schools.  •* 

3.      WHO  IS  INVOLVED  IN  YE  TP  PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTATION? 

Institutional  linkages  sdem  to  be  a- key  factor  in  successful  prime  / 
sponsor/LEA  planning.    In  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  the  prime  sponsor's 
advisory  council  includes  educators  as  well  as  community  organization 
and  labor  market  representatives.    A  participant  in  the  Boston  Conference 
stressed  the  need  for  LEAs  to  be  represented  on  such  councils.  In 
Minnesota,  a  youth  Employment  Education  Unit  was  set  up  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  specifically  to  help  educators  and  CETA  work 
together.  f  " 

According  to  the  CETA  director  in  Albuquerque,  joint  prime  sponsor/ 
~LEA  planning  for  YETP^ia  carried  out  more  smoothly  when  tjhe  number  of 
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participating  units  is  smaT^and  when  there  is  continuity  of  key  people 
involved.    The  Albuquerque  prime  sponsor  deals  with  the. single  school 
district.    The  mayor,  who  formerly  was  director  of  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Program,  favors  putting  money  into  tS  schools  in  the  hope  that 
emphasis  on  youth  employment  training  will  reduce  the  later .need  for 
adult  manpower  programs,     m  Vermont,  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
which  runs  most  CETA  youth  programs,  has  long  been  involved  in  Operating 
State  summer  youth  programs.    An  LEA  representative  from  Iowa  says  the 
key  to  good  working* relationships  is  an  active  career  education  advisory 
committee.     In  Des  Moines,  such  a  committee  has  been  functioning  for 
eight  tfearsr.     Further,  the  JJEA  contact  in  Des  Moines  also  chairs  the 
prine  sponsor's  youth  advisory  board  and  servep  as  a  member  of  the 
Balance  of  State  Youth  Committee. 

Participants  in  all  the  Wo^shop  A  sessions  stressed  the  need  for 
eariy  planning.    In  central  Iowa,  the'Youth  Advisory  Commit^e,'  whJ:h 
YETP  regulations^  require  'all  prinfe  sponsors  to  establish,  makes  eXrly 
program  recommendations  to  the  eight-county  prime  sponsor.    The  Somerset 
County  prime  sponsor  in  New  Jersey  made  a  similar  report. 

"  0 

In  discussing  how  e>n:ly  the  LEAs  can  be  brought  into  the  planning 
process,  a  common  complaiflt  was  triat  prime  sponsors  tend  to  issue  Requests 
for  Proposals  that  reach  ttie  schools  during  the  summer  when  few  schools 
have  staff  to  respond*.    ForV^xample,  in  DeKalb  County,  Georgia,  l$ss  than 
30  days  was  available  to  put  together  a  proposal.   .The  result  was  a 
delayed  contract,  a 'program  of  lower  quality,  and  less  credibility  fdr 
YETP  with  the  schools.    One  participant  suggested  that  LEAs  subscribe  to  '* 
Capitol  Publications'  Manpower  and  Vocational  Education  Weekly,  which 
wodld  provide  the  schools  with  program  information  in  advance  ofc  official 
notices  from  the  Department  of  Labor  Renewal  office  and  the  prime 
sponsors. 

The  Vermont  prime  sponsors  reported  that  they  devSiop  a  broad 
plan  for  the  State,  then  solicit  proposals  in  keeping  with  the  plan  and/ 
if  necessary,  modify  their  plan. 
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"The  Northern  Colorado  Consortium  prides  itself  on  longstanding 
relationships  and  credibility  with  schools  that  permit  it  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  career  development  program  and  then  sell  'the  program 
to  a  superintendent  a&d  a  school  board.    Some  prime  sponsors,  as  in 
Dakota  County,  Minnesota,  simply  furnish  school  superintendents  with 
copies  of  the  regulations  and  let  them  design  their  own  programs. 

Workshop  A  participants  made  the  following  additional  points  related 
to  YETP  planning  and  implementation:  f 

>  .  •  • 

•  In  Tennessee,  most  LEAs  are  prevented  by  statute  from 
using  Iqcal  or  state  tax  money  to  support  federal  programs; 
funds  can  only  be  'Shifted  between  federal  programs. 

•  In  approaching  school  principals  to  promote  YETP,\it  is 
best  to  meet  with  them  singly  rather  than  in  a  afoup, 
cautioned  the  LEA  presenter  at  the  Denver  Conference,  w 
since  a  single  negative  person  can  turn  others  against  a  ✓ 
program. 

•  After  dealing  with  principals  or  superintendents!  prime 
sponsors  should  contact  the  person  responsible  for  career 
education  in  each  school)  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine int  each  school  who  the  appropriate  contact  person  is. 

•  LEAs  should  establish  a  single  person  as  their  oontact,  or 
liaison,  with  the  prime  sponsor. 

Advance  funding  would  help  the  planning  process,  as  would 
the  allowance  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  an  indirect 
cost  factor  similar  to  the  one  HEW  allocates. 

Prime  sponsors  have  a  set  of  grievance  procedures  which 
LEAs  should  use  before  appealing  to  a  Department  of  Labor  ; 
regional*  of  f  ice. 


4.       HOW  DO  YETP  GOALS  COMPARE  WITH  -LEA  GOALS,  PARTICULARLY  IN  CAREER 

EDUCATION?  (WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  MECHANISMS  ADOPTED  TO. MEET  THESE 
GOALS?)  .  ' 

* 


Thfere  was  general  agreement  among  Vforkshop  A  participants,  CETA 
representatives  as  well  as  educators,  that  YETP  programs  should  be 
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designed  to  either  tie  in  with  career  education  programs  where  they 
already  exist  or  to  stimulate  career  education  programs  in  schools  that 

lack  them*  1 

< 

In  Burlington,  Vermont/  there  was  no  local  money  available  for 
career  education,  so  the  high  school  wrote  a  proposal,  to  use  YE  TP  funds 
for  peer  counseling  in  a  new  career  education\unit  which  now  involves 
large  numbers  of  students.    In  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  the  schools'  YE TP 
provides  seed  money  to  paythe  salary  of  a  certified  career  counselor 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  implement  'YETP  and  rejuvenate  a  career  education 
program.    In  Northern  Colorado,  few  high  schools  had  career  education,  so 
the  prime  sponsor  consortium  used  YETP  funds  to  develop  an  experimental 
comprehensive  career  development  program  for  the  city  of  Fort  Morgan. 

According  to  the  CETA  presenter  at  the  Chicago  conference,  schools 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  can  use  YETP  funds  to  target  help  to 
their  disadvantaged  students, (thus  freeing  other  school  funds  to  serve 
their  total  population  better,    in  Des  Moines,  where  career  education  has 
been  provided  since  1971,  CETA  funds  have  helped  to  fill  in  gaps  such  as  " 
transition  skills,"  employability  skills  and  life-skill  competencies.  In 
Denver,  where  many  CETA  youth  have  already  been  exposed  to  career  educa- 
tion, the  YETP  agreement  provides  for  "career-  education  activities," 
including  role-playing  interview  .exercises  and  completing  job  application 
forms.    In  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  all  three  YETP  programs  include 
career  education  workshops.    The  program  stresses  the  work  ethic,  since 
many  participants  come  from  homes  without  a  working  parent. 

*  _  , 

A  prime  sponsor  in  Montana  provides  YETP  funds  to  develop  programs 
that  use  the  Experience  Based  Career  Education  nodel  developed  by  the  Par 
West  Laboratory  in  San  Francisco.    In  California,  a  large  number  of 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  are  in  in-school  Regional  Occupa- 
tional Programs  (ROPs),  which  YETP  funds  can  suppleme^.    in  Illinois, 
there  is  a  similar  cooperative  training  program,  to  which  YETP  can  be 
added* 


I  . ,  ■ 

Sometimes,  however,  the  goals  of  CETA  and  the  schools  are  not  in 
accord,  and  YETP  programs  must  be  revised.    A  participant  at  the  Atlanta 
Conference *cited  schcyl  objections  to  what ' appeared  to  be  paying  youth  to 
stay  in  school*      TTO  in-school  program  was  redesigned  to  provide  transition 
services  to  all  students.    Facing  a  cut  in  funding,  the  prime  sponsor  for 
the  eight-county  central  Iowa  region  switched  from  career  exploration  to 
less  costly  transition  services  so  that  the  number  of  participants  would 
not  be  reduced* 


Dropouts  are  costly  to*a  school  system,  especially  during  a  period 
of  declining  enrollments,  since  state  school  funds  are  provided  on  the 
basis  of  numbers  of  students  attending.    A  YETP  program  that  brings 
dropouts  back  to  school  is  thus  in  a  school's  financial  interest. 
A  Duluth,  Minnesota,  program  provides  dropouts  with  a  short  in-school 
ciftriculum  prior  to  part-time  woA^experience.    The  program  was  insti-* 
tuted  with  the  full  support  of  the  school  board  and  over  the  objections 
of  principals  who  did  not  want  these  particular  youths  to  return. 

/ 

Specific  mechanisms  are  important  for  relating  YETP  programs  to 
career  education  goals.    In  the  Denver  public  schools,-  for  example,  the-  £ 
LEA  agreement  provides  that  job  assignments  for  participants  are  the 
responsibility  of  in-school  program 'managers  so  that  each  job  is  more 
likely  to  reflect  a  consideration  of  the  participant's  academic  needs. 

Career  planning  in  YETP  helps  to  coordinate  vocational  training. 
In  Modesto,  California,  participants  in  past  youth  employment  program* 
t§nded  not  to  enroll  in'  vocational  programs  but  rather  to  jump  from  one 
vocational  class  to  another,  ending  up  with  no  real  vocational  skills, 
tfow,  the  YETP  program  is  designed  to  generate  an  interest  in  vocational 
programs.    The  program  works  closely  with  the  vocational  education 
staff,  recognizing  that  those  teachers  know  the  skills  needed  to  work  in 
industry.  / 
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5.      WHAT  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES  ARB  ALLOWED  UNDER  YETP? 

YETP  allows  programs  to  choose  from  a  wide  range  of  allowabi^ 
services  for  youth.    The  following  examples  presented  at  Workshop  A 
illustrate  how  YETP  programs  can  be  tailored  to'  meet  youth  needs  and  the 
varying  local  circumstances •  % 

' Altuqueraue  -  YETP  has  expanded    CETA  youth  programs  into  specific 
areas  of  training  for  work  in  child  care  and  in  the  tourism  industry  • 
Child  care  is  an  •important  part  of  the  program  since  many  of  the  en- 
rollees  are  teenage  mothers.    Work  experience  in  the  tourism  program  is 
all  in  the  private  sector  through  vocational  exploration  in  hotels  and 
motels  in  the  city.  * 

V 

DeKalb  County ,  Georgia.    CETA  participants  use  an'  existing  com- 
munity skills  center  from  3  to  9  p.m.,  after  its  normal  hours.  Since 
many  participants  are  teenage  mothers,  this  time  period  allows  them  to 
have  their  children  cared  for  at  home  when  other  members  of  the  family 
have  returned  from  work. 

•  > 
Central  Iowa  -  YETP  has  two  separate  components.     (1)  The  56  school  . 
districts  in  the  area  were  eligible  to  apply  for  career  information 
materials.    Sixteen  returned  mini-grant  applications  and  12  were  funded. 
Both  the  LEA  and  CETA  representatives  felt  this  approach  was  preferable 
to  buying  a  percentage  of  a  counselor's  time  at  each  of  the  high  schools. 
(2)  Through  an  area  education  agency,  funds  go  to  all  56  schools-,  Career 
exploration  programs  provide  10  hours  a  week  of  work  experience  in  public 
sector  jobs.    Funding  allowed  only  ten  percent  of  eligible  students  to  be 
served  last' year.    The  program  will  be  redesigned  this  ytffcr  so  that  more 
eligible  students  can  be. admitted  by  including  nore  transition  services 
and  providing  fewer  enrollees  with  paid  work  experience. 

Somerset  County ,  Nflw  Jersey  -  YETP  funds  support  three  separate 
in-school  programs.    All  three  include  career  education  workshops,  work 


experience,  and  ODunseling.    One  program  funds  an  outreach  counselor 
within  a  high  school/  another:  pays  part  of  a  coordinator's  salary,  and 
a  third  funds  a  "CETA  department"  in  a  vocational  technical  school* 

Duluth,  Minnesota  -  All  CETA  programs  Axe  run  from  a  single  skills 
i 

center  which  has  computer  terminals  for  learning  interviewing  techniques 

and  completing  job  applications*    Because  of  limited  funding  for  partici- 

pant  wages,  only  8-1^0  hours  of  work  experience  per  week  are  funded.  That 

amount,  however,  has  proved  sufficient  to  keep  participants  from  dropping 

m 

out  of  school. 

j         Denver,  Colorado  -  YE  TP  serves  14-15  year  olds  in  their  last  year  of 
junior  high  school.    The  LEA  agreement  states' that  a  minimum  numl^r  of 
activities  will^be  provided  in  career  exploration;  this  allows  participat- 
ing schools  freedom  to  develop  varied  and  innovative  programs.    The  LEA 
agreement  also  provides  funds  for  health  assessments  of  enrollees  to 
determine  whether  medical  problems  are  part  of  a  youth's  difficulties; 
it  was  found  that  16  percent  of  enrollees  in  the  Denver  programs  did 
need  some  form  of  medical  asssistance. 

Modesto,  California.    YETP  provides  14-15  year  olds  with  class 
instruction  in  auto  industry  occupations,  basic  industrial  skills,  entry 
office  occupations,  building  maintenance,  child  development,  and  a 
victim/witness  assistance  program.    The  aim  of  the  YETP# program  is  to 
generate  an  interest  in  regular  in-school  vocational  programs. '  Students 
attend  classes  in  the  morning  and  go  to  work  experience  jobs  in  the 
afternoon. 


6.       WHAT  SHOULD  AN  LEA/CETA  AGREEMENT  LOOK  LIKE?     (WHAT  ARE  THE  ADVANTAGES 
IN  FINANCIAL  VS.  NONFI NANCI AL  AGREEMENTS?) 


Participants  were  in  consensus  that  a  typical  LEA  agreement  sets 
forth:    who  will  be  involved,  the  activities  provided/  eligibility 
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requirements,  allowable  transition  services  and  employers,  the  number  of 
hours  participants  will  work,  how  and  how  often  work  experience  is 
monitored,  and  measurable  objectives.  ^  It  wa&  suggested  that  good  collec- 
tions of  LEA/ CETA  agreements  can  be  found  in  two  publications,  Putting 
America^  Future  to  Work  and  Partners— CETA  Education  and  Youth/  * 

i 

y/      Prime  sponsors  may  write  either  financial  or  non-financial,  agree- 
ments yith  LEAs.    The  Duluth  CETA  representative  found  tha^non-f inancial 
agreements  vrork  well  when  funding  is  limited.    The  representative  from 
Iowa  found  they  are  useful  when  an  intermediate  service  provider  does  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  program  operations.    Financial  agreements  gener- 
ally provide  additional  staff  to  .coordinate  in-school  programs.  Some 
participants  noted  that  their  agreements  also  require  someone  in  the 
school  to  be  responsible  fqr  intake.    In  Vermont,  the  prime  sponsor 
prefers  financial  agreements  because  it  feeJs  they  provide  more  motiva- 
tion to  the  schools. 

*  * 

OTHER . RELATED  ISSUES 

Jn  discussing  what  can  be  done  under  YE  TP,  Workshop  A  participants 
went  beyond  the  topic  questions  to  discuss  several  other  areas  of  concern: 
eligibility,  work  experience,  academic  credit,  and  integrating  other 
funding. 

V 

Eligibility 

Tb  be  eligible  for  core  than  transition  services,  YETP  participants 
must  be  from  families  earning  85  percent  or  less  of  the  "lower  living 
standard"  income  set  by  the  Bureau  of 'Labor  Statistics.    Other  CETA 
youth  titles  have  different  eligibility  requirements,  which  can  make  it 
difficult  to  combine  -program  funds.     Several  participants  expressed 
problems  with  identification  and  verification.    In  many  states,  schools 
will  not  release  student  records  because  of  state  privacy  lays  which 
makes  recruitment  and  screening  difficult. 
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In  Albuquerque  /  youth  from  families  receiving  welfare  are  auto- 
matically  deemed  eligible.  j 

In  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  a  selection^  committee  made  up  of 
CETA,  LEA,  and  guidance  staff  people  screens  for  ^Ligibility. 

• ' A  ' 

In  the  central  Iowa  program,  recruitment  is  done  through  lists  of 
youth  in  free  or  reduced  lunch  programs,  as  well  as  social  service  i 
department  lists  of  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  *  — 

In  Denver,  prospective  enrollees  are  given  forms  for  parents  to  - 
sign  which  simply  state  but  do  not  specify  an  income  criterion.  The 
prime  sponsor  sends  a  representative  to  "the  school  to  interview  and  collect 
supporting  documents.  *  f 

In  Modesto,  California,  many  youth  had  to  be  screened  out  because 
family  incon^  from  older  siblings  had  not  been  documented. 

In  Anchorage,  many  16  year  olds  live  alone  or  with  alcoholic 
parents.    To  help  them  qualify,  the  program  tries  to  get  parents  to  sign 
forms  saying  they  are  not  providing  support;  then  the  youths  are  taken 
before  a  local  judge  and  declared  Emancipated  Youth  under  the  law  so  that 
they  can  be  eligible.  % 

Academic  Credit  ,  , 

Most  of  the  participant  comments  indicated  that  programs  do  not 
have  a  problem,  obtaining  academic  credit  for  work  experience.  Granting 
of  credit  is  generally  the  local  option  of  school  districts,  with  standards 
established  by  the  State.    The  key  to  obtaining  provisions  for  academic 
credit  is  of  tan  a  training  plan  and  a  -training  agreement  specifying  what 
skills  will  be  obtained  from  work  experience  and  the  role  oi  a  certified 
aoordinator.    Many  agreements  specify  that  CETA  youth  obtain  skills  through 
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ifork  experience  that  they  could  not  get^in  the  school.    Participants  noted 
that  in  many  LEAs.  the  real  issue  is  not  academic  credits,  per  se,  but 
required  units  of  credit  fpr  graduation. 

Jhe  peine  sponsor's  mandate  to  promote  such  credit  can  lead  to 
better  LEA-prime  sponsor  working  arrangements.    In  Montana,  school  dis- 
tricts agreed  to  allow  credit  provided  the  prime  sponsor  funded  a  certi- 
fied learning  coordinator  in  the  district.    That  person  became  the 
liaison  between  certified  teachers  in  the  schools  and  the  local  Human 
Resource  Development  Councils  which  are  subcontractors  for  work  experience 
In  North  Carolina,  the  state  education  agency  withheld  State  approval  of 
credit  until  local  prime  sponsor^  were  more  forthcoming  with  information 
about  YE TP  programs. 

In  Denver,  while  a  minimum  of  250  hours  of  work  gets  credit,  credit 
*  p  ... 

is  awarded  only  through  assessment  of  the  work  experience  by  in-school 

personnel.    In  California,  the  suggested  method  of  awarding  credit  is  to 

use  "independent  study"  credits. 

Work  Experience 

f 

v    £  Comments  were  made  by  both,  prime^  sponsor  and    LEA  participants 
concerning  the  limited  range  of  jobs  in  public  and  private  non-profit 
sectors,  making  those  jobs  less  meaningful  to  the  youth.    In  rural  areas, 
such  as  Central  Iowa,  this  is  a  particular  problem. 

The  Duluth,  Minnesota,  program  emphasizes  finding  j<£bs  outside  the 
school  because  .youth  tend  to  behave  more  like  adults  outside  the  school 
setting  and  because  it  gives  the  work  aspect  of  YETP  more  visibility  in 
the  community* 

*         -        •  • ) 

fact  that  YETP  pays  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to  participants  was 
a  source  of  problems  in  Dakota  County,  Minnesota,  because  youth  employed 
by  the  schools  earn  the  lower  State  minimum  wage.    Some  School  districts 
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pulled  out  of  YETP  over  this  issue,  The  Denver  pr^ram  justifies  the  pay 
by  results  of  a  survey  of  YETP  studerits  in  Denver,  which  shovfed-that  most 
enrollees  shared  their  earnings -with/ their  families  and  only  five  percent 
spent  all  of  their  pay  on  themselves 

Integrating  with  Other  Funding 


In  Duluth  Minnesota,  YETP  is/tied  in  with. an  existing  work  ex- 
/    ^erience  program  (WECEP)  that  allows  50  percent  of  the  salaries,  travel 
and  equipment  of  vocationally-certified  teachers  to  be  reimbursed  by 
vocational  education  monies. 

A  participant  at  the  Seattle  conferenpfe indicated  that  CETA  Title  VI 
funds  for  Public  Service  Employment  (PSEJ  were  used  to  augment  her  YETP 
program.    Rather  than  burden  regular  in4school  teachers  with  additional' 
duties  under  YETP,  the  program  used  PSE  fiends  to  hire  a  full-time  coordi- 
nator. 

Another  participant  noted  that  Youth  Work,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC, 
provides  money  for  the  vocationally  disadvantaged  if  projects  are 
meshed  with  other  school  programs.    Small  grants  for  the  handicapped  are 
available  from  Head  Start  in  HEW. 

In  Modesto,  California,  free  lunches  are  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  using  food  from  the  surplus  food  section  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.    Transportation  to  the  Salvation  Army  Center 
where  the  meals  are  prepared  is  paid  for  by  a  migrant  education,  program. 
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)RKSHOP  B 

YETP,  THE  \PRIVATE  SECTOR,  AND 
COMMUNITY  BASED.  ORGANIZATIONS  (CBOs) 


ERIC 


INTRODUCTION  ' 

Workshop  B  Began  with  a  discussion  of  oommunity  Jjased  organizations 
(CBOs),^  their  attributes,  and  what  they  can  do  for  Youth t Employment  and 
Training  Programs.    Participants  then  discussed  ways  of  involving  private 
firms  in>  ^outhjtraining  and  ways  of  making  work  experiences  meaningful  to 
the  you£n.    A  summary  of  comments  made  and.  highlights  of  specific  programs 
are  presented  under  the  topic  questions  which  follow* 


DISCUSSION  OP  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.      WHAT  IS  A'CBO  AND  HCW  CAN  CBOs  BE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  LEA/CETA 
PARTNERSHIP? 


The  Role  of  gBQa  •  ^ 


The  regulations  issued  September  26,  1978,  for  youth  programs  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  define* a  community  btAged 
organization  (CBO)  as  "a  private  nonprofit  organization  which  is  repre- 
sentative* of  a  community  or  of  particular  segments  of  a  community  and 
which  can  provide  employtiltit .and/  training  services*"    The  CETA  regula- 
tions direct  prime  sponsors  t$  /attempt  to  involve  "CBOs  of  demonstrated 

local  effectiveness  in  the  delivery  of  employment  and  training  services 

*  ■» 
/•  * 

to  youth. ,  .  y*.  *  '  * 

Participants  identified  several  major  types  of  CBOs  which  are 
involved  in  providing  YETP  Services,  including  the  National  Urban  league, 
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Mainstream,  Community  Action  Agencies,  YMCAs  and  neighborhood  groups* 

)  ~  P,  z*  ,  have  primarily  served  out-of-school  youth.  'Participants 
mentioned  the  following  types  of  services  among  those  provided'  by  CBOs: 


Work  experience  4 
Training  toward  the  GED 
Public  service  employment  (PSE)  x 
Job  skills  training 

Institutionalized  alternative  education  paralle 
the  public  school  system* 

Supportive  services 

Jo bt  development  and  placement 


rx 


Participants  pointed  out  several  attributes  of  CBOs  that  LEAs  and 
CETA  can  draw  uporwin  the  design  and  implementation  of  YETP  servfces  to 
in-school  you^iu^  First,  many  CBOs,  such  as  YMCAs,  enjoy  name  recogni- 
tion and  oommunity  support  in  their  own  right*  * 

Seoond,  some  CBOs  have  a  long  history  of  working  with  the  prime 
sponsor  and/or  with  the  local  school  system*    For  example,  the  Greater 
'Philadelphia  Federation  of  Se&lements,  an  umbrella  gro\lp*of  14  CBOs 
in  the  inner*  city,  jointly  designed  a  CETA  youth  program  called  Summer 
Training  Resources  in  Vocational  Education  { STRIVE )  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  YETP  program. 

♦• 

# 

Third,  CBO  programs  are  funded  from  a  variety  of  source?,  whifch 
generally  allows  a  CBO  to  create  programs  that  are  broader  in  soopi  than 
those  an  LEA  alone  could  create*    In  a  9-county  rural  area  of  Cent*al£  *J 
Michigan,  the  Youth  Development  Program  is  funded  not  only  by  the  %  * 
CETA  prime  sponsor  but  also  from  grants  for  the  handicapped  and  from  the 
Governor's  CETA  discretionary  funds. 
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Fourth,  many  CBOs  have  well-established  links  to  the  business 
^community  which  makes  a  CBO  a  central  contact  point  for  prospective  . 
employers  as  we^.1  as  school  people*    The  Director  of  the  Greattr 
Philadelphia  Federation  of  Settlements,  for  example,  is  a  member  of  the 
city's  Education  to  Work^ouAcil,  which  serves  as  a  neutral  meeting  place 
for  people  fromjxfsinesses,  the  schools,  government  and  CBOs. 


How  CBOs  Can  Be  £rwolved  in  the  LEA/CETA  Partnership 


^    Workshop  B  participants  cited  several  ways  in  which  CBOs  have 
been^jtavo^Nred  in  YETP  programs  with  prime  sponsors  and  schools,  from  the 
most  comprehensive^role  of  actually  managing  a  career  development  and 
TOrk|^xp^rience  program  to  the  more  limited  role  of  ^oviifl^nglabor 

-market  .information  to  existing  programs* 

* 

^Manag^^a  program  -  Open^Ooors  is  a  nonprofit  organization  iij  New 
York  City  that,  operates  training  and  job  placement  programs  for  youth  and 
adults*    In  1977-78,  Open  Doors  developed  a  project  called  Education  and 
Ptiyate  Industry  Cooperation  (EPIC)  i*   EPIC  provides  a,  program  of  job 
development  and  work  experience  in  the  private  sector  for  CETA-eligible 
juniors  in  two  public  high  schools*    Enrollees  canvassei^their  oom- 
muniticfs  to  find  out  what  jobs  were  available*    The  studiwts  interviwed 
employers  .to  determine  what  jobs  were  available,  what  specific  skills 
,were  recjuir^d,  and  how  the  jobs  would  relate  -to  the  school  curriculum* 
Students  pooled^this  information  in  school  workshops,  whejre  they  learned 
job-seeking  &T&  job-holding  skills*    Then  they  .filled  the  jobs  they  had 
developed*    Of  the  150  students  involved  in  the  original"  canvassing,  141 
v completed  ten  weeks  of  work  and  57  were  retained  in  unsubsidized  jobs 
during  the  summer* 

:  .  #   u  -     ,  - 

Developing  jobs  -  The  Gpre^ter  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Settlements 
has  collaborated  with  both  the  Philadelphia  manpower  office  ahd  the 
city  school  system  in  a  national  Vouth  demonstration  project/aimfd  at 
keeping  youth  in  school  by  providing  them  with  subsidized  after-school 


jobs  in  the  private  sector^   While  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  developed 
jobs  in  large  corporations  and  the  labor  unions  helped  place  youth 
in  middle-sized  firms,  the  Federations  14  neighborhood-based  CBOs     .  * 
had  a  unique  capability  for.  Identifying  job  slots  in  small  shops  and, 
community  stores.*  Ojje*  1200  jobs  were  developed  J.n  the  private  sector 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Federation. 

'  ■  •  ■     J     ■  - :  ' 

Participating  in  a  job  placements  network  -  In  Midland,  Michigan,  a 
community  based  organization,  the  Youth  Development  Program 9^J&>  linked 
with  Junior  Achievement,  th^  Michigan  Employment  and  Security  Commission, 
and  an  "intermediate  school  district"  which  provides  auxiliary  services 
to  several  member  school  districts  for  operating  a  YETP  program.  An 
Areawide  Placement  Project  provides  each  of  eight  counties  with  a 

r 

computerized  job  bank  which  allows  job  referrals  to  be  made  from  one 
county  to  another.  % 

♦Marketing  on-the-job  training  in  the  private  sector  -  In 
Mississippi /  the  Governor's  Office  of  Private  Sector  Services  uses  CETA 
Title  II*B  funds  to  market  &JT  training  through  a  CBO,  instead  of^hrough 
the  State  Employm^pt  Security  Commissipn  which  most  other  states  usei 
This  service  is  being  linked  to  the*  YETP  in-school  program  in  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  to  provide  monthly  job  order  information.   *  '  * 

t  t 

Providing ' information  'and  assistance  to  the  in-school  teacher %- 
An  LEA  representative  from  Sant^  Cruz,  California ,  said  that  teachers  in 
his  school  district  welcomed  CBOs  as  "representatives  of  the  labor 
Market"  and  as  a  source  for  clarifying  the  ma^ay  federal*  programs  with 
which  teachers* are  expected  to  work 'but  often  do  not  understand. 

Open  Doors  provided  pub  Sic  school  teachers  in  New  York  City  witfi 
labor  market  information  by  hiring  some  teaches  to  write  curricular 
bulletins  /concerning  the  world  of  work  and  by  asking,  others  to  visit  60 
work  sites  to  prepare  a  book  on  education  arid t employ ability ♦ 
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Resistance  to  Involving  CBOs^  /  • 

Workshop  pafS^ipants  also  noted  several?\^tar)*5e^  resistance 

to  defining  a  role  for  CBOs  in  in-school  programs*    A  participant  in 

* 

*  t 
the  Atlanta  conference  sai£  that  CBOs  remain  "untapped  resources"  in 

many  communities*     Several  participants  interpreted  the  CETA  regulations 

to  imply  that  CBOs  should  be  restricted  to  serving  out-of -school  yout^i 

and  that  they  should  have  no  role  in  an  LEA  agreement  using  the  22 

percent  of  YE  TP  funds  mandated  for  in-school  programs. 

V' 

A  CBO  participant  at  the  Dallas  conference  complained  that  CBOs  have 
met  resistance  to  being  included  in  the  linkage  because  of  alleged 
duplication  with  school  services,  turf  issues,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
schools  to  admit  their  problems  in  reducing  the  dropout  rate  or  in 
working  with  dropouts* 


,ERJC 


A  participant  from  Louisiana  noted  that  the  business  community  in 
his  state  prefers  to  wotk  directly  with  the  sd|pol  system  because  it 
f?nds  mo x-e- continuity  aad  support  ^there*   -A  participant-  at  the  San  - 
Francisco  conference  finds  that  competition  for  YETP  funding  leads ,to 
suspicion  and  guarding  of,  information^  as  a  resu'lt,  CBOs  are  not  brough't 
in  to  share  information  and  ideas  with  LEAs  and  prime  sponsors* 

1 


2. 


HCW  CAN  WE  PERSUADE  PRIVATES  EMPLOYERS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  YOUTH  JOB 
PROGRAMS? 


 0 


Workshop  participants  stressed  the  financial  incentives  for  em- 
ployers  in  the*  private  sector  to  participate  in  youth  job  pc&srams. 
They  also  suggested  appealirif  to  the  social  responsibility  of  employers, 
to  increase  their  iriterest  in  education.    GerAral  approaches  were 
suggested  that  are  applicable  to  all  firms,  and  distinctions  were  drawn  . 
between  large  corporations,  aiid^, ^malder  non-unionized  businesses*  Finally, 

participants  suggested  *soihe  specific  points  of  .contact  in  the  business 

V,  '  '  ' 

community  ajnd  cited  several  problems  to.  avoid. 


ft*  *S 
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Financial  incentives  -  There  are  three  ways  to  place  CETA-eligible 
youth  In  the  private  sector,  and  each  way  offers  a  distinct  financial 
benefit  to  the  Employer: 

\ 

*  s 

•  Through  the  vocational  exploration  program  of  <YETP, 
CETA  pay's  youth  the  minimum  wage. 

•  Through  on-the-job  training  (OJT),<CETA  reimburses 
an  employer  fqr  up  to  50  percent  of  training  costs. 

m       Through  the  tax  credit  program,  employers  can  get 

credits  of  'Up.to  $3000  for  the  «|ir>st  year  and  $1500  the 
second  year  for  hiring  disadvantaged  youth  (or  adults) 
in  full-time  jobs.  ^ 

Civic  responsibility  and  other  approaches  -  Even  with  financial 

incentives,  many  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  CETA  youth  generally, 

t  *  • 

because  of  their  lack  ^of  skills  and  the  need  ^r  close  job  supervision. 
Many  workshop  participants  stressed  the  needotolappeal  to  an  employer's 
civic  consciousness. 

a    A  job  developer  in  .the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  program  said  he  points 
out  to  employers  that  CETA  youth  have  high  mptivation  despite  their  low 
skill  level.    He  invites  employers  to  visit  the  schools  so  that  teachers 
can  use  their  experience  in  teaching  job-seeking  skills;  furthermore, 
.employers  are  guaranteed  that  the  program  will  provide  specific  training 
such  as  improved  typing,  before  a  student  is  placed  in  a  job. 


mportarlt 


It  is  important  to  start  slowly  in  working  with  employers,  placing 

only  youth  ^th  positive  job  attitudes,  noted  the  job  developer  for  the 

Energy  Training  and  Education  Center  in  Boston.    He  has  found  that  a 

small  initial  commitment  which  leads  to  a  satisfactory  experience  can 

*  < 
often  be  built  upon  later?  *  ' 

Large  vs. 4 small  firms  -  In  discussing  job  development,  participants 
repealed  some  -differences  in  the  approach  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
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firm*    In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  small  firms  w£re  contacted,  the  job 
developer  sought  to  place  students  in  jobs  where  there  are  high  turnover 
rates*    By  'contrast,  the  job  developer  for  the  Educational  Collaborative 
of"  Greater  Boston  (EDCO)  approaches  only  healthy  companies  that  are  not 
experiencing  layoffs*  '  This  Approach  is  taken  in  Boston  because  in  large 
unionized  firms,  the- first  contact  has  to  be  with  the  union*    Unions  have 
been  cooperative  with  youth  programs  when  union  jobs  are  not  threatened* 
While  job  development  in  small  companies  can  often  proceed  quickly 
identifying  job  slots  in  larger  firms  must  allow  Ifeple  time  to  select  an 
appropriate  job  supervisor*    Finally,  large  companies  are  not  as  likely 
as  smaller  firms  to>  be  motivatedeAo  participate  Tby  the  prospect  of 
testing  a  potential  full-time  employee*    According  to  a  Boston  partic- 
ipant, a  small  company  can  provide  a  "family  approach"  and  catting  atti- 

tude  which  is  absent  in  larger  companies. 

r 

Suggestions  for  specific  contacts  -  Workshop  participants  singled 
out  the  following  organizations  as  being  especially  helpful  in  serving  as 
an  intermediary  for  developing  private  Vsecfcor  *jobs:  *  - 

J    .  • 

.  a  •       The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  —  pledged  to  job 
development  around  the  country* 

/ 

•      .The  Human  Resources  Office  of  the  AFL-CIO  —  entree  to 
unionized  firms* 

* 

<      •       Fraternal  organizations       key  local  businessmen  are 
*  active,  and  successful  placements  can  lead  quickly  to  other 

referrals* 


Geiferal  problems  tt>  avoid  -  -In  developing  jobs  in  the  private 

«  ...  -    ^  -    .  •  > 

sector,  pfutt^ici^tnts^noted  three  problem  areas  th^t  could  be  detrimental 
to  ycfu£$^rograms : 

•       ^Employers  sometimes  take  on  more  youth  than  they  can 
1  Supervise*/  * 


•       Excess  job  "screening"  by  employers^can  lead  to  youth 

discouragement*  * 

*•       Uncoordinated  job  development  by  various  local  agencies 
And  programs  tends  to  ^tnnoy  prospective  employers  by"  the 
barrage  of  job  requests. 


3.       HCW  CAN  WORK  EXPERIENCES  BE  MADE  MEANINGFUL? 

Responses  to  this  question  varied  greatly,  because  conference 
participants  interpreted  "meaningful"  work  in  several  differ  exit  ways: 
(1)  related  to  concurrent  classroom  instruction;  (2)  related  tp  specific 
career  go  4  Is  of  YE  TP  youth;  (3)  related  to -other,  full-time  jobs  in  the  ... 
private  sector;  A  A)  pt^ductive  to  the  employer;  (5)  having  continuity — 
that  is,  a  particular  subsidized  work  experience  job  will  later  be 
available  as  an  unsubsidized  job;  (6)  serving  as  preparation  for\the  t~  h 
employment  cycle — using  work  experience  to  obtain  the  next  job*    \  ,    :  ^ 

•  \ 

-  "  V  • 

Participants  in  some  of  the  conferences  felt  that  "meaningfulheaj*;.. 
of  work  experiences  is  the  wrong  focus.    A  participant  in  Atlanta  nofcea 
that  since  the  average  person  switches  jobs  'five  or  six  tjlmes  chisin^  a 
lifetime,  wq  must  avoid  arbitrarily  stereotyping  the  jobs,  found  for  CSTA 

youth  participants*    The  EPIC  director  in  New  York  pointed  out  that  a.  V 

* 

youth  job  in  the  private  sector  is  likely  to  be  a  "real  job"  that4* can 

*     t  *  V 

lead4  toward  unsubsidized  employment  because  an  employer  must  commit-  '  * 
time  to  training  and  supervision  fcf  the  youth*    In  rural*  Steas,  said  a  ,!•* 
principal  from  Brooks  C&unty,  Georgia,  YBTP  should  focus  simply  o#>  ^  * 
filling  existing  local  job  openings,  rather  them  on  seeking  work  ^x«^ 
perience  based  on  broad  career  exploration,  since  youth  from  eooAomi/cally 
disadvantaged  families  rarely  move  away  from  the  area*  *  '  *  '  *** 


5- 


•  *    *  +  »* 
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*  **  * 


Specif  1  c  -  Recommendations 


V, 


xperii 


Given  the  diverse  interpretations  of  "meaningful"  work  experiences, 
*    the  following  suggestions  were  offered  by  workshop  participants: 


•  Create  youth  corporations/  to  give  CETA  youth  amincentive  to    ,  . 
relate  their  high  school  education  to  t^ieir  entreprenurial 
work. 

•  *  Use  theme-oriented  programs—such  as  energy  or  the  media — to  link 

jobs  to  classroom  instruction. 

'  \ 

•  Develop  in-school  vocational  programs  that  prdvide  core  offerings 

than  just  shop  and  home  economics* 

•  Use  teachers  as  job  counselors,  and  vice  versa,  to  purposely  blur 
the, distinction  between  school  and  work. 

•  Have  teachers  visit  work  sites  and  employers  visit  the  schools 
-  so  employer,  experience  can  be,  incorporated  into  job  peeking- 

s  kills  taught  at  the  schools* 


:  ,m  .Involve  in-school  youth  in.  developing  their  own  jobs  by  can- 
-  *v  vassing  their  community.  — — ~ ~  -  - 

•  Sedure  a  written  job  description  and  identification  of  a  job  site 
*¥•  :\   supervisor  bfefore  a  site  is. officially  selected. 

*V   Take  into  accoun£-  labor  market  projections  so  that  youth  do  not 
/"find  their  job©  phased  out  after  work  experience. 
»  ^  - .  ,  •  •  -,  ■ 

,A  •  -'/tihett  jobs  In  the  npn^prof it  «sector.  are  required  by  specific 
programs^        hospitals  and  colleges  as  sources  of  job  slots 
which  are  oQittparable  to  the  wide  range  found  in  the  private 
j  ,secto,r.*y  \ i      /  * 


4.      HOW  £A*i  WE  CLAPIFY'  VOCATIptfAL 'EDUCATION,  CAREER  EDUCATION,  DIST&IBU- 


tltt  EDUCATION  AND,  YETF-  TO  -POTENTIAL  EMPLOYERS? 


In  the  one  toftfer-ence  vjo.^shQp  where  this  question  was  addressed, 
tfre  .participants  felt  *hat  it' had  .rjo  meaning  to  employers.    At  other  cori** 
ferj^it?es*  participants  noted  th^t  prospective*  employers,  particularly  in 


small  communities,  were  barraged  for  'job  requests  by  -different  youth 
agencies  and  programs.    Clarifications  of  different  programs  may  have  to 
await  coordination  among  the  programs'  job  development  efforts  with 
•  employer's. 


r 
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WORKSHOPS  C  AND  H 

AUTHORITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  LEA/PRIME 
SPONSOR  AGREEMENTS  / 


INTRODUCTION  '  " 

* 

9 

Conference  participants  in  Workshops^  and  Workshop  H  addressed  both 
general  factors  that  are  important  in  the  development  of,  school/prime 
sponsor  agreements  and  specific  methods  of  improving  agreements*  Partici- 
pants focused  on  many  school  and  CETA  objectives  that  must  be  discussed 
and  negotiated  in  the  process  of  developing  a  workable  agreement  and  an 
in- school  program  design*    A  clear  understanding  of  the  attitudes  of  1 
admin i s ta tors  and  staff  and  of  the  priorities  of  each  organization  was  - 
identified  as  the.  basis  for ''overcoming  differences  and  establishing 
collaboration.    The  workshop  also  produced  many  practical  suggestions  for 
incorporating  the  objectives,  of  the  school  and  the  prime  sponsor  in  a 
YETP  program  and  developing  effective  communication  linkages  to  ensure 
that  both  parties  are  continually  involved  in  the  program.    Finally,  both 
educators  and  CETA  staff  described  ways  they  have  successfully  overcome 
^turf*  disputes.  ' 


—      The,  order  i  n  which  the  topic  questions  were  discussed  was  not  the 
same  at  every  conference  and  discussion  often  teftded  to  bridge  s^fcal  of; 
the  separate  topics.    But  the  issues  raised  and  the  comments  shared  by 
participants  were  sufficiently  "alike  to  group  them  under  the  topic  , 
questions  and  several  subheadings*-  / 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 
1.       HOW  CAN  WE  DEVELOP  A  PARTNERSHIP-  WITH  MUTUAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 


AND  SHARING  OF  RESOURCES? 


Participant  responses  to  and  discussion  of  the  question  can  be 
grouped  into  three  categories.    First,  a  major  focus  of  the  discussion 
was  on  factors  that  contributes kto,  or  encourage,  collaboration  between 
schools  and  prime  sponsor  organizatiohs.  J  Shared  goals,  previous  school- 
manpower  lirikages,  and  common  orientations  of  personnel  were  among  the  . 
1  types  of  factors  that  were  raised.    Seeded,  participants  discussed 
several  differences  in  attitudes  and  policies  between  schools  and  prime, 
sponsors  that  can  inhibit  a  partnership. — Jhese  discussions  naturally  led 
to  suggestions  of  ways  to  overcome' these  differences.    Third,  tactics  for 
improving  program  designs  and  increasing  the  role  of  schools  in  program 
operation  were  recommended/  e.g. ,  integrating  transition  services ^ith 
school  curricula  and  programs,  combining  the  administration  of  several 
CETA-funded  programs,  and  allowing  schools  to  initiate  program  designs.  % 

Factors  Contributing  to  Collaboration  a* 


In  participating  schools  with  well-established  programs 

of  career  education,  development  of  YETP  programs  is  easier* 

When  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  good  working  rela- 
tions with  CETA  at  the  State  level,  cooperation  is  encouraged  a 
local  levels. 

Schools  that  had  previously  taken  part  ±n  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  tend  to  be  responsive  to  the  new  CETA  youth 
programs. 

Where  school  boards  and  prime  sponsors  are  both  answerable  to 
the  same  political  entity,  such  as  a  mayor,  collaboration 
is  encouraged. 

Schools  that  have  cooperative  work  experience  programs 
are  receptive  to  youth  programs  which  have  similar 
'guidelines.  „  ^ 
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When  LEAs  and  prime  sponsors  have  representatives  on  each 
other's  advisory  boards/  cooperation  is  enhanced. 

When  GETA  youth  program  directors  have  a  backg£dund  in 
education/  collaboration  with  schools  is  facilitated  by  the 
common  understanding. 


Attitude  and  Policy  Differences  th'at  Inhibit  Collaboration;  Ways  to 
Overcome  Difficulties 

'  •     ■     ■  K 

•  .The  prime  sponsor  must  recognize  that,  iij  some  LEAs, 

infusion  of  dollars  can  be  more  of  an  administrative 
headache  than  a  practical  help. 

* 

•  The  prime  sponsor  should  make  the  LEA -aware  of  Department 
of  Labor  expectations 'of  the  prime  sponsor  so  that  the  LEA 
understands  the  pressures  on  the  prime  sponsor. 

•  The  LEA  is  bbligfed  to  see  as  its  responsibility  the 
preparation  of  all  youth  for  the  world  of  work. 

*  The  LEA  must  realize  ,that  a  youth's  first  job  takes  him  a 

long  way  toward  the  very  self -awareness  that  the  LEA  seeks 
to  f ostler.  '  *  - 

•  The  prime  sponsor  must  acknowledge  the  schools'  long-term 
approach  to  ts^reer  preparation. 


The  prime  sponsor^chould  understand  how  the  schJxL  system 
works  and  not  try  to*  change  the  system.  * 

\  » 

The  prime  sponsor  must  recognize  that  teachers  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  difference  ^sched\juLe:    a  nine-month  working  year 
and  a,  school  day  that  ends  around  3  p.m.  *  . 

The  LEA  must  recognize  that  local  elections  'may  'bring 
new  policitians  *Jjito  the  prime' sponsor  in  mid-program, 
leading  to  p&ssible  requests  for  changes. 

*  *  * 

The  ptime  sponsor  should  realize  that  LEAs, will  lbe« more 
cooperative 'if  they  are  made  to  feel  that  many*  df  ,the 
program  ideas  are  their  own.  J 

The  prime  sponsor  must  be  flexible  with  funding,  recog- 
nizing that^  LEA  budgets  are  getting  tighter  due  to  falling 
enrollments  and  state/local  property  tax  initiatives. 
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BQth  should  adopt  a  common  perspective 
CETA  youth  —  whether  to  "mainstream"  th 
separate  facilities  for  thenw 

Both  must  see  YETP  first  as  a  benefit  to  youth/  not  as 
an  enhancement  of  either  LEA  or  prime  sponsor. 

Both  must  set  realistic  expectations  from  .the  YETP 
program* 

Both  prime  sponsor  and  school  staff  must  r&spe'ct  each 
other  as  professionals* 


Recommended  Tactics  for  Improving  Collaboration 

•  Appoint  someone  to  be  in  the.  school  during  July  and 
August  to  respond  to;  the  Requests  for  Proposal  that  are 
issued  by*  trfe  prime  sponsor* 

•  Deal  with  noncontroversial  issues  first  in  negotiating  a 
school/prime  sponsor  agreement*  ' 

•  Clearly  define  roles  and  responsibilities*  of  all  parties 
involved  in  implementing  tke.  agreement •„ 

/        •       ^Whenever  possible/, provide  transitional  services/  as 
~y\  '     these  best  fit  in  with  school  programs  • 

•  Pit  YETP  into  existing  Experience  3ased  Career  Education^ 
(EBCE)  model  program^  •  »  r  T  . 

•  Fit'  YEip  into*  existing  cooperative  education  programs  # 

•  ;    Retain  as  much  program  flexibility  as  possible/  either 

•  -by  negotiating  broad  non-financial* agreements  or  by 
providing  for  switching  of  funds  among  program  elements* 

•  Combine  CETA  Title  II-B  and  YETP  programs/  where  possible 


to  save  paperwork  and  administrative  expenses* 


Encourage  LEAs  to  develop  training  programs/  instead/of 
waiting  for  a  prime  sponsor-  to  do  so# 

One  school  district  has  used  its  YETP  in-school  program 
to  entiqb  dropouts  to  return  to  school*    If  they  do  well/ 
the  participants  are  enrolled  in^tet  regular  vocational 
education  program* 

\ 
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2.       HOW  CAN  WE  DEVELOP  EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATION  AND  REFERRAL  LINKS 
BETWEEN  ,LEAS  AND  CETA? 


Participants  in  Workshop  C  ^nd  H  made  specific  recommendations  and  < 
suggestions^  for  improving  the  school/prime  sponsor  partnership  through 
establishing  clear  channels  of  communication  and  strengthening  organi- 
zational linkages*    Many  of  the  participants  indicated  that  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  collaborative  program  planning  and  operations  was 
the  lack  of  information  and  interaction  between  school  and  *CEtA  personnel 
There  are  a  number  of  vSteps  that  can  be' taken  to  establish  an4  reinprc^ 
linkages*    Following  are  several  of  the  approaches  suggested  by  school 
and  CETA  coherence  participants; 

•  Establish  a  mutual  glossary  of  terms  to  avoid  misunder- 
standings of  definitions  and  policies*  ^  ' 

■  •       School  adminstrators  and  faculty  should  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  CETA  regulations  and  program  guidelines* 

•  Educate  the  prime  sponsor  on  the  particular  needs  of 
special  education  students*,' 

•  Hold  a  workshop  for  school  and  CETA  personnel  to  go 
step  by 'Step  through  the  contracting  process. 

•  Provide  In-service  training  for  LEA3,  in  responding  to 
RFPs  and  in  drafting  agreements* 

« 

•  >   Provide  in-service  training,  on  a  one-on-one  basis, 

for  all  school  people  implementing  an  agreement* 

•  Bold  an  all-day  youth ^conference  every  year  for  all* 
students  in  CETA  programs,  at,  which  the  achools  present 
the  occupational  areas  that  $re  explored  "in  the  in- school 
component  of  the  program* 

* 

•  Keep  school  administrators  informed^*  changes  in  CETA 
rules  and'  regulations*  #  ^ 

\ 

^       Identify  a  staff  member  in  both  the  schodl  system  and  the 
prime  sponsor  organization  to  act  as  .liaison  for  all 
day-to-day  issues,  problems,  and  concerns  that  arise  in 

.  .  ^  program  planning  and  operations* 


Bold  regular  meetings,  between  prime  sponsor  staff  and 
administrators,  supervisors*  counselors,  and  teachers 
who  have  a-  role  in  the  program* 
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3.       WHAT  DOES^fifili'  REQUIRE  IN  TERMS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY^  AND  REPORTING? 

Conference  participants  were  largely  in  agreement  that  prime 
sponsor  management  information  systems  should  handle  reporting  of  par- 
ticipation  data  to  the  Department ^of  Labor.    The  toetent  to  which  school 
districts  hkve  responsibility  for  collecting  and  contributing  data  to 
prime  sponsor  quarterly  program  reports  varied  widely.    One  prime  sponso 
simplifies  the  process  by  having;  a  youth  office  handle  records  and 
participant  data  for  all  school  districts  in  YE  TP.    School  districts 
that  report  their  ^own  data  on  participants  have  found  that  this  often 
requires  double  recordkeeping  due  to  the  different  forms  used  by  the* 
district  and  the  prime  sponsor. 


.Certification  of  Eligibility 

A  major  difficulty  the  CETA  requirements  on  participant  data  pose 
fpr  school  distri^s  concerns  certification  of  eligibility  of  applicants 
One  .school  program  coordinator  reported  that  J:he  prime  sponsor  requires 
1*0  pages  Af  forms  on  each  youth  applicant.    Another  participant  serial  the 
school  ussd  a  one^page  eligibility  form  which  was  then  submitted  to.  the 
prime  sponscfT/  but  other  types  of  documentation  are  required  gince  the 
appropriate  means  of ' verifying  family  income  is  unclear. 


Several  participants  reported  problems  in  certifying  eligibility 
due  to  State  laws  that  prohibit  the  release  of  information  on  students1 
perfoihnance  or  background.    One  approach  that  has  been  taken  is  to 
specify  in  \he  LEA'/prime  sponsor  agreement  that  a  third,  party/  e.g./  a  * 
higher  education  research  group/  complete  the  student  eligibility 
validation  through  a  subcontract.'  ^  ~  * 

v  -  •' 

In  another  school  pfrogram  a  different  approach  was  taken.  Initial- 
ly, the  prime  sponsor,  required  that  all  participants  be*  income-eligible/ 
causing  recruitment  problems  because  program  staff  had  no, .access  to  " 
schoo.1  recprds'and  were. forced  to  identify  potential  eligible  students 
by  .checking  low-inoome  neighborhoods ./  This  effort  only  served  to 
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negatively  "peg  the  .project,  as  the  CETA  class."  Finally,  the  problem  was 
resolved  when  the  prime  sponsor  *  authorized  the  program  in  its',  second  year 
to  switch  to  a  50-50  mix  of  income-eligible  and* non-eligible  youth. 

_ Workshop  participants  cited  several  other  types  of  difficulties  in 
recruiting  and  selecting  students*  for  'YETP  due  to  the  problem  of  deter-  " 
mining  family  income:      .  ' 

'  •        MaV  poor  youth  do  not  seek  out  counselors ,^so  that  school       -»  ' 
authorities  have  no  reason  to  know  they  are,  poor. 


While  many  programme  lunch  lists  as  a  recruitment  tool, 
not  all  poor  youth  sign  up  for  free  lunches-.  ' 

Some  poor  youth  come  from  families  that  are  off  welfare 
for  parts  of  the  year  and , may  thus  not  appearTn  welfare 
.  _     rolls  at  a  particular  time  recruiting  is  taken  place.  ' 

v  * 

•  Residence  in  a  low-income  area  is  an  unreliable  indicator 
r  of  income.  ( 

•  Mass  distribution  <3f  eligibility  forms  to  youttfage  14 

ajd  oldsr  was^judged -  by-one -school  district  to-be  T:be  most, 
effective  procedure  for  identifying  eligible  youth. 

r-The  Department  of  Labor  Funding  Cycle 

< 

The  mismatch  in^the  timing  of  funding^  CETA  prime  sponsor  pro- 
grams and  the  school  calendar  was  citVd  as  a  problem  by "school  repre-  * 
O^entatrves  in  Workshops  C  and^>me  schools  have  had  tp  establish 
separate  .classes/ for ?CETA  participants,  often  in  separate  fLlities, 
as  a  result  of  the  .differences,  in  funding  cycles  bet^iuJ  schools  and 
CETA.  V   ,  ' 


s    The  Award  of  Academic  Credit 

t  * 

The  CETA, regulations '  mandate**  prime  sponsors  to  encourage  the.  - 
award  of  academic  credit  in^YETP  in-school  programs  was  a  major  point  of 
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^negotiation  and  compromise  in  many  LEA/prime  sponspr  agreements.  School 
districts  that  had  their  own  work  experience,  cooperative  education,  or 
work-study  program  tend  1x>  have  adapted  to  the  CETA  requirement 3  quite 
well.  .  Some. schools  *had  to  adapt  exiting  policy  and  curricula  to  the 
YETP.    One  participant  reported  that  the  school  district's  vocational 
education  department  apparently  fel€  threatened  by  the  YEtP  proposal  % 
because  school  personnel  argued  that  academic  credit  should  be  awarded 
only#tp  those*  students  in  YETP  who  would  qualify  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  v 

*  .  « 

A*.       HOW  CAN  WE  OVERCOME  THE  "TURF"  DISPUTES?  ^ 

Methods  of  over ooming* and  avoiding  disputes  over  the  areas  or 
authority  and  responsibility  for  youth  programs  were  recommended  by 
participants  in  Workshops  C  aMfL  H.    Many  of  the  suggestions ,  were  related 
to  general  approached  to  partnership  development  and  collaborative 
planning.    Within  the  descriptions  of  spedf i^pfcogram  experiences  and 
examples,  strategies  for  handling  potential  and  e?asting  disputes  were 
outlined.    The  following  examples  represent  the  types  of  strategies  that 
were  adopted  in  programs  reported  at  the  conferences?  , 


•  A  county  school  board  took  the  initiative  to  identify 
people  within  each  school  who  Were*in#  a  position  to 
implement  programs". 

\  county  school  system  got  its  work  experience  co- 
ordinators, .together  and,  as  a  group,  they  approached  the 
prime  sponsor  with  ideas  for  a  comprehensive  county-wide 
plan. 

•  '     A  school  district  was  successful  in  petitioning*  the  mayor 

to  appoint  a  school  district  coordinator  of  federal  • 
*\      programs  to  the  prime  sponsor's  advisory  oouVicil  where 
she#  oould  have  a  voice  iyn  program  design. 

» 

•  Anqther  school  district  mandated  the  creationof  school- 
community  organization  to  review  youth  programs. 
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•  One  school  district  held  meetings  With  paints  a{id  local 

%  c  business  people  prior  £o  preparing  program  strategies*      '  1 

.  Where  schools  in  one  district  feared  loss  of  contrSl  if 

4    .  they  accepted  CgTJUftired  teachers,  the  grime •  sponsojr  * 

^    '  allowed  p/ogram  teachers  to  be  hired  jointly  by  its  staff 

,  and  the  principals;  -while  those  teachers  report  to  th$  CETA 

*  program,* they  werd  also  instructed  to  bedcme  as  much  a  pert 
of  their  home  schools  asv  possible. 


1 
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^  5.       HOW  CAN  WE  QET  THE  KEY  £EA#ANl>  CETA^DECISlbNyMAKERS  INVOLVED? 

Workshop  participant^  identified  .several  different)  t}*pes  of^kfcy 
decision-makers  that  are  impoAan^  in  successful  development  of  an 
agreement  and  implementation  of  CETA  in-schopl,  program.,  The^key  indi- 
viduali  vary  according  to  thfe  organization  of  the  school  district,  tl% 
,  role  of  the  youth  programs  within'ttfe  overall  CETA  system,  'and  the  design 
of^the  in-school  program/    However?  prime  sponsor  and  school-  representa- 
tives indicated  several  general  ways  that  tflfe  support  and  involvement  of 
key  individuals  at*  several  levels  can  be  obtained: 

•  '•>.•••      •  ■ ,  .-  ■ 

#       Superintendents  -  Whexfe  a  p  rimers  ponsor  deals  .with  a 
+    number  of  .school  districts/  it/ is  useful  to  approach  the 
'  *  _  superintendent^  as  a  group  and  to  make  a  scheduled, presen- 

tation at  an  ar.ea-wide  meeting  of  superintendents •  A 
superintendent  >who  is  known  to  support*  manpower  education 
can  help  persuade-  ftis  colleagues  to  cooperate  wtth  CETA. 
Superintendents  who  have  dealt  with  cqoperative  work  '  ■ 
experience  programs  cAi  be  assured  that  the  recent  YETP 
,  guidelines  are  very  similar  to  those  programs*    4  ; 

♦  \ 

*  •    .   Principals  -  The  support. of  the  buildi ng-levej.  principal 

is  crucial  in  many  school  districts  that  are  deceixtral-        '  \ 
ized.    A  good  approach -is  to  have  the  program  coordinator 
or  the  CETA  youth  director  or  both  'persons  meet  with  each  \ 
principal 'before  the  program  is  i'nitiat^d  and  before  any 
design' changes       gain  his/her  acceptance  and  involvement. 

•  •       Secondary  school  counselors  -  Each  f fLll4  before  school 

'  begins,  many  school  districts  conduct  counselor  workshops 
at  which  tfye  prime  sponsor  can  make 'presentations.  CETA 
programs  pttuld  also  be  presented  at  annual  state  and  ' 
regional  conferences  of  school  counselors. 
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Career  education  coordinators  -  These  people  also  have 
state-wide  meetings  at  which  CETA  programs  *can  be  pre* 
sented. 

State  Department  of  Education     SEAs  can  a&t  asv  trouble** 
shooters  .to  overcome  turf  problems •  ~They  can  bring 
decision-makers  together  by  holding  sfeite' conferences  of 
LEAs  •    Many  SEAs  prepare  newsletters  to  provide  schooJL 
districts  .with,  information' on  federal  programs.  Some 
provide  speci &\ "grants  to  multi-county- areas/  Sqpe-SEA 
personnel  also         onythe  State  manpower  council  or  . 
Stite  youth  council •  * 

y      •  ■ 

Overlapping  board  ^memberships  -  Where  possible/  £he  % 
pri1n6  sponsor  should  be  represented  on  the'  school 
district's  vocational  advisory  board* or  career  eStication 
council.    Likewise,  schpol  people  should  sit  on  local 
and  regional  manpower  councils  and  on  youth  councils  as 
well.  .  /  ' 

Other  school -people  -  In  some  areas,  a  director  of 
•  secondary  education  is  a  key  person  who  needs  to  be 
"sold"  on  YE  TP*    Special  education  teachers,  fami*liar 
-with  the  needs'  of  handicapped. persons,  are  frequently  \ 
left  out  ,of  the  -referral  network  and'  may  need  to  be 
approached  directly.    School  boards  may  also-contairi^a  ^ 
key  person,  elg.,  a  member  responsible  for  vocatiorfa^ 
education.  *  « 

Local  "employers  -  Many  school  jii streets  have  &  career 
.education  advisory  coosnit^ee,  made  up  primarily «of    *  " 
community  business  people.9    In  seme  areas,  Industry  } 
Education  Labor  Councils  are* active".        *  * 
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(f*       *  WQRKSHOP  Di  1 


PRIME  SPONSdfeS  AND  LEAS  -- 
DIFFERENCES  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  GOALS 


INTRODUCTION  / 

Conference* participants  in  "Workshop  D  focused  on  several  basic 
differences  between  school  systems  and  CETA  primd  sponsor  organizations 
that  H^tfe  affected  the  planning  and  implementation  of  YETR  in- school 
*£jU$rams.    The  organizational 'differences  discusse<J*most  often  were* 
^(a)  the  role  of  the  school  and  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  within  the  com- 
munity and  (b)  the 'question  of  targeting  youth  funds  toward  speo^ic 
Student  groups •  'Participants  alio  found  that  there  $re  many  areas  of 
shared  interest,  and  concern  t        \  ^ 


v School  and  CETA  representatives  maintained  that  a  major  difference- 
is  the  basic  goals  for  each  organization.    As  was  stated  in, one  of  the 


workshops: 


The  role  of  the /high  school  is  tP  prepare  all  its 
students  to  functibn  in  society;  the  focus  is  on  the  »high 
school  degree  obtained  through  academic  classroom  training* 
The  role  of  CETA  is  to  prepare  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  for  future  unsubsidized 
empj^ymenfe^  the  focus  is  on'  survival  skills  obtained 
/       *  through  work  experience  and  special  training*  '     -  ■ 

toius,  the, schools  and  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  serve  different  functions 
within  the  community*    Participants  noted  Chat  expectations  for  CETA 
iii-school  programs  often  differ  according  to  these, larger  organizational 
functions* 
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-A  secorfd  basic  difference  on  philosophy  and  gfajtfs  is  over  the  issue  * 
^  of  program  targeting  and  selectio^/of  participants .  «  Conference  repre- 
sentatives from  schoql  systems  indicated  that  the  targeting  *of  yet£ 
services  only  to  economical ly-disadvantaged  youth  has  been  a  major  source 
of  differences  with  prime  sponsors*    Although  only  a  minority  of  the  * 
participants  .indicated  that  their  program?  include  transition  services  \  ' 
for  non-disadvantagedjstudents,  the  programs ■  thajt  include  this  broader 
.  juse  of  YETP, funds  for  students  have  generally  been  those  designed  with 
strong  inpttt  from  school  staff*         *  k 
*   

Prime  sponsor  representatives,  and  some ^educators,  viewed  the 

•  question  ^of  the  criteria  us^d  in  selecting  YE  TP  participants  from  among 
the  pbpulation  of  economical  ly-disadvantaged  students  as  a  major  poiiit  of 
negotiations  for^EA/CETA  agreements*    Pritoe  sponsors  that  have  program 
goals  bf  high  rates"  of  ^ob.  placement  and  positive  termination  'encourage 

„  -the  selection  of  applicants  who  have  better  scho^^rformance  and  better 

•  chances  of  retention  in  the  program.  .  Tho^e  prime^ sponsors'  that  place, 

•  greater  priority  6n  serving  youth  with  the  greatest  need  for*  education 
and  employment  assistance  emphasize  the  redruitmept  and  selection  of 
students  with  J.ow  probability  of  school  or  work  s^ce^  e.g.,  potential 

'dropouts,  students  with^behavior  or  emotional  problem**,  handicapped 

y  students,  etc.  *  * 


ERLC 


Where 'school,  systems  and  CETA  prime  sponsors  have  come  into  Con- 
flict, it  tends  to"  reflect  preconceived  notions  .each  organization  has  of 
the  other  arid  is  aggravated  by  lack  of 'understanding  of  how  the  other' 
system  operates.    For  example,  some  educators  view  CETA  staff  as  "those 
upstarts  from  Lah/or,"  'rather  than  appreciate  that  Department  of  Labor 
youth  programs  have  been  in  existence  long  before  the  CETA  Youth  Amend- 
ments,  and  that  these  prpgraihs  have  produced  excellent  research  and  * 
analysis  bf  youth*  employment  problems.    Similarly,  the  CETA  people  who 
charge  that  high  school  administrators  are  only  interested  in  college 
preparation  and  are  unwilling  to  deal  with  the  dropout  problem  find  to 
*  — 

f 
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their  surprise  that  many  school  systems  have  work  experience  programs 

similar  to  their  own/  programs  that  in  some  instances  are  better  run  and 

cost  less  per  person-year  tljan  their  CETA  equivalents*    Sc^doIs  also  have 

•  * 
a  financial  interest,  through  retention  of  state  aid  funds ,  >irwreducing 

the  number  of  dropouts  • 


The  only  .ot^er  ba^ic  source  of  conflict  is  when  the  prime  sponsor 
insists  that  CETA  in-school  projects  be  wholly  different  from  regular 
school  programs  £nd  lead  to  institutional  change  in  the  Schools • 
One  £rime  sponsor  representative  acknowledged  this  as  policy  and  reported 
that  the  conflict  with  the  schools  was  resolved  by  having  an  independent 
third  pasty,  a  national  educational  laboratory,  develops  program  design 
and  a<h  evaluation  model  that  were  acceptable  by  the  school.    Other  prime 
sponsors  reported  acceptance  of  what  theit  local  schools  .were  already  > 
doing  or  spoke  of  programs  that  were  designed  ^o  meet  local  neecls*    They  , 
saw  the  roJLe  of  the  prime  sponsor  as,  helping  the  -schools  to  become  aware 
of  certain  needs,  filling  gaps  in  existing  school  programs,  an<\  using 
their  own  expertise  to  assist  the  schools  in -job  skills spraining. 

Many  LEA  participants  objected  to  tl*e  stress  or\  differences  with 
CETA.  ^They  pointed  to  their  own  internal  problems  and  to  variations 
/AittOng  schools  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  career  education,  on  vocational 
education,  and  on  traditional^  academic  programs.  *  ,  * 

y  ^  * 

At  severed  of  the  conferences,  participants  in  Workshop  D  raised  the 
question  of  whether  schools  and  primte  sponsors  differed  less  in  philosophy 
and  goals  and  njbre  In  staff  orientations  and  organizational  procedures 
related  to  youth  programs.    It  twas  pointed  out  that  educators  are  mor*in  / 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  long-te'ttn  results  from  education  aftd 
trailing.    CETA  staff  tend' to  be  oriented  toward  planning  programs  ,that 
,  will  have  observable  results  withirf  a  short  period  of  time*    Thus,,  while 
both  organizations  may  agree  on  the  &asic  goal  of  *lfuture  employability" 
for* participants,  the  CETA  staff  may  consider  the  goal,  best  addressed  * 
through  work  experience  and  Jpb  skills  that  are  transferable,  into  a 
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currently  existing  job  opening^.    School  people  may-  be  more  concerned" 

with  teaching  general  skills  and  attitudes  that  will,  allow  youth  to 

obtain  career  occupation  ^at  some  timet  in  the'  future  .  • 

•  *  ~** 

I  _  - 

4 

.  fProcedural  .differences.  between_the  -operation  of  school  systems  aild 
'  CETA  agencies  were  mentioned  often  as  a  spdrce  of  problems  *in  YKTP  " 
in-school  programs.    For  example,  many  schools  were  given  a  very  short 

•  lead7time  in  responding  to  a  Rejjuest  for  Proposal  fromvthe  prime  sponslr, 
Program  designers  in  the  schools  did  not  haVe  sufficient  time  t*o  adapt ' 
the  school  curriculum  to'  the  requirements  of  YETP.    BecaVse  of  the' 
different  funding  cycles  of  the  schools  and  the  CETA^  funds,  school 
systems  have  found  it  frard  to  arrange  thea s*hedul es  of  YE TP  participants. 
Contracts  hav'e  been  signed  or  funds  made  available  after  scheduling  for 
stvdents  has  been  completed.    School  representatives  at  the  Conferences^ 
also  mentioned  that  frequent  staff' turnover 'in  prime  sponsor  organiza- 
tions tended  to  decrease  'continuity  in  the  schoql/CETA  relationship^ 

At  each  conference,  participants,  also  nQted  that  schools  and  prime' 
sponsors  share  a  common  perspective  in  several  areas:    Both  prime  sponso*r 
staff  and  school  faculty  share concern  for  helping  youth  become^gelg- 
supporting.    The  interest-of  many  prime  sponsors  in  expai^Lng  the  capa- 
bility of  CETA  for  improving' the  long-term  career  development  of  youth 
coincides  with  the 'interests  qf  most  educators  involved^  in  career  and 
vocational  education.    Many  of  the  CETA  staff  represented^ at  the 'con- ^ 
ferences  have  experience  working  in  schools  and  share  many  of  the  same 
educational  goals  of  school,  faculty  .#  it  wa!s  observed  thatln  Communities 
where  programs  are  successfully  operating,  the  school  and  CETA  staff 
readily  point  to  a  number  of  are£s  of  agreement  and  common  concern. 

t 

\ 

b 

*  However,  better  understanding  didrnot  necessarily  act  in  favor  of  ' 
the  objectives  so\ght  by  the  Youth  Employment  Act  DeraonstratiqVi/«Brojects 
•Act.    Several  workshop  participants  pointed  out1, that  schools  can  use  CETA 
funds  to, cover  the  costs  of  programs  for  low  income  youth  and  the'reby 
free  "up  school  furfds  for  programs  for/all  students. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  QUESTIONS  '  * 

*(.  .     :         '  '"    . .. 

1%      SHOULD  rYETP  PROGRAMS  BE  INCLUDED  IN  ONLY  A  FEW  SCHOOLS  RATHER  THAN 
;  ALL  (QUALITY  VS.  .QUANTITY)?  *  "  .  A 

r 

Par+*icip  ntf  experiences  and  opinions  Related  to*. this  question  varied 
widely.    In  inany  communities,  the  decisioii  oh,  the  number  of  schools  to  be 
included  in'the  program  is  made  by  the  prime  sponsor  planning  council  or 
executive  committee.    Some  participants  responded  in  terms  of  £heir  % 
opinion  of  wkfrat  approach  contributes  to  the  success  of  an  iii-school 
procjram.'    Others  responded  by  addrjess^ng- the/more  general  'question  of 
program  policies  that  contribute  or  detract  from-program  effectiveness. 


Many  representatives  of  both  schools  and  CETA  organizations  indicated 
that  funds  should  Bfe  distributed  on  the'  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
program  design.  -  a' participant  from  the  Los  Angeles  schools  said  that  m 
allocating  funds  to  all  *LEAs  or  schools*  proportionately  "only  perpetuates 
bureaucrats  .and  mp£iocrity la  Los  Angeles  ^County  YETP  funds  are 

awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  innovativeness  of  the  school  program  designs* 

/  *  * 

The  22  percent  monies  ar^p  allocated  by  the  office  of>  tjie  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.    The  County  Superintendent^  preferred  not  to  ^divide  % 
$1.6  million  among  all  96  school  districts. *   Instead,  each  district  was  t 
-asked  to  submit  a  two-page  proposal  describing  a* program  and  setting  ' 
forth  a  budget. ^^he/£espo,nses  included  plans  for  projects  costing  as  v 
iittle  ^s  ^8,000  and  as  much-as  $1  million.    The  County  Superintendent/ 
selected  14  programs  which  clearly  offered  new  approaches  to  youth 
programs  and  did  ipt  merely  repeat -things  doqe  in  the  CETA  Title  II-B«  >  u 
year-round  programs. 


A  second  type  of ,  response  to  the  question  of^ethods  o-f  distributing 
funds  between  schools  was  that  thqy  should  be  on  /the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  economically  disadvantaged  students  in  each  school  district. 
.  Several  participants  felt  that  ttf^e  method  i<3  the  best  way  of  guaran-, 
^teeing  that  students  who  are  eligible  for  the  program  have  an  opportunity 
to  enroll.  ' 
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Other  participants,  particularly  those  from  prime  sponsor  areas  with 
•»ma,py  school  districts,  felt  that  distributing  funds  to  many  schools  was 
self-defeating.    They  found  fhat  there  ds  a  minimum*  level  of  funding  that 
is  necessary  before  the  .program  dan  have  an  effective  role  within  the 
.sch&ols*    To  try  to  increase  the  ^concentration  of  funds  to  fewer  L£As, 
the  Region  X  Department*  of  Labor  office  does  not  allow  Community  colleges 
to  act  as  LEAs  ii>  applying  for  YE?£.  funds.  *  . 

Workshop  D  participants  addressed  a  number  of  related  questions 

dealing  with  prime  sponsor  policies  and  school  district  use  of  YETP 

*    a  '<    *  ' 

funds:  / 

•    C  ■  1 

.      •  r  , 

•  An  alternative  approach  to  -  alio  calling  funds 'is  to 

"V  designate  funds f only  to , individual  schools  within  the 

district  that  serve  the  largest  proportion  of  disad-  * 
vantaged  students.  .  ^  ' 

#  •       Participants  ctfrgued  both  ^ides  of  ttfie  question  of  whether"" 

funds  should  be  used  to  serve  greater'  rtumberg  of  disad- 
vantage^ youth  by  reducing  the  hours  of  paid  work  experi- 
ence for  each  participant.  / 

•    ■  .    •  ■>    t  y 

.    •       Several  participants  responded  that  YETP  programs  sbouldC 

be  designed" to  demonstrate  that  there  are  way^  of  .improving 
assistance  to  students  without  additional  noftey. 

•  Small-scale  programs  may  be^Sseful  to  a  school  district*  or- 
lj       *        a  prime  sponsor^  but  only  if N they  can  be  used  as*-models 

for  (replication  in  larger  ,pro grams. 

\      ,       ,        4  .  s  .  :  r      .    •  , 

2".       ARE  YETP  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE  NfiEDS  OF  YOUTH  OR  TO  FULFILL 
PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS  (OR- CAN  THEY  DO  BOTH)?    -  * 

Vfoikshop  D  participants  were  about  evenly  di^vi<ied  in  their  re^nses 
as  to  whether  designing  programs  that  meet  CETA  requirements  also^allowed 
the  Dfil^ram  to  address  the  needs  of  youth.*    About  half  the  participants 
found  the  requirements  df  the  YI2TP  program  design,  did  not  allow  the  focal  • 
needs. of  students  .in  their  schools  to  be  adequately  addressed.1*  An 
appro  Kimately  equA^.  number,  of  participants,  however,  found  that  the 

5<*t  *  - 
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Eederal  and  pri^ne  sponsor  requirements  for  YETP  have  assisted  the  schools 
in'meetirfg  the  career  development  needs  oir  stiidents*  f  */ 

'      '  •     .  -I- 

Local  experiences,  and^examples  of  how  the  requirements  of  YETP  have 

conflicted  with  school  o^ectiyes  in^taeetihg^outh  education  and  training 

needs  can  be  divided  intto  four  general  categories:'    (1)  ^problems  related  \y 

•  to  ^prime  Sponsor  target  groups,  (2)  CETA  emphasis  on  job  placement, 

(3)  inadequate  .measures  of  program  effectiveness,  and  (4)  uses  of  YETP  , 
K  * 

funds.  ,  - 

■* 

"  r  f 

Problems  wi»th  Target  Groups  / 

Representatives  pf^^hool  systems  at  the  conferences,  and  some^prime 
♦sponsor  representatives,  identified  several  -specific  examples  and  illustra- 
tions of  problems  in  the  design  and  delivery  of  youth  services  due  to  the_ 
requirement  that  specific  youth  groups  be  served:  * 

Dropout-prone  students  -  .Selection  of  on]^  students  with  a*  high 
"of  dropping  oW  of  school  jeopardizes  the  whole  in-school  program*  Only 
ljjnited  individual  .progress  can  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  one-year 
program/  and  the  proportion  of  stugents  that  can  be  "turned  around"  is 
likely  to  &e.  low. 


*  Mainstreaming  participants  vs.'  a  separate  program  —  Several  partici- 
pants  cited  the  problem  ,of  how  to  design  services  for  dropout-ptone  and 
low-ac)i|.eving  students.    The  extra  attentioiTjthat  c§n  be  provided  through 
YETP  may  not  be  allowed  in  some  areas  due— to  the  *fact  that  it  would 
amount  to  ^segregation  o.f  minority  students.    Others  pointed  out  that 
. segregating  the  hard-to-serve  students  in  one  component  may  not  be  the 
•best  approach  to  improving  their  ^school  and#swo£k  performance.  * 

\^  Targeting  program  to  age  groups  -  It  was  often  mentioned  in  ttye 
workshops  that  beginning  the  program  at  age.  16  is  tod  late  for  many 
students  that  need  career  development  and  work  experience.     Some  par- 
ticipants fjel^that  st^udents  should  be  experiencing  th&  program  prior  to 
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the  le$ral  age  for  dropping  out.    Participants  that  changed  the  age  level 
v  targetted;  however,  fouh*J  that  change'  detrimental  to  planning  with  the'*  ~> 
s'chools.    Program  'designs .  need  to  be  adapted  to  the  parti<jcular  age,  gscpup. 
Several  participants  found  that  bETA  programs  designed  for  J9-20  yev  . 
olds 'needed  to  be  significantly  changed  to  serve  16-17*  year  olds,  because 
of  the  difference  in  maturity  level.  * 

1     .   \  .  '* 

Recruiting  economically-disaftavantaged  youth  *  Some  school  program 
A  operators  found  that  thqv  had  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  identifying 
eligible  students  due  both  to  reluctance  of  Jthe  school  administration  to  ' 
release' records  under  the  privacy  act  and  to  the'  embarrassment  of  the 
schools  over 'the^rate  of  student  dropouts.  '  *  - 

Emphasis' on  Job  Placement  / 

*     »   '  »  -       :  •  ^  . 

Problem**  with  YETP  in-school  programs  have  occurred  when  a  prime 

sponsor  placed  high  priority  on,  a  high  rate  of  job  placement  of  youth 

Which  confllcts^witfe  school  objectives  for  the  program.    This  problem. is  - 

typically  found  where  planned  outcomes  for  youth  programs  do  np^/vary  %r 

significantly  from  those  for  adults.  *  _.         *  L 

i  —  t 

^  ^uth  staying  in  school  -  Both  school  fcnd  prime  sponsor  pafticipants 
maintained  that  the  most  critical  need  of,  16^17  year  olds  is  to  stay  in  ' 
school.    Emphasizing  job  placement  can' detract  from  attention  to  this 
youth  need.  .  *    .  k  m 

Adequate  skills  training  -  In  order'  to  hasten  job  placement,  a  prime- 
sponsor  often  wants  only  a  short^skills  training  program.  '  Educators  feel 
that  work,  experience  without,  adequate  pretraining  shortchanges  the  youth  '" 
participants.  ■  .  > 

r    ■-"      •<    v  • 

Work  experience-school  curriculum  relationship  -  Participants  have 
found  that  from  an  educational  perspective  even  good  work  experience  jobs 
sometimes  do  not  contribute  to  the  overall  program  objectives.    In  some 
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cases, Tthe  wojak  experience  component  has  become  divorced  from  the  claSs- 
room,  ^or  school,  compbnent'of  the  program. 

Prime  Sponsor  performance  standards--  The  CETA  reauthorization  > 
legislation  of  1978  established  a  system  for  evaluating  prime  sponsor 
performance.    Funding  is  to  be  based,  In  part,  on  the  previous  yearns 
performance-    Some  participants  felt  the  prime  sponsor.  Standards  may 
increase  the  pressure  for  job  placement  of  youths 


Wbrk^experiepce  relationship  to  private  sector  jobs'  -  School  and  ' 
prime**"sponsor  participants  expressed % the  opinion  that  youth^jiould  be  J 
•strivijuj  toward  jobs  in  the  Iprivat^ sector •    YETP  programs  that  £j*f^ide 
public  sector  jobs  do  .not  necessarily  endourage'  or  emphasize  ?the  transfer 
of  skills  and  experience  to  private,  sector  jobs  after  school  is  completed* 
Participants  felt  this  is  an  area  of  weakness  in  many  program  designs. 


Inadequate  Measures  of  program  Effectiveness- 


The  YpTP  in-schobl  pro grams  designs  may  not  be*  nemonstrating  their 
effects  or^yo\ith  due  to  poor  measures  of  program  effectiveness.    Con-)  ■ 
ference  participants  cited  several  ways  that?*t^TP^ Is  not  demonstrating 
results  \*ith  students  due  to  the  methods,  of  assessing  program  outcomes. 

„  "    ^Prohdfem  of  evaluating  outcomes  -  The  focus^of  CETA  on  assessment  of 

the  rate  of  positive  terminations  measures  only  immediate  impact  pf  the 

* 

^program.    Students  that  are  classified  as  "non-positive"  terminations  may 
have  highly  "positive"  long-tei?m  outcomes.    The  immediate  outcome  for 
growth  with  positive  terminations  does  not  indicate  the  success  of  the 
program  in  career  development  or  how  the  program  has  ftelped  the  youth. 
•  •    \  \ 

Lack  of  measurement  of  long-term  results  -  It  was  observed  by 
participants  %h$t  a  true  program  eualuatibn  should  include  a  control 


group  and  measure  th€*v  effegts  after  a  five-year  period  had  el^yi)edj 
However,  the  youth  wfai  are  served  in  the  program  are  likely  to  be  hard 
to  track  after  eveiyone  year  following  program  completion.  % 

»  » 
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Unmeasured  program  effects  -  Participants  .who  have  worked  with  youth 
prograjas  find  that  the*  program  often  has  more  subtle  behavioral  and 
attitudinal  effects'  on  youth  as  a  result  of  peter  interaction  tljiat  is 
stimulated  by  the  prograjn  activities.    These  kinds  of  effects  have  nat 
.been  sufficiently  acoounted'for  in  program* outcome  measures. 

Uses  of  YBTP  Funds  .  * 

*    V 

The  types  of  services,  activities,  and  materials  that  are- allowable 
under  YE  TP  have  sometimes  conflicted  with  program  objectives.  School 
administrators  have  found  that  the  YETP  funds  often  must"  be  used  in 
combination  with  other  sources  of  support  to  provide  a  fully-developed 
program  design.    Following  are  soi^e  of  the  problems  that  program -Operators 
have  had  in  using  YETP  funds:  * 


Not  enough  money  is  provided  for*  training  of  work  site  super- 
visors. #  . 

CETA  guidelines  tor  pse  of  funds  vary  by  prime  sponsor  and 
Region.    Differing  interpretations  of  CETA'  regulstions  ijiay.  lead 
to  different  guidelines  on  thfe  purchase  of  supplies  and  ther  use 
of  equipment.    If  a  Regional  Department  of  Labor  office  dis- 
afllows  something,  it  can  force  the  local  program  to  find  other- 
funding  sources.  v 

Where  several  layers  of  administration  are  involved,,  the 
administrative  cost  factor  may  shrink  frojoa  20  percent  60 
legs  than  5  percent  for  the  progtam  operator.    The*  result 
may  be  inadequate  staffing  for  a  program.    For  example^ 
one  New  England  pri2ae  sponsor  imp$£ed  a,  requirement  that 
70  percent  of  YETP  funds  go  to  student  wages -and  only  5 

xcent  to  administrative  octets,  putting  a  constraint  on 
Sinogram  hiring.  p. 


Without/ creative  budgeting  which  integrates  a  YETP  program 
with  other  school  programs!,  YETP  becomes  separate  and  fragile 
and,  may  lack' a  constituency  to  defend  it  onc6  federal  funding 
ceases.  * 
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Additional  Problems  in  YETP  Design /-and  Implementation 


Many  CETA-eligible  youth  do  not  hear  about  the  program* 

§ school  counselors  have  not  become  involved  because  ' 
hold  the*view  that  CETA-eiigible  youth  are  simply* 
cipline  problems"  and  deny  that  work  experience  will 
results  for  these  youth.  ,  , 


In  many  LEAs ,  school  faculty  and  #taff  do  no 
disadvantaged  youth  heed  outside  assistance 


t 


believe  that 


Education  should  no%t  look  to  CETit:  $o  start  programs  that 
schools  could  riot  afford  on  their  own,  according  one* 
prime  spcfnsor  representative • 


School  districts  often  see  too  mcjiy  strings  attache 
monies,  and  they  anticipate  a^ ^inordinate 
for  the  anticipated-  benefits • 


The  regulations  put  educatdrs,  in 
service  agencies* 


to  CETA 
paperwork  t 


the  unwanted  role  of  social 


Prime  sponsors  can  overemphasize  ^certain  aspects  of  YETP  and  as 


a  result  the  intent  of  the  program  can  be  misdirected  according 
to.  a  prime  ^sponsor  representative •* 


On  the  Positive  Side>T    Meeting  Youth  Needs  and  Fulfilling  Program 
Requirements  ?         •  *♦  % 

m  Workshop  D  participants  who  found  that. the  YETP  requirement^  did  not 
decrease  the  program's  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs  of  youth 
emphasized'  the  flexibility  of  the  YETP  provisions*    These  participants 
generally  supported  the  role  of  YETP  in.  the  schools  because  it  provided 
options  that  educators  oould>  use  to  their  advantage  in  expanding  the  role 
of  schools  in  employment  and  training*    The  comments  and  examples  listed 
below  provide  a  sampling  of  the  types  of  responses  4f  these "participants :  < 

\.       '  '  / 

*       One  school  district  has  had  such  success  with  the  YETP  program 
that  "it' may  adopt  -the  program  as  a  model  for  an  independent 
study  program  for  non-CETA  eligible  youth. 
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In  one  school  program,  a  program  ^^rength  is  that  joi?s  and 
^•curriculum  are  well  matched.  Ar  * 

;   "    '       <  '  ■  ' 

CETA  programs  give  LEAs  the  flexibility  to  meet  their  ,own 
specific  needs;  it  is  good~that  there  is  no  "standard" 
program*      *  *  *  * 

*  r      ^  f 

A  Balance  of  State  prime  sponsor  agreed  to  accept  a  30-^6- 
percent^  job  placement  rate—as  compared  to  the  customary 
:  70-80  percent  placement  goal--if  th^remaining  60-70 
percent  of  youjth^tay  in  school. 

•  J 

Many  prime  sponsors,  are  flexible  about^the  apportionment  of 
proopram  funds  among  wages,  administrative  costs,  etc.? 

YETP  allowed  q|ie  school  to  address  the  employment  needs^of 
the  handi capped^  which  no  one  in  special  education  had 
considered. 


YETP^reguIations  are  not  overly  restrictive.    They  o 
establish  a  "framework"  for'  schools  to  use  to  adapt 
ograms  to  student,  needs.** 


tfceir^ 


TP  can  serve  as  ar^seed  program"  to  get  private  sector 
involvement  with  the  school  system.  " 

gh-YETP,  thq  rteeds  of  d^ppouts  are  addressed  for  the 
time'.    Educators  have  learned  that  dropouts ♦  often  m 
will  .riot  go  back  to  the  regular  school  system  and  have 
begun  to  recognize  the*  value  of  alternative  schools*  andty 
supportive  services  for  dropouts. 

CETA's  push  for  academic  credit  for  YETP  work  experience 
and  4in~school  trainin^fias  helped  many  youth  obtain  the 
high  school  diploma.    The  schopls  value  this  contribution' 
of  the  program.  *  • 


3.v      ARE  WE  STRiy^NG  FOR  EQUITY  OR '  EQUALITY  IN  V^TP?  .  IS  THERE  A 
DIFFERENCE,   AND  IF  SO  WHAT  SHOULD  YETP  TRY  TO  DO? 


O^e  Workshop  D  participant  defined  the  difference  as  follows: 
•  Equity  is  helping  the  disadvantaged*^  c£tch  up,  while  equality  ^Ls  equal 
*  treatment  of  all  youth.  He  recommended  that' work  experience  be  offered  to 
tl>e  disadvantaged  as  a  summer  program  onlj  and  that  transition  services 
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should  be  provided  t6  all  students  during  the  regular  school  year,/  He 
acknowledged  that  this  was  contrafy  to  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
which  he  felt  favored  'equity.  •  * 

Few  bonf erence  participants  directly  addressed  the  issue  of  whether 
YE  TP  should  be  designed  With  the  objective  of  equity  or  equality. 
Participants  did  discuss  several  issues  related  to  in-school  program 
designs  and  the  youth  that  should  be  served. 

Conference  participants  were  sharply  divided  e(B  to  whether  YE  TP 

should  fo.cus  on  the  in-school  youth  who  ax"  least  likely  to  succeed  in 

j 

school  or  the  youth  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  iit  the  program.  One 
participant  reported  that  a  local  program  uses  YETP  funds  for  services  to 
youth  selected  from  other  CETA  programs  who*  are  most  likelj  to  get  jobs 
on  their  own  the  following  year.  ^^en  asked  by  another  participant  if 
this  approach  were  addressing  YETP 1  s  intent  to  reduce^s^uctural  unem-  ♦ 

ployment j.the  reply  was  that  focusing  on  "hard-core  failure  kids"  allows 

•  -  *  j  **v 

for  little  'immediate  success,  which  i$  what  CETA  evaluation  measures. 
Although  the  Youth  legislation  emphasizes  equity,  the  methods  of  J^ime 
sponsor  program  assessment  do  not  favor  serving-  the  youth  with  severe 
problems.         *  * 


-  ^  *  For  some  ^articijjiant^  the  i^sue  of  ^juity  Versus  equality  is     *  J 
pesolved  by  the  fact  that  YETP  resources  must  be  targeted  to  some  group 
since  the  amount  of  funds  is  not  sufficient  even  to  deal  with  all' the 
severely  economically  disadvantaged.    Because  of  limited  funds,  one 
program  set  an  income  eligibility  of  70  percent  of  the  standard  of  the  u 
Bureau  of  Iiabor  Statistics—stricter  than  the  85  percent  standard  of  "the 
CETA  regulations.  f 

.     \      .    -  { 

One .Workshop  participant,  cited  "equity"  in  the  approach  of  funding 
only Jihoae  schools  which  designed  innovative  programs,  rather  than  in 
doling  out  funds  proportionately  to  all  the  schools  regardless  of  program 
design.  ^  ) 

~\  '  \  - 
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Other  programs  deal  with  the  equality-equity  issue  by  including 
non-disadvantaged^&tudents  in  transition  services •    Several  participants 
pointed  out  that. this  approach  provides  for  grfcafcer ' interaction  among 
students  from  different  backgrounds  than  restricting  services  to  the 

disadvantaged.    Only  a  few  programs  took  advantage  of  the  option  to^  use 

1  *  I 

10  percent  of  their  funds  for  an  experimental  program  thaV  enrolls. 

9tudents  who  arb  otherwise  ineligible  because  of  the  level  of  the^r 

family  income.  ,  *       '  — 

^\  -  <. 

A  program  described  by  one  participant^ ttempts  to  teach  the  meaning 
of  equal  opportunity  by  the  manner  in  which  youth  are  treated  after 
selection  into  the  program.    In  this  program/  three  youth  sure  sent  to 
interview  for  each  job  slot  on  the  theory  that  competition  for  'openings 
is  good  preparation  for  'the  "real  work  of  work"  the  youth  will  lateV 
enter.      )      •  t 


R  SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES  AND  PROBL^S  RAISED  BY  PARTlCIPAt^CS-' 

*  4  ^ 

•  / 

4.  "  " 

•  'Conference  participants  discussed  methods  of  tar,g£ting  services 
to  14-15  year  ol^youth.    Some  participants  supported  the 

»  approach  of  following  *  14-1 5  year  old  youth* through  to  gradua- 
tion, while  others  ^responded  that  a  Hew  group  of  14-1 5 'year 
olds'  should  be  served  eaph  program  year.- 

•  The  ^question  of  the  proper  'starting  point  for  initiating 
change  in  the  schools  through  YETP^was''  debated  in  Workshop  D. 

j  Som^W°grani'  administrators  have  focused  their  efforts  on 
school  superintendents,  wftile  (jfchejrs  feel  that  the  program 
must  establish  a  firm  b&se  with  youth  first  beforr  trying 
.to  have  an  impaction  the  schools. 

State  Departments  of  Education*  can  play  a  valuable  role  in 
assisting  'school  districts  ij^'thfei^r  negotiations  ,and  program 
r — planning  with  a  Balance  of  £fetfcfc>e  prime  sponsor  (or  Governor's 
Employment  and  Training  Office)'.    The  Minnesota  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  established  a  statewide  qffice  of  CETA 
coordination  with  a  grant  from  the  Governor's  YE  TP  dis£re* 
tlonary "funds. 
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WORKSHOP  E 

SERVING  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS  UNDER  YETP 


INTRODUCTION 


V 


J 


The  Department  of  Labor  regulations  requite  that  YETP  services  ^ 
be  targeted  primarily  ,to  the  economically  disadvantaged  youth — certified 
from  a  family  with  income  l£ss  than  85  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  lower  income  standard.  _For  all  CETA  programs,  CETA  prime 
•sponsors  are  required  to  specify  which  local  target  groups^ithin  the         *  < 
disadvantaged  and  unemployed  population  'are  in  greatest  need  of  CETA 
services.    The  prime  sponsor  plan  must  describe  how  these  groups  will  be 
^^jiven  priority  in  program  services.    Youth  programs  operated  by  Schools 
are  also  included  in  the  requirement 'of  serving  "special  populations" 


identified  in  the  prime  sponsor  youth'  plan* 


r 


Five  common- special  populations  were  identified  in  the  topic  ques- 
tions  for  discussion  at  Workshop  E:    handicapped/  dropouts,  juvenile 
offenders,  "exceptional"  "youth,  and  needy  youth  who  are  not. disadvantaged. 
Workshop  participants  added. the  following  types  of  youth  groups  which 
face  special  barrierjr  to  1  employment:  ( 


r 


^students  iff  high  risk  of  dropping  out 
so  dally  ^disadvantaged 
educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  wi£h  "poor  attitudes" 
pregnant  youth,  and  unwed  mothers 
ethnic  minority  youth  ,  ^ 
limited-English  speaking 
native  Americans 
disabled  veterans  _ 
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tfie  wide'  variety  of  special  target  groups  cited  in  the  Workshop  indicate 
that  local  definitions  of  "special  populations"  vary  cpnsiderab^. 

*  * 

•She  pi  am  for  delivering  services  to  the  target  groups  designated  by 

the  grime  sponsor  as  special  populations  is  implemented  through  the 

agencies  and  organizations  that  filewre  as  program  operators.  \Conference 

participants  c£ted  a  number  of  general  problems  in  the  total  process  of 

designing  and  implementing  programs  for  special  groups.  . 

*  '  '         ^\  r 

Overly  general  target  groups  -  When  prime  sponsors  simply  use  theJ 

"significant  segments"  set  forth  in  the  CETA- regulations  ™  age,  sSx, 

race,yji£tional  origin  —  as  designated  local  target  groups,  the  persons 

most  in  need  of  YE TP  services,  such  as  dropouts  or  unwed  mothers,  may  not 

be  served.    LEAs,  an£  other  contractors,  that  do  not  meet  the  prime 

*  *  • 

sponsor  goals  for  seeing  target  groups  can  b,e  penalized  through  with- 
■»  *  « 

holding  of  funds.  '  s 

C     ■  , 

Number, of  schools  in  program  -  Since  prime  sponsors  can  meet  the 
requirements  for  an  LEA  agreement  by  dealing  with  only  onp  school  district 
a  significant  numbed  of  ^>uth  with  special  needs  may  be  left  ay£  whet,  are 
in  other  districts  within  the  prime  sponsor  area.        \  ' 

•  Evaluation  of  YETP  Joutcomes Since  the  emphasis  in  Federal  and  ' 

primfe  sponsor  assessments  of  program  performance  is*<fften  o*n  rates  \of  job 

placement  or  retention  in  school  programs,  program  dperato^  may  be 

j  •  - 

inclined  to  design  prog-rams  for  youth  who  are  easiest- to  train,  r^€her 

than  focusing, on  youth  with,  special  needs. 


,  9 


Mains treaming  vs.  separate  programs  -  Participant  opinions  differed 
as  to  whether  you>tft  from  special  populations  should  be  mainstreamed  in 
broader  programs,  combined  into  a  single  special  program,  or  served  in 
^eparate  programs.    One  school  participant  argued  for  full  mainstr earning, 
the  old  Neighborhood  youth  Corps  programs  segregation  had 
d  negative  attitudes  and  behavior.     Instead,  positive  changes  ^* 
result  from*p|er  group  interaction  that  occurs  when  youth  from  different 

•  * 
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backgrounds  work  together 'and  reqeive  counseling  Lit  groups.     Several  <v 
participants,  including  £  representative  of  the  Vice-President's  Task 
Force  on  Youth,  argued  ^hat  .thd  handicapped  cannot  be  helped  through 
mixing  them  with  youth  with  other  spe|fLal  needs.  *  However,  ^n  example vof 
a  program  that  has  mixed  special  populations  is  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  where  both  handicapped  and  juvenile  delinquents  are  served  irf^he 
same  program.    A^participant  described  a  program  designed  to^ars^ist 
potential  dropouts  by  combining  youth  and  \dults  in  the  same  activities. 
The  adults  tend  to  counsel  youth  not  to  drop  out  as  they* had  once  done.  • 

The  is^ue  of  fixing"  target  groups  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  groups  overlap.    A  participant  "from<  Albuquerque  noted,  that'most  * 
dropouts 'served  in  the' YE  TP  program  are  aiso  juvenile  offenders.    A  S^n 
Ditego  program  deals  with  ex-offenders  who  are  disabled.  , 

Eligibility  of  youth  from  special  populVtionte  -  Many  participants 
pointed  out  that  the* handicapped,  youth  over  18  not  suppQrted  by  .their 
families,^ and  wards  of  the  State  are  deemed  "families  of  one,"  but 

indicated  that  prime  sponsors  often  require  that  the  85  percent  family 

j  J 

Income  eligibility  criterion  still  be  met.*  %  « 

Programs  for  Dropouts  -  School/prime  sponsor  linkages  .have  not  been 

—   ~  ^  ~y 

very  effective  in  the  development  of  in-school  programs  for  dropouts. 
Only  a  few  participants  describe^* examples  of  school  involvement  in  * 
serving  drqfSbuts  through  YE  TP.  t  • 

JoBs  f<pr  special  population  you^h  -  Employers  are  often  rlluctant*  to 

hire  yoiith  from  specially-targeted  populations,  particularly  handicapped 

and  juvenile«@f fenders.    Two  general  approaches  to  involving  employers 
* 

were  recommended:  *  \  .  « 


*In  the  fin^l  Department  of  Labor  regulations  for  YETP  (Octpber  2,  1979) 
le  CETA  regulation  that  handicapped  automatically  qualify  as  economi- 


Sally-disadvantaged  is  also  applied  t6  youth. 


•  <K  "mm 

•  appeal  to  civicpride — contact  employers  who  belong  to  sejrvice" 
organizations  such  as.Kiwanis; 

*       ■  « 

% 

•  appeal  to  economic  self-interest— point  out  the  Department  of 
Labor's  "Targeted  JqbsTax  Credit  Program." 


DISCUSSION  OP  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.      WHAT  CAN  ^EtP^OFFER  TO  HANDICAP  PEd/yOUTH,  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THEY 
,    QUALIFY  AS.  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED? 

According  to  CETA  regulations,,  a  handicapped  person  -isidefined  as  a 
person  vrt£>  has  "a  physical  or  mental  Wsabjkity  which  constitutes*  a 
substantial  barrier  'to  employment  and  can  benefit  from  CfiTA  services 
provided,  as  determined  by  the  Prime  Sponsor."    Several  Wbfkshop  E 
participants  inclicated  that  this  definition  is  ao  vague  that  prime 
sponsors  have  too>muoh  leeway  in  interpreting  a  "barrier  to  employment. " 
As.  a  result,  there  is  little  certainty  as  to  what  services  can  be  offered 
to  handicapped  youth  through  YE  TP.  N 

r 

t 

Finding  for  the  Handicapped 

/      It  was  noted  that  CETA  since*  1973  has  provided/ funds  for  services  to 
the  handicapped,  but  no  earmarked  funds  h&ve  been  set*  aside.  %  Services  to 
the  handicapped  have  largely^  been  supported  through  Federal  legislation 
enacted  since  CETA:  (.  * 

•  P.L.  93-1 12  -  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  ~ 

•  :     P.L.  94-142  -  The  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children 

Act  of -1975.  ' 

•  P.L.  94-442  -  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1976. 

Some  workshop  participants  argued  that  by  law  or  regulation,  CETA 
youth  programs  should  set  aside  a  specific  amount  of  funds  for  th&  « 
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handicapped,  as  do  regulations  for  the  Vocational  Education  amendments> 
^/        Others  argued  that  having  no  specified  proportion  of  funds  tor  handi- 
capped means  that  there  are  no  upward  restrictions  on  the  4unount  that  / 
j  could  be  allocat^d^t^.  youth  with  spejcial  needs  •    A  prime  sponsor  partici- 

pant suggested  using  CETA  .Title  funds  (Compreherjsive  Employment  and 

Training  services  for  the  economically  disadvantaged)/  since  tjhe  -  , 

handicapped* are  clearly  classified  aq  disadvantaged  and  Title  II-B 
*  provi&es  more  fundj-j  t^ian  YETP. 

^       Several*  school  participants  reported  that  special  education  depart-  • 
"ments  consider  /?ETP  as  tailor-made  for  the  handicapped  because  of  the 


\ 


range  of  services  that  can  be  offered.  School. districts  have  used  YETP 
funds  to  alleviate  some  of  the^  f inancial  burden  imposed  by  P.L.  94-142. 
As  one  participant  noted/  YETP  can  fill  a  gap  in  services  for  handicapped 

lent*,  since  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  can  serye  only  tfce  severly 
handicapped.  f  '  ;  ' 


Problems  in  Serving  the  Heuidicapped 


A 


7  - 
Eligibility  disputes  -  Many  Priaie  Sponsors  have  Insisted  that  tfte  85 

percent  income  eligibility  for  YETP  be  met  £or  all  youth/  including. the 

handicapped.    This  interpretation  of  the  regulations  has  reduced  the 

number  of  handicapped  students  that  can  be  sertffed.  "  - 

.  J 

A 

Wages  -  Some  participants  felt  tha£  the  handicapped  were  overpaid  ^ 
.  considering  the  kinds  of  work  they  can  do.    It  was  suggested  that  they  be 
paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage  to  start/  with  raises  based  on  job 
performance.  •  .    •  - 

Persuading  employers  to  hire  -  Only  employers  receiving  federal 
funds  are  required  ( under ^Title  IV  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act)  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  hire  the  handicapped  and  to  provide  access  to  tfce 
work  site.    Other  employers  must  be  sold  on  the  program.    Employers  are 
gene  tally  concerned  aJaout  the  nm£  for  constant  supervision.  Several 


— 
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'  approaches  to  gaining  employer  cooperation  were  stressed:     (1)  the 

•  * 

school  is  running  the  program^ (.credibility) ;  (2)  each  studerfb  gets  a 
great  deal  of L  program  supervision  (the  employer  can  c^ll  the  coordinator 
•ajjy  time  about  a  problem);  (3)  the*  employer  is  servings  as  a  school  and 
community  resource  (civic  pride),    A  method  used  by  one  .participant  was 
to  place  a  Title  II  ,y;outh  with  an  employer  if  the  employer  agreed  to  h. 
a  handicapped  youth.    Another  program  enrolls  regular  students  to  work 
alohgside  the  handicapped  youth ^to  take  pressure  off .thet  employer  for  - 
suge  rvi  s  ibn  •  <\" 

•  Facilities  -  Many  of  the  facilities  used  in  training  and  employment 
programs  are  not  designed  for  access  by  the  handicapped,  ^ 

Limited  administrative  funding  -  Handicapped  yoiith  need  more  super- 
vision  than  other  youth, -and  program  funds  are  often  insufficient  to 
supply  the  full-time  supervisor  who  is  required.    A  teacher  cannot 
perform  this  service  on,  a  half-time  basis,  noted  one  participant,  since 
the  supervisor  must  be  able  to  show  u£  at  th<j  fitst  wdfck  shift  for  each 
youth.  \  N 

•  •        r    .     .   v  \ 

Need  foay outside  support  services  *  One  participant  said'  her  program  ' 
for  the  handicapped  would       totally  ineffective  if  it  were  not  linked 
with  existing  community  support  services. 

,       Identifying  appropriate  jobs  -  Participant?  stressed  the  difficulty 
in  locating  wor^exp^rience  jobs  that  involve  simple,  repetitive  tasks 
that  many  of  the  physically  and  ^ntally  handicapped  students  can  handle. 
"One  participant  referred  to  a  study  completed  in  Wisconsin,  "Ta#k  Analysis 
for  the  Handicapped,"  which  detailed ^methods  of  identifying  jobs  for  the 
handicapped.  ,  ,  ' 

Resistance  frora  vocational  teachers  -  Many  school  vocational  depart- 
ments have  waiting  lists  of  lipn-handicapped  students  *%nd  are  reluctant  to 
favor  the  handicapped.    Vocational  education  instructors  ilso  claim  they 
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cannot  provide  the  supervision  needed  for  the  handicapped  without  dis- 

»  *  '  «■ 

•  * 

'  rupting  the  other 'class  members.  # 

Need  for  special  materials/equffrment  *  ^Cf  speciaJL  instructional 
materials  or . equipment  are  necessary/  the  cost  of  serving  handicapped 
*  youth  decreases  the  total  number  of  persons  that  can.be  served  in  a 
program.    One  participant  did  point  out/  however/  that  the  cost  is  still 
less  than  the  taxpayer  cost  to  maintain  an  unemployed  handicapped  person. 


*  Limitations  of  special  education  -  A  school^representative  who  is 

a  special  education  teacher  indicated  that  the  handicapped  student  b£ten 
has  unrealistic  career  goals.    The.  teacher  Acknowledged  that  special 

; education  often  fails  to  let  handicapped  youth  "come  to  grips  with  their 
limitations."    It  was»  also  noted  that  specialized  vocational  teachers 


who  .-can  provide  job  training  Hole  the  handicapped  are  hard  to  find. 
1  ^Prograls  that  Serve  the  Handicapped  # 

Participants  in  Workshop  E  discussed  several  examples  of  youth 

programs  that  are  successfully  serving  the  handicapped: 
/  *  - 

r  •      +  • 

South  Carolina  -  The  Statewide  CETA  Consortium  supports  several  • 
local  programs  for  handicapped  youth.    In  Greenville/  both  in-school  and 
out-of-school  .handicapped  youth  participate  in  a  regular ^YETP  program.  - 
The' program  includes  classroom  training  and  work  expedience/  with  the 
jobs  provided  by  Goodwill  Industries.    The  out-of-school  youth  receive  . 
classroom  training  for  one  hour  each  day/  followed  by  four  hours  of  work 
experience.    In-^chool  youth  have  work  experience  jobs  for  10  hours  pexf* 
week  during  the  school  year  and  25  hgurs  during  the  summer.  * 

In'  Richland  Coi^vty/  the, Governor' k  discretionary  funds  provide  a, 
summer  program  of  iastructlon  and  work  experience  for  "trainable  mentally 
retarded"  yemth  aged  16-21/  who  meet  the^85  percent  BLS  income  eligibility. 
The  25  students  are  offered  training  in  home  economics/  food  preparation^  . 
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*  ho* ticniltt^^itd^od-^orking  skills.    They  work  one  hour  each  day  for.^^v,  s 
days.  ■     ♦  ,  •  -  *  ^  *  , 

o        ^  .    •••  ...    .  -v 


The  Governor's  YETP 'disc ret i^&fry  funds  also  support  a  g^oup  home 
for  economically  disadvantaged  youtfti,  aged  -1 4-2 1,,  who  have  had  behavioural 
or  emotional  adjustment  problems.    The  hotie' i sounder  the- supervision  o$  X 
the  local  high  school.    The  youth  reside  at  the  home.,  growrthelr  own  <\ 
food,  and  share  duties  and  responsibilities  for  maintenance  of  this  t\ 
"self-contained"  community. "    For  twcS  hours-<each  day,  they  ijsarn  job 
sjcills  in  12  different  occupational  areas,  including  nurfeing,  forestry, 
and  dairying.    Thes£  skills  are  taught  throughout  the  year,  each  for  one. 
month.  .  *  I  » 

»•  •  '  -  \  .  •  \ 


\ 


*  '*       In  all  three  South  ^ardlina  programs,  the  numbers  of  handicapped 
that  can  be  served  are  restricted  by  the  prime  sponsor's  requirement  that 
the  handicapped  meet  the  incdme  guidelines  of  YETP.     ■  A* 

Arkansas  -  A  YETP-funded  career  laboratory  hdusedVin  a^r&iler  6  ■ 

visits  rural  sphools  to  perform  "vocational  evaluation ^assessments"  for  ^ 
handicapped  students^^Sn  Individual  Education  Program  (IEP-)  is  planned 
for  each  of  the  ^udents  upon  the  results  of;  the  assessment.  * 

J  I"  *  > 

Boston,  Massachusetts  -»  YETP  funds-  the  bQst  of'  a  year  of  #>rk  s 
experience  trailing  fpr  150  handicapped  youth  who  have  completed  two 
years  of  vocational  training  in  on^  of  .tjtatee  high  schools.    The  part-time 
jobs  with  publi^  agencies  are  designed  to  emphasize  training.  Regular 
CBTA-eligible  students. work  at  the  same  j^b  site  with  the' handicapped 
youth,  taking  pressure  off  the  employer  for  supervision.    If  a  youth 
cannot  adjust  to  the  job  situation,  Ke/she  can  be  pulled  off  a  job  ^nd  f 
brought  back  for  additional  in-school  training.  ,  De-emphasizing  job 
performance  and  focussing  on  training  takes  pressure  off  the  youth,  their  , 
parents  and  the  employers.    A  probleto  with  some  public  sector  jobs  is  the 


lal^k  of  "a  coristant  amount  of  real  worfc." 
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The  85  percent  eligibility  requirement  -for  YETP  yas  imposed  after 
the  program -*ad  been  designed,  disqualifying  75  percent  of  the  youth.  * 
However/  «the  progr^pt  director  was  able  to, reinstate  most  of  the  handi- 
capped  participants  by  turning  t9  the  "ten  percent  component.  n^Jhis 
provision  of  ^TP/  under  section  435  of  the  CETA  amendmfents  of.  1978/ 
allows  10^peroent  of  YETP  funds  to  be  used  lor  pr6grams  which  include 
youth^f  all  economic  backgrouji^s',.  to  test  the  effects  of  services 
provided  to  a  group  with  mixed  fami^y^b^ckgrounds.  * 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  -  Two  YETP  components  serve  physically 
handicapped  students  in  the  Providence  schools:    (1)  "Peach  Out,"  a 
program  jointly  funded  with  Vila.  94-142,  proy43des  a  vocational  center 
where  >20  students  receive  after-school  training  three  days  a  week*  The 
program  consists  of  vocational  evaluation,  hands-on  skills  training  a&tij 
job  placement*     (2)  An  Occupational  Education  Program  serves  both  the 
physically  handicapped  and  i^he  ^behaviorally-disordered"  through  a 
regular  in-school  work-^study  program  —  not  through 'a  separate  CETA  work 
experience  program.    While  juvenile  offenders  and  other  special  popula- 
tions  are  not  explicitly  targeted,  many  of  the  handicapped  fall  "into 
these  categories. '  x  m 

Placement  of  handicapped  participants  in  private  sector 'jobs  is 
difficult  because  .many  employers  cannot  provide  the  supervision  that  is  • 
"needed.  *  .  4 

Great  Falls,  Montana  -  The  local  school  district  uses  YETB  to 'fund 
an  Experience  Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  program  that  was  originally 
designed  for  regular  iri-school  youth.    Linkages  with  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blijid,  a  residence  school  located  in  Great  Falls,  have 
led  to  mainstreaming  some  of  these  students  into  the  public  school's  * 
EBCE  prdgram  and  placing  them  in  job  sites. 

i  .  i 

\A  community  college  subcontracts  with  YETP  to  provide  transition 


services,  induing  employability  and  suryiv.al  Skills  for  the  handicapped. 
.     .  '  .661 
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Orientation  to  the  community  college  through  YETP  is  partly  designed ^to 
determine  if  vocational  courses  might  dobsequently  .be  suitable  for  the  - 
handicapped  students-  *  ^  * 


2.       CAN  YE  TP  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  YOUTH? 

The  discussion  of  this  question  centered  around  whether  YETP  is 
'  appfcopriate  for  gifted  youth  as  well  as  students  with  low  skills  or 
aptitudes.    S9f eral  participants  noted  that  their  YETP  in-school  programs 
include  both  bright  and  not-so-bright  students.    They  find  that  this 
"mix"  of  students  has  been  important  in  overcoming  the  'impression  that 
■  CETA.  is  only  for  the  "poor  and  dumb."    One  LEA  presenter  mentioned  that 
^one  of  her  students  i*i  YETP  showed  so  much  ability  Bnd  maturity  that  she 
was  jarcmoted  to  assist"  the  learning -coordinator.    Anolfher  participant 
noted  that  in  the  ^regular  YETP  program  it  was  hard  for  some  youth  to  kefep 
\  up  with  the  bright  students. 


No  participants  supported  specific  targeting  rfor  "exceptional" 
youth,  but  one  participant  suggested  that  ."special  populations"  should 
includ.e  the  "Socially  disadvantaged,"  such  as  the  very  bright,  shy 
honor  students,  who  have  difficulty  dealing  with  people. 


S  BE 


3.       CAN  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  BE  INCLUDED,  AND  IF  SO,  TO  WHAT  EXTENT? 

Conference  participants  described  several  YETP  programs  for  juvenile 
offenders,  mostly  youth  who  had  been  apprehended  for  property  crimes. 
Some  programs  considered  offenders  automatically  eligible  as  wards  o,f 
the  state  who  are  no  longer  subject  to  family  income  guidelines.  Other 
programs  stood  by  the  85  percent  YETP  eligibility.    Som*^programs  dealt 
pith  youth  who  are^j^ar cerated ,  while  others  dealt  with  youth  in  pre- 
trial diversion*    While  £pst  programs  were  limited  to  transition  services 
some  also  provided  jobs. 
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Participants  have  found  .that  youtlj  offenders  require  special  super- 
vision like  the  handicapped  need.    It  was  suggested  ^hat  probation ^ 
officers  can  be  used  as  supervisors  or  counselors  and  juvenile  homes  can 
be  turned  into  special  help  centers.    Mote .programs  for  offenders  will 
develop,  workshop  participants  agreed,  as  public  attitudes  on  incarcer- 
ation change.  /*"")  ^ 

-    •    ■'  K  *  .  • 

Brief  reports  were  presented  on  the  following  programs; 

Camden  County,  New  Jersey  -  yJ^>  fdiids  a  Juvenile  Resource  Center 
for  150  delinquents,  most  of  whom  are  repeat  offenders  and  dropouts.  The 
program  has  three  major  components:*  education,  personal  counseling,  and 
vocational  training.    The  education  component  includes  a  GED  program, 
adult  basic  education,  and  tutoring  for  special  needs.     In  addition,  some 
living  skills  are* provided.    Because  most  of  the  youth  £o  not  come  from 

»  ^ 

stable  home  situations,  the  program  tries  to  enhance  ".living  skills." 
Counseling  is  provided  individually,  in  groups,  and  with  the  family. 
Counseling  sessions  address  how  to  find  a  ]ob,  how  to  stay  in  a  .job,  and 
how  to  sta^out  6i  jail,.    The  vocational  training  component  includes      '  i 
pre-vocational  training  (how  to  fill  out  a  job  application,  determining 
values  and  job  attitudes),  classroom  skills  training,  and  on-the-job 
training.  \ 

► 

At  first,  the  program  emphasized  work  experienoe,  but  this  approach 
was  unsuccessful •    The  program  was  redesigned  to  assist  youth  in  finding 
their  own  jobs.    Now,.7£  percent"  of  the  youth  find  their  own  jobs;  only 
8-9  percent  return  to  delinquency. 

Greenville  and  Florence  Counties,  South  Carolina  -  Each  county  has  „ 
a  YE TP  program'for  non- incarcerated  juvenile  offenders  —  youth  released 
or  diverted  prior  to  tri'al.    Under  a  release  agreement  signed  by  the 
court,  prosecution  is  deferred  for  90  days.    For  educational  assistance, 
th^  youth  are  referred  directly  to  county  schools.    The  program istaff 
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»  attempt  to^place  youth'  in  full-time  employment*    If  none-is  available, 
if  vocational,  training  or  OJT  provides  job-related  skills.    Each  youth  is 
provided  with  .a  "civilian  supervisor'1  in  -the  community  who  acts  like  a 
big  brother.    No  wages  or  allowances  are  paid, "but  the  retention  »ate  is 
reported  to  be  high  (89  percent)  because  the  alternative  is  jail.\ 


9  .  ( 

South  Carolina  -  Statewide  -  A  program  at  five  correctional'  centers 

afrounti  tj^  State  provides  transition  services  to  about  506  inmates, 

including  orientation,  life  skills  testing,  labor  market  information, 

counselling,  etc.    According  to  the  primp  sponsor  representative,  whenever 

inmates  wAre  given  long,  in-depth  interviews  by  employers,  those  inmates 

who  had  $one  through  the  'YETP  program  performed  better  and  were  more 

likely  to  get,  j^b  offers  than  the  non-YETP  trained  inmates.-  Although 

some  iietd trips  are  allowed,  most  of  thet  program  takes  place  within  the 

correctional  ^enters.  I  1 

A  major  problem  with  the  program  has  been  the  Prime  Sponsor's 
requirement* that  JLncarcerated  youth*  living ~ with  their  families  prior  to 
arrest  meet  the  income  guidelines  of  YETP,  while  youth  who  had  left  home, 
need  pot  do  so.    The  effect  is  to  discriminate  against  youth  who  are  not 
alienated  from  their  families. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  -  The  prime  sponsor  has  proposed  a  youth 
component^ for  Albuquerque^  "Alternative  House*,  Inc.,"  which  offers  a 
number  of  adult  offender  programs  through  one  facility.    Currently,  many 
youth  offenders  who^  are  referred  to  the  program  do  not  have  resource 
support.*  * 

Helena»  Montana  -  The  Helena  school  districts  Experience  Based 
Career  Education  (EBCE)  program f  funded^  by  YETP  for  regular  in-school 
yduth,  has  agreed  to  the  participation  of  a  Residence  school  for  female 
juvenile  offenders.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  program  can  assist  in 
reducing  the  rate  of  recidivism. 
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Oakland  County,  Michigan,-  The  LEA  works  closely  with  two  agencies, 
the' Children' s  Village  Home,  a  residence  for  youth  offenders,  and^Yomth 
Assistance,  a  CBO  whose  goal  is  delinquency  prevention.    In  addition,  the 
locaL  police  department  is  urged  to  use  the  YETP  program  as  a  diversionary 
vehicle  whenever  possible,  instead  of  incarceration. 


4.       WHAT  ABOUT  NON-MINORITY,  NON-DISADVANTAGED' YOUTH  WHO  NEED  YETP  , 
SERVICES?  ,  ' 

As  one  participant  noted,  the  Congressional  intent  behind^ti^ETP  " 
program  ^walTto  serve  economically  disadvantaged  youth,  but  to  retain 
enough  flexibility  so  that  YETP  would  not  be  negatively  labelled  as  > 
"another  poverty  program."    Accordingly,  the  Youth  Amendments  allow 
^transition  services  to  be  made  available  to  youth  regardless  of  income. 
NQUU^ETP  regulations  of  September  26,  197$,  limit  the  service*  authorized  ' 
for  all  youth  but  still  include:    "counselling;  placement  services, 
occupational, 'educational,  and  training  information;  job  referral  infor- 
mation through  coordinated  intake;  and  programs  to- overcome  employment^ 
related -sex  stereo-typing."    In-,  addition,  as  noted  in  the  discussion  of 
Question  1,  10  percent  of^pfrP  funds  may  be  useti  to  test  the  desirability 
of  including  youth  from  all  economic  backgrounds  in  employment  and 
training  programs.    Several  participants  cited  the  requirement  that  the 
10  percent  component  have  an  experimental  design  with  comparison  groups 
and  followup  to  determine  the  benefits  to  the  disadvantages  as "the  reason 
10  percent  monies  have  rarely  been  used. 

The  following  statements  by  participants  testify  to  the  ingenious 
ways  that  have  been  found  to  use  YETP  funds  for  the  benefit  of  youth  who 
do  not  meet  the  YETP  income  eligibility  standards: 

» 

•     m  Unlike  vocational  education  funding,  YETP  funding  does  not 
require  that  hardware  or  software  be  used  only  for  the 
targeted  population. 
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In  Camden  County,  New  Jersey,  where  a  career  resource  center 
provides  a  30  hour  seminar  for  disadvantaged  students,  the 
rocfcn,  the  counselor,  and  the  materials  are 'available  for  all 
students, 


In  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  an  assessment  center  built  with 
varxobs  funding  sources  will  serve  more  than  Just  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students. 

In  Great  Falls,  Montana,  the  prime,  sponsor  allows  a  learning 
coordinator  who  is  paid  to  help  incime-eligible  in-school 
participants  to  also  train  other  school  staff  to  'serve  the  rest 
of  the  students. 

* *  *  < 

•     In  Central  Texas,  YfeTP  has  provided  transition  services  for 
«v*a11  interested  students,  regardless  of  income.    The  testing 
that  is  provided  has  shown  rural  youth  that  they  could  score  as 
well  as  big  city  yotyth,  which  has  resulted  in  a  significant* 
change  in  their  self-perceptions. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  a  participant  said  his  program 
set  an  upper  limit  of  125  percent  of  the 'Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  guidelines,  which  has  the  effect  of  expanding  the 
eligible  population  for  YETP.  v 

V 

The  Camden  County,'  New  Jersey)  program  for  juvenile  offenders 
includes  youth  who  pay  room  and  board  to  their  parents  while 
living  at  home.     These  youth  are  classified  as  "emancipated 
minors,"  and  income  eligibility  is  not  based  on  parents1 
1  income. 


5.       HOW  CAN  WE  MNK  YE  TP  IN -SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO 
REACH  DROPOUTS?  ,  * 

Many  participants  felt  that  in-school  YE TP  programs  were  of  little 
use  to  dropouts  because: 


•  dropouts .do >not  want  to  return  to  the  structured  seating  of 
a  hi'gh  school,  particularly  their  "home"  school; 

•  dropouts  who  might  wish  to  return  to  school <*£k  afraid  of 
"losing  face"  if  they  do; 

•\      school  principals  and  counselors  do  not  want  dropouts  who 
were  the. source  of  discipline 'problems  to  return  to  school; 
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•  by  the  time  they  are  reached,  many  dropouts  have  become 
juvenile  offenders;  and 

•  schools  lade  adequate  out-reach  to  locate  dropouts* 

v  \ 

One  school  participant,  the  coordinator  of  a  YETP  project  in  Gresham, 
Oregon,  took  issue  with  thqs?  reasons- for  hot  serving  dropouts.  The 
Gresham  program  provided  GED  training  for  dropouts  though  the  local  iiigh 
school*    Eighty  percent  o\  the  dropouts  have  been  from  families  with 
members  who  are  alcoholics;  many  have  also  been  subject  to  parental 
abuse.    Unstructured  family  lives  had  caused  them  to  drop  put,  reported 
the  coordinator,  and  they  needed  the  structure  provided  by  the  high 
school  setting.    (This  program  is  discussed  more  fully  under  topic 
question  6  below.) 

i  * 

Additional  problems  mentioned  in  dealing  with  dropouts:  (D  an  LEA 
participant  said  th«  Balance  of  State  Prime  Sponsor  allowed  participants 
only  60  days  for  job  training  prior  to  placement,  whereas  she.  felt 
four  to  five  months  were  needed;  ( 2 f  others  reported  that  many  employers 
refuse  to  hire  youth  under  18  because  of  alleged  problems  with  insurance 
and  work  permits. 

Brief  reports  on  projects  serving  dropouts 

Albuquerque  -  "A  School  on  Wheels"  program  that  w&s/started,  with 
CETA  funding  is  .now  nostly  funde^y  the  public  schools.    The  scho<H-4not 
no  bile  as  its  title  might  suggest)  provides  an  alternative  setting  for 
150  youth  who  appear  to  benefit  from  more  flexible  scheduling.  The 
schools  have  difficulty  'in  reaching  dropouts,  particularly  juvenile 
offenders  with  records  of  theft  or  drug  afcuse.    A  special  component^ 
outside  the  school  is  designed^  improve  their  reading  and  writing  fjo  . 
that  they  gain  greater  confidence  in  their  abilitiefs  and  return  to  the 
regular  school  system.      j  , 
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Arkansas  *  A  dropout^  pro  gram  for  small  town  youth,  funded  by  the 
Balance  of^State  YE TP  grant,  takes  participants  through  50  hours  of 
career  awareness,  including  job  interview  arid  resume  preparation.  The 
first  priority  of  the  program  'is  to-  get  youth  back  into  regular  high 
schools.    Thus  far,  only  10  percent  have  returned.    The  second  priority 
is  to  get  participants  into  vocational  technical  or  post-secondary 
schools.    Job  placement  is  the 'third  priority.    Youth  who  are  placed  in 
jobs  are  required  to  return  to  the  program  for  GED  preparation. 

California  -  A  community  collegT  of  fersj  a  YETP-fiinded  English-as-|- 
second- language  program  for-dropouts  and  potential  dropouts  during-the 
summer  months.    Basic  skills  are  tested  in  the  program,  and  participants 
can  get  skills  training  in  settings  and  with  methods  that  depart  from 
those  associated  with  past  failures.    The  project  director  reports  that  . 
the  youth  find  they  have  skills  they  were  not  aware  of  previously. 

Nevada  -  YE TP  and  a  Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improvement 

t  * 

•Program  jointly  fund  an  exploratory  in-school  program  for  youth  who 
are  considered  "high  risk"  potential  dropouts.    The  primary  feature, 
individualized  attention,  is  credited  with  keeping  75  percent  of  the  ' 
participants  in  school. 

f 

Oakland  County,  Michigan  -  Dropouts  are  not  encouraged  to  return  to 
their  home  high  school  but  are  instead  provided  with  alternative  school- 
ing  through  adult  education  programs.    Participants  can  receive  academic 
credit  for  attending  class,  for  independent  study,  and  for  work  experience. 
Although  dropouts  are  usually  given  a  "cooling  off"  period  before  they 
are  contacted- for  tljis  program,  the  program  director,  is  advised  of 
potential  dropouts  by  the  school..  Because  program  relations  with  the 
schools  are  very  .good,-  the  program  director  can  both  anticipate  dropouts 
and  assist  the  schodls  in  dropout  prevention  efforts. 
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6.      TO  What  extent  do  ged  students  meet  YETP  CRITERIA  FOfc'  SERVICES?  ^ 

This  question  tended  to  be  avoided  in  Workshop  E,  apparen£ly 
because  few  CETA  and  LEA  representatives  .were  familiar  with  the  issues. 
GED  programs  funded  by  YETP  were  represented  only  at  the  Seattle  Confer-^ 


ence. 


The  GED  program  in  the  high  school  in  Gresham,  Oregon,  lias  slots  for 

15  dropouts,  16-21  years  of  age.    The  LEA  agreement  specifies  that  if 

CETA  is  unable  to  identify       income-eligible  participants,  the  school 

program  dilator  can  fill  tH^remaining  slots  with  non-irWome  eligible 

students.  "As  noted  above,  many  of^the  participants  JLn  the  program  need 

the  structure  provided^by  the  in-school  .setting  to  furnish  the  security 

they  do  not  find  at  home.    Students  may  take  regular- school  classes  and 

eat  in  the-s^al eteria  at  no  charge.    The  school  tries  to  provide  good 

adult  role  models.  -  The  program* director  is  a  person  respected  ih  the 

*  *  ' 

high  school  through  his  roles  as  a  counselor,  a  science  teacher,  and  a 

baseball  coach.    The  GED  classroom  is  located  centrally,  to  enhance  its 
visibility. 

The  benefits  to  the  Gresham  school  are  three-fold:     (1)  the  GED 
xn-school  program#is  the  cheapest  way  to  implement  an  alternative  program; 
(2)  the  program  impressed  parents  whose  votes  were  jancer tain  on  a  school 
bond  issue;  and  (3)  the  regular  counseling  department  can  refer  a  poten- 
tial  dropout  for  whom  the  GED  program  may  be  preferable  to  an  attempt  to 
finish  high  school. 

I 

The  GED  program  in  the  high"  school  is  one  of  three  GED  programs  in 
the  city  of  Gresham.    A  second  is  at  a  community,  college  and  a  third  is 
in, a  learning  center  in  an  old  house,  away  from  the  high  school*  This 
setting  is  less  structured  than  the  school  and  permits  smoking.  •  ; 

A  few^workshop  participants ^from  community^ col leges  indicated  that 
their  GED  programs  had  unacceptably  low  completion  rates;  one  participant 
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suggested  that  community  colleges  provide  no  nurturing  or  feeling  of 
belonging.  "\  . 


OTHER  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS'  SERVED  In'  YE  TP  -  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES 

Teenage  parents  -  The  Albuquerque  program  provides  an  alternative 
school  with  regular. day  classes.     Counselors  try  to  bf'ing  in  the  young 
f athe*  and  the  parents  of  the  teenage  parents.    At  first,  referrals  to 
the  program  came  from  clinics,  but' now  the  "teenage  grapevine"  plus 
presentations  in  the  public  schools  on  teenage  pregnancy  bring  in 
applicants.     The  non-income  eligible  are  also  included. 

*     .«  ^ 
In  Albuquerque;  teenage  pregnancy  is  the  largest  single  cause  of 
school  dropouts.    In  New  Mexico,  one  of 'every  five  babies  is  bom  to  a- 
•teenage  mother;  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  the  figure  is  one  in  three. 
The  school  representative  from  Albuquerque  reported  that  most  of  ihose 
presently  on  welfare  were  once  teenage  parent^  themselves  and  that 
employment  for  teenage  mothers  makes  sense  only  when  tied  to  support 
services  Specifically  day  care  and  health  services.    The  participant 
said  YE  TP  must*  relat-e  to  the  girls  in  their  role  as  parents,  • 

fa  ^ 

Teenage  mothers  tend  to  have  a  very  poor  self-image;  simply  gradu-r 
ating  from  high  school  seems  an. impossible  task.    Most  come  from  welfare 
families  and  do  not  .realize  they  have  to  keep  going  to  their  work  ^ 
experience  jobs  in  c^der  to  get  a  paycheck*.    Because  of  their  insecurity, 
they  hold  to  traditional  attitudes  —  including . the  notion  that  a  woman's 
place  is  at  home,  ngt  at  a  job.    The  Albuquerque  YETP  program  seeks  .to 
change  these  attitudes. 

1  *  » 

Language-  barriers  -  In  Pawtucket,  Rhode  island,  plans  are^feing  made 

program  that  teaches  English  as  a  Second 
Language  and  provided  work  experience  for  members  of  the  large  Hispanic 
community  whose  limited  English  constitutes  a  barrier  to  employment. 
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Native  Americans  -  The  Gre'at  Falls,  Montana  schools  will  make  a 
special %ef fort  to  enroll  Native  Americans  in  its, in-school  YETP  which  m 
uses  the  Experience  Based  Career  Education  Model.    Great  Falls  has -one  of 
the  largest* concentrations  of  Native  Americans  not  on  reservations. 

.     Family  problems  -  In.  Camden  County,  New  Jersey,  CETA  has  started  a 
'program  of  supervised  aparttnent  living  for  youth  who  are  having  problems 
at 'home.*  Participants  pay  rent  from  wages  earned  in  work  experience  or 
fr.om  stipends  received  for  schooling.    After  three  months  of  close  >_ 
supervision,  participants  will  be  expected  to  move  into  their  own  apart- 
ments. 

Rural  dropouts  -  In  the  area  around  Banks,  Oregon,  40  miles  no^th-^ 
west  of  Portland,"  all  but  a  few  jobs  are  in  agriculture.    Yet  vocational 
education ^dealing  with  agriculture  has  tended  to  reach  only  the  children 
of  landow^Bs.     Many  youth  are  from  families  too  proud  to  go  on  welfare; 
they  remain,  isolated  or  end  up  as  petty  thieves.     Pregnant  girls  often 
drop  out  in  the  eighth  grade,  so  the  school  has  no  record  of  them. 

■  In  this  setting,  YETP  provides  a  coordinator  who  substitutes  for 
regular  high  school  teachers  so  that  they  can  visit  homes  and  try  to 
address  the  cases  of  absenteeism  and  dropouts.    Other  federal' monies  permit 
Banks1* students  to  go  to  a  neighboring  high  school  for  health  services  and 
provide  vocational  training  at  a  community  college.     State  funds  provide 
a  counselor  who  furnishes  in-service  teacher  trailing  in  non-traditional  - 
sex  equity.    Dropouts  are  offered  a  GED  program.    YETP  also  subsidizes  60 
public  service  jobs  in  forestry,  at  the  local  swimming  pool,  in  the  > 
schools,  the  water  bureau,  and  the  police  department.  1 


COMMENTS  ON  OTHER  TOPICS 

y 

Difficulties  in  determining  eligibility  -  Participation  in1  a  free  ^ 
lunch  program  is  a  poor  indicator  of  eligibility,  since  these  programs 
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are  often  set  up  haphazardly.    Many  yduth  are  turned  out  by  their  ^ 
families. and  get  no  financial  support,  yet  their  eligibility  is  deter- 
mined by  family  "income  .  'similarly/  the  runaway  youth  may  not  be  eligible. 
If  the  runaway  is  under  18,  he/she  must  legally  be  returned  home. 


Optimum  age  served  by  YETP  -  The  participants  discussed,  without 
arriving  at  a  consensus,  the  question  of  whether  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  should  have  priority  since  many  go  directly  into  the  work  force, 
or  whether-  serving  youth"  Wen  they  are  younser^offers  a  better  chance  "of" 
.  instilling  career  direction. 

Private  sector  assistance  -  A  member  of  the  Industrial  Education  Council 
in  California  noted  that  the  private  sector  will  Support  affirmative 
action  programs  like  YETP  if  it  is  given  employable  youth.  Private 
firms,  he  added,  are  simply . skeptical  that  YETP  can  actually  deliver  such 
people,    a  workshop  participant  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  noted  that 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business  is  mandated  nationwide' to  develo^jobs, 
but  not  for  an  identified  clientele. 

> 

,    The  va^e  of  work  experience  -  Several  participants  suggested  that 
the  value  of  YETP  work  experience,  is  less  in  the  training  for  an^cupa- 
tion  than  it  is  in  providing  participants  with  good  work  habits. 
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WORKSHOP  V* 
RESOLVING  FISCAL  -YEAR  DIFFERENCES  ^ 

BETOEElf  LEAs  AND  CETA,  \  1 


INTRODUCTION 

\  \  ■  ■ 

— V-  -  -  _v^___  z  .  

Z^i  each  of  the  workshop  sessions  the^ basis  oi  the  problems  was 

summarised.    Three  separate  "calendars"  affect  the  planning  for  YETP:  ' 

(1)  the  "school  year"  of  classroom  instruction,  generally  early  September 

to  early  June;,  (2)  the  school's  fiscal  yeafy  .July  Wune  30;  and  (3^the 

Federal  fiscal  year,  October  1 -September  30. 

Participants  noted  that  since  the  actual  CETA  grants  are  not  kn 
until  October  1,  or  later,  schools  must  decidip  whether  to  (a)  include 
YETP  programs  in  September,  when  classes  begii^,  with  thef  prospect  of 
major  revamping  if  CETA  funding  falls  short  of;  expectations;  or 
(b)  delay  the  start  of  YETP  programs  until  CETA  funds  ar^,  on  hand,  with 
the  prospect  of  losing  eligible  students  tb  o^her  schQol  activities  and 
of  failing  to  f ind  \teachers  to  run  the -programs. 


The  topic  questions  for  discussion  address  four  problems  arising 
from  the  fisc*^ea**<ftfferences:    (1)  sufficient  lead  time  for  planning, 
(2)  uncertainty  of  annual  funding,  (3)  barriers  to  multi-year  planning, 
and  (4)  administrative  ^erhead  costs.    Throughout  the  regional  confer- 
ences, Workshop  F  participants  wh<Thav^  beeif-able  to  resolve  fiscal  year 
differences  cited  the  'following  factors  in  their  success: 

•  Separation  of  program  questions  from  financial  questions 
during  planning  ^ 

\ 

•  Close  relations  between  schools  and  CETA,  gating  from  NYC  ~* 
days 


•  Linkages  thru  participation  of  school  people  on  CETA 
planning  councils  » 

•  Reimbursement  funding  (materials  are  obtained  by  the 
schools  before  payment  money  from  CETA  is  available) 

•  Jurisdictional  unity  (one  prime  sponsor,  one  school 
district  as  LEA) 

•  Use  of  non-financial  .agreements 

t  .  < 

•  "Good  faith"  understandings  between  prime  sponsors  and 
LEAs  - 


CETA  projects  as  add-pns  to  regular  school  programs,  not 
new  ones 

Linkage  at  the  state  level  witlv  the  state  education  . 
agency 

V  '  • 

LEA  participation  in  CETA  planning 


•  Common  commitment  to  the  goal  of  future  employability, 
overriding  fiscal  differences 

•  -  .  Building  programs  so  valuable  to  the  community  that 

they  can  be  run  with  less  CETA  money  if  necessary 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 

* 

1.       HOW  CAN  WE  GET  SUFFICIENT  LEAD  TIME  IN  PLANNING  FOR  LEA/ CETA  ' 
COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  UNDER' YE TP? 

The- discussions  tended  to  fall  under  the  following  headings,  some  of 
which  identify  problems,  some  solutions-,  and  some  a  mixture  of  both. 

The  CETA  planning  process  -  The  representative  of  the  Boston  Regional 
office  of  the  Department  of  Labor  noted  that  the  deadline  for  local  prime  " 
sponsor  plans  is  June  15^nd^the  Region  must  submit  its  master  plan  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  by  July  15.    A  final  decision  on/fche  regional    .  \ 
plan  is  not  mao\  by  the  Labor  Department  for  ^5  days  to  allow  for  com- 
ments. ^om» 
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•  ^    In  Philadelphia,  local  plana  are  due  July  2,  and  Regional  plans  roust 
be  submitted  by-August  15.    LEA  representatives  expressed  the  difficulties" 
-for  schools  to  cooperate,  when  they  are  not  in  regular/ session  and  school 
people  are  either  not  available  ^preoccupied  withJSPEDY  and  o*her 


summe  ^programs  '. 


*  • 
.  Estiroating  the  number  of  participants  -    Because  of  the  income 

^requirements  for  participation  in  YETP  ahd  the  fact  that  many  families  go 

'  on  and  off  welfare,  schools  find  it  difficult  to  anticipate  during  the  ( 

summer  the  number  of  students  who  will  actually  b«  eligible  on  October  '1  ^ 

1  \  • 

for  a  program.      „^  .  '  f, 

:  V\  < 

*        '  Hiring  teachers-  -  Typically,  teachfe  contracts  are  signed  in  March 
and  April  for  the  following  school  year.    For  the  individual  teacher,  jAe 
question' is,  "Do  I  lake  a  chance  and  sig^  a  contract  with  CETA. or  play  it 
'  safe' and  continue  my  regular  classwor^^ForJhe  school  ,, system,  the  j 
question  is  whether  to.  make  a  contract' with  a  teachw^ontingent  on 
availability  of  CETA  or  other  Federal  funding.    This  is  a  problem  noted 
more  frequently  by  small  scKool  districts  'than  iarge^nea.^  The  LEA 

presenter  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  no^edthat  his^  school  district  can  

,  absorb  teachers  hired  for  CETA  if  .l^E^ing  fails  to  come  through; 
orroal  attrition  and  leayffs-of  absen^Tallow  fpr  a'  few  extra  permanent 
or  substitute  teachers.  "  t 

Most  participants  indicated  that  they  had  resolved  theN^ing 
problem  in  one  of.  two  ways:    (a)  using  non-financial  agreements  which 
provide  for  in-kind  school  contribution,  including  teacher  ti^ei 
.(b)  adding  YETP  duties'  to  regular  duties  of  teachers,  and.paying  them  ^ 

«  ,  extra  f*o.r  this  help^  •  * 

— *  /  •      '  • 

-  Some  CETa"  participants  observed  that  problems  in  hiring  school 
teachers W  less  to  do  with  the  fiscal* year  differences  than  with  the. 
limited  dollar  amounts  available  to  employ^higher-salaried  certified 
teachers  whom  the.  schools  insisted  upon  in^  orde*.  to  grant  academic  credit 
JEor  CETA  programs.    The' alternati^^e^T said,  was  to  rely^jpon  CETA- 
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.  -hired  school  counselors;  but  schools  would  then  look  upon  CETA  projects 
as  "outside  programs,"  not  eligible  for  academic  credit. 


School  'skepticism  -  The  participants  noted  that  "while  many  large 
urban  school  districts  have  exp^ience.  with  fed&ral  categ^iial  programs - 
and  often  have  designated  "federal  program' coordinators"  whTTggressively  m 
solicit  "funding,  smaller  or  rural  districts  often  do  not.    An  LEA  pre-  , 
senter  from  -Southwestern  Indiana:  noted  «#at  most  rural  superintendents 
a^e  reluctant  to  use  outside  funding -to  support  school. personnel.  A 
participant  at  the  Chicago  conference  spoke  of  'the  common  fear  that  ' 
Department  of  Labor  regula€ions  would  be  changed  and<applied  re£ro-.  " 
actively,  resulting  in' wasted  dollars  for  a  school  found  out  of  com- 
pliance.   That  had  happened  when-  HEW  changed  the  rules,  he.  added,  and  " 
schools  had- to  make  up  for  the"#aifferences.        "       '  ' 

•  •   V  .  -     '  ■  ... 

Ambiguity  in  CETA  regulations  that  is  se^en  as  leeway  in  program 
planning  by  conf  ide'nt,  aggressive  LEAs  is  viewed  as  invitation  to  disaster 
by  more  cautious  LEAs.    ■  The. latter  tend  to  wait  for  "written  clarifica- 
tions from  Washington"  before,  they  are  willing  to  proceed.    In'ltockford, ' 
Illinois,  the  prime  sponsor  reports  unspent  monies. waiting  to  be  used. 
Local  schools  did  not ^Tpply  for  YETP  projects  because  they  feared  they 
would  jiot  be  able  to  be  certain  of 'funding  in  time 'to  use  it! 

'   ^  .Prime  sponsor problems  with' CETA  reauthorization  -  The  prime  sponsor 
from 'philadel^j/ pointed  out  that  the  CETA  reauthorization  mandated  that 
plans  Made-daring  the  summer  of  1978  had  to  be  abolished  and  redone  by 
April  1,  1979,. but  information  from  the  Department  of  Labor  did  not 
arrive  until  February  1979.  •*.,-• 

*  -'  *  - 

.  '     jaSLSg  "letters .of  ^gredlt^  -  Under  Title  I  of  the  Eleraentary'  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  HEW  issues  "letters  of  credit"  to  states  so  that 
they  can  fund  school  programs  before  the  start  of  th'e  Federal  fiscal 
year.    The  Department  of  Labor  has  nd  similar  mechanism  for  advance  ^ 

funding..  { 
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Competitive  bidding  -  Some  LEAs  noted  that,  when  Requests  tor     •  • 
Proposals,  are  issued  by  a  prime  sponsor,  schools  may  not  know  untiUthe 
last  week  of  September  whether  they  have  been  awarded  a  grant  for  k  YETP 
program.    If  the  pzfime  sponsor  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  coyer 
all  the  grants,  final  contracts  may  be  delayed  until  November. 

/  ■ 

*Reduced  school  budgets  -  In  California,  a  participant  no£ed, 
Proposition  13  reduced  the  "amount  of  funding  for  school  systems  and 
^caused  large  teacher  layoffs  and  program  cutbacks.    Tax  cut  initiatives 
in  other  states  which  threaten  similar  reductions  in  school  budgets  make 
it  difficult  for  YETP  progi^s  that  have  ties  to  existing  school  programs. 

Examples  of  Planning  Under  Uncertainity 

t  — 

In  Philadelphia,  CETA  programs-were  fully  planned  by  mid-August  of 
1978,  implemented*  at  the  start  of  the  school  year,  and  operated  "on  good 
faithw  for  two  months  since  the  Congress  did  not  appropriate  funds  until 

4 

mid-November..    This  arrangement  was  possible  Jsecause  the  prime  sponsor 
deals  with *a 'single  school  district  in  Philadelphia  and  the  school  m 
district  has  had  long  experience  with  federal  funding.    "We  are  used^to 
going  down  to  the  wire  on  all  categorical  programs, "  the  Philadelphi^I«EA 
representative  commented.  *  ^ 

Similarly  in  Portland,  Oregon,  where  the  prime  sponsor  and  a  single 
school  district  have  'worked  closely  since  1973,  .the  problems^poseg  by 
differences,  in  the  fiscal  years  have  been  resolved  since  thte  city  of 
Portland  switched  to  qfo  October  1-September  30  fiscal  year,  in  order  to 

match  the  federal  .fiscal  year. 

r 

r  * 
Kentucky,  23  rural  counties  are  linked  in  one  YETP  program. 
Instead  of  using  the  RFP  process,  the  prime  sponsor  contracts  directly 
with  local  boards  of  education  on  a  sole  sourcel,  basis  to  serve  .in-school*  t 
youth.    The  prime  sponsor  advises  the  school  districts  to  plan  based  on 
90  percent  of  the  past  year's  funding- level.    The  schools  start  t;heit 
planning  early,  and  by  mid-June,  the  prime  sponsor  provides  funding 
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estimates  ftor  the  next  fiscal  year.    He  says  that  the  key  is  to  convince 
local  education  people  that  they  should  make  plans.    The  fact  that  the. 
prime  sponsor  director  is  a  former  educator  encourages, ' school  districts 
to  plan  in' advance  of  funding.  ' 

In , Boston ,  the  prime  sponsor  encourages  LEAs  to  develop  options  at 
different  funding  levels  and  to  establish  a  set  of -priorities.  The 
schools  prepare  individual  packages  of  suggested  programs  which  set  forth 
objectives^  target  groups  and  administrative  budgets,    if  less  money 
comes  down  f£om  the  Department  of  Labor  than  expected,  •  each  LEA  gives  up 
its  programs'of  lowest  priority.    The  process  is  flexible  enough  to. 
-permit  LEAs  to  request  some  funds  for  program  components  that  would  be 
designed  later ,  during  the  school  y^*** 

In  Indiana,  the  Balance  of  State  prime  ^sponsor  conluractff^directly 
with  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  the 
^Sministrati6nfof  in-school  programs,  and  with  the  State  Department  of 
4ic  Instruction  for  dissemination  of  career  education  resource  * 
trials  to  school  districts.    At  monthly  meetings,  each  state  ag'ency  * 
if^  asked  to  "set  forth  two  plans:    one  b^ad^n  the  previous  yearfs 
allocation  and  one  based  on  an  increase  of  30  percent.    Planning  is 
,  simplified  because  the  prime  sponsor  does  not  seek  new  prdtffcams  but 
rather  seeks 'to  extend  existing  cooperative  education  programs  in  the  tftate. 
.The  stat^  level  aggregations  .help  to  overcome  any.. problems  assdfciated 

J?e  dif f er®nce  in  fiscal  years.  ■  As  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board. said,  "We  have  enough  confidence  in  YETP  that  we  do  not  worry  about 
the  funding  level  and  do  not  talk  •dollars'  until  August." 

In  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the^ prime  sponsor  established  a  funding  ' 
q^nge  and,  because  schools  and  CETA  have  worked  together  fof  some  time,, 
there  is  less  concern  about  the  actual  funding  level.    The  key,  according  . 
to  the  prime  sponsbr,  is  confidence  on  both  sides  and  personal  communi- 
cation between  the  prime  sponsor  -director  and  a  single  spokesperson  for 
the  schools. 
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In  El  Pa^o-eottnty7--Coio3?ad^Afehe  prime  spansox-meets.JLn  Jlay.  with^ 
administrators  of  the  15  school  districts  served, so  that  prime  sponsor 
can  draw  up  plans  in  June  or  July.    Planning  is  based  on  the  previous 
yearns  level  -^S^fundin^. 

2*       WHAT  POTENTIAL  EXISTS  FOR  MULTI-YEAR  PLANNING? 

4 '  J 

Nparriers  to  .Multi-Year  Planning  (cited  by  workshop  participants) 

Appropriations  are  made  annually  -  While  the  CETA  authorization 
extends  for  four'more  years,  appropriations  are  made  annually* 

Youth** programs  are  not  year-round  ♦    vftiile  regular^adx^tl^CETA 
prpgrams  are  run  on  an  ongoing,  year-round  basis,  the. youth  programs  are 
operated  for  only  portion^of  a  year* 

Titles  change  -  Prime  sponsors  cannot  obligate  funding  in  advance  by 
title,  bemuse  the  CETA  titles  change  frequently  and  funding  shifts  among 
the  titles. 

Allocations  may  be  based  on  economic  conditions  -  A  representative 
from  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  said  that  bferause- CETA  allocations 
.are  made  to  a  county  based  on  local  economic  conditions  that  can  fluctu- 
ate greatly  from  year  to  year,  a  three-year  plan  would  be  impossible  to 
establish* 


Prime  sponsors  set  annual  goals  -  An  tEA  representative  noted  that 
where  programs  serve  high  school  seniors  or "out-of-school  youth  ax^d  a 
prime  sponsor  is  judged  on  the  number  of  job  placements  or  returns  to  . 
school  annually,  the  prime  sponsor  puts  pressytfre  on  the  schools  for  quick 
outcomes.    W  the  schools  do  not  measure  up,  this  may  be  more  of  a 
problem  for  multi-year  planning  than  the  mere  fact* of  annual  funding* 

Monies  awarded  competitively  -  Where  prime  sponsors  do  not  use 
sole  source  funding  but  award  grants  competitively,  there  is  no  guarantee 

A  * 
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that  a  particular  program  will  be  funded  year  after  year  even  if  it>  is  a 
gqod  one# -  /  ' 

>' 

Prime  sponsors  want  flexibility  -  The  prime  sponsor  representative 
form  El'  Pa sck  County,  Colorado,  declared  that  they  have  already  decided 
what  they  want  for  FY  1981  but  have  'decided  against  a  multi-year  Hplan" 
in  case  (a^)  current  programs  do  not  work  ouy,  (b)  CETA  regulations 
change,  or  (c)  students  in  the  schools  change. 

"Overcoming  Barriers 

Using  surplus  funds  for  planning  -  in%  Philadelphia,  the  YETP  program 
has  been  run  with  continuous  funding  for  two  ^years,  so  there  are  no* 
"start-up"  activities  to  worry  about  in  September.    Surplus  money  fr^ 
the  current  grant  is  used  to  carry  over  for  fall  planning. 

Multi-year:  commitments  -  In  San  Francisco,  the  prime  sponsor  finds  ' 
that  a  multi-year  contract  with  the  city's  united  school  district 
takes  much  of  the  politics  out  of  seeking  funds  I    This  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  prime  sponsors  policy  to  make  long-term  commitments.  V 
Contractors  that  have  provided  employability  training  under  Title  II-B 
and  have  demonstrated  stable  management,  fiscal  capability,  and  good 
performance  have  been  awarded  three-year  agreements  under  which  they  are 
assured  the  same  proportion  of  Title  II-B  monies  they  received  in  FY  '77. 
The  prime  sponsor  expects  to  enter  into  similar  three-year  agreements  for 
YETP  progr^s  once  YEDPA  has  completed  its  third  year. 


*  * 

In  Kentucky,  the  Balance  of  State  prime  sponsor  considers  -CETA 
^     *  monies  to  be  two-year  funding  an<f  permits  funds  from  one  year^o  b€ 
to  carried  over  to  the  next.    Shorter  term  planning  is  the  result  of 
restrictions  of  the  program  year,  not  the  funding  cycle. 

In  Indiana,  where  the  Balance  of  State  prime  sponsor  contracts 
directly  with  state  education  agencies,  YETP  is  tied  into  existing 
multi-year  education  plans<    the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
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•  Education  commits  ijys  money  to  a  five-year  plan  it  has  established  for 
its  programs.    Similarly,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  asked 
its  contractors  for  three-year  plans  for  the  use  of  career  education 
materials.    Both  agencies  provide  expansion  monies  to  school  districts 
for  YET?  programs  because, they  have  faith  that 'CETA  allocations  will  come* 
through  and  they  are  prepared  to  beef  up  or  cutback  depending  on  thk 
exact  amount  received* 


Ihe-  CETA  presenter  at  the  Kansas  City  Conference  suggested  that 
long-range  planning  can  best  come  akout  through  State  Employment  and 
Training  councils,  some  of  which  have  five-year  plans  tied  to  the 
Governor's  discretionary  funds*  ^s^^ 

* 

3.       HOW  DO  WE  HANDfc^  THE  PROBLEM  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE  OVERHEAD  COSTS 
FOR  LEAS? 


Accordinj  to  the  CETA  presenter  at  the  Boston  conference,  20  percent 
of  funds  provided  through  the  regional  offices  are  allowed  'for  adminis- 
trative overhead.     Normally  the  state  taJfees  5  pe>cent,  the  local  prime 
sponsor  takes  5  percent,  and  10  percent^remains  for  the  program  operator. 

A  superintendent  from  easterp.  Kentucky  noted  that  in  a  small  rural 
sphool  system,  money  is  obtained* from  a  variety  of  sources— YBTP,  career 
education,  adult  education,  Community  Action  funds,  etc.—  and  each 
provides  only  a  small  amount  for  administrative  costs.    Since  adminis- 
trative funds  from  different  programs  cannot 'be  combined,  it  is  not 
♦  possible  to  hire  a  single  person  to  administer  all  the  programs. 
Instead,  several  different  persons  must  be  hired,  eacfi  one  doing  an 
hour's  worth  of  work  each  week,  and  this  puts  a  burden  on  the  school. 
A  formula,  agreed  upon  by  different  Federal  agencies,  should  allow 
administrative  funds  from  different  programs  to  be  combined. 

* 

From  the  point  of  view  of-  the  prime  sponsor  for  23  rural  counties  * 
in, the  same  area  of  eastern  Kentucky,  the  amount  of  administrative  funds 
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is  inadequate  because  they  must  be  spread  among  31  separate  educational 
^  districts  in  those  counties.    He  reported  that  he  had  run  into  conflicts  ' 
between  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration «and  the  audit  division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  proper  allocation  of  funds. 

At  the  Chicago  Conference,  a  participant  from  a  large  schoo." 
^  district  indicated  that  when  the  district  was  part  of  a  consortium, 

the  prime  sponsor  allowed  it  a  negotiated  overhead  rate.    After  the 
consortium  disbanded,  the  dj^strict  was  required  to  break  dowh^aifl 
administrative  costs  into  direct  costs.    This,  said  the  listener, 
"creates  a  far  greater  problem  than  it  i^  worth.    If  ,we  could  use  our 
negotiated  overhead  rate,  our  district  would  be  willing  to  become  mpre 
4     involved  in  YETP  thkn  we  are." 

The  limited  administrative  funding  ujider  YETP  poses  a  problem 
for  schools  in  California  and  otheir  states  whose  school  budgets  have 
been  reduced  by  tax  initiatives.    As  a  representative  from  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  school  District  explained,  her  tschool  system  had  to 
eliminate  its  summer  programs,  its  career  education  centers,  and  its 
work  experience  support  staff.    If  QgTA  wants  more  counseling,  it  will 

have  to  pay  for  it;  "'there  is  no  way  for  us  to  pay  for  overhead." 

r  •  — * 

Several  participants  suggested  ways  in  which  they  got  around  the 
problem  of  administrative  overhead  costs: 

j  •       In  one  Massachusetts  program,  administrative  costs  are 

minimized  by  using  regular  teachers  for  YETP  so  that  new 
people. do  not  have  to  be  hired. 

•  In  Boston,  the  schools  pay  for  the  costs  of  running  a 
Program;  CETA  funds  go  for  youth  wages,  specialized, 
equipment  and  training,  and  transportation.  4 

•  Certain  "administrative"  costs  can  be  put  in  other  cate- 
gories, e.g. ,  anything  that* directly  relates  to  servicing 
or  training  a  client  such  as  pointing  job  descriptions  or 
personnel  policies  for  youth  at  woirk  sites. 
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^In  El  Paso  County/  Colorado/  the  financial  agreement 
covers  only  certain  transition  services  such  as  . 
computer  terminals  that  tie  into  the  Colorado  Career 
Information  System?  youth  wages  are  paid  directly  by  the 
prime  sponsor* 


In  Sari  Francisco,  trcTA  fundS  are  insufficient  for  training 
c^sts  so  funds  are  added  from  foundation  grants*  ^  \ 

In  Indiana,  th§  Balance  of  State  prime  sponsor  plans  to 
qeet  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  its  various 
contractors  to  see  whether  a  negotiated  overhead  rate  * 
similar  to  the  one  allowed  by  HEW  can  be  provided. 


4.       IS  THERE -ft  REALISTIC  WAY  TO  RESOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  0£  UNCERTAINTY 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  ANNUAL  FUHfiING?  \, 

Many  prime  sponsors  afcbpt  Philadelphia1 s  procedure  whereby  funds 
are  routinely  carried  over  to  the  new  grant  ye  ax  starting  October  1. 
The  Philadelphia  primes-sponsor  pointed  out/  however/  that  the  Public 
Service  an^iwment  titles  of  CETA  (ir^Tand  VI)  allow  only  10  percent  of 

any"  surplu^to  be  carried  forward?  the  remainder  must  be  returned  for 

__  .  .  .  _ .     *  „  _  _     _  _  t    .  .  

national  reallocation.    Some,  he  said/  may  mistakenly  apply  this  ruling 

to  YE TP. 

In  Eastern  Kentucky/  a  representative  from  a  small  rural  LEA 
reported  th*t  they  save  money  frdm  the  spring  to  carry  over  to  September, 
This  year,  the  in-school  program  started  two  weeks  earlier,  so  more  money 
was  set  side  from  the  spring* 

An  I4EA  representative  from  Boston  reported  theft  a  "kitty*  was  set 
aside  to  cover  expenses  in  September  but  suggested  that  other  programs 
might  prefer  a  clause  in  their  contractHo^  provide  for  September  etf- 
penses. 


The  Balance  of  State  Indiana  prime  sponsor  felt  that  the  key  to 
resolving  uncertainty  was  "putting  confidence  in  the  other  contractor/" 
in  his  case/  the  State  education  agencies  which  have  the  mechanism  and 
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the  credibility  needed  to  deal  directly  with  the  199  school  districts 
served  b^  the  program.    Because  of  their  mutual  confidence,  the  State 
agencies  put  money  into  the  school  districts  before  the  CETA  funding 
becomes  available* 

_        A  prime  sponsor  at^  the  Denver  Conference  reported  on  a  reimbursement  * 
arrangement  whereby  school  district  money  is  used  until  C2TA  funds 
become  available,,  then  replaced.    As  a  result,  the  program^haS  never  been 
short  of  funds.    The  participant  also  noted  that  extra  money  becomes 
available  whenever  an  enrollee  drfcps  Qut  of  the  work  experience  component 
of  the  progran.  - 

In  San  Francisco,  the  jprime  sponsor  sets  aside  funds  from  the 
summer  youth  program  (SYEP),  knowing  that  school  funds  have  been  reduced 
/due  to  Proposition  13.    Title  II  funds^  despite  their  more  restrictive 
income  eligibility,  are  also  used  to  TOntinue  youth  directly  from 
in- school  to  summer  program*/. 

Other  participants  ffelt  the  answer  to  funding  uncertainty  was  the 
creation  of  year-round  youth  programs.    A  listener  pointed  out  that 
in  North  Dakota  and  in  10  other  places  around  the  country,  projects 
will  begin  October  1,  1979,  which  consolidate  all  youth  under  one 
umbrella  for  year-round  projects. 

* 

Another  participant,  noting  that  on  the  national  level  money  is 

*  * 

being  transferred  from  the  CETA  summer  youth  programs  to  YE  TP,  thought  it 
a  good  idea  because  the  9-week  simmer  programs  are  too  shoft  to  teach 
enrollees  good  work  -habits.      He  thought  that  by  combining  in-school  and 
summer  programs  youth  would  be -provided  with  more  hours  of  work  experience 
during  the  sianmer  as  a  reward  for  faithful  participation  during  the 
school  year  and  that,  because  of  this,  employers  will  have  to  train  fewer 
people. 
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WORKSHOP  G 

WORK  SITES  AND  WORK  SITE  SUPERVISION  FOR  YETP 


INTRODUCTION 
*• 

The  workshops  generally  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  tihe  worksite/  its  potential  for  learning  and  its  match  with  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  an  individual.    The  first  two  questions  deal  with  these  ' 
\  issues*    Next/  the  discussions  tended  to  turn  to  the  role  of  the  worksite^ 
sbpervi^or/  the  qualifications  and  training  that  seem  to  help  and  the 
'Ways  in  which  a  supervisor  can  tie  in  worksite  objectives  with  those"  of 
teachers  and  counselors  in  the  schools*  The  discussions  then  tended  to 
turn  £o  transportation  and  other  problems  of  logistics. 


DISCUSSION  OP  THE  QUESTIONS 


1 .       HOW  CAN  WE  BS  CERTAIN  THAT  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AT  EACH  SITE  WILL  HAVE 
CAREER  SIGNIFICANCE? 


m  Some  CETA  representatives  reported  that  participants  in  CETA  Youth 
programs  seldom  have  career  goals;  they  keep  coming  back  to  CETA  jobs 
year  after  year  instead  of  going  out  on  their  own.    By  tying  work  experi- 
ence to  career  development/  tfaid  the  CETA  presenter  at  the  Seattle 
conference/  Yo^tfc  Employment  and  Training  Programs  may  help  to  break  this 
dependency  on  CETA. 

By  and  large/  however/  Workshop  G  participants  spoke  against  the 
notion  that  YETP  'jobs  should  emphasize  "career  significance."  Many 
thought  school  programs  in  career  education  did  not  stayrt  early  enough 
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-to-prpvide  youths ~-iir1±e-"*ETF-age  bracket  with  a  sense  of  career  goals* 
Participants  at  the  Boston  Conf erertce-*greed  that  enrollees  age  17-18  do 
not  ask  for  jobs  with  career  significance  and  the  regulations  that  t 
require  it  are  unrealistic.    Their  own  YETP  programs  are  aimed  primarily  'at 
dropout  prevention,  through  motivation  of  improved  school  attendance,  and 

only  secondarily  at  stimulation  of  career  awareness • 

*       *  * 

A  participant  in  Kansas  City  thought  career-oriented  jobs  for  14  and 

15  year  olds  are  even  less  realistic,'  since  these  youth  rarely  have  any 
skills  or  notions  of  career •    Furthermore,  in  small  communities  the  choice 
of  jobs  for  younger  teenagers  is  quite  limited.    The  available  jobs — in 

a  service  station,  a  grain  elevator,  or  a  general  store — go  to  youth  aged 

16  and  older • 

At  the  Kansas  City  Conference,  participants  agreed  that  the  goal 
of  theijr^w^rk^experience  programs  was  to  teach  the  youth  proper  work 
attitudes,  so> th^t  they  cpuld  later  find  jobs  on  their  own*    Job  assign- 
ments were  designed  to^aiihance  the  first  step  in  career  education,  career 
awareness,  but  not  £jfe  more  advanced  steps  of  career  exploration  or 
career  preparation.    In  Tacoma,  Washington,  however,         prime  sponsor 
emphasizes  career  exploration  in  work  assignments  and  puts  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  enrolleer  for  career  development • 

Participants  tended  to  agree  that  almost  any  job  could  be^of  lat^ 
-career  significance  if  it  developed  an  appreciation  of  the  work  ethic. 
As  one  participant  noted,  most  adults  are  fired  not  because,  they  lack 
technical  skills  but  because  they  are  unable  to  get  along  with  people  or 
to  arrive  at  work  on  time.  * 

Most  participants  indicated  that  the  jobs  in  their  programs  were  only 
_in  public  or  non-profit  agencies*    Some  indicated  thpy  ttgd  only  become 
aware  at  the  Conference  that  private  sector  work  Experience  was  allowed 
under  YET^f.     Several  felt  that  public  sector  jo^s  failed  to  provide  the 

ft 

learning  skills  and  behavior  that  are  needed  in  the  private  sector twhere 
most  youth  would  eventually  seek  work. 
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A  representcftive  of  the  school  district  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
reported  a  concerted  effort  to  u£e*the  l.abor  market  projections  of  the 
Employment  Service  to  determine  where  'jobs  would  be  in  the  next  ten  years. 
Employers,  and  work  site  supervisors  are  adked  to  develop  w<?rk  assignments 
that  will  help  prepare  for  jobs  five  to  six  years  in  the  future  • 
*  *  •  * 

f    Some  participants  felt  that  even  a  negative  job  experience  cauld 
have  positive  benefit  if  a^Suth  decides  to  eliminate  a  particular  career 
frdfi^^  One  participant  took  issue,  however,  arguing 

that  a  bad  experience  on  a  youth's  fi^st  job  could  take  years  to  overcome. 

"Specific  Recommendations: 


A  carefully  written  job  description  should  be ^igned  by 
the  enrollee,  the  enrollee' s  parents  and  the^work  si£e    *  " 
supervisor.    The  job  description  should  serve  as  part  of  an 
agreement  to  perform,  both  by  the  enrollees  and  the  employers. 
It  should  be  considered  a  binding,  legal  document  subject  to 
the  grievance  proceduresjprovided  in  the  bargaining  agreement 
between  an  employer  and  a  labor  organization. 

If  an  enrollee  is  interested  in  a  professional  career,  sdbh  as 
medicine,  it  is  important  to  introduce  him  or  her  to  the 
professional's  role  in  the  community,  not  just  to  the  job 
itself.  '  *  v 

In  developing  work  sites/  it  is  important  to  coordinate  YETP 
with  existing  school-related  programs* in  the  community.    If  a 
school  has  a  distributive  education  program,  YETP  participants 
should  be  enrolled'  in  it.    This  approach  assured  adademic 
Credit  apd  avoids  duplication  of  job  development  with  private 
sector  employers. 


2.       WHAT  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  MATCHING  STUDENT  SKILLS  WITI^WORK  EXPERIENCE 
PLACEMENT  SLOTS?      *  '  V 


Participants  identi^fj^d^  number  of  methods  and  techniques  for 
ensuring  that  students  work  experiences  are  meaningful*    The  major 
categories  of  responses  were:    testing  and  counseling,  preplacement 
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— services,  -and  ^st^plercemHiitrservT^s.    participants  also  listeS  a  number 
of  reasons  for  jobs  not  matching  student  -interests  or  aptitudes.  y' 


Tejar^inVvsl  Counseling 

Some  programs  start  with  a  "bank"  of  job  listings  andv  find  .youth  to 
^fill  them.    Other  participants  report  they  find  sites^  only  after  indi- 
Ldual  assessment.    In  general^  there  was  wide  variation  on  placement, 
methods/  and, Workshop  G  participants  were  divided  on  the  question  of  what 
constituted  appropriate  "assessment*  in  making  work, site  assignments. 

Proponents  of  formalized  testing  cited  tests  such  as  the  Kuder  as 
being  helpful  in  determining  student  interests  and  aptitudes.  One 
participant  suggested  that  three  separate  instruments  should  be  uspd 
together:     (a)  aptitude       the  Rapacity  to  learn  something,  (b)  ability 
—  skills-and  knowledge  already  possessed,  and  ,(c)  Interest.  < 

Most  wctrkshop  participants  felt,  however,  that  good  counseling 
was  more  important  than  testing.    They  thought  that  the  CETA  summer 
program  does  not  allow  enough  time  for  adequate\testing  and  that  CETA- 
eligible  yojith  tend  to  "turn  off*  in  comprehensive  testing  of  any  sort, 
feeling  that  they  will  not  measure  up.    Participants  cautioned  tfiat 
interest  inventories  which  list  areas  in  which  a  youth  thinks  he  or  she 
can  work  must  be  balanced  by  "reality  counseling."    Some  participants 
felt  that  assessment  was  more  effective  in  individual  sessions;  others, 
that  group  counseling  was  better. 


/if  -  ^ 

Pre-Placemenyljfervices:    Comments  apd"  Examples 


V  * 

Few  participants  stressed  basic  skills  training  before  job  placement. 


Even  job  interests  took  a  back  seat  to  dependability  and  responsibility. 

In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  enj^ollees  are  cautioned  to -expect  to 
perform  duties  not  listed  on  their  job  descriptions.    They  learn  to  * 
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appreciate  the  employer's  situation  by  rdle-pJLaying  the  employer  as  well 
as  the  job  apa^icant.  -  v   # 

~*  In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  thre6  to  four  weeks  of  Jblasses  prior  to 

•  *  t 

job  placement  teach  job  survival  skills,  and  job^seeking  skills  with  very. 

little  time  devoted  to  career  exploration  or  basic  skills  training. 

«  In^Tacc^ka,  Washington,.  40  hours  or  class"  tike  are  demoted  tp     £  $ 


\ 


developing  confidence,  setting  achievable  goals,  ahd  completing  job 
applications* 


achieva 


In  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  two  types  of  job  sites  are  developed:  one' 
.for  youth  with  no  defined  skills  and  in^reats  #nd  one  fojr  those  with* 
tested  skills/interests.    A  youth  placed  in  the  former  is  given  a  ••mini- 
evaluation"  by  his  s&jiervisor  after  two  weeks,  to  determine  whether  he/she 
ready  to  be  swits&efd  to  £he  latter  category. 


Jn  Southeastern  Colorado,  a  pilot;  vtfcation^l  exploration  program 
takes  both  yoting  men  and  women  through  60  hours  of  wBSfog,  auto  mechan- 
ics, ntirsing,  child  care  and  other  occupations  that  h^pFtraditionaj^y 
been  se^-stereotypecl. 


✓ 


* 

Post-Placement  Services4 


Participants  at  the  Boston  conference  emphasized  that  meaningful 
work  experience  is  possible  only  in- combination  with  transition  services. 

.  In  the  South  Boston  YE$jP  program,  each  youth  is  told  to  focus  09  a 


career  objective  and  isifelped  to  find  in  his  or  her  job  somiSthing  to 
help  accomplish  that  objective*    A  sfeles  job,  for  example,  can  be  related 
to  a  youth's  interest  in  the* field  of  management  even  though  -the  job; 
narrowly  defined,  is  not  managerial.    Youth  are  encouraged *to  look  at  the 
potential  of  that  jo£  and* at  other  people  oh  the  job— to  imagine  where 


those  people  will  be  in  a  couple  ofyears. 
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After  a  few  weeks  on  a  j*ob  in  the%ackson,  Mississippi/  program/  a 
jrouth  is  encouraged  to  discuss  problems  with  \he  employer .  .Not  liking  a 


,   particular  job  is  seldom  considered  a  sufficient  reason  to  switch  sites 

unless  a  youth  cam  state  a  specific  goal  not  b^ihg  met  that  could*  be  met 
>  .elsewhere. 

Why  Jobs  tj^y^ot^atch  Student  Interests/Skills 

Workshop  participants  suggested  nearly  a  dozen  reasons  why  work 
^experience  job  slots  might  not  mat^h  student  skills  or  interests* 


In  rural  areas ,/  youth  have  to  be  assigned  to  jobs  that  are 
available.    But  in  these  areas,  students  are  often  delighted 
just  to  have  a  job.  . 

'  i  /  • 

Transportation  to  the  /right'  job  may  not  be  available. 


Student  dependability  is  a  better  indicator  of  a  successful 
work  experience  than  student  interests.'  Youth  may  not  be 
placed  or  hired  according  to  'interests  when  a  program  is 
concerned  primarily  with  job  attitudes. 

School  counselors/  already  overworked/  may  not  have  the  time  to 
-match  interests  with  the  jobs  they  develop.    A  school  board 
may,  however/  require  that  guiSance  qounselpi;s  do  this.    If  it 
does  jiot/  the  coordinator  of  a  cooperative^ocational  education 
program  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  find*jobs  that  match 
with  interests. 

The  you^h  is  often  placed  witft  a  supervisor  who^can  provide 
good  counseling.    For  example/  a  youth  may  be  placed  i*n  an 
agency*  that  referred  him  or  her  to  YETP.    The  youth  may  be 
personally  known  to  someone  there /  and  the  relationship  may 
override  the  youth's  career  interests.  a* 

The  Request  For  Proposal  process  is  sometimes  used  to  bring 
in  agencies  that  provide  participants  for  their  own  programs* 

»  .  * 

Jobs  are  sometimes  developed  first;  many  programs  do  not  start 
with  the;  enrollee  and  custom-design  jobs. 
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Public  sector  jobs  are  often  not- well-defined.    They  provide 
^enly  intermittent  tasks?  and  leave  'the  youth  idle  for  long 
riods  of  time*    Some  participants  noted  that  it  was  the 
allegedly  "menial"  or  sex-stereotyped  jobs,  such  as**  clerical 
and  custodial  work/  that  were  most  likely  to  provide  ongoing/  * 
specific  tasks # 

•  The  program's  time  frame  can  "be  ^barrier.    During  the  school 
9   m         year,  a  student's  class  schedule  may  prevent  a  better' place- 

*•        ,  mentt    During  the  summer,  there  may  not  be  ^deq^ate  time  to\ 
determine, interests  through  testing. 

•  S  Manyjjkrograms,  by  their  very  nature,  deal  with  youth  who  are 

weakest  in  motivation  and  interest.    Programs  dealing  with 
hi^gh-risk  potential  dropouts  may  have  to  start  with  the  monetary 
inducement  of  a  job  to  improve  school  attendance,  and  defer 
^  development  of  interests  and  skills  until  l^ter* 

•  A  .job  supervisor  may  t^ke  a  negative  attitude  and  expect  too  * 
little  from  a  youth,  or  be  too  eager  to  help  the  program  without 
considering  whether  productive  work  is  actually  available. 

'  *  „  .4 

3.       HOW  CAN  WE  ORIENT  AND  TRAIN  WORK  SITE  SUPERVISORS  TO  ENSURE 
THAT  YE  TP  WORK  EXPERIENCE  GOALS  ARE  MET? 


Lack  of  adequate  supervision  and  lack  of  proper  attitudes  on 

the  part  of  supervisors  were  cited  as  major  problems  by  the  General 

« 

Accounting  Office  in  its  1978  report  on  the  CETA  summer  youth  program.. 

Selection  and  training  of  the-  work  site  supervisor  is  critical,  pointed  . 

■** 

out, a  CETA  participant  frota  Rockland  County,  New  Yprk,  because  alienated 
youth  who  have  rejected  or  been  rejected  >y  teachers  depend* critically 
the  roler  model  provided  by  the  supervisor* 

r  • 

Some  participants  have  found  benefits  in  group  training  of  work  site 
supervisors.    The  CETA  participant  from  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey, 
described  a  supervisor's  manual  her  program  has  developed*    The  manual  is  a 
technical  assistance  tool,  and  yearly  .training  of  supervisors  is  provided 
by  LEA  subgrantee  representatives  who  present  each  of  the  six  parts  of  the 
manual;    participant  rules  and  regulations;  CETA  responsibilities;  job 
site  supervisors  responsibilities;  hiring  and  payroll  procedures; 
timesheets  and  other  forms;  evaluation. 
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In  East  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana/  the  CETA  *outh  Coordinator  conducts 

**     .  * 

an  orientation  session  four  times  each  year  for  the  supervisors  at 
his  50-plus  job  sites.    Each  supervisor  submits  a  written  report  which 
is  evaluated  by  the  other  supervisors s at  these  meetings.    The  Youth 
Coordinator  poses  five  questions  foac  each  supervJfe>r  to  consider: 

(1)  Can  my 'program  Mt^hstand  an  fextlfiial  evaluation  at  this  time? 

(2)  Are  CETA  participants'  folders  in  order?     (3)  Are  CETA  participants 
assigned  to  my*  work  site  receiving  adequate  training  and  supervision? 

(4)  How  would  my  CETA  participants  evaluate  me  as  a  work  site  supervisor? 
v(5)  Has  the  Youth  Coordinator  been  of  service  to  me? 

i  s 

Many  other  programs,  however,  areAinable  to  assemble  all  work  site 
supervisors  for  a%  group  training  session.     In  JacksorTTlirssissippi,  the 
LEA  presenter  cited  three  reasojw^ why  a  general  session  for  supervisors 
is  impossible  to -arrange;   'm.job  sites  are  scattered  over  a  60-mile 
radius;   (2)  small  offices  cannot  spare  someone  to  attend  a  meeting; 

(3)  job  site  development  ahd  youth  placement  go  on  continuously,  not  all 
at  once.      •  / 

•)    v  • h 

In  the  Southeast  Corridor  of  Colorado,  the  Director  of  Manpower 
Services  meets  the  supervisor s\in  September,  over  lunch  in  one  of  the 
school  cafeterias.    They  discuss  job  habits,  personnel  policies,  payroll 
operations,  and  the  supervisor 'k  handbook.    These  annual  meetings  are 
supplemented  with^bi-weekly  viMts  of  high  school  counselors  to  the  work 
sites.    While  other  Workshop  participants  spoke  of  more  frequent  visitsr, 
the  Colorado  Director  cautioned  that  too  many  visits  were  likely  to  make 
youth  think  they  were  working  for  CETA  or  the  LEA  a nd^ negatively  affect 
their  work  at  the  job  site.     Supervisors  are  given  total  authority  to  - 
hire  and  fire.    As  the  Director  -put^ it,  "You  have  to  protect  your  work 
stations."  ,  r  ; 

, Other  Workshop  participants  emphasized  the  need  to  protect  the  work 

s^ite  ^pervisor  and  to  defer  to  his  or  her  judgment,    in  Somerset  County, 

New  Jersey,  the  CETA  youth  programs  supervisor  accepts  the  job  site 

I 
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supervisor's  judgment  of  the  number  of  job  slots  available.    In  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  a  supervisor  is  never  confronted  directly *with  a  youth's 
complaint?  instead,  a  coordinator  goes  to  the  site  and  asks,  "What  ca&  I 
do  to  assist  you?"    At  the  Kansas  City  Conference,  participants  supported 
the  notion  of  involving  supervisors  in  the  planning  and  operation  of 
programs* 

N. 

Other  comments  and  recommendations  on  the  role  of  wprk  supervisors 
are  summarized  below* 

,  • 
Wx^tLfcen  materials,  for  supervisors »    Nearly  everyone  spoke  of  having 
a  prepared  handbook  or  manuals  but  some  participants  felt  that  supervi- 
sors did  not  read  it  thoroughly.    Some  participants  admitted  that  they 
erred  in  assuming  that  supervisors  were  f&miliar  with  CETA.    They  agreed 

at  written  materials  .were  not  enough  and  that  ongoing  orientation  to 
the  materials  was  necessary.    For  example,  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
supervisors  are  given  copies  of  agreements  that  enrollees  sign  with 
.CETA,  including  grievance  procedures  which  enrollees  are  expected  to 
follow.    Other  participants  argued  that  these  procedure^  are  often 
foreign  to  employers.      With  their  responsibility  to  post  and  submit  time 
sheets  for  enrollees,  to  ^provide  weekly  rosters  of  enrollee  workers,  and 
to- prepare  wide-ranging  evaluations,  many  supervisors  complain  that  all 
the  paperwork  reduces  tKe  training' and  supervision  they  can  provide. 

Number  of  enrollees  per  supervisor.    While  the  regulations  allbw  up 
to  12  eprollees  per  supervised  job  site,  most  Workshop  G  participants 
indicated  that  they  prefer  to  assign  only  one  or  two  youths  to  each  site 
except  where  a  high  schooj  itself  is  an  employer.    If  more  than  two  CETA 
youth  are  at  one  job  sit§~,'  some  programs  have  found  youth  "tend  to  get 
together  and  goof  off."    A  few  participants  felt  that  supervisors  in 
public  agencies  were  inclined  to  take  on  too  many  youth  for 'the  amount  of 
work  actually  available. 

-  * 
•  Incentives  to  supervisors.     In  Rockland  County,  New  York,  the  prime  „ 

sponsor  sets  aside  5  percent  of  the  YETP  grant  to  compensate  work  site 
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-  supervisors  who  participate  in  pre-placement  training.    In  Racine, 

Wisconsin,  the  YETP  program  puts  on  a  rummage  sale  each  year  to  pay  for 

v  a  precognition  dinner  for  supervisors. 

*  • 

Mechanisms  for  handling  problems.  Workshop  G  participants  stressed 
the  importance  of  having  someone  at  CETA  or  the  LEA  whom  the  supervisor 
could  call  about  a  problem  at  the  work  site.  In  the  Southeast  Corridor, 
Colorado,  program  the  CETA  coordinator  reminds  immediately,  by  going  in 
pers^T^S^^the  site.  There  was  general  agreement  among  Workshop  G 
participants  that  a  personality  conflict  between  supervisor  atod  enrollee 
was  grounds  .for  switching  an  enrollee  to  another  site. 

Pre-selection  of  work  site  supervisors.    In  Somerset  County,  Hew 
Jersey,  the  CETA  Youth  Program  Supervisor  sent  letters  to  75  non-profit 
„ agencies  asking  each  to  list  prospective  job  descriptions  and  the  names 
of  potential  supervisors.    A  breakfast  orientation  meeting  was  held  for 
supervisor  candidates  from  37  of  the  agencies.  ■  In  San  Francisco,  a 
'  contract  Was  let  with"  a  college  to  Interview  potential  worK  site'  supervi- 
sors, maJcing  sure  that  the  candidates  understood  CETA  and  the  program's 
connection  with  the  schools. 
1  * 


4.       HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  WORK  SITE  SUPERVISORS  TO  DEVELOP  THE  PATIENCE  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  THEY  NEEI 
CERTAIN  YETP  STUDENTS? 


UNDERSTANDING  THEY  NEED  TO  OVERCOME  TENDENCIES  TO  GIVE  ,UP  ON 


Workshop  G  participants  tended  \to  agree  that  patience  was  not  a 
Quality  that  could  be^e^eloped,  but  yas  one  that  must  be  sought  in  work 
site  supervisors. 


Most  participants  felt  it  was  important  that  a  supervisor  be  gi\ 
an  honest  appraisal  of  the  youth  to  be  assigned.    The  coordinator  of  the 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  YETP  program,  reported  that  he  tells  each  supervisor 
about  an  enrollee' S  work  history  and  academic  and  psychological  profile 
before  the  youth  is  interviewed.    The  enrollee' s  family  income  is  not 


revealed  in  this  initial  contact  for  tear  that  supervisors  would  think 
they  are  getting  the  "worst"  youth. 

t 

In  Racine,  Wisconsin,  it  is  felt  that  supervisors  shouldShow  about 
any  home  problems  an  enrollee  may  have,,  since  these  problems  are  often 
the  jauSw  of  a^ti^ndance  problems* 

In  Rockland  County,  New  York,  the  CETA  youth  director  explains  to 
supervisors  tthat  enrollees  are  "structurally"  unemployed  and  that  they 

^may  have  special  needs.    He  makes  them  aware  that  extra  time  is  required 
to 'train  tfcfese  youths,  and  he  tfeals  with  sensitivities  related  to  the 

"fact  thatr  ta*  dollars  -support  the  program. 

Some  participants  spoke  of  the  need  for  supervisors  to  serve  as 
father  or  mother,  or  older S^rother  or  sister,  to  the  enrollee  and  to 
have  daily  contact  so  that  tie  enrollee  feels  cared  for. 

Most  participants  agreed  that  an  emotional  attachment  between  a 
supervisor  and  an  enrollee  was  a  healthy  thing;  if  it  were  discouraged, 
an  enrollee  might  perceive  yet  another  rejection  added  to  rejections  at 
home  or  In  school.    But  one  participant  cautioned  that  too  close  an 
attachment  could  have  repercussions  on  the  overall  program;  the-super- 
visor  might  be  reluctant  to  take  on  another  enrollee,  thinking  that  no 
one  could  measure  up  to  the  first  youth. 


5.       WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM^  MANY  DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS  HAVE  IN  GETTING  TO  THE  SITE?  ^ 

Several  participants, reported  that  while  YETP  regulations  allow 
transportation  as  a  line-item  cost,  prime  sponsors  may  discourage  sub- 
sidized  transportation  of  enrollees  to  work  sites.    Several  participants 
agreed  that  transportatior^was  a*  responsibility  of  each  enrollee  as 
preparation  for  the  real  world  of  work.    A  participant  observed  that  CETA 
youth  have  no  problem  getting  across  town  to  a,  football  game.    The  wage 
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itself  should  be  a  motivator  for  the  enrollee,to  take  responsibility  to 
get  to  work,  argued  a  CBTA  representative.    Others  felt  that  transporting 
youth  noy  would  only  lead  the  youth  to  expect  the  same  help  later  on. 

In  some  programs  that  provided  no  transportation  to  work  sites, 
participants  reported  an  effort  to  match  enrollees  with  jobs  close  to 
.homes  or  schools.    (Note:    As  mentioned  under  Topic  Question  »2,  this 
was  on6  factor  that  redufced  the  likelihood  of  matching  a  youth's  skills/ 
interests  with  a  particular  job.) 

-A 

Iii^programs  where  transportation  assistance  is  provided,  it  varies 
to  a  greato  extent,  as  the  following  examples  illustrate: 

•  In  San  Francisco,  enrollees  are  provided  with  maps  and  public, 
transit  schedules.    Before  job  placement,  they  practice  using 
the  transit  system  to  visit  friends'  houses. 

-    •       In  Baton  Rouge,  the  Mayor's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunities 
provides  bus  tokens^.  . 

•  9     In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  program  provides  bus  tokens  until 

the  enrollee  gets. his/her  first  paycheck. 

•  At  the  Chicago  Conference,  a  participant  cited  a  project  in 
which  employers  send  buses  to  a  central  location  to  pick  up 
enrollees. 

•  For  rural  areas,  some  participants  suggested  a  youth-run  car 
pool  service,  perhaps  supported  by  a  loan  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


9 
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WORKSHOPS  I  and  K 
FITTING  YE  TP  INTO  THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM" 


INTRODUCTION 

% 

\ 


Unlike  the  other  workshops/  the  participants . in  Workshops  I  and  K 
"tended* to "present  detailed  Ties CTipt Ions" of  their  projects r  rath"<^  than 
to  discuss  separately  the  five  topic  questions  listed  in  the  workshop 
agenda.    For  this  reason/  instead  of  reporting  the  workshop  discussion 
according  to  the  topic  questions/  a  description  of  each  program  is 
presented.    Whenever  an  aspect  of  a  prggram  relates  to  one  of  the  topic 
questions/  the  number  of  that  question  is  inserted  in  the  text. 

The  emphasis  in  Workshops  I  and  K  was  on  developing  YETP  programs 
that  supplment  existing  educational  programs  rather  than  substitute  for 
them.    The  five  topic  questions  that  were  suggested  for  consideration 
were:  ^ 

1.  HOW  CAN  YETP  BE  RELATED  TQTHB  SCHOOLS*  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  - 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BASIC  SKILLS?  ( 

2.  HOW  CAN  YETP  BEST  COMPLEMENT  EXISTING  CAREER  EDUCATION/  \ 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION/  ^DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  AND  ^ 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS?  f~ 

3.  WHAT'  RELATIONSHIP  IS  THERE  BETWEEN  YETP  AND  OTHER  LEA/CETA 

EFFORTS? 

4.  WHAT  CAN  Bg  DONE  TO  PIT  YETP  INTO  THE  REGULAR  SCHOOL  DAY? 

5.  WHAT  HAPPENS,  TO  YETP  PROGRAMS  IP  FEDERAL  FUNDING  STOPS? 


/ 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS  , 


Boston 


In  August  19,77,  the  Employment  and  Economic  Policy  Administration 
became  the  prime  sponsor  for  Boston*    Public  schools  there  have  long,  had 
a  tentative/  prickly  and  distrustful  relationship  with  the  bureaucracy/ 
but  the  newness  of  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  urgency  of  creating  Entitle- 
ment a$d  YE TP  programs  led  to  strong  personal  relations  that  cut  through 
the' former  barriers.  *  Turf/  roles/  and  mechanisms  became  less  iaportantr 
as  CETA  people  and  educators  agreed  on  the  need  to  address  the  whole 
youth — not  looking  at  him  or  her  exclusively  as  "student*  or  "enrolled 

Instead  of  making  a  list  of  program  needs  and  having  schools 
compete  against  CBOs  for-  delivery  of  services ,  the  prime  sponsor  accepted 
the  unique  capacity  of  schools  to  deal  with  special-needs  youth  and  to 
*  provide  bilingual  programs*  (#2) 

The  development  of  YE  TP  and  Entitlement  programs  forced  .many  schobl 
pecfele  to  change  their  vidw  that  vocational  education  is  a  " dumping 
ground*  pr  last  resort  for  many  students  and  that  students  with  fcoor 
attendance  should  be  punished  by  outright  suspension*  t  . 

Through  a  combination  of  YETP  afcd  Entitlement  funds/  plus  CETA 
Title  1/  Tittle  IX  and  Vocational  Education  funds  (#3)/  a  philosophy 
of  career  awtfreness  is  being  created  in  the  Boston  schopls  and  career 
education  is  being  built,  K-12.  (#2)    Onfortuhately/  the  different  eli- 
gibility requirements  make  it  hard  to  run' an  integrated  systraw 

*  «. 

The  work  experience  component  is  not  tied  in  well  with  the  regular 
.school  day  because  sphools  have  not  extended  their  school  day  as  the 


prime  sponsor  had  hoped.  (#4) 
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rf  Federal  funding  stops,  soMof  the  school  programs  will  continue? 
some  superintendents  have  indicated* they  would  use  school  system  discre- 
tionary funds  to  do  so.    There  has  also  been  an  effort  to  link  the  YETP 
Occupational  Resource  Center  with  Boston's  Private  Industry  Council  for 
better  coordination  of  job  development.  (#5)' 

Central  Texas  Manpower  Consortium  (CTMC) 

d 

CTMC  serves  30  of  31  independent  school  districts  in  a  seven-county 
rural  area  in  central  Texas.    Transition  services  are  provided  this  year 
to  8,000  youth,  regardless  of. income,  through  a  subgrantee,  Central  Texas 
College.    The  services  include  testing  to  develop  career  awareness  and  \ 
distribution  of  career  information  literature  developed  by  the  college. 
Each  school  has  collected  a  basic  library  of  career  information  materials. 
A  graduate  level  course  in  career  information  and  guidance  is  also  provided 
free  as"  in-service- training  for  LEA  faculty. and  staff.  (#2)    By  using  vans 
to  transport  video  equipment  to  t^e  various  schools,  the  program  allows 
youth  in  these  rural  areas  to  .get  exposure\o  a  host  of  careers  besides 
agriculture. 

The  results  of  aptitude  testing  showed,  much  to  the  schools'  surprise, 
that  these  ruwl  -students  out-performed  state  and  national  nqrms.  (#1) 
However,  skills  and  interest  tests,  that  indicated  strength  in  the_ trades 
and  technologies  did  not  matclTwith  many  students'  stated  preference  for 
teaching.  * 

The,  program  was  the  result  of  a  surva^f  superintendents  •  in  the 
30  districts.     They  were  asked  what  services  CETA  could  offer  that  would 
supplement  a  school  curriculum  that  might  lack  (a)  programs,  (b)  funding, 
or  (c)  expertise.    To  assure  the  superintendents  that  the  program  would 
work  closely  with  the  schools,  the  college  was  in  daily 'touch  with  them. 
(#2)    There  was  some  concern  about  the  amount  of  time  it  took  to  administer 
the  aptitude  and  interest  tests,  but  most  superintendent  felt  that 
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rather  than  pasting"  teaching  time,  the  teachers  worked  harder  *to  make  * 

up  f or  lost  class  time.  (#4)  , —  ^ 

*  * 

As  a  result  of  this  .YETP  program,  the  prime  sponsor  is  convinced  -that 
the  in-school  wo^k  experience  programs  must  be  tied  in  with  career  education. 
C#3f    -  A  . 

DeKalb  County,  Georgia 

-         '  ^  - 

When  CETA  programs *were  first  launched  in  1973,  the  director  of 
vocational  and  career  education  sold  the  county  prime  sponsor  on  using 
the  existing  school  system  because, the  schools  had  a  full-fledged  career 
education  program* extending  and  could  provide  school  facili- 

ties after  3  p.m.     Since  school  buses  bring  in  CETA  participants,  then 
take  regular  students  home  (ff4J,  YETP  fits  smoothly  into  the  normal 
routine  of  the  DeKalb  schools.    It  supplements  school  programs  by 
extending  existing  services  and  by  adding  support">«g£vices  the  schools 
could  not  provide  through  vocational  funds.    These  services  include 
transportation,  health  services,  more  extensive  testing,  art^  programs  to 
develop  eye-hand  coordination.    For  in-school  participants,  YETP  is 
combined  with  regular  vocational  programs,  a  procedure  which  is  eco- 
nomical as  long  as  teachers'  class  loads, are  not  excessive.  (#2). 

YETP  does  not  fund  new  programs  or  new  administrative  activity  but 
allows  the  ecnomicalW-disadvantaged  to  be  paid  for  work  experience.  The 
schools  accept  YETP  a^a  means  to  help  students  who  were'n6t  served 
previously  by.  the  regular  program. 

If  Federal  funding  stops,  the  YETP  components  that  local  tax  money 
could  not  support  would  end  —  student  wages,  vocational  work-study  and 
transportation.    But  staff  development  to  work  with  the  disadvantaged 
would  continue.  (#5) 
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Chatham  County,  Georgia 

i     •   •  • 

YETP  is  an  exemplary  program  of_job  placement  thaJt  supplements 
the  coopty's^ Coordinated  Vocational  and  Academic  Education  (CVAE).  (#2) 
CVAE  offers  remedial  language  and/math  skills  to  the  disadvantaged, 
supplementary  vocational  education  for  youth  with  low  reading  and  math 
levels,,  and  job  placement.    The  CVAE  .emphasizes  development  of  the  work 
ethic  and,  focuses  specifically  on  the  economically  or  educationally 
disadvantaged.   - YETP  work  experience  validates  and  reinforces  the  basic 
-skills  learned  through  CVAE.   (#1)    YETP  also  gets  more  employers  involved 
with  the  CVAE  program  by  offering  the  tax  credit  incentive.  (#2) 
Each  of  the- seven  county  schoois^assigns  a  CVAE  "coordinator  respons- 
ibility for  every  disadvantaged  chimin  that  school. 

Rockland  County,  New  York 

• 

The  Rockland  County  pro jects^were  cited  -at  an  Office  of  Career  > 
Education  mini-conference  as  exemplary  in  the  way  .they  have  pulled  the 
public  schools  together  to  operate  a  comprehensive  career  education 
component.  (#2)    The  county  runs  programs  withjll  LEAs.    One,  in  East  ' 
Ramippo,  grafts  YETP  work  experience  onto  an  Existing  program  of  formal 
classes  for  potential  dropouts  (#2). 


None  of  the  projects  relates  directly  to  basic  skills  (#1),  partly 
because  the . pr ime ; sponsor  feels  that* YETP  regulations  do  not  have  the 
latitude  to  provide  basic  education  and  partly  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  to.  furnish  materials  for  it.     Instead,  YETP  is  encouraged  to 

link  up  with  LEAs: which  are  already  doing  a  good  job  in  basic  education. 

:  -.  %  ' 

*  }  *  

^     In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  Rockland  County  presentation,  a 
workshop  participant  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  said  that  his  prime 
sponsor  allowed  YETP  to  combine  job  experience  with  remediation,  because 
the  youth  in  the:  program  were  reading  at  a  3rd  -  4th  grade  level— too 
low  to  fce  employable.    An  LEA  participant  from  New  Rochelle  said  that 
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following  their  program  evaluation  they  had  been  asked  to  fortify  the 
basic  education  components;  *but,  finding  that  students  clo^  to  gradua- 
tion were  marginally  illiterate,  they  had  switched  from  basic  skills  to 
a  crash  coursT^oF'^reupational  'skills.    The  prime -sponsor  and  the  schools 
were  therefore  at  loggerheads •  (#1) 

Harbor  City  Learning 'Program,  Baltimore ,  Maryland 

YETP  itself  is  largely  patterned  after  the  Harbor  City  Learning 
Program  which  set  up  autonomous,  ^alternative  mini-schools  using  public  U 
teachers  paid  for  as  air  in-kind  contribution,  and  supervisors  paid  by  the 
prime  sponsor.    Dropout-prone  youth  from  the  public  schools  and,  dropouts 
who  reTenroll  attend  one  of  five  occupational  blusters  or,  if  undecided, 
an  Experience  Based  Career  Education  cluster.    Youth  *iternate  every  two 
weeks  between  attendance  at  Harbor  City  and  worft  at  a  job  site.  They 
receive  instruction  in  the  cluster  they  have  chosen  for  two  hours  during 
the  regular  school  day  (#4),  tl^n  spend  two  weeks,  in  subsidized  public 
service  employment  that  is  as  closely  related  to  this  study  as  is  possible 

?  >• 

Unlike  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  other  previous  youth  employ- 
ment "efforts  in  Baltimore,  Harbor  City  aims  at  a  holistic  treatment  of 
youth.    Harbor  City  combines  funding  from  ^TP  and  Baltimore's  Entitlement 
Program.    In-school  CETJi  projects  are  funded  .by  Title  II-B  fnd  YETPT  but 
the  prime  sponsor  is  not  geared  specifically  to  LEA  agreements.  Instead 
of  trying  to  fit  youth  N*ito  existing  programs,  the  prime  sponsor  looks  at 
needs  first,  then  finds  the  funds  for  them.  (#3)    Programs  at  Harbor  City 
maintain* the  thrust  of  career  education  in  the  regular  schools.  (#2) 

If  YETP  funding  stops,  the^Harbor  City  program  will  prbbably  die. 
But  youth  unemployment  programs  continually  start  and  stop,  and  many  of 
the  different  educational  Concepts  and^kpproaches  to  dropouts  will*,  it 
is  hoped,  be  institutionalized  in  the  regular  school  programs.  (#5) 
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Berks  CountY^^nnaylvanla  *  * 

<  Like  Mie  Harbor  City  ^earning  program,  tt\e  YE  TP  program  in,  Berks 

County,  Pennsylvania,  provides  training  outside  the  r£gular_high  schools. 
Both  YET?  and  the  Berks  County  Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improve-  * 
ment  Program  are  run  at  the  oounty  vocational  technical  school.  (#3) 
Initially,  the  program  had  difficulty,  convincing  the  18  district  superin- 
tendents to  reschedule  CETA-eligible  youth  so  they  could  be  served. 
But  now;  in-school  youth  work  in  the  morning,  report  to  their  home  schools 
at  noon,  and  are  hissed  to  the  vocatioifetl-school  where  they  stay  from  3-10 
p.m.    OutHpf-school  youth  work  dufing  the.  day  and  are  served  at, the  ■ 
vocational  technical  school  from  <6-1 1  p.m.  T#4»f  * 


ERIC 


The  program  provides  remedial  education  which  the%home  schools  do 
not  provide.  (#1^    After  a  comprehensive  assessment,  a  participant 
chooses  one  of  niore  thanTa^n  competency-based  occupational  clusters. 
^    A  youth  can  leave  the  progr£*m  wHt^iever  his  or  her  planned  learning,  is 
completed.    Youth  may  also  return- 1£  the  program,  as  some  do,  if  thLy 
lose  their  jobs.    In-school  youth*are  awarded  academic  credit  for  progi^ua 
worX  from  their  home  schools  'and  g&duate  there.    Out-of-school  youth, 
however,  are  not  encouraged  to  return  to  their  schools—Berks  County  is 
convinced  that  it  does  little  good — but  earn  a  high  school  equivalency 
instead.  \  * 

*  1 

V  « 

Bnrollees  are  not  main-streamed,  in  the  regular  programs,  of  the 
vocational  technical  school  because  of  the  long  waiting  list  to  enter  a£± 
because  of  their  low  level  of  skills.  (#2)    However,  when  enrollees 
reach  a  certain  competency  lev6l  in  one  of  the  clusters,  they  may  then 
apply  for  the  regular  vojgtional  program  or  may  enrolloin  a^nter  w£rk 
experience  program.x  -  V  '  * 

/ 

Home  school  instructors,  at  first  leery  about  the  program,  ajje  now 
^coming  out  to  ask  about  job  openings  for  their  pwft  students.  (#2) 

/*.      ■  :  < 
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The  program  also  depends  on  vocational  rehabilitation' funding  that 
assists' a  large\umber 'of  handicapped  persons  in  the  county,  many  of  whom 
are  also*  enomically  disadvantaged.  (#2)  _ 

%  (  • 

Although  the  program  is  looked  upon  as  a  success,  its  director 
believes  that  if  Federal  funding  stops,  the  schools  will^not  continue  it. 
(#5)'  $ 

Johnson-Leavenworth  County  Consortium/  Kansas  ^  r 

In  two  school  districts,  the  prime  sponsor  uses  YETP  to  pay  wage 
subsidies  for"  CETA-eligible  slow  learners  and  potential  dropouts  who  are 
enrolled  in  existing  work  study  programs.  (#2) 


The^iain  use  of  YETP  by  the  consortium,  however,  is  to  create  career 
"development  centers  in  14  school  districts  within -the  two-county  area. 
(#2)    The- largest  school  system  in  the  area,  the  Shawnee  Mission  Unified 
School  District,  had  used  Vocational  Education  funds'  to  create  a  career 
development  center  which  the  consortium  decided  to  use  as  a  model  for 
other  schools.  v ■ 

The  Center  provides  1 0-hour s  of  counseling  primarily  for  sophomores, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  career  educational  program.    Shawnee  Mission's 
10-hour  "mini-course"  is  voluntary  and  non-credit  and  is  usually  takyi 
during  study  hall  periods  or,  by  arrangement,  during  other  classes.  At 
some  of  the  other  schools  in  the  two  districts,  the  10  hours  is  worked 
into  an  existing  course.  (#4)  ' 

The  career  center  approach  was  adopted  instead  of  a  vocational 
education  program  (#2)  because  the  latter  is  far  more  expensive  and  has 
difficulty  keeping  up  with  obsolescence  in  industry.    After  developing 
an  interest  in  an  occupation,  students  are  encouraged  to  select  appro- 
,       pri^te, courses  of  skill  training.    The  prime  sponsor  supports  this 
program  of  schoo^based  counseling,  so%  that  later  career  employment 
experience  opportunities  that  are  developed  by  the  prJiae  sponsor's  staff 

V,.  '  o 
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for  the  income-eligible  can  be  certified  as  relevant  .to  .their  educational 


programs.  (#2) 


The  career  development  center  at  Shawnee  Mission  has.  also  prompted 

 reconsideration  of  how  basic  education  is  taught.  (#1)-.  According  to  the 

Center,  students  planning  to  become  welders  need  to  look  at  words  -and 

numbers -differently  from  those  who  plan  to  become ^accountants  or-lawyers. 
...  i 
*  ' 

Centers  are  now  operating  in  12  other  school  districts.    Because  they 
are  located  -in  the  high  schools,  it  is  easy  for  teachers  to  visit  them  and 
^      then  to' reorient  their  classes  to  respond  to  new,  career-related 'interests 
of  their  students.  (#2)    The  visibility  of  the  Centers  also  helps  to 
attract  disadvantaged  youth  whom  the  program  may  not  have  identified. 

King-Sftohomish  Manpower  Consortium,  Washington  ^  } 
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The/ consortium,  of  "King 'and  Snohomish  Counties  includes  the  cities  of 
Seattle  and  Everett.    It  is  one  of  seven  sites  taking  part  in  a  two-year 
Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Program  that  guarantees  jobs  to  poverty- 
level  youth,  age  16-19^.wh6  agree  to  remain  in  school  or  return  to 
school.    The,,prime  sponsor  decided  to  combine  all  youth  programs,  includ- 
ing YE  TP,  into  one  project.  C#3) 

\  ' 
Integration  of  work  experience  with  educational  .programs  (.#2)  is 
given  high  priority, ""although  a  survey  of  participants  revealed  that  only 
half  the  participants- found  the  two  relate^.    In  King  County,  where  many 
career  education  programs  exist,  the  project  draws  upon  these  programs. 
in  Snohomish  County,  where  both  career  development  efforts  arid  remedial 
skills  training  are  meager,  CETA  money  is  used  as  a  lever  to  change 
school  curricula.  (#1 )        '  . 

\ 

Where  schools  are  unwilling  to  allow  students  tiB  leave  class, 
special  arrangements  are  made  for  evening  or  Saturday  sessions,    in      *  \ 
Seattle,  all  CETA  career  development  classes  take  place  after  reqular 
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school  hours.    Elsewhere,  classroom  activity 'is  port  of  the  regular 
school  day,  and  work  experience  is  after  school*  (#4) 

Relating  work  experience  to  school  courses  has  required  a  lot  of 
job  re-structuring,  but  tljp  prime  sponsor  feels  that  the  intent  of  the 
YE TP  legislation  is  not  just  to  supplement  school  programs  tut  to  cause 
generic  changes  in  school  curricula,  (#2)    Tying  remedial  education  to 
work  experience  may  provide  a  way  to  determine  the  level  of  basic  skills 
the  schools  shouW  be  providing  (#1) 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  presentation,  a  participant  from 
Auburn,  Washington,  complained  that  CETA  created  new  programs  instead  of 
putting  disadvantaged  kids  into  one  of  42  existing  vocational  programs* 
In  response,  a  Montana  prime  sponsor  said  that  her  YE^program  provided 
brohd  career  exposure  to  9th  and  10th  graders.    One/ they  had  isolated  a 
career  interest,  they  were  then  included  in  regular  distributive  education 
and  skills  training  programs  in  the  schools,  (#2) 

,  Much  of  the  King-Snohomish  effort  is  to  provide  jobs  in  the  private  . 
sector,  and  it  is  expected  that  private  sector  employers  will  provide  many 
of  the  work  experience  sites  when  Entitlement  funding  ends  in  June,  1980. 
(»#5)  'However.,  the  prime  sponsor  believes  that  since  the  target  population 
includes  so  many  from  broken  homes,  up  to  one-third  may  drop  out  of  school 
because  there  will  not  be  enough  sites  to  go  around. 

Sacramento  County,  California 

The  County  prime  sponsor  contracts  with  each  of  seven  sdiool  d^trict^^ 
Each  one  runs  its  own  YE  TP  program,  but  there  is  a  common  job  banX  and  a 
standard  application  form.    Coordination  is  achieved  thrpugh  monthly 
meetings  of  program  operators.  # 

Participant  assessment  includes  determination  of  basic  skills  and^ 
occupational  interests.  If  a  CETA-eligible  student  is  lacking  in  "basi'c 
skills,  remediation  is  provided  at  his  or  her  school.  (#1)  WherJfeHfr 
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possible,  the  program  uses  regular  vocational,  car4er  education,  and 
skills  training  programs  offered  by  the  high  schooli  (#2),  but  where  such 
^training  is  not  available,  an  agreement  with  the  community  college 
provide*  for  special  training  under  concurrent  enrollment. 

The  three  CBOs  provide  services  to  out-of-school  youth*,  bijt  CETA« 
services  for  in-school  youth  go  almost  exclusively  through  the  school 
districts  where  YE TP  in-school  funds  are  combined  .with  funds  from 
PETA  Title  II,  Title  VI,  and  other  sources.  (#3)    About  15  percent  of  the 
vocational  education  fundKfdr  the  disadvantaged  are  matched  with  CETA 
money.    Since  the  state-funded  work  experience  proorankalready  allowed 
students  to  be  excused  from  classes  to  go  to  career-related  jobs,  there 
was* no  problem  in  doing  the  same  in  the  YE TP  program.  (#4)    Some  students 
wotk  in  the  morning  and  some  in  the  aitemoon,  thus  preventing  "pile-up" 
problems.  * 

Coming  up  with  funds  has  not  been  a  problem,  but  because  of  school 
budget  constraints  caused  by  Proposition  13,  it  is  doubtful  that  regular 
school  prograpfe  will  pick  up  YETP  after  federal  -funding  stops.  (#5) 
Faced  withyd  choice,  school  boards  will  retain  academic  programs  and  drop 
work  expedience. 

,  a- 

<^  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  a  listener  from  Richmond,  California 

commented  th^t  YETP  programs  did  for  poor  youth  what  the  regular  work 
experience  program  did  for  white  middle-class  students  who  could  find 
their  own  jobs.  £#2)    Another  participant  felt  that  if  Federal  funds  were 
cut  back,  the  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  would  have  to  encourage 
private  firms  tp  take  on  disadvantaged  youth  and  that  public  agencies  now 
benefitting  from  subsidized  youth^ployees  would  have  to  pick  up  their 
salaries  since  participant  wages  account  fpr  70  percent  of  current 
program  costs.  (#5)  ' 
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Beloit,  Wi3consiri 

► 

The  YETP  program  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier 
program,  developed  by  the  senior  principal  at  Beloit  High  School,  to 
identify  and  work  with  the  dropout-prone.    Under  the  principal,  who  is  now 
the  YETP  coordinator,  CETA  funds  contribute  to  this  program  and  to  the 
existing  career  education  program  by  adding  a  work  experience  component* 
Computer-basetf  career  education  services,  already  part  of  the  total 
counseling  program  for  all  students,  are  used  by  the  disadvantaged  YETP 
enrollees.  (#2)    While  the  prime  sponsor  agreed  to  supplement  the  existing 
program,  it  also  sought  to  introduce  innovations,  such  as *  shadowing  on 
summer  work  assignments,  in  the  hope  that  the  school  would 'later  include 
these  innovations  as  part  of  its  career  education  program.  (#2) 

Students  who  have  been  placed  at  the  job  sites  frequently  ask  * to  get 
into  regular  basic  skills  courses.  (#1)    The  YETP  program  emphasizes  job 
attitude,  not  skills.    It  has  been*  flexible  in  rewriting  job  descriptions 
so  that  a  student  needing  better 'typing  skills  can  stay  in  the  job  while 
enrolling  in  a  typing  class. 

i 

YETP  work  experience  takes  plade  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades, 
following  job  shadowing  and  other  work  exposure  during  the  9th  and  10th 
grades. „ (#3)    If  a  youth  at  graduation  is  reafiy  to  work  but  not  adequately 
skill-trained,  he  or  she  can  be  placed 'in  an  OJT  assignment  if  an 
appropriate  one  is  available.  (#3) 

Although  the  school  has  helped  to  accommodate  YETP  work  experience  b^ 
opening  at  7  a.m.  imd  remaining  open  until  5  p.m.,  some  students  with 
academic  requirements  to  satisfy  may,  because^ of  scheduling  problems, 
have  to  accept  a  second-choice  job.  (#4) 

If  Federal  funding  stops,  the  prime  sponso/  feels  the  program  will 
continue,  sin£e  CETA  pays  only  f<?r  student  wages  and  for  mileage  costs  of 
coordinators  who  visit  work  sites.  (#5) 
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The  Program  for  the  Handicapped,  Rock  County >  Wisconsin 

Before  YETP,  30  percent  of  the  mentally  handicapped  in  Rock  County, 
Wisconsin,  were  dropping  out  of  school.-  YfcTP  added  a  work-study  com- 
ponent for  the  mentally  handicapped  to  a  program  of  basic  skills  already 
in  place.  (#2) 

j 

The  program  tests  for  mechanical  skills  in  the  10th  grade,  then  * 
offers  opportunities  for  job  exploration.    Enrollees  may  also  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  nearby  Blackhawk  Vocational  Technical  Institute.  Their 
school  day  is  entirely  realigned  to  eliminate  study  halls  and  some 
electives  (#4)  and  provides  instead  four  hours  of  basics  (#1)  and  four 
hours  of  work-study  (#2).    According  to  the  presenter,  the  best  jobs  are 
those  with  repetitive  tasks,  since  the  handicapped  rely  heavily  on 
memory;    stock  clerks,  library  aides,  printer's  assistants,  collectors, 
quality  control  inspectors,  groundskeepers,  etc. 

Weber-Morgan  Consortium,  Utah 

Weber  and  Morgan  counties  and  the  city  of  Ogden,  Utah,  participate 
in  a  corsortium  where  YETP  funds  are  funnelled  through  Skills  Center 
•North,  a  facility  established  in  1971  by  Weber  State  College  to  provide 
employability  to  the  entire  community,  adults  as  Well  as  youth. 

The  schools  agreed  to  match  YETP  funds  50:50,  and  to  earmark  15 
percent  of  vocational  education  funds  for  the  disadvantaged  as  well. 
Activities  at  the  center  are  closely  linked  to  the  regular Vocational 
programs  in  the  schools  and  also  to  a  sophisticated^ career  education 
program  offered  in  grades  11  and  12.  (#12) 

Each  high  school  in  the  consortium  has^nr  "Alternative  Coordinator' 
whose  job  jfe  to  work  out  a  program  of  alternative  education  for  each 
student  not  succeeding  in  the  regular  high  school  programs.    Students  are 
assigned  to  the  Center  on  an  open  entry-open  exit  basis.    They  receive 
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individualized  assessment  of.  attitudes  and  values  and  a  computerized 
match  of  these  with  worker  traits  in  various  occupations,  leading 
to  comprehensive  vocational  training,  pre-employment  training,  and  help 
with  job  development  and  job  placement*    Students  can  come  to  the  Center 
and  still  maintain  their  regular  high  school  schedules.  (#4)     If  their 
reading  and  math  skills  are  weak  )£#1),  they  may  also  be  referred  to  a' 
remedial  program  ^t  the  cooperative  Vocational  High  School  that  shares 
the  same  building  with  the  Skills  Center.    •  v 

The  Center  receives  support  not  only  from  YETP  but  also  from  CETA 
Title  II-B  funds  for  job  development,  from  Public  Service  Employment 
funds  and  from  summer  youth  employment  funds •     Title  II-B  work  experience 
is  separate  a*d  run  by  a  local  school  district.    OJT  is  reserved  for 
dropouts  who  do  not  want  to  return  to  school*  (#3) 


Under  an  agreement  worked  out  between  them,  the  Center  bills  the 

a 

prime  sponsor  for  each  CETA -eligible  youth  who  uses  the  Center,  based 
on  a  unit-of-services  cost.    Although  CETA  funds  do  not  go  directly  to 
the  school  district,  the  training  at  the  Center  is  considered  an  in-school 
program  since  it  serves  in-school  youth.  (#2)    The  presenter  claims 
that,  because  of  the  school's  contribution,  twice  as  many  economically- 
disadvantaged  can  be  served. 


The  career  education  programs  in  the  schools,  beginning  in  the 

elementary  grades,  culminate  at  the  start  of  the  10th  grade  in  a  thfee- 
t 

year  Experienced  Based  Career  Education  program  that  emphasizes  voca- 
tional training.    Students  may  enroll  in  the  EBCE  program  at  their  home 
schools  or  in  the  alternative  program  at  the  Skills  Center.  (#2) 
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WORKSHOP  J 
SELLING  YE  TP  TO  EDUCATORS 


INTRODUCTION 

> 

The  discussions  in  Workshop  J  were  primarily  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  support  for  YET?  in-school  programs  from  educators.  Participants 
delineated  two  basic  level*  at  which  CETA  prime  sponsors  should  work  to 
establish  and  improve  relations  with  schools;    the  administrative  or 
"decision-maker"  level/  and  the  faculty  or  "operatifcnal"  level.  The 
reasons  for  educators 1  reluctance  to  commit  school  systems  to  a  full 
collaborative  relationship  with  CETA  prime  sponsors  were  examined  and 
methods  by  which  the  reluqfcance  can  be  removed  were  cited. 

i 

Responses  to  the  topic  questions  in  Workshop  J  tended  to  be  com- 
prised of  descriptions  of  participant  etxperience  and  knowledge  of*local 
programs.    Some  of  these  descriptions  were  brief  examples  and  some-were 
more  lengthy,  step-by-step  approaches  to  selling  CETA  youth  programs  to 
school  administrators  and  staff.    The  responses  are  organized  below  to 
highlight  examples  and  recommendations  from  existing  programs. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 


1.      WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  OVERCOME  THE  BASIC  MISTRUST  WHICH  MANY  EDUCATORS 
HAVE  OP  CETA? 

Participants  in  Workshop  J  discussed  several  broad  issues  related  • 

to  the  mistrust  educators  have  had  of  CETA  programs  and  prime  sponsor 

* 

organizations.    Both  CETA  and  school  representatives  also  suggested 
specific  remedies  for  improving  the  image  that  both  members  of  the 
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education  .community  and  the  larger  community  have  of  CETA.    Finally,  ' 
methods  by  which  prime  sponsor  staff  can  Improve  relations  with  school 
administrators,  school  board  members,  and  school  faculty  were  recommended 
by  conference  participants  from  programs  which  have  developed  good 
LEA/prime  sponsor  relationships.  |, 

Why  CETA  is  Mistrusted 

Lack  of  "legitimacy"  -  Many  educators  contrast  the  long  tradition 
of  public  education  with  the  fact  that  CETA  has  been  in  existence  only 
since  1973.    They  fear  that  CETA  youth  programs  will  be  transitory, 
discounting  the  fact  that  Department  of  Labor  job  training  programs  have 
operated  since  the  1930s. 

» 

Adverse  publicity  -  Participants  noted  that  educators  generally  he*ar 
of  CETA  through  critical  newspaper  and  television  commentaries,  such 
the  "Sixty.  Minutes"  program.    Selling  YETP  must  often  be  preceded- 
selling  the  negative  perceptions. 


un- 


Layoffsy  Sometimes,  a  staff  member  for  YETPhas  .been  hired  and  a 
regular  teacher  laid-off,  or  a  work  experience  program  leads  to  replace- 
ment of  clerical  personnel.    These  situations  are  prohibited  in  CETA 
regulations,  and  most  prime  sponsors  act  quickly  to  discontinue  displace- 
ment of  regular  employees. 

Notion  of  "make-work"  -  Many  educators,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  mistakenly  believe  that  current  CETA  programs  are*  basically  the 
same  as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programa^that  were  often  make-work.  In 
response,  participants  suggested  that  CETA  must  stress  employability 
development. 


Forcing  programs  on  schools  -  Many  schflp^T^icipants  -felt  that 
CETA  prime  sponsors  have  not  taken  the^{£l^^wn  needs  into  account 
when  full-blown  programs  designed  by  CETA  staff  are  proposed. 
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Trying  *to  change  school  systems  -  Educators  also  feel  that  CETA  is 

not  content  to  supplement  school  programs  and  thai:  prime  sponsors  wish 

if  v 

to  foster  fundamental  curriculum  changes.    Most  educators  oppose  basic 
V*     changes  ccming  from  '•outsiders." 


x     Limits  on  the  prime  sponsor  -  Many  educators ,  tied  only  loosely 
to  state  boarda  of  education,  do  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  CETA 
hierarchy/  in  which  state,  regional,  or  national  offices  may  impose 
restrictions  on  prime  sponsors  or  altter  reguJLations  or  policy  guide- 
lines* / 

/ 

Fatalism  -  Representatives  of  schools  and  prime  sponsors  noted  that 
local  prime  sponsors  sometimes  take  a  negative  tack  toward  selling 
*  educators  and  expect  to  be  turned  down.. 

Jargon  -  Many  educators  do  not  see  that  CtfTA  and  education  have 
common  goals,  because  the  terminology  CETA  uses  differs  from  that  which 
educators  use. 

Youth  served  by  CETA  -  One  CETA  representative  at  the  Conference 
felt  that' some  school  administrators,  whatever  their  criticism  of  CETA, 
^ere  actually  mistrustful  of  the  youth  CETA  sought  to  serveC^  CETA  youth 
programs  can  represent  a  threat  by  bringing  back  to  school  the  youth  who  r 
have  caused  discipline  problems.    By  demonstrating  how  CETA  programs 
change  youths'  attitude*,  CETA  can  diffuse  much  of  this  mistrust. 

Role  of  guidance  counselors  -  It  was  observed  tttat  some  school- 
administrators  do  not  think  highly  of  their  own  guidance  counselors, 
with  whom  CETA  prime  sponsors  are  mandated  to  work  in  job  develop- 
ment.   (How  counselors  can  be  assisted  is  discussed  under  topic  Question 
#2.) 
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How  CETA  Should  See  Its  Role  in  Relation  to  Schools 

•  J 

School  and  CETA  workshop  participants  agreed  that  prime  'sponsors 
should  emphasize  that  CETA  programs  are  not  intended  as  a  threat  to  the 
local  educational  establishment.    The,  prime  sponsor  does  not  have  the  5 
staff  f^r  curriculum  development.    It  should  take  the  rol|  of  a  catalyst. 
One  pri^e  sponsor  won  the  respect  of  its  school  districts$by  offering  to 
help  expand  a  career  development  program  already  developed  by  a  respected 
school  district  in  the  area  (Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas). 


Several  participants  felt  that  CETA  staff  should  make  educators  ' 
aware  of  the  several  CETA  titles  under  which  programs  can  be  funded. 
Increased  flexibility  in  funding  arrangements  is  needed.    For-  example, 
a  school  administrator  from  Akron,  Ohio,  objected  to  vthe  fact  that  Public 
Service  Employment  funds  in  his  area  were  limited  to  adult  programs  and 
that  Ti&e  II-B  (Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Services  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged)  funds  were  used  strictly  for  in-school  work 
experience  programs. 

_        While  CETA  representatives  at  Workshop  J  agreed  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  defer  to  the  schools  in  educational* matters,  a  participant  in 
the  Denver^Conference  not^ed  that  it  was  helpful  to  her  that  the  youth 
counselors  on  her  staff  were  locally-educated  and  thus  familiar  .with  the 
local  school  system. 

• 

Dealing  With  Superintendents 

Workshop  J  participants  cited  the  usefulness  of  cqntactihg  one  or 
more  superintendents  favorable  to  CETA  and  having J".hem  sell  YETP  toyer£her 
superintendents.    For  example,  the  prime  sponsor  from  Suffolk  Counuy,  New 
York,  relied  on  the  three  superintendents  from  the  Board  of  Cooperative 
Educational  Services  to  overcome  bad  feelings  befcweeji^the  prime  sponsor  ' 
and  several  local  school  districts.    Because  the  Board  also  agreed  to 
develop  the  curriculum  and  arrange  for  academic  credit,  the  prime  sponsor 
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wa$  able  to  show^how  YETP  has  a  greater  academic  emphasis  than  former 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs.    In  Indiana,  according  to  the  LEA 
presenter  at  the  Chicago  Conference,  there  is  an  assistant  superintendent 
who  has  agreed  to  travel  anywhere  in  the  State  to  convince  other  stiper-  % 
interidents  of  the  merits  of  YETP. 

vAn  assistant . superintendent  from  Alton,  Illinois,  suggested  that 
CETA  .have  tegional  superintendents  call  meetings  to  Ifcarn  about  the 
various  titles  and  programs;    in  non-urban  areas,  he  said,  the  problem  - 
is  not  bad  information  but  lack  of  information.    A  representative  of  the 
Statue  Board  of  Education  in  Minnesota  suggested  that  superintendents  who 
are  on  the  State  employment  trailing  councils  and  State  advisory  councils 
could  tiave  a  role  (in  providing  information  about  YETP. 

In  trying  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  superintendents  to  promote  YETP 
in  their  schools,  Workshop  J  participants  made  the  following  suggestions 
for  prime  sponsors:  t 

„\  k 

•  Include  then  on  the  prime  sponsor  planning  council,  not  only 
for  YETP  but  for  all  CETA  programs.  «^ 

•  Approach  them  first  in  early  summer  when  they  are  not  so  busy, 
and  can  begin  their  planning  for  the  coming  year. 

•  Meet  with  them  on  a  monthly  basis  to  hear  their  c 

1 

Dealing  with  School  Boards 


When  superintendents  are  either  uninterested  in  YETP  or  too  busy 
to  talk  about  it,  an  Ohio  prime  sponsor  representative  said  he  went 
directly  to  school  boards.    A  participant  in         San  Francisco  Conference 
finds  that  direct  contact  v^th^rf?£ool  boards  is  Important  because  school 
board  opposition  to  CETA  youth  programs  often  occurs  when  the  board  i£  • 
the  last  group  to  know  abdut  them.    Another  participant  recommended 
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diplomacy ,  noting  that  petitions  to  a  school  board  are  sometimes  viewed 
as  criticism.    A  superintendent  at  the  Chicago  Conference  recommended 
that-  in  petitioning  the  school  board  to  get  on  its  agenda,  £jie*prime 
sponsor  should  write  to,  the  president  df  the  board  and  send  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  the  superintendent. 

\  *  % 

Using  Educational  Intermediaries 

While  superintendents  and  school  boards  ulta3lrateiy  approve  or  dis- 
approve YE  TP  programs  in  theTir^  districts  /  other  educafc^pnal  entities  can 
be  instrumental  in  giving  boards  and  superintendent  a  favorable  opinion 
of  CETA  youth  programs.    Those  that  can  have  ao  effect  ipclude  state 
departments  of  education,  multi-district  cooperatives,  community-based 
organizations,  and  local  teachers  and  counselors.  .  • 

\  . 

State  Departments  of  Education* -  In  Minnesota,  a  CETA-tfducation  _ 
linkage  unit  was  funded  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  from  the 
"one  percent  CETA  linkage  monies"  (under  Ceta  Section  202(d))  of  the   *  * 
Balance-of-State  prime  sponsor.    The  unit  provides  services  to  both  prime 
sponsors  and  LEAs  by  recommending  that  academic  credit  policy  be  more 
flexible  and  by  encouraging  local  schools  to  wprk  with  prime  sponsors. 
In  Indiana,  the  State  Dep&rtment  of  Education  set  ilf^linkages  witty  the 
State  agencies  most  involved  with  CETA.     They  meet  on  a  monthly  basis, 
and  there  have" been  no  turf  problems  between  agencies.  * 

Multi-district  cooperatives  -  In  some  states,  several  school  dis-, 
tricts  are  linked  in  educational  cooperatives.     In  Port;  Worth,  Texas, 
the  Education  Services  Center  (ESC)  serves  five  school  districts.  It 
developed  its  own  youth  employment  and  training  program  and  ^en^djjn- 
tacted  the  prime  sponsor,  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  for  support;  "Th^* 
Services  Center  became  the  fiscal  agent  and  program  operator  for  the 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs,    By  going  directly  to  the  five 
superintendents,  ESC  helped*  to  create  a  level  of  trustj^th  each  of  the 
school  districts. 
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Community  based  organizations  (CBOs)  -  The  CETA  presenter  at  the 
Denver  Conference  said  that  in  tfie  rural  and  small  town-  areas  her 
program  serves,  £BOs  are  used*to  contact  educators •>  She  noted  that 
theae  CBOs  have^good  community  ties  and  staff  who,  having  taught  in  the 
schools,  can  make  presentations  about  CETA  programs  in  educational  terms. 
A  drawback  of  this  approacn,  according  to* the  presenter,  is  that  the 
.goals  of  community  organizations  may  be  different  from  those  of  the  ^ 
school  board.  , 


School  teachers  and  counselors  -  A  rural  Nevada*  superintendent 
'fcb^wrve^  that  even  after  superintendents  and  school  boards  overcome- 
thexr  mistrust  of  CETA,  teachers  can  "bad  mouth"  a  program  and  torpedo 
it.    Teachers  and  counsellors  can  feel  threatened  l^y  CETA  counselors  who* 
arfejjpar  credentialegt^jLn^thg  same  w?y», 

Ways  tp  overcome  teacher/counselor  fears  sucjg#sted  by  Workshop  J 
partici^lfts  incliide:  *  * 

•  distinguishing  those- willing  to  get  involved  from  those  who 
i  are  indifferent  or  opposed; 

•  Including  the  interested  ones  in  the  development  of  YETP 
.programs;  m  £~  . 

•  ^combining*-  CETA  and  education  funds^  to  use  only  credentialed 
.    teachers  and  counselors  already  ^nployed  by  ^he^  school. 

ft  1  .  •  '  ^  ,„ 

2.     HOT  CANl?*>-ttELP  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  COUNSELORS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND 
SUPPORT  Jfl&P  OBJECTIVES?     *  * 

f  >    .  <■  •.'/*_ 

Workshop  J  participants  described  ways  in  which  prime  sponsor  staff 
•  * 
can  portray  both  the  overall  CETA  objectives  and  the  specific  youth  v 

program^  ob  j^ctivea  ta  educatQra.    Several  examples  of  techniques  of 

selling  these  objectives"^)  ^Shool  person^el^were  'offered. 

The  CE&A  presenter  in  Seattle  took  the  position  that  to  get  support 
for  YE  TP  objectives,  CL'JLA"  ft^st  make  its  prime  goal  the  employ  an  iflity  of 
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youth •    He  cited  the  fact  that  youth  represent  B)  percent  of  the  labor 
*    market  but  25  percent       the  total  unemployed.    Objectives  other  than  1 
employability  must  be  kept  simple  and  easily  understood  as  leading. to  the 
primary  goal.    A  CETA  printer  at  Kansas  City  recommended  that  educators 
be  assured  that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  not  to  "buy"  temporary  jobs 
for  youth,  but  rather  to  .prepare  them  for  the  world  of  work.  Transition 
services  increase  employability  skills,  noted  the  CETA  presenter  fat  the 
Dallas  Conference,  and  administrators  will  be  more  supportive  when  they 
realize  that  (a)  such  services  can  be  made  available  to  all  students,  and 
(b)  school-based  counselors  can  provide  them. 

*  }  . 

m  School  representatives  also  hkd  recommendations  for  demonstrating  , 
XfTP  objectives.    The  key  to  school  support  for  YETP  objectives,  said  the 

<* 

?^^^*Presenter  a£  the  Denver  conference,  is  to  encourage  schools  to  adopt 
tITe^iot4pn^  that  employability  development  is  a  school  Responsibility, 
spe^i^ical^  a  responsibility  of  the  "guidance  counselors.  Guidan^ 
shou^^^^riented  toward  helping  all  students  to  develop  .career  and 
vocational  objectives.  * 

•„  v 

An  employee  of  the  guidance  division  of  the  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  ( and  formerly  a  CETA  planner  in  Georgia)  reported  that  ^ 
he  is  involved  yith  helping  to  develop  guidance  systems*which  school  dis- 

•  trdcts  in  Maryland  have  lacked.    He  has  found  that  fcy  and  large  the 
schools  have  failed  to  deal  with  employment!1  barriers  or  with  students1  ^ 
attitudes.    Vocational  teachers /he  observed,  shy  away  from  counseling 

•  and  tend  tfc  feel  that  vocation*!  skills  training  is  sufficient.*  By 
instituting  a  course  in  "Employability  Development" . taught  by  guidance 
counselors,^  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  able  to 
convince  Administrator^  of  the  nee^for  personal  ajj-justraent  counseling 
and  attitude  change.    Vocatiohal  teachers  cooperatbd-by-  providing, inf or-'* 
mation  to'  counselors  on  the  skill  levels  of  \jeir  stude^t^-is  well  as  on 

thei#*behavior  in  class.. 

<   -         >  1  r- 
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Another  approach  to  involving  schools  /in  YETP  was  described  by  an 
education  representative  from  the  Ohio  State department  of  Education. 
She  described  th^N^Programmatia  Approach  to  Gu^^nc^/^xc^llence, "  that 
has  been  developed  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  endorsed  by  Ohio's 
Depaxtjnent  of  Education.  *  Xn  this  method,  each  school  district  forms  a 
planning  tedfe  of  '25  people  to  develop  a  career  guidance  program  for  that 
district.    The  team  consists  of  school  board  members,  parents,  emplo^ent 
agencies,  a  CETA  representative,  a  vocational  teacher,,  a  counselor,  an 
administrator,  and  member  of  each  academic  discipline  in  the  school.  The 
"Programmatic  Approach"  has  18  possible  guidance  goals  from  which  local 
planning  teams  tend  to  select  three  for  priorities:     (1)  self-concept, 
(2)  decision-making,  and  (3)  either  interpersonal  relations  or  developing 
a  discipline  towards  work.    The  team  then  decides  how  the  plan  will  be 
implemented  —  as  inservice  training,  as  a  separate  course,  or  as  part  of 
a  career  center. 

A  presenter  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  representing  the  CETA 
Balance  of  State  prime  sponsor  for  Nevada,  cit^d  his  six-step  procedure 
A  "marketing.  YE^P  to  ^school  districts*"  -Firsts- Requests-  for  Proposal* 
(RFPs)  are  sent  to  personnel,  in  all ^chool  districts.    Those  who  indicate 
interest  are  brought  to  a,  meeting  and^told  that  *the  prime  sponsor  will' 


provide  technical  assistance\  in  writing  the  responses  to  the  RFPs. 
Second,  the  pri&e  .sponsor  goes  to  monthly  state1  meetings  of  Nevada  super- 
intendents to  qkief  them  on  CETA.    Third,  the  prime  sponsor  collaborates 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  writing  letters  signed  both  by 
the  State  'Department  of  JSdu^ation  and  by  the  Governor's  grants  office,  to 
invite  educators  to  meetings.    Fourth,  local  CETA  success  stories  are 
publicized  in  newsletters  to  educators.    Fifth,  program  examples,  pub- 
lished by  the  Departments  of  Labor  ^nd  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  sent  to  school  districts/   Sixth,  informal  contacts  yith  school  staff 
are  maintained  through  lunette's  and  conferences. 

The  folloyJLpg  specific  Items  r.wpre  cited  by  Workshop  J  participants 
as  methods  of  helping  administrators  and  counselors  understand  and 
support  YETP  objeqt^Ve^:        ■  *      4  <    %  * 


•  '   Including  administrators  in  contract  negotiations 

•  Including  administrators  and  counselors  on  ongoing  monitoring 
teams  instead  of  using  outsiders  on  an  infrequent  basis 

•  Making  sure  that  work  experience  "is  meaningful  to  youth  i 
participants  .  -  \ 

•  Maintaining  a  constant  flow  of  information  from  the  CETA  office 
to  the  schools  < 

•Z"1  Promoting  parent  support  by  -sending  the  families  of  youth 
participants  a  regular  newsletter 

•  _£rcmoting  community  support  by  developing  a  narrative  slide 
/   show  on  successful  programs  ^< 


Including  job  information  in  weekly  school  bulletins  sent  to 


(  teacher-advisor^ 

/       Assigning  a  youth  participant  to  prepare  a  booklet  on  YETP  to 
be  sent  to  administrators  and  community  leaders 

•  Arranging  job  sites  so  that  youth  do  not  miss  much  class 
^  time 

•  Including  LEAs  in  CETA  planning  workshops  * 

« 

•  Placing  CETA  people  on  as  many  advisory  councils  in  the  sqhool 
as  possible  so  that  educators  are  more  likely  to  learriof  the' 
variety  of  CETA  funding  sources   r  ^ 

•  Avoiding  duplication  of  services  with  vocational  "education 
and  career  education  £y  pooling  funds  and  setting  commoj 
objectives     *  / 

•  Relying  on  school  counselors  and  teachers  to  identify 
^Tl^A^le  participants 

V 

Participants  also  recommended  that  schools  would  be  more  cooperative  if 

9 

Congress  and  the  Department  of  Labor  would  put  all  J  ETA  youth .  programs 
under  a  single  subpart jof  the  CETA  regulations  sq^ that  guidelines  and, 
report  forms  can  bQ  standardized.  *  ^ 


3.     HOW  CAN  YE  TP  BE  DESIGNED  AS  AN  ASSET  TO  THE  (TOTAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
RATHER  THAN  JUST  ANOTHER  RESPONSIBILITY?  f 


Since  many  schools  are  faced  with  declining  enrollments  and  thus 
a  reduction  in  funding  for  regular  programs,  YETP  programs  take  on  added 
importance  if  they  can  provide  extra  monies  to  the  schools.   ,By  using 
CETAS  funds  to  focus  on  the  economically  disadvantaged,  schools  can 
extend  ,the£r  own  funds  to  the  remaining  school  population.    The  CETA 
presenter  at  the  Kansas  City  Conference  noted  that,  despite  thi^  "auto- 
matic benefit,"  many  schools  are  reluctant  to  t^ke  on  a  YETP  program 
because  of  a  fear  that  it  will  be  "dumped"  on  them,  unable  to  be  assim- 
ilated in  the  regular  curriculum,  and  will  cease  when  Federal  funding 
stops.' 

* 

* 

Workshop  J  participants  suggested  several  methods  of  designing 
programs,  and  of  improving  public  relations  to  sell  the  design,  that 
would  make  YETP  less  a  school  burden  and  more  an  asset. 

Dropout  preventioy return  -  A  tfETP  program  that  Jceeps  prospective 
dropouts  in  school  or  b!^In§B> dropouts  back  to  the  school  results  in^ 
making  more  funds  available  for  a  school's  regular  programs,  since  State 
support  is  based  on  the  number  of  youth  enrolled.    When  academic  credit 
is  allowed  for  YETP  in-school  classes  and  work  experience,  a  participant 
from  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  noted,  participants  are  motivated  to 
^em^in  in  school  until  graduation. 

Benefits,  to*  non-participant  students  -  Transition  services  can 
be  provided  to  fton-CKTA  eligible  students  as  long  as  the  tETA-eligible 
get  first  ^tejj^.    Thus,  a  YETP  prograp  that  includes  transportation  % 
'  services  and  career  information  materials  can  make  them  available  to  other 
students  in  the  school.  .  - 


M  benefits  to  jparents  and  community  -  Where  a  career  information 
center -is  provided,  such  as  in  the  Shawnee  Mission  (Kansas>  motlel,  the 
ool  c^n  ccrice  it  available  to  parents  and  members  of  the  community 
g  the  evening. 


ERJC 


School  work  sites  -  When  work  experience  is  provided  for  youth 
participants  as  custodial,  clerical  or  teacher's  aides/  the  school 
benefits'  from  CETA-funded  productive  work  in  the  schools. 


t 


Integration  with  existing  school  programs  -  The  LEA  presenter 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  suggested  that  YETP  supplement  existing 
cooperative  education  or  work  study  programs.    By  having  CETA  partici- 
pants enrolled  in  these  regular  school  programs/  graduation  credits  can 
be  granted  automatically*  sparing  the  administrative  burden  of  deter- 
ruining  how  to  grant  credit  for  a  separate  YETP  program.    |n  Fort  Worth* 
Texas,  the  prime  sponsor  encourages  vocational  directors  in  each  school 
district  to  recruit  YETP  participants  for  existing  vocational  progr^as/j 
after  they  haveN^cmpleted  the  YETP  program. 


CETA  responsibility  for  paperwork  -  SeaweLlWorkshop  J^articij-/ 


pants,  prime  sponsor  representatives  as  well  as  LEM^present^tivejaj! 

■a  acknowledged  that  elaborate  intake  forms  requiring  parental  signatures 
impose  a  paperwork  burden  on  school  counselors.    Some  schools  do  V 
not  want  to  do  intake  and  eligibility  verificatlonT  noted  a  particlS^ "  , 

,  pant  at  the  Chicago  Conference/  because' it  makes,  the /schools  apjpear  \^# 
to  be  discriminating.    Provided  LEAs  approve,  said  tlie  CETA  presented  ( 
at  the  Seattle  Conference,  one  answer  is  to  provide  ffunds  for  the  iocfc$ 
prime  sponsor  to  handle  all  government  forms  and  evaluation.  *  Another 
alternative,  suggested  by  the  LEA  presenter  in  San  Francisco, /is* 'to  f#nd 
a  school  district  employee  tc^  be  solely  responsible *»r  CETA  progrtabV/  / 
That  staff  member  tfould  be  responsible  for  enrollment,  terminatfoif,  and/  * 
work-site  development.  /       <  *  ' 

-4  \  :  "■  •  ■ 

Scheduling  and  school  facilities  -  Because  of  uncertainty  o%  ;  <*'  * 
actual  CETA  funding  until  after  the  start  of  the  school  jrear      A       '  r\' 
September,  YETP  programs"  that  include  classes  and  work*exp4ri*nc^v  * 
during  the  school  day  c*n  pose  an  administrative  burden  f&t  th*  school  * 
when  schedules  have  to^fae  changed  to  accommodate* a  ^ffer^ftt^numbe*  ,  y.: 
of  participants  than  planned.    Some  YETP  programs/  like  /the*  on*  in.^  V* 
Suffolk  County,  New  York,  are  designed  so  that  none  tff  fefie/y6ut£  are  , 
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pulled  out  of  regular  classes  to  attend  "YfiTP  classes  or  go  to  work 
sites*    .  * 


A  participant  noted  that  in  .Bremerton,  Washington/  school  districts 
were  not* asked  to  provide  facilities  for  CETA  programs.    Instead,  YETP 

works  through  a  vocational  skills  center  that  serves  all  five  schools. 

- 

A  participant  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  suggested  that  a  4 
community  coiisge  may  be  a  better  setting  than  a  'high  school  for  programs 
for  pregnant  youth  or  teenage  parents. 


■ )  ■ 


•  4> 


4.       HOW  CAN  WE  DEVELOP  THE  KINDS  OF  INSERVICE  AND  PRESERVICE  TRAINING 
'  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE  BEST  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  COUNSELORS? 

Few  Workshop^  participants  spoke  up  in  favor  of  formal/  structured 
training  j^c>g'rams  for  school  personnel.    However/  examples  of  nrore 
informal  methods  of  working  with  school  jteachers  and  counselors  to 
exchange  information  and  discuss  problems  were  reported.  ' 


The.  LEA  presenter  at  the  Dallas  Conference  indicated  that  her 
I*    *  '    \    *pto$£&£  provides  ins^rvice  development  training  twice  a  month  for 

w  ,  *  counselors,,  including  ^lesson  plans  that  use  audio-visual  materials. 

t    %*         */  I  *  * 

"  ,  r'        *    At'/theSe  seidioiis,\aou!iselors  are  encouraged  to  laugh  off  the  negative 

*    -     .  v      -  ,         •  * 

%  newspaper  accoimts  of  CETA  and  to  make  sure  that  they  stay  within  the 

*  ■  ^    CESS  reguiatiidhs.  \ 

f  A- partieipant  at /the  San^raneisco  Conference  suggested  that  each 

*'  •     »  /•  '  >  -     *>•  . 

^  school  hav^  a  'full-time  <resident  CETA  specialist  to  whom  teachers  could 
y .  /'       '  '';  ~*     +  ,"T~:  »     ,  *  . 
,      gp>,widh  qt&s'tlona*  *Tha  CETA  presenter  agreed  that  this  would  be  appro- 
/it*  #  * 

j^Ti^te  in  view  of  tiha ~£re£qpnt  changes  in  regulations  that  alter  eligi- 
-bijtitiy  r^Ui^ementTffj5o<3  redefine  acceptable  transition  services. 


2faeyLE# fp  re-enter  Tin.  Chicdgo  suggested  that  administrators  and 


V  qou^s^l^^y  a^.ygH,  as  tocher's/  be  brought  together 


at>  state  and 
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regional  workshops  whenever  changes  occur  in  the  legislation  or 
regulations.    He  also  suggested  presentations  at  meeting  of  educators 
that  are  held  in  each  State  in  late  summer •  » 

A  teacher's  time*  is  too  valuable  to  expect  him/her  t9  participate 
voluntarily  in  preservice  or  inservice  training,  said  the  LEA  presenter 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  '  Instead,  CETA  should  (a)  encourage 
teachers  *  to  participate  with  administrators  in  writing  proposals  for 
YETP  programs,  and  (b)  include  funding  for  teachers  to  take  college 
courses  for,  credit. 

Two  participant^had  problems  with  the  preservice  and  inservice 
approach.    Tfce  LEA  presenter  at>the  Kansas  City  Conference*  said  he  did 
not  believe  the  infusion  method  of  preservice  training  worked.  Instead, 
all. education  majors  at  Kansas  State  University  take  a  career  education  ' 
course.    The  CETA  presenter  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference^  repre- 
senting Balance  of  State  Nevada,  said  he  would  allow  CETA  money  to  ( 
^  b^_8Pent  on  inservice Jt^aining  for  teachers  and  counselors  but  that  no 
suoh  request  had  yet  been  made. 

"    .  n' 

Finally,  two' participants  addressed  the  need  to*  keep  all  teachers  ^ 
in  a  school  abreast  of  YETPT^infce  YETP  classes  are  often  smaller  and' 
set  apart  from  other  school  programs,  regular  teachers  can  become  resent- 
ful.   Periodic  briefings  help^to  overcome  resentments.    In  schools  where 
J* all  teachers  are  assigned  student  advisees,-  the  YETP  program  should  send 
out  weekly  bulletins ^indicatin^  job  listings  so  that  regular  teachers  can. 
be  kept  more  aware  of  YETP  and  the  opportunities  it  provides. 


/ 


WORKSHOP  L 
EVALUATING  YE  TP  PROGRAMS 


INTRODUCTION  / 

"Evaluation  is  the  first  step  in  planning,"  said-  the  LEA  presenter 
at  £he  Denver  Conference.    Many  workshop  participants  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  building  evaluation  in  at  fche  planning  stage,    tf  this  is 
.not  done,  warned  the  CETA  presenter  at  the  Chicago  Conference,  a  program 
will  find  itself  short  of  time,  resources,  or  data.    The  process  of* 
setting  performance  standards  at  the  outset:    (a)  enhances  the  planning 
procoQQ  by  forcing**'  the-  program  ccK^dinator  to  decide  what  will  be  done 
and  wh</will  determine  whetj*|r  it  is  done,  afcd  (b)  provides  direction  for 
prograJ  operators.    It  also  helps  to  Sell  a  program,  pointed  out* 
presenLer^yse  profession  is  the  evaluatl^of  educational  programs. 
He  finds  that  the  greater  the  attention  to  needs  assessment  in  the 
planning  process,  the  better  a  proposal  can  be  sold;  likewise,  the  more 
assessment  of  results,  the  better  a  .program  can  be  sold.    However,  a 
major  problem  cited  by  several  Workshop  L  participants  is  that  insuf- 
ficient  CETA  funds  are  provided  to  do  good  program  evaluation. 

*  i  * 

"Evaluation"  of  CETA  youth  programs  has  four  purposes,  noted  the  LEA 
presenter  at  the,  San  Francisco  Conferance: 


ference: 


(1)  For  measurement. of  participant  characteristics,  sjg|  as 
*  aptitude;  ,         ^   ^  -^J 

(2)  As  a  monitoring  tool,  for  quick  feedback  to  program 
operators; 

*  * 

(3)  As  a  means  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  program  strategies; 

(4)  As  a  means  to  demonstrate  "the  impact  of  a  prog^jj^ —  compared 
•   to  what  would  have  occurred  had  there  been  no  program. 
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From  comments  made  by  participants  at  all  the  Conferences,  the 
following  generalizations  emerge:    Reporting  criteria  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  tend  to  be  simple  measurements  (#1,  above).    Pew  youth  programs 
include  impact  evaluation  (#4).    Many  use  evaluation  both  to  monitor  and 
improve  ongoing  programs  (#2)  and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
strategies  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  operations  (#3).    The  problem  in 
'such  multi-purpose  evaluation  is  that  the  more 'a  program  is  changed  in 
response  to  monitoring,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  test  effectiveness  of 
strategies. 

» 

f      A  participant^ at>  the  Dallas  Conference  was  critical  of  the  Depart- 
_,?^t_Qf  Jabojt  for  initiating, new  youth  projects  before  having  a  uniform 
.method  of  program  assessment.  f  Dr.  Joe  Scherer,  a  representative  of  the 
Office  of  Career  Education,  cited  Joseph  Wholey,  the  new  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  HEW,  who  has*  said  that  youth  programs  may  be  much  better 
than  the  public  realizes,  since  evaluations  often  focus  on  aspects 
outside  the  Congressional  intent  of  the  legislation. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 

HCW  CAN  WE  DEVELOP  MEANINGFUL  EVALUATIONS  WHICH  WILL  ALSO  MEET  DOL'S 
REPORTING  CRITERIA  FOR  CETA? 


Most  Workshop  L  participants  reported  few  problems  in  meeting 
reporting  criteria  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  stated  that  the 
criteria  have  limited  usefulness  in  measuring  program  effectiveness.  The 
LEA  representative  from  the  Harbor  City  Learning  Program  in  Baltimore 
claimed  the  prime  sponsor  -reporting  requirements"  form  only  a  small  part 
of  their  program  evaluation:    the  number  of  credits  a  student  has,  the  * 
number^  of-  students  passing  the  GEO,  and  the  number  of  positive  outcomes 
measured  primarily  as  the  number  of  job  placements.    The  /participant 
representing  the  statewide  North  Carolina  program  for  d/opouts  noted  his 

,  f 
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program' s  CETA  reporting  requirements*,  but  said  they  were  not  the  kind  o 
measurements  which  educators  felt  could  demonstrate* effectiveness! 

enrollment  and  termination  figures 

* 

sex  and  .race  statistics 
referrals  to  otLer  agencies 
number  of. jobs  developed/ filled 
cost  per  participant 

breakdown  of  administrative,  instructional  and  support 
service  costs 

The  Department  pf  Labor  Youth  Representative  'for  Region  VI  defended 
CETA  data  on  youth  by  citing  the  following  regional  statistics,  for  FY  78 
YETP  programs: 

«       29/000  youth  were  served  at  a  cost  of  $2*2  million 

•  71  percent  went  back  to  school/  9  percent  west  into 
employment,  and  20  percent  dropped  out  of  thUprogram 

•  48  percent  were  male,  52  percent  female 

* 

•  63  percent  were  white,  ^3.9  percent  bl^ck 

Several  participants  gave  examples  of  why  the  data  required  by 
the  Department  of  tabor' do  not  contribute  to  meaningful'  evaluations. 
The  CETA  presenter  at  the  Chicago  Conference  conceded  that  poor  program 
-r     performance  does  not  matter  to  the'  Department  of  Labor  so  "long  as  some 
planned  goals  are  met.    The  CETA  presenter  at  the  Denver  Conference 
added,  "If  you  develop  realistic  goals,  and  evaluate  against  those  goals, 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  not  going  to  hassle  you."    According  tg^the 
CETA  presenter  at  the  Seattle  conference,  "complying  with  DOL  require- 
ments is  not  enough  to  show. whether  you  are  having  an  Impact"  -'-  that  is, 
whether  having  a  program  makes  a  difference. 
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Many  workshop  participants  criticized  the  YEDPA  performance  .stan- 
dards in  other  ways.  The  LEA  presenter  at  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
chargedthat  Title  IV  standards  -were  unclear  and  %ed  that  the  Youth* 
Employment  Initiatives  Act  of  1979,  introduced  as  a.bill  in  the  Senate 
May  14,  1979,  includes  strict  performance  standards,  a  new  mechanism 
to  allocate  funds  based  on  those  standards,  and  stricter  eligibility  * 
requirements.  .  + 

The  CETA  presenter  at  the  Chicago'conf erence  felt  that  early'  , 
results  of  the  YE TP  program  -would  f(orce  changes  in  Department  tff~Labor 
performance,  standards  that  are  now  Ued  to  entering  employment,  since 
YETP^ offers  primarily  services  and  includes  14-15  year  olds. 

In  Oakland,  California,  for  example.,  the  prime  sponsor  agreed  to 
revise  performance  standards  last  year  so  that  positive  terminations 
would  not  stress  job  placement  as  much.    This  year,  of  the  SCLnercent 
positive  termination  rate  in  Oakland's  YE  TP,  only  *20  percent  ij  job 
placement;  and  that  comes  mainly  from  the, city's  out-of-school* youth 
"program.". 

Many  LEA  participants  in  Workshop  L  complained  that  p'rlmej  sponsors  ' 
emphasized  employment*  instead  of  employabllltv.  f 

Even  -successful  job  placement"  can  be  meaningless  for  evaluation, 
according  to  the  LEA  presenter  at  the  Atlanta  Conference.    First,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reporting  requirements  do  not  relate  to  jobs. as  stepping 
stones.    In  fact,  many  jobs  build  on  one  another  -  one  does  not  just 
become  a  hotel  manager;  one  works  up  to  that  position  through  other  jobs. 
Second,  the  Department  of  Labor  lacks  Interrelated  job  code*  which -could 
evaluate  placements  in  terms  of  a  career  objective.  Realistically, 
someone  who  wished  to  become  a  grocery  store  manager  could  be  deemed 
successfully  placed  if  he/she  got  a  job  as  a  stocker  or  clerk,  even  if  ' 
the, job  were  not  in  a  grocery  store.  • 
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One  participant  asserted  that  .the  Department  of  Labor  presently  has 
no  device  to  measure  the  quality  of  a  program,  since  Regional  offices  do 
not  carry  out  longitudinal  studies  that  track  youth  for  a  period  after  a 
YETP  program  to  find  out  exactly  wha£  they  have  gained  fr<3m  it.  The  CETA 
presenter  at  the  Dallas  Conference  noted  that  at  the  national  level,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  begun  research  using  longitudinal  studies.* 


I  LOS 


^  2.       HOW  CAN  YETP  PROGRAMS  DEVELCfe  REALISTIC  STUDENT  OUTCOMES  OBJECTIVES? 

Workshop  L  participants  noted  several  barriers  t^  the  development 
of  realistic  program  objectives.    Project  examples  were  cited  which  show 
how  some  of  the  barriers  were  overcome. 

Barriers  to  Developing  Realistic  Objectives 

Time  constraints  in  program  design  -  Programs  are  typically  designed 
and  implemented  quickly,  before  information  is  available  about  the 
specific  needs  of  the  youth  who  will  be  served  by  those  programs. 

Compromises  -  In  North  Carolina,  .the  initial  design  of  a  statewide 
program  for  dropouts  was  opposed  by  educators,  who  did  not  want  program 
monies  spent  on  youth  wages  and  felt  that  public  sector  jobs  did  not 
provideVthe  kind  of  work  which  would  endourage  a  youth  to  return  to  „ 
^school— their  major  goal.    CETA  staff  insisted  that  youth  be  paid  wages. 
The  scboipla\and  prime  sponsor  compromised  by  allocating  half  the  jobs  in 
th^ublic^secftor  and  the  other  half  as  unsubsidized  jobs  in  the  private 


sector. 


^ime  constraints  on  program  accomplishment  -  "Student  outcomes  as 
evaluation  measures  are  grossly  overrated, "  charged  the" LEA  presegter  at 
the  Atlanta  Conference,  arguing  that  "years  of  financial  or  racial 

A 

♦The  Continuous  Longitudinal  Manpower  Study  gathers  data  that  are  avail- 
able to  regional  Department  of *  Labor  offices.    Reports  can  also  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Office. 
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oppression  cannot  be  overcome  in  a  on*e-  or  two-year  program."  InsWd; 
he  feels  that  DOL  "should  define  .ten  basic  rfteps  *hat  constitute  entering 
the  socio-economic  mainstream  and  then  measure  participants-  according  to 
how  far  they  have  progressed*"    Another  Atlanjta  participant  added^  "the 
typical  two-parent  family  of  the  past,  with  a  wage  earner  and  a  housewife, 
has  been  replaced  in  many  areas  by  a  single  female  head  of  household  who 
is  on  w'elfare.    Changing  a  welfare  mentality  takes  ^  long  time." 

Targeting  -  Several  participants  expressed  fears  that 'focussing  on 
measurable  program  outcomes  could  undercut  the  primary  purpose  of  YETP— 
to  serve  the  high-risk,  disadvantaged  youth.    They  maintained  that  a 
high  percentage  of  successful  placements  is  stressed,  program  operators 
will  focus  their  efforts  on  the  youth  with  the  fewest  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  the  hard-core  disadvantaged  will  be  left  unserved. 

I 

One  workshop  participant  disagreed,  however,  noting  tb*£  in  his 
program  "we  almost  set  ourselves  up  for/ailure"  b^ccepting  only  those 
studjnts  who  have  very  low  grades  and  are  nearly  truarttg^    The"  prime 
sponsor  cooperated  with  the  school's  refusal  to  promise  an>  specific 
measures  of  "success." 

Competition  for  funding  -  Programs  that  try  to. "outperform"  others  . 
may  not  set  realistic  standards  for  their  own  clientele. 

Emphasis  on  "outcomes"  -  By  .evaluating  only  outcomes,  the  process 
can  be  overlooked.    In  Michigan,  the  Balance  of  State  prime  sponsor 
stresses  weekly  monitoring  so  that  program  services  for  each  enrollee  can 
continually  be  improved.  / 

/ 

Career-relevant  fobs  -A  youth  who  learns  from  his  work  experience 
that  he  does  not  like  a  particular  area  may  have  lea'rned  something  just 
^>        J  S3  useful  as  the  youth  who*  likes  his  job'.      '*   '.  "  " 

guality  of  counseling  -  YETP -regulations  state  only  that  counseling 
be  provided  but  do  not  address  the  quality  of  counseling;    In  a  Wisconsin 

•\  '  .  • 
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progrW,  it  was*** found  that  youth  participants  were  going  to  parents  for 
information  about  job  opportunities  rather  than  to  school  counselors. 
When  this  was  realized,  the  program  operator  was  instructed  to  keep 
patents  informed  about  the  program  through  a  regular  newsletter* 


In-school  needs  -  Several  participants  argued  that  programs  serving 

  '  r 

in-school  youth  should  be  designed  to  encourage  youth  to  remain  in 

school,,  not  to  se^ek  jobs.    More  valid  measures  of  "success"  than  job 

placement  would  be  (1)  reduced  absenteeism,  (2)  higher  grades,  and 

(3)  attitude  changes,  V 

Lack  of  job  bpportuniti.es  -  In  areas  where  it  is  difficult:  to 

  »  * 

develop  jobs  for  yoCith,  measures  of  job  placement  can  be  misleading. 

1  \  ■ 

Examples  of  Programs  Where  Barriers  to  Setting  Realistic  Objectives 

Have  Been  Overcome 


Harbor  City  Learning  Program,  Baltimore  -  The  prime  sponsors 
~  contract^ "with  "the  public"  sch^ls^or  operatTon  of , alternate  learning 
fscenter&*sets  specific  performance ^standards : 


N 


80  t>ercent  retention  rate  (80  percent  average  daily 
attendance  "it  school  and  work) 

v 

A  1.0  grade  level  ^.norearfe  in  reading  and  math  each  year 

Students  who  fall  below  70  percent  passing  on  proficiency 
tests  must  increase  -their  performance  by  20  percent  .  . 

80  .percent  will  get  stings  of  "good"^  or  letter  from 
work  site  supervisors  across  13  performance  criteria 

80  percent  of  typing  students  dfll  type  25  wpm/at  the  end  of 
one  year,  40.  wpm  at  the  end  of  tw£  years 

On  the  State  functional  Reading  test,  seniors  in  /the  ,/rogram 
will  score  at  least  as  well  as  juniors  in  tfrade  high  schools 

\  •  . 
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Yakima,  Washington  -  TherYETP  program  has  established  five  objec- 


Maintain  or  increase  participant  attendance  rate  in  school" 
Maintain  job  attendance 

Maintain  or  increase  cumdlative'  grade  point  average  - 
Improve  attitudes,  as  indicated  by  19  measures  of . self-esteem 

Successfully  meet  90  percent  of  individual  career  exploration 
objectives    (Th^  adjiition  of  career  exploration  qbjectiv'es 
during  the  program  ^ade  this  objective  unrealistic.) 


North  Catolina  -  The  statewide  YETP  program  to  return  dropouts  to 
school  has  found  that  it.  can  re-enroll  about  50  percent.    By  tailoring  an 
educational  program  to  their  individual  needs  an^Tsyv helping  to  find  jobs 
if  they  want  them,  YETP  has  kept  in  school  about  60  percent  of  the  10,000 
dropouts  who  returned.  %  '*  . 


3.       WfiAT  TYPE  OP  DATA  ARE  NEEDED  AND  HOW  CAN  THEY  BE  OBTAINED? 

Workshop  L  participants  suggested  a  variety  of  mSans  of  collecting 
program  outCones  data  based  on  existing  avaluatibn  models*  '  ^ 

In  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,,  an  in-schoql  *YETP  program  of  career 
exploration  through  work  experience  is  evaluated  by  collecting  data 
from:  work  site  supervisors,  principal s/superintendentts,  home  school 
counselor^,  and  students.    A  participant  who  is.  an  evaluation  specialist 
suggested  thai:  periodic  evaluation  be  done  with  a  checklist  of  items 
including:  attendance,  punctuality,  grooming,  attitudes,  interaction  of 
youth  and  supervisor,  and- relationship  of  youth  and  c6ordinfrtdr.     t  ' 
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In  West  Central  Wisconsin, *a  nine-county  area  of  the -Bala^ice  of 
State  prime  sponsor,  YETP  programs  measure  .five  participant  character- 
istics:^ (1)  self-awarenkss,  ( 2  J^career  awareness,  (3)  decision-making 
and  planning/* (4)  preparation and  (5}  placement.    On' entering  a  program, 
each  enrollee  completes  a  "career  survey"  to  determine  what  planning  for 
a  career  or  further  education*  if  any,  he  or  she  has  done.    Then  the 
enrollee  completes  either  a  youth  employment  questionnaire  that  .examines 
.attitudes  tpward  career  choices^or  a  work  questionnaire  that  measures 
work  attitudes.    -Bdth  questionnaires  are  given  again  later,  to  measure 
changes.    At  the  mid  ^pint  of  the  program  and  again  at  t:hej  end,  a  "career 
,    education  survey"  is  completed  by  botrf^the  work  supervisor  and  the 
counselor ,  to  analyze  each  youth1  s  'experience  in  the  program. 

•    '      )  ♦ 

'        In  Baltimore's  Harbor  City  Learning  Program,  both  students  and 
ywork  ^ite  supervisors  complete  a  work  site  assessment  and  compare 

X?  the  tresults.  '  • 

*  ■ 

i  ^  ■ 

Some  participants  thought  that  the  best  kind  of  impact  evaluation  is 

the  extent  of  improvement. in  grades  or -in  reading  ability  qf  youth  who 
•  —are  ^enrolfed  in  the  program,  compared  with  those  who  .are  not.    The  CETA  s 

^presenter  at  thp  Seattle  'Conference  noted  that  one  problem  in  using 
4 control'  groups  is  that  a  random  process  is  rarely  used  to  select  YETP 

participants;  furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  not  involved 
j    in  the  program  to  return  to  take  a^post-testy  although  paying  them  t6 

♦  do  go  helps  .  •  *  t 

/  N 

Another  participAiifnoted  tjiatr  long-term  studies  of  youth  ^employ- 
ability  development  are  sorely  needed.  .  At  Ohio  State  University,  the  V 
Barnes  longitudinal  manpower^ study  has  only  recently  added  youth  to  its 
Components,  and  results  will  not  be  available  for  another  two  to  ^hree 
*  years.*  ' 


♦The  partidipant  was  wrong — youth  results  are  available  from  the  Parnes 
study*.    The  statement  and  lack  of  exception  to  it  may  indicate  a  need  for 
information  on  existing  program  Evaluation  studies. 
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the  prime  sponsor  representative  from  Oakland/  California)  reported 
that  case  studies  are  a  key  feature  of  their  evaluation*  '  The  monitoring 
staff  analyzes  the  amount  of  .time  spent  in  career  counseling  compared  to 
the  time  spent  in  skills, training  •  \ln  addition,  experience  coo^U.- 

nators  have  performance  standards  written  into  th/ir  contracts,  which 
,  include  monthly  evaluations  of  the  youth* *  \ 

The  program  operator  £n~Denver  reported  that  .they  try  to  determine 
which  kinds  of 'activities-rclassroon  training,  OJT,  work  experience — are 
best  for  particular  kinds  of "students.    Classroom  instructors  \r*  inter- 
viewed, and  students  are  asked  a  set  of 'questions,  including :r  Was  orien- 
ts .  J  ■ 
tation  to  the  program  what  you  expected?    Doe^  the  %  teacher  spend  enough 

time  doing  remedial  work? 

, Several  participants  have' found  that  standardized  tests  may  not  be 
appropriate  to  objectives  and  goals  of  specific  programs.  .Programs  may 
need  to  caabinfe  questJionsHtfrom  several  different,  instruments  or  develop 
their 'own  tests.  _  • 

4.       TO  EXTENT  ARE  MEASURABLE  OUTCOMES  NECESSARY  AND  REALISTIC?  ' 

Workshop  L  participants  cited  theT  following  benefits  from 'having 
measurable  outcomes.    The  information  thatris  gained  can: 

f    •       enhance  and  supplement  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools 

allow  counselors  to  set  up  a  system  *of  afccountabii^ty--  • 
what  should  happen  to  each  youth,  ^nd  vdfen       ■  * 


«t       help  sell  the.  program  tp  o^her  IJ^As  *"  « 


provide  program  continuity       For  example,  JLn  North  Carolina's 
»  statewide  program  for  drcrpouts,  sfor  every  30  students  brought* 
•  b^ck  to  a  school,  the  state  board'  of  education  provides  two 
additional  teachers  in  the-  following  year  of  the  program. 

-  %  t  » 

Other  participants  questioned  the  necessity  or  realism  o^f  "measur- 
able outcomes^  and  cited  examples  from  tbfeir  projects  that  speak  as  much 
(for  insights  as  for  outcomes.  ,V/V  "      /•  •  * 


V 
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«       Even  if  particular  jobs  do  not  relate  to  career  goals ,  most^* 
youth  in  one  program  said  that  learning  work  habits ,  such  as 
getting  to  work  on  time,  was  helpful  in  career  preparation.^ 

•  An  analysis  Qf  student  evaluations  in  another  program  revealed 
/that  where  t|te  number  of  students  per  counselor  was  higher, 

students  rate  all  aspects  of  the  I program  lower*  ■ 

•  While  measurable  outcomes  a^rer  useful/  programs  should  alsd*  4 
•       allow  for  serendipity:    something  you  find  out  that  you  had  not 

foreseen.  / 

•  Outcomes  ctiffer  considerably  depending  on  whether  a  program 
serves  thofee  who  need  CETA  most,  or  those  who  will  benefit 
most.  •    -  - 

•  One. program,  seeking  to  measure  attitudinal  change,  found 
that  th£  five  months  of  the  program  was  too  short  a-  time  to 
do  so. 

» 

•  — ^  Even  where  attitudinal  change  can  be  identified  over  a  short 

period  ofVtime,  programs  do  not  tie  this  into  behavioral 
changeV-which  may  not,  An  fact,  take  place.    An  enrollee  may  go 
off  confidently  to  the  job  interview  wearing  no  shoes! 

•  Measurable  outcomes  for  a  program  as  a  whole  may  not  ^ 
reflect  successes  in  tailoring  programs  to  each  individual 
enrol  lee .  \     n^J  ^ 

•  .-While  a  Articular  work  site  may  tf^t  be*  career  relevant, 
many  site  developers  do  not  wish  to  jeopardize  the  loss  of  a 
site  when  they  have  few  sites  to  choose  from. 


1 


5.       HOW  CAN  LEAs  AND  PRIME  SPONSORS  BEST  WORK  TOGETHER  IN  EVALUATING 
THE  PROGRAM? 

» 

If  LEAs  and.  prime  sponsors  plan  together  and  have  common  goals  and 
objectives,  s^id  the  CETA  presenter  at  the  Denver  Conference,  evaluating 
together  wi'll^come  automatically.    Where  unrealistic  goals  have  been 
set,  a  -^participant,  added,  it  is  difficult  to  <jet  cooperation  in  evalu- 
ating.   The  key  is  to  involve  LEAs  in  the  planning  process,  and  to  set 
forth  evaluation  procedures  then. 

/■ 

In  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania, ,  the  community  college  provides  the 
transitional  services  to  the  18  participating  school  districts,  collects 


evaluations  -from  worksite  supervisors,  principals /counselors  and' 
students,-  and  writes  upt  the  final  report  for  the  primksponsor.  ' 

••x*r    '    -  . 

In  Baltimore's  Harbor  Cj.ty  Learning  Program,  the  program  operator  . 

•  supplies  data  which  is  validated  by  th&  prime  sponsor."  Evaluation  takes, 
pfcace  three  time§  a  year,    dooperation  between  LEA  and  prime  sponsor  is 
made  easier  because  the  superintendent  of  schools  and,*he  prime  sponsoy 

•  director  'feach  report  directly  to  the  mayor.  0  ' 

*    A  representative  of  the  Balance  of  state  prim^sponsor  in  Michigan 
acknowledged  that  LEAs  were  opposed  to  evaluating  only  outcomes.  \ The. 
prime  sponsor  soon  realized  that  the'  process  wps'as  important  as  the 
product,  and  switched  to  .weekly  mfcnitorihg^  in  order. to  improve  the 
program  as  it  was  bfeifcg  run.'  I  . 

At<*the  Chicago  Conference,  the  LEA  presenter  pointed  out  that  the 
most^recent  YETP  -regulations  state  that  all.  work  e^erience  placement^ 
must  be  Certified  by  the  high  school  counselor  as  Appropriate  to  an 
Snrollee's  "career  planning."    The  presenter  said  that  thi*  requirement' 
is  the  ^first  mandated  connection  between  LEAs  and  the  prime  sponsor  and 
thai:  Vt  serves  to  promote  cooperation  in  evaluating  YETP  programs.  At 
the  Seattle  Conference/ a  participant  suggested  that  the  LEA  could  put 
together  an  impact  analysis  which  would  Supplement  the  prime  sponsor's 
Report  on  terminations  and  planned  vs. .  actual  performance  standards. 


Third-party  evaluation  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussiorf. 

S&me  participants  argued  that  a  third  party  evaluator  "was  preferable,- 

particularly  at  £he  beginning  of  a  program.    The  LEA  presenter  at  the  New 

Jfork  conference  'suggested  the  third  party  co-uld  establish  a  timetable 

when  things  were  expected^  to  take  place,  while  people  in  the  LEA  and? 

on- prime  sponsor  staff  were-  spending',  time  establishing  the  program.  A* 

separate  evaluator/  warned  a  participant  at  the  Philadelphia*  conference,' 

could* take  responsibility  away  from  school  people  and  program  operators. 

A^participant  in  the  Denver  conference  suggested  that  a  third  party  would 

add  questions  for  evaluation  that  .program  operators  might  overlook.-    In  a 

i 

*  •  i        «  *  1 
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VfcLsconsin  nine-county  Balance  of  State  program,  the  third  party  evaluator 
was  used  not  to  monitor  compliance  with  Department  of  Labor  criteria ,  but 
to  evaluate  'those  things  that  were  goads  of  the  program  operator. 
1  '.Several  participants  spoke  favorably  of  third-party  evaluation/* tfcey  are 
receiving  from  the  Northwest-Regional  Laboratory.  ! 


'  A  CETA  plarme^  fro©  the  King-Snohomish  prime  sponsor  recommended 
that  evaluation — and  funds  to  pay  for  it— come  from  several  parties  with 
different  interests  in  program  results:'    (1)  the  program  btaff,  (2)  poli- 
tical  decision-makers  suci^'as  mayors  or  city  council  members,  (3)  LEA 

.  educators ,  and  (4)  youth  who  have  already  gone  through  the  program.  ^ 
These  groups  should  be  k£pt  involved  throughout  the  program,  with  con- 

'tinued  feedback  from  them.  * 

*    /  • 
At/  each  Regional  Conference,  a  representative  of  the  Education 

Testing  Service  presented  information  op  a  new  method  of  employability 

assessment,  »the  Ptogram  for  Assessing  Youth  Employment  Skills  ^PAYES) • 

T^le  ETS  assessment  battery  was  developed  out  of  a,  concern  that  most  1 

secondary  achievement  tests'do  not  adequately  assess  the  kinds  of  skills  * 

many  young  adults  have,  because  those  tests >are  written  abfcve^  thei'r  . 

readibility  level  and  contain  alien  or  emotive  words .  that  skew  -the' 


results. 
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YOUTiJ  TALK  BACK 


t   *       At  each  of  the  10  Itegiojial  Conferences^  youth  participants^in 
YE  TP  programs  were  invited  to  appear  at  a  luncheon  an^  to  say. a  few 
words  about  their  experiences*'  At  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  13 

.    students  presented  parts  of  two  plays,  Colored  Girls  and  A  Day  of 
Absence,  which  depict  the  growing  up*problems  of  poor  minorities • 

At  the  other  Conferences,  the  youth  spoke  individual^*  Their 
comments  £  presented  below,  corroborate  many  of  the  points  made  in  the 
works^hdps  by  adults  running  youth  job  training  programs.    The 'fol- 
lowing 'themes  come  through  clearly: 


or 


ERIC 


Wdrk  experience  is  varied* 

1   CETA  jobs  are  seen  as  preparation  for  later  Jobs* 

Some  jobs  stimulate  career  interests,  while"' others  .tie 
in  directly  with  fcnown  career  interests* 

-       r  !  *    *  '  + 

Youth  appreciate  learning  practical  skills  « 
even  i&they  ate  not  career  related  v        /  w. 

Yctuth  like  contact  with  a  variety  of  people  and  are 
well-liked, by 'fellow  employees*  / 

Jobs  instill  Responsibility,  pjridp,  and  confidence*  " 


Some  youth  get  hired  by  the  company* 

v  / 

Program  staff  provide  emotional  support,  and  the' 
yoiith  get  close'  to  them* 

Earning  mopey  provides  a  healthy  financial  indepen- 
dence from  parents*  f 

^buth  begin  -to  apprebiate  the  work  ethic  and  the 
value  of  good  work  habits*  * 

There  is  positive  learning  from  a  job  that  is  not 
liked,  and  youth  can  be  switched  to  other  ^Jobs. 
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Victor,    i  work  as  a  custodia/at  a  hospital.    "It's  a  "good" 30b 
and  it  pays  gopd,  fcut  I  could  use  more  hours. 


Shaundra.    I  work  as  a  clerk  at  a  conference  center.    I  answer  the 
"telephone  and  hand  ov^  materials.  ""I  lika^this.  job  because  it  will  help 
•  me  with  my  future  jobs,  and  I  want  to  think  YETP  for' letting  me  'hjive  this 
job."  *  4  v 

Larry.    I  work  as  a  librarian's  assistant  at  two  different  librari.es. 
."£  like  to  work  there  because  I  like  to  meet  people."  *  * 

^     '  1 

,  Barbara.    I  paint  buildings.      /  .  * 

Nettifr.      "Thank  you/  YETP1 "  >  \ 

P  Terry*    I  work  at  a  residence  for  the  .eldetly.  ^1  help  feed  them  #nd 
•give  out  trays.    "It  helps  me  learn  about  life,  because  sometimes  they 
die  or  move  to  another  residence *" 

■      t,  ,  * 

/  <  ■ 

t. 

\ 

Tiwana.    I  work  at  a  hospital.   .Sometimes  I  take  medicine  from      '  ( 
l^he  pharmacy  to  patients.    I  like  fche  contact  witfTthe  patients.  "YETP 
has  helped  me  in  recognising  this  as  a  career."  g  t  %   

*m  "Sylvia.    I  also  work  at  a  hospital.    People  seem  to  like  me  vgry 
much.    The  YETP  progran/" teaches  me  a  lot,  and  at  least  I  know^I'm 
responsible  enough  to  have  a  job.    I.meet  a  lot  of  people  that' are  ~~ 
varied."    x  .      ■  ^      "  * 


Yolanda.»   I  do  typing  and  filing.     "CETA  gives  the  chance  to 
get  invplved  with  the  disadvantaged." 

LaVerae^    i^rork  at  a  laboratory  doing  tests  and  reading  slides. 
I  have  been  there  eight  months.    Before  that,  I  was  a  Mental  assistarit 
a^d  helped  pull  teeth.     "CETA  helps       with  my  bus  fare,  and  we  get 
to  talk  about  the  problems  we  have.    It's  a  great  program."  ^ 


Diana.    I  wotfk 


t 


r 


•     Diahe.    I  wojtk  fof  a  manufacturing  company*.    I  have  been  there 

•  «-  > 

.  since  February  1978.  I  will  be  lfeaving  the  YETP  program  in  September  to 
t go  "on  the  company's  payroll/  oecawse  my  supervisor  said  we  had  been  such 

good  workers.  "I  think  .the  CETA-progrlam  helped  me  through  high  school  • 
_  and  it  helped  me*  with  some*  of  the  things  I  really  needed.    It's  a  really 

nice  program." 

.  ■  .'       \ ' 

Cheryl.    .1  have  been  working  for  a-  year  as  a  nurse's  aide  at  a 
.nursing  home.    I  want  to  become  a  doctor/  so  they  put  me  through  classes 
to  become  a  certified  nurse's  aideX  "Even  though  I  do#'t  want  to  be 
a  nurse's  aic^e  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  it  will  be  nice  to  ge$  certified" 
I  know  I  can  do  something' and  can  get  a  job  "practically  anywhere." 
At  the  nursfng  home/  "I  make  bjeds"  and  wash  d£ad  people,"  so  if  I  can't 
become  0-  ddctor  I'll  be  able  to  work  embalming  bodies.    I'm  being  put 
t^dn  the  payroll  at  the  nursing  home.    CETA  gave  me  support,  saying 


"Cheryl,  keep  up  the  good  work/"  when  I  felt  I  couldn'*  do  Ttrt    "So  ^ 

'  now  I  believe  I  have  confidence  in  myse^/£*£nd  can  do  anything  I  want  9 

t^  do  now.    My  career  is  just  beginning  to  start."   /The  CETA  program 

is*  good  "to  a  certain  extent/"  but  I  wish%it  could  help^^?!  kids/ 

including  higher  income  people,  because  all  people  need  help  getting  t* 

jobs.    "Ybuhg^kidS- don' t  want  to  be  dependent  on  their  parents  for  every 

littl$  penny,  fl  want  to  be  able  tfb  buy  dresses  and  perfume  myself.", 

9  * 

Elaine.    I  have  been  working  in  a  shipj^inf^  room  for  a  year.  "People 
tre^t  me  great."    I  used  ,to  work  at  a  boy's  club  with  boys  aged  fkve  and 
six.    "They  gave  me  so  much  trouble  that  they  ran  me  away.    I  thought  I 
could  deal  with,  it,<but  I  couldn't."  'The  CETA  program  is  greatl  * 

Sylvia.    I  work  as^  a  social  worker'  $  assistan^.    I  help  clerks 
with  case]  work  and  go  to  houses  wfrere  .there  are  little^  kids  and  talk  id 
their  wJfpnts.    "This  is  a  nice  experience,  and  I'm  thinking  about  going 
to  class  so  I  can  become  a,  social  worker.^-  « 

Beatrice.    I  am  a  teacher's  assistant,  and  I  enjoy  working~for  •the 
teacher.    CETA  is  a  good  experience  "because  i,f  you  don't  know* what  you' 
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want  to  do. in  .life,  you* get  the  opportunity  to  learn  things  that  you 
•never  felt  you  could  do."    Now,  "I  have  a  determined  mind"  that  I  can  dote 
>  whatever  I  want."  "I  ehjoy  my  work  and  L  enjoy  the  people  around  me  who 
.work  with  me,  so  I  have  no  trouble."  • 

j       Linda.     I  have  been  Wprking  as  £  teacher' s  ,aide  for  18  months. 
I  teach  little  kids.     "It's  a  great  experience  for-  me,",  but  i-t  is  not 
just  the' job  itself;  I  see  the -need  to  get  tp  work  on  time,  and  I 
have  to  learn^how  to  get  along  with  oth§r  employees.    "It's  preparing 
me  for  «my  career  when  I  .get  out  of  school*    When  I  get  ready  to,gg 
•  out  into  the  world,  I'll  be  able  to  deal  with  it."    I  enjoy  being"  \ 
<Ln  the  CETA  program.    The  coordinator  is  "really  nice^    I  feel  proud 
that  I  got  myself  clothes  "^vmy  own."  .  I  plan  to  be  a  secretary,  av  * 
typist  or  a  receptionist,  so- ikope  to  be  placed  in 'a  bank^next  time,  r 
"I'dfiike  more  of  a  say", in' the  job  selected  for  me. 


* 


Dorothy.    I  work  at  a  hicfh  school  as  the  coordinators  ^assistant. 
CETA  \s  a  great  experience"  because  my  mother  doesn^  t  work,  and  my  • 
earnings  help  our  family.    In  my,  job,  "I,get*to  talk  to  different  ' 
people,  from  different  places^n  the  telephotfer  and  I  sQe  new, things 
everyday  and  meet  different  people*"    CETA  teaches  you  "to  work 
for  whatever  you  want — you  ciui't  depend  on  youf  parents  to  give  you 
^everything."  '  *    -     «       4         >  v 

1  •  •  • 

Bonnie.    I've  been  'in  the  CETA  program  for  two  years.  ■  I*ast  year  I-* 
.  did  timekeeping  for  different  worksites  and  "made  sure  tfiat  Tcids  got  the" 
right  pay.    Now  JL'm  a  clerical  a^te  at  a  grammar  school.    I  type  and-* 
answer  the  phone.   „<A  lot  of  people  have  "a  nasty  attitude  on  the,  phone, 
and* that's  not -the  way  to  be."  '  CETA  is.a^good  program,  "and  I  hope  it 
continues."  *  •  . 

Andrei.    I  work  Irf.  a  laboratory,  and  thatrs  good  because  I  want  to^ 
•  be  a  lab  technician. »  I  test  things  and  calculate -and  do  calibrations. 
"I'm  prdtid  because  I  can  kejg^up  with  all  the  others-  who  have *degree0, 


and  ~V m  eveji  doing  better  than  some  of  them."  ^  CETA  is  a  good  program  for 
all  young  people  ^   It  gives^fehem  a  chance  to  work  and  "keeps  them  from  0 
hanging  around,  on  the  streets • n  *  * 

-      •  (Tv         /'  " 

\  , 

*  Susan,    r  work  for  an  exterminating  company.    I  have  been  there 
1*8  iwnths,  "anu  I  lo\e  'it."  Vl  will  be  leaving  the  job  because  I  graduate 
and  go  on  with  my  schooling.    Even  though  I'm  going  into  medicine,  I've 
learned  in  this  .job  "how  to^talk  with  different  people  and  how  the  other 
half  lives #  *  ,  . 


V  Evelyn.  „  I'work  at  a  high  school  as'an  of f ice"  manager.    My  jpb 

-is  answering  the  phone,  filing  and  typing.    The  CETA  program  "showed 

\  »  .  • 

me  a  Ibt  of,  experience,  and  \  think  it  should  .continue."  A 

' .  - '  <      ^  .         t  • 

*  *  » 

Alfr£da.*  1  have  been  working  for  13  months  in  a  real  estate 

apptalsa^  office.    "My  supervisor  is  a  wonderful  lady,  and  I  get  along 
^ith  her  better  than  I  get  along  with  anybody.    I  have  d  very  good 

coordinator,  and  he  once  told  me  that  he  was  my  best  friend."    I  didn't 
'believe^  it  when  he  said  ip,  but  he  has  become  my  "best  friend  during  / 
*the~f>ast  fouif  years  since  I  let  him.    11.1  be  sorry  to  leave  the  CETA 

program,  "byt  I'm  glad  I'll  be  able  to  get  out  into  the  world  arid -do 

something better,  because  I'm  planning  to  gq  to  college." 

v    Jeffrey.    I  want  to  go  into'business  administration.    That's  my  - 
job.    I  supervise  telephones  and.  keep  timesheetfc,  ^valuation  sheets 

and  weekly  logs.    "Everyone  says  I'm'  a  great  young- man.    CETA  has 

\  ' 
taught  me  an  awful  lot."  \  j 

(      Melinda.  *  I  work  at  a  high  school.    I  answer  the  phojie,  file, 
itype^and  make  sure^my  supervisor  signs  my  timesheet.    "^te  have  a  lot 
'of  fun."    The  CETA  program  'is  good  for,  me,  because  1s2. 90 --that's  ^ 
money  .to  mei     I  can' buy  things  on  my  o^n  without  askihg  my' mother  all 
'the  time."  ^  ■ 

*  v 


T45        .  .  ' 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORKSHOP.  DISCUSSIONS 


The  workshops  were,  in  effect,  hearings  on  the  state  of ' collabora- 
tion between  the^CETA  system  and  educational^drganizatibns*  at  the  state 
and  local  level.   , For  the  most  they  provided ^accounts  of  success,  and 

failure,  of  informed  judgments  and,  misinformed  opinions,  of '  Ingenious  ' 
solutions  to  problems'  the  legislation  was  intended  to  solve  and  equally 
ingenious  evasions  of  the  intent  or  letter  of  the  llaw  and  regjxlaWops .  . 

If  the  Interest  of  the  cbuferences  was  to  ^lform  andf/thfough  infor- 
matiom  improve  collaboration  between  CETA  and  theschoqls,  *here  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  they  succeeded.     If  the  intent  was  also  to  glean 
information  that  would  guide  chartges"  in^ federal  policy*  Law^or  regulations/ 

it  is  Yikely  that  the  conferences  did  this  in  ways  that* are  as  effective 

.         -  '      .  .i  $  -v 

as  elaborate  evaluation  of  prefect  performance. 

.  Although  Some  Issues  were  dealt  with  in  a^most^every  workshop,  this 


summary  reports  on  them  only  in  the  workshop  in  which  the^were 
scheduled.    As  iiv  the  abbreviated  reports  that  follow,  tKiS  summary  » 
tries  not  to  judge  between  pbints  of  view  but  does  try  to  pick  ou^  those  1 
.  which  have  poricy  implications  and  which  have  may  not  be^n  noted 
other  examination &  of  CETA/LEA  collaboration. 


s  < 

The  first  group  of  workshops  tended  to  , produce  discussions  that 
were  more  descriptive  in  nature,  less  productive  of  insights  ^that/  could 
l^ad  to  resolution  of  key  issues  than  the  later  groups  of  workshops. 
Possibly  this. was  because  of  differences  in  workshop  .topics,  or  because 
>y  the  time  the  later  workshops  were  held,  conference  participants  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  clarify  their  thoughts  and  to  become  more^  opa^n 
with  one  another.  > 
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♦The  workshop  discussions  ar^  summarized  in  the  next  few  pages, 
•after  which- some  conclusions  are  drawn  •  *  -l 

t  i  - 

Workshop- A:    Understanding  LEA/GETA  Agreements  Under  YETP  * 

Workshop  A  demonstrated  a  need  for  basic  understanding  o£  how 
CETA  operates  and  th.e  ways  in^rtiich  CETA  can- deal  with  the  spools.. 
There*  was  lack  d4  understanding  that  stenimed  from  differing  jargon  and 
acronyms.  ■  Educators  were  generally,  unfamiliar  with  tht/purpose  or 
functioning  of  CET£  planning  councils  and  youth  councils •    CETA  personnel 
were  often  unfamiliar  with  well  established  programs  of  career  education, 
vocational  education,  cooperative  education  and  alternative  education 
that  are  similar  in  intent  to  the  youth  programs  that  the  CETA  legisla- 
tioi^calls  for*  * 


•  * 
The  topic  quesWons  of  Wofkshoa  A  tended  to  produce  anecdotal 
responses  that  did  axot  fit  a  pattern  nor  lead  to  resolution  of  funda- 
mental issups.    There. was  little  discussion,  for  example,  of  the.  ways 
that  CETA  sponsors ^ould,.  by  tl>e  terms  of  jpm  agreement,  hold  LEAs  account- 
able for ^educational  features  intended  by  the  CETA  legislation.  The 
discussion  did' not  reach  the^level  of  detail  that  would  raisSjLssues  of  * 
agreement  on  individual  educational  plans  for  YETP  participants  nor  6n 
work  assignments  that  the  schools  could  testify  cpmplement  the.  overall 
curr^j|^?-  of  a  student»    Nor  was  there  much  evidence  that  fche  LEAs  saw 
the'^^^r  A  a9reement  as  a  means  by  which  to  hold  a  prime  sponsor 
^accountable  ffar  the  planning  and  oversight  of  a  youtA  council  having* 
broad-based  community  representation  that  includes  educators  who  have 
concern  fo#^€he  overall  education  of  young  people . 


ess 


Workshop  B:    YETP,  The  »Privatd  Sector  and  Community  Based 
Organisations  (CBOs)  C 


Community-Based  Organizations 

•  The  workshop  presenters  emphasized  the  ways  in  which  commundlty-based 
organizations  (CBOs)  can  help  a  school  distri<atfr"6r  CETA  p/ime  spohsor 
provide  educational  alternatives  that  tfie  schools  cannot  dffer  or  do  not 
wish  to  offer.    A  number  of  participants  agreed  that  alternatives  were 
needed  and  that  CBOs^might  help,  but ' in  the  discussions  that  followed, 
these  opinions  stood  out: 

"  •  CBOs  can  help  with  programs  for  dropouts,  but  for-  in~/7 
school  youth,  CBOs  are  often  viewed  as  .competing^edJ^ 
the  schools  ahd  duplicating  their  efforts* 

-'  '    '       .*     •    -  j[\ 

The  business  communijty  prefers  to  work  with  the  schools 
rather  then  CBOs  because  the  schools^  have->grfia£«r  conti-  ^ 
nuity^and  standing.  ,  "  J 

•  Some  participants  disagreed  that  CBOs  cure  less  well  re- 
garded, citing  the  YMCA  and  the  Philadelphia  Federation  of 
Settlements  as  examples  of  organizations  that  have  community 

*  respect  and  whose-  rescStsfceS'  can *be  drawn  upon  by  the  schools, 

"        -.-organizations  that:  can,  by^vlrture ,  of  funding  from  a  variety 
^  of  sour  ties,  develop  educational  alternatives  that  are  more 

.  -responsive  to  .  the  nee&s  of  youths  who  have  done  poorly  in 
school.  ^ 

r 

N 

The  Private  Sector 

•  The  workshop  participants  spoke  of  the  importance  an 
employer  gives  to  employee  attitudes.    Some  recommend  place- 

,        „  ment  only  for  stiu^eni^s  with  positive  attitudes  for  fear  of 

losing  an  employer*  s  "'cooperation,  but  others  spokg  of  "excess 
screening"  that  discourages,  applicants. 

\     ■  ' 

v       m    /  Private  Industry  Councils  and  unions  -are  best  for  lining  up 
Y  *    jobs  in  big ^Business,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  "best  for 

middle  sized  f£rm^,  and  communit^rbased  organizations  are 
well-suited  to  approach  small  firms  and  retail  establishment^* 
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•  9  . .  Many  employers  lack  confidence  in  CETA  or  State  Employment* 
Service  referrals •*  Employers  yill  work  with  the  schools, 
<  1         .  y*^™^11*  0i?  a  Perso^  basis,  in  pi  aging  students,  even  though 
*&y,  <•  ^j&^fi*  arrangements  often  lead  to  competition  between 
^fe$chool-based  programs  for  job  slQts.    f  r 

■    :     -       .  . 

Workshop 'C&H:    Authority  and  Responsibility  in  LEA/Prime  Sponsors  ^ 
Agreements       »  • 

%  * ;   L   • '  - 

^  Tbe  workshop  discussions  dealt  more  with  the  things  on  which  LEAs  - 

and'pxjime  sponsors  *tend  to  agree  or  disagree  and  on  the  procedures  for 

entering  into  an  agreement  than  they  did  on  what  the  subfetance  of  a 

.      *  .  *  . 

wri£t§n  agreement  ought  to  be*    Participants  .reported  a  need  for  common 

►n  of  terms,  for  a^greater  fanjilarity  with  law,  regulations,  'and 
contracting  procedures,  for  in-service  tr4ining(  of  personnel,  for  simpli- 
fied* recordkeeping  and  reporting,  for  a  better  match  between  the  timing  - 
o$  federal  funding  and  the  school  year,  and  for  greater  interchange 
b$twesn  tl\e  boards,  councils  and  other  policy -makers  of  the  CETA  and 
ecyrfcftional  organizations  •  * 

> 

Workshop  b:    Prime  Sponsors  and  LEA:    Differences  y.n  Philosophy  and  Goals 

'«  V 

x        *  *  >  t  * 

iffere  tended  to  be  an  understanding  of  the  differences  between  CETA 
and  the  schools,  summed  up.  by  one  workshop  participant  in  these  words: 

.    •  ~ 
,   X         role  of'  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  all  its  stud^Sfea" 

to  function  in  society;  the  focus  is  on  the  high  schoor  degree 
obtained  through  academic  classroom  training.    The  ^role  of  CETA 
is  to  prepare  economically  disadvantaged* youth,  both  in  and  out 
of  school,- for  future  unsubsidized  employment;  the  focus  is  on 
$ur^rival  skills  obtained  through  woirk  experience  and  special 
training.    Educators  are  more  interested  in  long-t^rm  results, 
CETA  with  immediate  Job  placement. 


Some  LEA  participants/  objecting  to  the  stress  on  differences  with 
CETA,  pointed' to  thpJLr  own  internal  problems  and  to  variations  among 
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schools  In  the  emphasis  placed  on  career  education,  on  vocational  educa- 
~,  tion,  and*  on  traditional  academic  programs*    *Some  suggested  that  schools 

*  ,and  prime,,  sponsors*  differ  less  in  philosophy  and  goals  than  in  political 

*  * 
orientation  and  organizational  -procedures •  .  .  <  s 

*  *  •  • 

participants  agreed  that*- differences  '.n  ph:  \6^c/iy -.an'""  goals  tend  to 
be  aggravated  by  procedural  differences  and  by  last-minute  planning.  '  Thb 
schools  complained  of  too  little  time  to  develop  the  proposals  requested 
by  the  priafe'  sponsors  /  too  little  time  to  design  programs  that  meet  YETP  , 
criteria,  and  too  little  time  to  adjust  school  schedules  to  the  needs/ of  . 
YETP ,  participants  •    Arrangement^  have  to  be  mfde  informally  ,x  counting  oil 
good  faith, that  is  made  uncertain  by  frequent  turnover  of  prime  sponsor 
staff.  j 


Workshop  E:    Serving  Special  Populations*  Under  YETP 


The  workshop  participants  were       general  Agreement  that  the  needs  of 
"special  populations"  should  have  priority  in  YETP  programs/  but  participants 
extended  the'  categories  beyond  those  suggested  in  the  workshop  agenda. 
"Special  Populations,"  they  agreed,  could  include:  „ 

•  -      the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
4         to  dropouts 

A  •       juyenile  offenders  1  * 

' .  exceptional  youth 

*         <■       *  « 

•  ^ needy  youth  who *are  not  disadvantaged  > 

o       youth  who  face  special  barriers  to  employment,  including :^  # 

-  students  in  higH  ri/sk  of  dropping  out*      <r^\     '  * 

-  socially  disadvantaged  youth 

-  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  » 

. -    y<$uth  with  "poor  attitudes"  x  i 

pregnant  youth  and  unwed  mothers ' 

-  ethnic  minority  youth 

-  limited-English-speaking  youth 


(  '4  •  N 
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-  Native  Americans      ,  *  * 

-  disabled  veterans  '  ,  1 

Participants  noted  that  "barriers  to  emplo^ent"  is  so  vague  a  term 
as  ,to  make  uncertain  what  services  can  be  offered  to  whom*  :  Others 
reported  that  YE*P  funds  have  been  Used  to  alleviate  some  of  the  financial 
burden  imposed  by  P.L.  94-142,  The  Education  of  All  Handicapped* Children 
Act  of  1975,      '  J 

?  y 

^Participants  disagreed  on  whether  the  special  populations  should  be 
in  programs  by  themfielves  or  mixed  with  others*    They  raised  the  same 
issues  covered  in  the  discussion  of  "targeting"  reported  in  Workshop  D. 
Th^ reported,  in  addition  that: 


Schqoland  prima  sponsor  efforts  to  develop  in-school  programs 
£(?r  drppouts  have  .not  beeix  effective*    Dropouts  do  aot  want  to 
reltuj?d  to  a^  structured  school  settipg,  particularly  that  of  the 
school  they* left.    School  principals  and  counselors  do  not  want 
.  the  return  of  dropouts  who  were  the  source  of  discipline  prob- 
lems.    (There  was  marked  disagreement  on  this  issue,  partic- 
ularly where  there  were  alternative  prpcframsx  for -dropouts  .4) 

*  Employees  are  less  inclined  to  'hire  youth  from  ^Bpec\*l  popula- 
tions.   Juvenile  offenders  and  the  -handicapped  were«cited  as 
populations  for  whi^ch  this  is  particularly  true. 

(/C$ptimum  age  for  YETP  enrollment 'could  not  be  agreed  upon;  some 
argued  that  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  should  have, 

priority  since  many  would  Otherwise  enter  the  work  force  ill 
prepared,  while  others  favored  help  for  youngey  students  so  as 

to  dev^ldp  motivation  for  career  preparation. 

-     *  *  & 

Eligibility  baded  on  family  Income  seemed  particularly  unfair 
when  applied  to  handicapped  youth.    For  juvenile  offenders,  it 
appeared  ,to  be  a.  restriction  that  could  be  overcome  by  con* 
sidering  them  "tfrarda  qf  the  state." 

The  minimum  wage  is  too  high  for  handicapped'youth;  tliey 
should  start  lower  and  receive  raises  leased  upon  jfcb  per- 
formance. .      y  *    f  • 

Handicapped  youth  beed^ore  supervision,  often  more  than 
a-  school  canpDrovic».  j\ 
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•  Vocational  education  departments  have  non-handicapped  students 
waiting  for  jobs  and  are  reluctant  to  favor  the  handicapped, 
particularly  when  the  need  for  additional  supervision  disrupts- 
other  class  members* 

•  There  are  successful  alternative  programs  for  teenage  parents, 
for  youth  with  language  barriers,  an<d  for-7 youth  with'  family 
problems* 

Workshop  F;    Revolving  Fiscal  Year  Differences  Between  LEAs  and  CETA       '  . 

The  design  and  management  of  i^-school  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Programs  is  hampered  by  differences  between, the  school .calendar  and  the 
timing  of  Congressional  appropriations  and  Department  of  Labor  allocations 
A  school  frequently  doe^  not  deceive  its  grant  until  after  classes  have 
begun  in  the  ffcllf-that  is, . after  'schedules  are  fixed  and  students  are  4 
assigned    and  long  after ,  telchers  and  counselors  have  been  hired  and 
assigned.    Typical  of  the  problems  that  this  causes  and  the  solutions 
that  have  been  worked  ou£~are  the  following: 

i 


CETA  projects  are  treated  as  add-ons  to  regular  school  programs* 
Regular  teachers  and  counselors  take  on  an  extra  load  and  are 
paid  overtime.    Students  partidipate  as  time  permits,  during 
1  study  hall  periods  or  after  scEool. 

.      *  m 

•  The  CETA  prime  sponsor  enters  into  a  multi-year  agreement  with 
a  sphool  district  contingent  upon  the  level  of  the  Federal  . 

'  oraot.    The  prime  sponsor  Tffiacy  fctsk,  as  in  Boston,  that  Jihe 
School  district  submit  a  proposal  that  lists  programs  in  order 
of  priority  with  the  understanding  that  as  many  will  befunded'- 
83  the  prime  sponsor's  allocation?  will  permit. 

•  JV  long-term  contract  between  CETA  and  the  schools  is  seen  in 

j       v^san  Francisco  as  taking  much- of  the  politics  out  of  CETA  fund- 
ing.   Long-term  understandings  are  seen  in  Chicago,  however, 
as  a  way  of  excluding  competition  by  alternative  educational 
,    '  agencies.  *  • 

•  Competitive  iiiddiiig  by  individual  schoolsror  community-based 
organizations  is  seldom  practiced  since  neither  the  Prime 
Sponsor  nor  ,a  school  district  can  make  awards  until  af t$r  the 
allocation"  level  is "known,  usually  after  scho<fr  has  begun. 
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.  ♦  •       In  some  states,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
a*1*  the  x  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

•  provide  fynds  to  school  districts  in  advance  of  th^  CE*A 

%*  allocation,    They  do  so  on  the  stpeagth  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Balance  of  "state  Prime  Sponsor  whereby  CETA  funds  will 

•  support  the*  State  five  year  plan  for  vocational  education  and 
>        its  three  year  plan  for  career  education,  . 

•  In  some  instances,  the  ndsmatclT"betweeh  School  calendars  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  appears  to  favor  the  creation  of  alternative 
educational  centers ,  both  for  dropouts  and  for  students  enrolled  in 
-tegular  school  programs ;    Students  may  enroll  in  these  center* 

at  any  time,  may  enter  auxiliary  school  programs  or  GED  programs, 
may  graduate,  or  move  to  other  programs  at -any  time, 

•  B£  arbitrarily  limiting  program  overhead  to  20  percent,  some 
schools  report  that  program  quality  .suffers  or  they  are 
obliged, to  do  things  that  are  contrary  to  the  intent  or  the 
letter  of  law, , 

•  Many  CETA  youth^programs  normally  overstate  their  budgets, 

•  then  underspend  in  the  regular  schdol  year  or  duting  the  summer 
so  as  to  have  carryover^  funds  for  the  fall.    Some,  however, 
report  conflicts  in  policy  between  the  Employment  and  Training 
Division  and  the  AiMit  Division  of '  the  Department  of '  Labor  as 
^  to  whether  this  practice  is  allowable. 

Workshop  Gt    Work  Sites  and  Work  Site  Supervision  for  YETP  .  ^ 

v.  "  A    .  •» 

Workshop  G  participants  questioned  the  feasibility  of  matching  an        •  * 
individual' ^  interests  with  opportunities  for  learning, at  a  worksite. 
Not  only  is  it .hard  to  do,  but  few  youth  have  a  clear  sense ^of  aareer  \ 
goals.    YETP  programs,  they  said,  are  aimed  primarily  at  dropou^preven- 
tion  or  at  teaching  work  attitudes.    Positive1  .work  attitudes,  they  tended 
to  agree,  are  more  important  than  interests,'  basic  skills,  or  work 
skills. 


'      Participants  stressed  the  importance  of  'combining  work  experience 
with  transitlon-to-work  services,  the  importance  of  reflecting  upon  expe- 
rience/ ,of  aiiessing  what  has  been  learned  from  it,  6$  .what  might  have  ' 
been  learned,  and^f^what  to  look  for  in  the  next  work  assignment,  TlTey 
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tended  to  agree  that  private  sector  t/ork  Assignments  are  less  frequently 
make-tfork  and, are  more  frequently  wefll-supervi'sed  thar^  public  sector  work 
experience.    They  thought  thaV  supervisors  who  expectedKtoo  little  of 
youth  could  have  a  negative  effect  69  attitudes  and  interests  a^d  .that 
public  sector  wofk  site  sujgg^visors  often  take  on  mpre  youth  than  they 
can  handle. 

*  Although  some  school  coordinators  make  frequent  visits  to  job  sites, 
many  workshop  participants  emphasized  the  need  to  protect  a  supe^T^pr 
from  intrusion  and  a  need,  if  the  supervisor's  good  will  is  to  be 
maintained,  to  defer  to  his  or  her  judgment  on  matters  of  hire  and 
fire.  •  Most  participants  recommended  that  a  Supervisor  be  given  an  . 
advance  report  on  a  st^ent's  work  history  and  academic  performance  but 
were  divided  on  reporting  family  status,  "psychological  profiles,"  hnd  , 
the  li£e.    They  encouraged  the  development  o£  z  closeness  of  the  kind 
that  occurs  when  a  supervisor  becomes  friend,  mentor  and  model* 

Workshop  I  and  K:    Fitting  YETP  Into  the  Education  System 

The  workshops  were  expected  to  deal  with  the/Vays  that^CETA  Youth  • 
Qnployment  Training  programs  could  tie  in  i^ith  school  programs  foj:  basic 
•   skills  training  and  for  career  'knd  vocational  education;  how  YETP  could 
fit  into  the  regular  school  day;  and  what  would  happen  to  the  YETP  pro-: 
gram  if  Federal -funding  were  to  stop*  * 

There  were  reports — Boston,  and  KingrSnohomish,  Washington^  are 
eican^pteg— that  wo  A  efxpferience  is  not  well  tied  in  with,tfie  school,  day; 
/even  so,  if'CETA  funding  stops,  school  system  money  would  be  used  to  * 
carry  on  soma  of  the  programs,  with  participants  expected  to  find  work 
experience  sites  .in  the  private  sector.  * 

Several  school  systems  report  that  they 'have  benefited  from  tying 
YETP  to  career  education  (Sacramento,  Calif o£nia;  Beloit,  Wisconsin; 
'Central  Texas;  and  Rocklani}  County,  New  York)  or  have  decided*  based  upon 
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their  YETP  experience,  to  make  this  connection  (DeKalb  County,  Georgia). 
But  thef  report  that  if  CETA  -funding  for  subsidized  work  experience  and 
transportation  were  to  stop,  so  would  these  aspects  of  their  programs. 

several  projects  reported  that  YETP  supplements  their  remedial  pro-, 
grams  for  language  and  mathematics  and  some  reported  that  they  need  such 
help  because  the  basic  skills  of  their  YETP  students  are' too  low  to  get  a 
job.    Others  thought  that  there  were  insufficient  CETA  funds  for-"basic  . 
skills  .training  or  that  there  is  not  enough  time  for  such  training  before 
graduation. '  * 

/  / 

Several  projects  rfeport  that  rather  than  attempt  tq  fit  YETP  into 
the  school  day,  they  ha^e  established  separate  learning  centers  where 
dropouts  and  high  school  students  pan  work  out  a  curriculum  that  comple- 
ments work  experience  and  can  be  scheduled  to  fit  in  with  it, 

1  *  r 

Worxshop  Jt    Selling  Ygfrp-tp  Educators   

f 

Workshop  J  participants  focused  largely  on  reasons  for  educators' 
mistrust  of  CETA.    There  was*an  effort  to  dispel  the  idea  that  CETA  was 
transitory,  unduly  subject  to  political  whim,  supportive  of  make-work  in-  '  ■ 
come  transfer,  $reem£tive  in  seeking  to  change  the  education  of  poor 
youth,  insensitive  to  the  problems  of  the  schools,  and  unappreciativel'of 
school  achievements.    There  was  al;so  an  effort  to  explain  that  CETA  law, 
regulations,  the  role  of  Regional  Department  of  Labor  offices  and  vulner- 
ability to  politics  at  the  national- and  local  level .gave, substance  to 
charges  ob  this4ind..   Workshop  participants  described  methods  of  involv- 
ing educators  in  planning  councils  and  regional  meetings,  howschdol 
superintendents  were  woo  over  and  how  forerunner  superintendents  were 
called  upon  to  help  pursuade  their  colleagues.    They  told  of  success  in 
^approaching  school*  boards  and  ways  to  draw  i^oA  the -linkage  funds  of  the  ! 
State  Department  of  Education. 
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Both  school  and  CETA  participants  tended  to  agr«*e  that  CETA-funded 
Youth  Emplpyment  and  Training  Programs  should  be^promoted  on  the  basis  of 
the  benefits  they  bring  to*  the  schools.    They  cited  these  benefits: 

•   *    Trans  it  ioiJ\sewices  can  be  provided  to  students  not  eligible  J 
for  CETA  subsidized  work:  experience-- e.g.  transportation,  career 
information  Materials/  a  career  center  that  is  available  to  , 
.  parenis  and  other  adults •    4  %  •    -  * 

.  o       CETA  work  experience  pity  keeps  prospective  dropouts  in  school- 
r  and  lures  dropQUts  backr  both  of  which  increase  a  school's  % 
\  allocation  of  ^tate  funding  based  upon  the  number  of  students 

enrolled.  -  • 

r  ,  A 

©       By  using/CETA  funds  to  focus  on* the  economically  disadvantaged, 
0     schools  jean  extend  their  ovta  funds  to  the .  remaining  school 
population. 

K 

o       The  schools  benefit  when  students  receive  CETA  pay  for  in-school 
custodial  or  clerical  work  or  for  service  as  teacher  aides. 

^V^^y^ETA  funds  can  supplement  existing  cooperative  education  or 
work  study  programs. 

\ 

%.      9£ta  youth  programs  provide  a  screening  device,  for  entry  to 
existing  vocational  education  programs. 

a       The  CETA  prime  sponsor  can  take  responsibility  for  determining 
which  students  are  eligible,  according  to  family  income  and 
thereby  avoid  the  appearance  that  the  schools  are  discrimi- 
nating on  the  basis  of  income. 

•       CETA  activities  can  be  -scheduled  after  the  regular  school  day  , 
^  that  none  of  the  youth  are  pulled  out  of  regular^ classes^to 
attend*YETP  classes  or  go  to  work  sites. 

9       Few  workshop  participants  spoke  of" the  need  for  special  in- 
service  training  for  teachers  or  counselors  ih  YETP  programs 
but  several  described  special ' sessions  to  discuss  both  changes 
in  the  law  and  regulations  a,nd  also  problems  in  operating  K 
programs.  .  ,  * 


J 


Workshop  L»    Evaluating  YETP  Programs    .  - 

.  Many  Workshop  L  participants  saw  evaluation  primarily  as  a  means 
to  monitor  programs  and  «to  assess  their  strategies  at  the  end  of  a  year;  » 
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few  saw  it  as  a  ^way  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  a  program.    Some  were  " 
,   critical  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  initiating  new  youth  programs" 
before- having  a  uniform  assessment* procedure;  others  objected  to'the 
use  of  comprehensive  participant  test  'batteries  that  the  Department'  * 
recommended.  *   v*      x  ^ 

Many  participants  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  CETA  reporting  re-  . 
•  guirements  because  they. fail  to  measure  certain  aspects  of  program  suc- 
cess and  often  have  an  adverse  affecf  -on  efforts  to  achieve  program  goals. 
They  though^:  t:hat  CETA's  pressure  for  "positive  terminations"  discourages 
enrollment  of  youth  wifh  the  most  severe  problems  and  that  preparation 
,;,for  a  job  often  conflicts  with  preparation  for.  a  career.    Some  cited  a, 
■  preference  for  measures  such  as  reduced  absenteeism,  higher  graces,  and 
attitud\  changes. 


Participants  were,  for  the  most  part,  unaware  of  the  many  studies, 
including  longitudinal  studies,  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  spon- 
sored for  the  evaluation  of/training  programs,  and  thus  were  also  unaware 
of  the  implications  that  these  studies  have  for  the^design  of  their 
programs .  X 


/CONCLUSIONS  * 

L  -  "  '  ' 

.    These  10  regional'  conferees,  in  conjunction  with  the  15  mttii- 
confer,ences  for  CETA^ersonnel  and  their  LEA  counterparts,  ,  the  48  state 
survey  of  C ETA/LEA  agreements,  and  the  nine  site  visits  to  CETA/LEA 
•    pro^cts  provide  some  cleaV  insights  into  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  the  problems  that  remain  in  achieving  collaboration' between  CETA,  and 


< 

the  schools. 


1 


One  difference  between  the  pric^itie's  of  schools  and  .CETA  stands 
out.    CETA  favors  the  concentration  of  funds  on, poor  youths  in  their  late 
teens  who  have  not  done  well  in  school;  the  schools  favor  preventive 
measures,  such  as  career  education ^that  will  benefit  all  youths. 
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 ,  *      Collaboration  haar  of'ten  resulted  in  compromise  that  involves  'ttife  use 

*    *      to  the  fullest  extent  that  CETA  laws  indx regulations  permit  of  CETA  funds 
to  provide  all  youth,  regardless  of  family  income,  with  counseling 
occupational  and  education  and  training  information;  placement  services; 
job  referral  information;  and  help, to  overcome  job  related  sex  stereotyping. 
The,  effect  of  such  compromise  is  to  increase  the  number  of  youth  who  can 
benefit  from  what  has  been  learned  from  career  education  and  from  CETA 
employment  ang  training  programs.    However,  the  wider  distribution  of  ^ 
1  services  ca*f  also  reduce  the  number  of  poor  youth  who  receive  employment 

subsidies  or  reduce  the  resources  Available  to  individual  participants. 
This  approach  also  diminishes  the  opportunity  for  schools  to  offer  &*  + 
comprehensive  alternative,  a  kind  oiTsecond  chance  Sor  many  po^  youth 
'whose  prospects  are  otherwise  quite  ble&k. 

Most  of  the  programs  that* have  ,been  created  through  CETA/LEA  collab- 
oration  and  compromise  are  consistent  with  the  intent  az>d  letter  of  the 
f  -       law.    They  include:  m 

w  ■  '  .        j    +  ■• 

•    Programs  that  complement  and  axe  a  natural  extension  of  well 
established  career  education  programs. 


Alternative  education  programs*  that  draw  upon  the  combined 
resources  of  CWSTA  amd  the  st^te  and  local  educational  agencies. 
Programs,  such  as  Utah's  Skills  Center,  are  attracting  dropouts 
and  regular  students  who  are  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out.  They 
appayejitly  succeed  in  targeting  funds  <^n  the  poor  without  the  ill 
effects  that  arej^ften  thought  to  be  associated  with  segrega- 
tion according  to  family  income. 
♦ 

Programs  that  cjatbine  work  experience  with  transition- to-work 
services  in  w^ys  that  stress  the  importance"  of  reflecting  upon 
the  experience,  assessing  what  has,  been  4leamed-£rom  it,  and  what 
to  look  f6r  Tn  the  next  job. 

Programs  that  have  d&veloped  supervisor  training  that  involves 
efforts  to  assure  their*  participation,  in  an  overall  educational  * 
program  for  each  participant.  r 

YE TP  programs  that  supplement  school-based  remedial  programs  for 
the  basic  skills.  ,  * 
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gut,  some  of  the  programs  have  elements  which, <in  the  name -of  collab-    .    ( *\ 
ora-tton,  contravene  the  intent  of  the  law  and  appear,,  in  some  instances,  *  * 

to  be  unlawful:  ^"S..  * 

•    Some  schools,  apparently  with  CETA  approval,  use  CETA  fund's  td~  ~* 
replace  state  and  local  funds  for  the  ^educational  programs  and 
supportive  services  they  norm'axxy  provide  co  poor  youths*  Thp 
m    schools  then  reallocate  their  state  and,  local  funds  to  programs 
for^all  youths*  *  *  1 

^.V  f  > 

©    Some  CETA jftrime  sponsors  and  school  systems  have  entered  4jito  ^ 
multi-ryear  arrangements  which  have  the  effect  pf  making  it  hard,     1  ^ 
for  commynity-Based 'organizations  to  compete  with  the  schools 
for  the  provisio'n  of  training  or  work  experience  components., 
Although  the  long  term  agreements 'are  of ten' intended  to  provide  a 
solution  to  problems  stemming  from  l&te  or  uncertain  funding  from 
CETA,  £hey  may  also  inhibit  the  participation  of  community-based 
organizations  as  intended  py  the  law    They  need  not  do  so  if,  in  * 
the  understanding  between  the  prime"  sponsor  with  the  LEA,  it  is^  - 
agreed  that  the  LEA  will  subcontract  w£th  community  based  organi- 
zations where  time  permits  and  where  this  can  be  done  to  good 
•  effect.  )  4  '  '  - 

Becduse  of 'late  or  uncertain  funding,  CETA  prime,  sponsors  approve 
YETP  in-school  programs  that  rely  upon  regular  teachers  and  coun- 
selors taking  on  over-tiifcte  responsibilities  or  they  dpprove  pro- 
gram that  take  place  entirely  after  school  hotars  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  classroom  scheduling.    To  assign  additional  responsibil- 
. ity  to  teachers  and  counselors  who  "often  a$e  already  overloaded  * 
reduces  th^  likelihood  that  YETP  programs  will  include  the  new 
and  demanding  counseling  and  work  supervision  features  that  the  *  m 

Youth  Act  calls  for.    This  approach  reduces  the • chances  that  0 
these  program^  can  demonstrate  success  and  earn  a  place  in 
the  school  curriculum  that  is  not  totally  dependent  on  CfiTA 
funding.    Advance  CETA  funding,  a}t  lea^t  for  in-school  programs, 
seems  clearly  necessary  if  the  intent  of  the  Apt  is  to  be  carried^  . 
out,  and  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  efficiently. 

•    The  schools  and  Q^TA  prime  sponsors  have  generally  reached 
agreement  on  procedures  -fpr  the  award  of  academic  credit, 
but' no  ^ener^lly  accepted  pro«|dure%  has  femerged.    usually  work 
experience  and  the  educational  services  that  relate  to  it  ar**- 
considered  as  vocational,  in  nature,  seldom  as  offering  a  di£ferent 
meaAs  fpr  learning  the  core  subjects  of  schooling — English,  * 
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»  mathematics/  and  social  studies.  Noticeable  exceptions  are  the 
Experience  Based  Career  Ecfocation  programs  which  have 'developed 
pore  Aibject  syAabuses  that  complement  and  draw  upon  work 

^  experience.    These  appear  to  stimulate  progress  in  the  core^ 
subjects  that  is  as  great  as  would  have  been  * achieved  if  their  + 
participants  had  continued  with  their  reoular  school  curricula* 


i    There  was  seldom  evidence  that  local  educational  agencies  and 
CESft  prime  sponsors  have  entere'd  into  ^agreements  in  which  the 
schools  give  assurances  that  th^vd)d  .certify  that  work  experi- 
ence "is  an  appropriate  cpfaponentoFthe  ovefall  education  pro- 
grams f qsJeach  youth  as  well  as  cezAiQ^&dt.  the  j  obs  provided 
are  relevant  to  the  educational  and  career ^gbals  of  participating 
yoUth — a8  called  for  in  sections  436(c) (4^  and  (6)  of  the  Act. 
Where  these  issues  were  discussed,  it  was  mostly  to  emphasize  the 
difficulty  of  matching  work  experience  to  the  educational  and 
career  goals  of  youth  who  have  not  yet  developed  then*.    There  w^s 
l*4tl$  discussion  of  overall  educational  programs  for  each  youth/  k 
apparently  because  these  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  counseling 
services  available  to  these  programs.    The  impression  gained  from 
.these  discussions  isjjbha*  the  CETA/LUk agreements  seldom  abide  by 
V)sectfbn  436(c)(3)  which  Requires  assurances  that,  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  the  schools  and  used  by  them  to  pay  for  the 
counseling  and  other  services  that,  are  needed  in  order  to  certify 
that  workexperience  and  jobs  are  appropriate  components  of  an 
overall  educational  program  for  each  youth. 

•    There  appears  to  be  frequent  agreement  between  CETA  prime  spon- 
sors and  the  schools  tjiat,  because  CETA  funds  are  insufficient  to 
reach  alltpoor  youth  who  necflt  a  second  chance,  monies  should^et^. 

Gfi*  Concentrated  pn  the  youth  most  in  need — on  'the  handicapped  or  oir  \S 
teenage  parents,  for  example.    But,  while  collaboration  of  this 
kind  delivers  deryices  to  teenagers^  who  clearly  need  it,  it  does 
littfe  to  address  the  principal  objective  of  this  Demonstration  ^ 
Projects  Act— that  is, to  determine  whether  the  schools  and  CETA, 
acting  together, ^can  provide  comprehensive  educational  alterna- 
tives for  all  poor  youth.  ^  *  & 
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LESSONS  LEARNE'b  FROM  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE* 
15  YETP/CAREER  EDUCATION  MINI -CONFERENCES 

KENNETH  B.  HOYT 

DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION  '  °* 

AT  FIRST  BLUSH,  TO  MAKE  A  SPEECH  AT  THE  END  OF  A  SOLUTION-ORIENTED, 
WORKING  CONFERENCE  SUCH  AS  THIS  MAKES  ABOUT  AS  MUCH  SENSE'  AS  WATERING 
ONE'S  LAWN  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  A  HEAVY  RAIN.     FURTHER  REFLECTION,  HOWEVER, 
J4IGHT  LEAD  ONE  TO  CONCLUDE  THAT  THERE  IS  SOME  POSSIBLE  POINT  IN  CON- 
SIDERING SOME  BROAD  GENERALIZATIONS  GROWING  OUT  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  ISSUES, 
PROBLEMS,   AND  CONCERNS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  UNDER  DISCUSSION.     I  WANT  TO 
ATTEMPT  TO  STATE  HERE  THE  BROAD-BRUSH  GENERALIZATIONS  THAT  I  GAINED  FHpM 
CONDUCTING  THE  15  MINI -CONFERENCES  FROM  WHICH  THIS  CONFERENCE  PROGRAM  HAS 
BEEN  GENERATED.     I  THINK  THEY  HAVE'  SERIOUS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  "WHERE^  DO 

WE  GO  FROM  HERE? n  QUESTION  EACH  OF  US  HOPEFULLY  NCW  FACES. 

t 

these  Remarks  are  divided  into  three  parts,    first, yi  want  to  present 

SOME  GENERAL .OBSERVATIONS'  REGARDING  THE  CONSTRUCTION  fcND  OPERATION  OF 
LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  AGREEMENTS y^^AT  THE  135  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THESE  15 
MINI-CONFERENCE  CONVINCED  ME  REPJUJSENT  THE  TRUTH.     SECOND,   I  WANT  T£ 
COMMENT  BRIEFLY  ON  WHAT  NOW  SEEM  TO  ME  THE  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  STILL  TO  BE 
SOLVED  IN  BRINGING  A  QUALITY  EMPHASIS  TO  LEA/PRIME  SPONS OR/ESTEEM E NT S^  ON 
A  NATIONAL  BASIS.     FINALLY,  I  WANT  TO  CONCLUDE  BY  SUMMARISING  WHAT,  TO 
ME,  NOW  REPRESENTS  MAJOR  CHALLENGES  FOR  CHANGE  FACING  BOTH  LEA4  AND  CETA 
PRIME  SPONSORS  IN  THEIR  ATTEMPTS  TO  WORK  BETTER  TOGETHER. 


Remarks  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  10  regional  conferences  on  YETP 
AND  CAREER  EDUCATION  held  during  the  period  June-August,  1979. 
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WHILE  I, WANT  TO  GRATEFULLY  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  TREMENDOUS  HELPFULNESS  OF  EACH 
MINI-CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANT  IN  SUPPLYING  M£f  WITH  INPUT  FOR  THESE  GENERALI- 
ZATfONS,  I  WANT  SIMULTANEOUSLY  TO  ABSOLVE  EACH  F ROMANY  DIRECT  ACCOUNT- 
f*  ABILITY  FOR  WHAT  I  SAY.     IF  I  FAILED  TO  LISTEN  AS  WELI^  AS  I  SHOULD,  THE 
FAULT  IS  MINE/  NOT  THEIRS. 

LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  AGREEMENTS  UNDER  YETP;  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
THIS  PRESENTATION  PROPERLY  BEGINS  WITH  A  SERIES  OF  OPTIMISTIC  OBSERVA- 
TIONS PROVIDED  ME  BY  THE  ACTIONS  OF  THESE  MINI-CONFBREtJCE  PARTI(fcPANTS.  * 

♦  -  *v 

I  GiyE  THEM  TO  YOd  HERE  UNDER  AN  ASSUMPTION  THAT  AN  OBSERVATION  DOESN'T 
NECESSARILY  HAVE  TO  REPRESENT  A  DEEP  SENS^  OE  WISDOM  IN  ORDER  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED  IMPORTANT.     OPERATIONAL  WISDOM  IS  FULLY  AS  IMPORTANT  AS 
PHILOSOPHICAL  WISDOM/   IT  SEEMS  TO  ME. 

4 

FIRST/   I  AM  MORE  CONVINCED  THAN  EVER  THAT  LISTENING  TO  THE  ISSUES, 
PROBLEMS/   AND  CONCERNS  OF  PRACTITIONER^  IS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  POSSIBLE  BASES 
FOR, REVISING  AND  REFINING  NATIONAL  POLICIES  -  INCLUDING  LAWS/   RULES/  AND 
REGULATIONS.     PRACTITIONERS  ARE  THE  REAL  EXPERTS  IN  DISCOVERING  THE 
LOOPHOLES/  THE  INCONSISTENCIES,  AND  THE  WEAI>NESSES  OF  THE  LAWS  THEY  ARE 
CHARGED  WITH  IMPLEMENTING •  ,  IF  THIS  PROJECT  ACCOMPLISHES  NOTHING  MORE/  IT 
WILL  HAVE  BEEN  WORTHWHILE,  IN  MY  OPINIONr  IF  IT  SERVES  TO  ILLUSTRATE  TO  ' 
FEDERAL  POLICYMAKERS  THE  IMPORTANCE  -  AND  THE  ESSENTIALNESS  -  OF  LISTENING 
TO  AND  LEARNING  FROM  PRACTITIONERS.     NOTHING  COULD  BE  MORE  IMPORTANT. 

* 

SECOND,  *HESE  MINI -CONFERENCES  HAVE  CONVINCED  M?  THAT,  IF  A  PROBLEtf  CAN 
BE  IDENTIFIED/  PRACTITIONERS  EXIST  SOMEWHERE  WHO  ARE  FINDING  INNOVATIVE 
AND  CREATIVE  WAYS  OF  SOLVING, IT.     OF  THE  514  ISSUES  RAISED  BY  THESE 

^IINI-CONFERENCE  .PARTICIPANTS,   I  FOUND  NONE  THAT  THEY  COULD  NOT  DISCUSS 
CONSTRUCTIVELY  FROM  A  SOLUTION  STANDPOINTS     SOMEONE  COULD  ALWAYS  BE  FOUND 
WHO  HAD  FOUND  A  WAY  OF  DEALING  CONSTRUCTIVELY  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  EXPRESSED. 
INVARIABLY,  WIJEN  THE  PARTICIPANTS  "BRAINSTORMED"  A  PROBLEM,  THEY  CAME  UP 
#ITH  A  NUMBER  OF  ADDITIONAL  .SOLUTIONS  THAT  COULD  BE  EFFECTIVELY  APPLIED. 
AS  OF  NOW/  I  NO  LONGER  BELIEVE  THERE  ,ARE  ANY  PROBLEMS  WITH  RESPECT  TO, 

£EA/PRIME  SPONSOR  AGREEMENTS  THAT  DEFY  WORKABLE  SOLUTIONS  SATISFACTORY  TCT^ 
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"ALL  PARTIES  CONCERNED.     THIS  INCLUDES  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
DIFFERENCES,  TO  THE  "RED  TAPE"*  PROBLEM,  TO  PROBLEMS  OF1  ACADEMIC  .CREDIT,  % 
AND  TO  ANY  OTHERS  THAT  COULD  BE  NAMED.  *  . 

THIR&r  I  AM  l^W  CONVINCED  THAT  THE  "COMMUNICATION  PR03LEM ; "  MENTIONED 
SO  FREQUENTLY  IN  THESE  MINI-CONFERENCES,   IS  ONE  OF  THE  EASIEST  TO  ^fcVE. 
ALL  THAT  IS  INVOLVED  IS  A  WILLINGNESS,  ON  THE  PART  OF  PERSONS  ^REPRESENTING 
BOTH  THE  LEA  AND  THE  PRIME  SPONSOR,'  TO  TAKE  THE  TIME  NECESSARY  TO  LISTEN 
AND  LEARN  FROM  EACH*  OTHER.     I  KNOW  THIS  IS  TRUE  BECAUSE  WE  ILLUSTRATED  IT 
£N  EACH. OF  THESE  15  MINI-CONFERENCES.  \tRUE,   SOME  WORDS  -  SUCH  AS  "OJT," 
"WORK^EXPElSfeNCE, "  AND  "ACADEMIC  CREDIT"  DIDN'T  INITIALLY  MEAN  THE  SAME 
THING  HO  LEA  PERSONS  AS  THEY  MEANT  TO  PRIME  SPONSOR  REPRESENTATIVES,  BUT 
THAT  PROVED  TO  BE  NO  M&JOR  PROBLEM.     WHEN  BOTH  ARE  WILLING  TO  LEARN 
TOGETHER  FROM  EACH  OTHER,   THE  COMMUNICATION  PROBLEM  DISAPPEARS.     THE  KEY 
INGREDIENTS  INVOLVED  ARE  TRUST/' PBSPECT,   AND  TIME.     EACH % OF  US  HAD  THE 
POWER  TO  M#®  THESE  INGREDIENTS  AVAILABLE. 

.FOURTH,   I  AM  FIRMLY  CONVINCED  THAT  THE  INNOVATIVE,  CREATIVE  THINKERS 
NEEDED  TO  MAKE  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  AGREE- 
MENTS AT  THE  £OCAL  COMMUNITY  LEVEL  DON'T  ALL  LIVE  IN  URBA^  AREAS.  WE 
HAVE  MUCH  TO  LEARN  FROM  THOSE  IN  RURAL  AMERICA  WHERE  BUREAUCRATIC  CON- 
STRAINTS DON'T  EXIST  TO  STIFLE  CREATIVITY.     I. WOULD  DEFY  ANYONE  TO  FIND 
A  MORE  INNOVATIVE  WAY  TO  CONCENTRATE  A  YETP  EFFORT  ON  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  AND  STILL  MEET  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD'S  REQUIREMENT  THAT 
YETP  BENEFIT  ALL  STUDENTS  THAN  DID  LADQ^E  LIVINGSTON  IN  RURAL  DECTA 
COUNTY,  COLORADO.     SIMILARLY,  I  WOULD  COMPARE  THJ^  "CAREER  EMPLOYMENT 
EXPERIENCES'*  OF ^ LINDA  PHELPS  INJUJSSELL  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY,  WITH  ANY  OTHER 
I  HAVE  SEEN  IN  TERMS  QF  THE  EXEMPLARY  WAY  IT  MEETS  BO&i  THE  LETTER 
AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  YETP  LEGISLATION.     WE  WOULD  ALL  DO  BETTER  IF  WE 
LISTENED  TO  THOSE  FROM  BOTH  RURAL  AND  URB^N  AMERICA  MORE. 

FIFTH,   I*AM  NOW  CONVINCED  THAT  THERE  EXISTS  NO  BASIC  INCOMPATIBILITY 
BBOTEEN  CETA'S  EXPRESSED  CONCERN  FOR  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AND 
THE- PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATOR1 S  CONCERN  FOR  ALL  YOUTH.    • OUR  MINI -CONFERENCE 
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PARTICIPANTS  PROVIDED  ME  WITH  EXAMPLE  AFTER  EXAMPLE  »OF  WAYS  IN  WHICH  '' 
SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  AIMED  AT  PROVIDING  CAREER  INFORMATION  FOR  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  COULD  ALSO  BE* MADE  AVAILABLE ?  AT  MINIMUM  COST  TO  THE  LEA, 
FOR  ALL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  AGE  YOJJTH.     FURTHER,  AS  THEY,  DISCUSSED.  PROBLEMS  ,  * 
CONCERNED  IN  HELPING  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH,   IT  WAS  OBVIOUS  THAT  THIS  SAME  KNOWLEDGE 
COULD  WELL  BE  USED  BY  LEAs  IN  THEIR  ATTEMPTS  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
«     CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES  FOR  ALL  YOUTH.     BEYOND  THIS,  THE  NUMBER  OF 
LEAs  TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  SPECIAL"  YE TP  PROVISIONS  ALLOWING  FOR  UP  TO 
'  1 0%  OF  "YE TP  FUNDS  TO  BE  SPENT  IN  EFFORTS  FOR  ALI/YOUTH  REGARDLEsV^F^T 
SOCIOECONOJ|IC,CONDITIONS  AND  THE-  EVEN  FAR  GREATER  NUMBER  TAKING  ADVANTAGE 
OF  YETP  PROVISIONS  THAT  ALLOW  LIMITED  "TRANSITION  SERVICES"  FOR  ALL  YOUTH 
ALSO  MADE  IT  CLEAR  THAT  THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  INCOMPATIBILITY  ON  THIS  POINT 
BETWEEN ' PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

FINALLY,   I  HAVE  LEARNED  FROM  THESE  MINI -CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS  THAT 
THERE  APPEARS  TO  'BE  NO  DISCERNABLE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
/  DISTRICT  PERSONS  AND  PERSONS  REPRESENTING  PRIME  SPONSORS  IN  TERMS  OF  l 

their  concerns  for  serving  youth's. need  for  employability  skills,  the 

OBVIOUS  CONFLICTS  THAT  ARISE  JiEJWEEN  AN  EMPHASIS  ON  "EMPLOYMENT"  VERSUS 
"EMPLOYABILITY"  IN  OTHER  KINDS  OF  PRIME  SPONSOR/LEA  RELATIONSHIPS  DOES 
NOT  SEEM  TO  BE  PRESENT  WHEN  YETP  IS  CONSIDERED. '  WHILE  OBVIOUS  PROBLEMS 
STILL  EXIST  IN  TERMS  OF  DOL  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS/  THESE  PROBLEMS  DO  NOT 
APPEAR  TO  EXTEND  TO  WORKING  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PRIME  SPONSOR  RE PRE SEN - 
.     TATIVES  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATORS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  YETP.     BOTH  SEEM  GENERAL£Y"To" 
•    AGREE  THAT  THE  PRIME  AND  OVER-RIDING  PURPOSE  OF  YETP  iflES  IN  THE  DOMAIN  ' 
OF  PROVIDING  YOUTH  WITH  GENERAL  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  THAT  WILL  ENABLE 
THEM  TO  BECOME  PRODUCTIVE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

WITH  THIS  SET  OF  GENERALLY  OPTIMISTIC  OBSERVATIONS,  LET  ME  NOW  TURN  TO  ' 
WHAT  APPEARS  TO  ME  "'TO  REPRESENT  THE  GREATEST  PROBLEMS  YET  REMAINING  WITH 
'  RESPECT  TO  YETP. 
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X  \  **1 
PROBLEMS  YET  TO  BE  RESOLVED  IN  YETP  IMPLEMENTATION  EfffrORTS    "  •  » 

I.  EMPHASIZEj/EARLIER  'THAT  NO  YETP  PROBLEMS  EXIST  WHICH  ARE  NOT  NOW  BEING 
SOLVED1,   TO  SCME  EXTENT,   IN  ACTUAL  PRACTICE.     KEEPING  THIS  GENERALIZATION 
IN  MIND,   IT  NOW  SEEMS  APPROPRIATE  TO  DISCUSS  BRIEFLY  THREE  OF  THE  MAJOR 
PROBLEMS  WHICH,   WHILE  SOLVED  IN  SOME  COMMUNITIES,   ARE  YET  TO  BE  FULLY 
COMPREHENDED  ^£ET  ALONE  SOLVED  -  IN  MANY  OTHERS* 

v  THE  FIRST  PROBLEM  CENTERS  AROUND  THE  SPECIAL  PROVISIONSvFOUND  IN  YET£> 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE'WO^  EXPERIENC^  ASPECT  OF  "CAREER  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERI- 
ENCES" FOR  IN-SCHOOL  YOUTH.     SECTION  680.7  (LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

I 

AGREEMENTS),   PART  (D)  OF  THE  CETA  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  UNDER  TITLE  JV, 
PAI^T  Al REQUIRES  AMONG  "ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS,"  THE  FOLLOWING: 


"(1)  ASSURANCES  THAT' PARTICIPATING  YOUTH  WILL  BE  PROVIDED 

CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE,  WHICH  WILL  IMPROVE  THEIR  ABILITY 
TO  MAKE  CAREER  DECISIONS  AND  WHICH  WILL  PROVIDE  THEM  WITH  BASIC 
WORK  SKILLS  NEEDED  FOR  RE6ULAR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SELF -EMPLOYMENT ; " 
(UNDERLINE  ADDED)       .  $  * 

"(3)  ASSURANCES m  THAT  .JOBS  PROVIDED  UNDER  THIS  PROGRAM  WILL  BE  ^ 

CERTIFIED  BY  *TtfE  PARTICIPATING  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  OR  INSTITU- 
TION A£>  RELEVANT  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CAREER  GOALS  OF  THE 
PARTICIPATING  YOOTH^  ,  , 


"(5)   AN  ASSURANCE  THAT  CAREER  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE  OPPORTUNITIES 
v        PROVIDED  WILL  BE  CERTIFIED  BY  A  SCHOOL-BASED  COUNSELOR  AS 

BEING  RELEVANT  TO  THE  CAREER  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  * 

YOUTH  BEING  PROVIDED  THOSE*  OPPORTUNITIES. " 

»  *. 

THERE  APPEARS  TO  BE  NO  GREAT  PROBLEM  FOR  THOSE  YETP  YOUTH  WHO  ARE  ENROLLED 
IN  A  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.     THE  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
PORTION  OF  "CAREER  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCES,"  FOR  SUCH  YOUTH,  SEEMS  TYPICALLY  ' 
TO  BE  TIED  TO  THE  WORK-STUDY  PORTION  OF  THE  LEA'S  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OFFERINGS.     SO  LONG  AS  IT  IS  IN  THE  SAME  AREA  AS  THE  GENERAL  OCCUPATIONAL 
FIELD  FOR  WHICH^THE  STUDENT  IS  PREPARING,   ALL  THREE  OF  THE?E  SPECIAL 
ASSURANCES  CAN  BE  MET 'WITH  LITTLE  DIFFICULTY.  * 
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THE  PROBLEM  APPEARS  WHEN  ONE/ RECOGNIZES  THAT  NOT  NEARLY  ALL  YETP,  ELIGIBLE 
YQUTH  ARE  ENROLLED  -  OR  WANT'  TO  ENROLL  -  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
FURTHER,  MANY  OF  THESE  YOUTH,  PRIOR  TO  THEIR  YETP  PARTICIPATION,  HAVE 
MADE  NO  CLEAR  CAREER  CHOICES.     OUR  MlSl -CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS  REPORTED 
TO  US  THAT  THEY  HAVE  DISCOVERED  MANY  YETP  ELIGIBLE  YOUTH  WHO,  WHILE 
'  SEVERLY  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED,  ARE  INTELLECTUALLY  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED. 
WHILE  TpEY  HAVE 'MADE  NO  CLEAR  CAREER  DECISIONS,  THEY  ARE  PERSONS  FOR  WHOM 

college  and  university  education  should  represent  a  viable  option*."  / 

FOR  STUDENTS  NOT  ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  THEN,   IT  SEEMS  OBVIOUS 
THAT  THE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PORTION  OF  THEIR  "CAREER  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE" 
MUST  BE  CARRIED  OUT  WITHIN  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  NOT  THE 
FURTHER  ACQUISITION  OF  ENTRY  LEVEL  VOCATIONAL  SKILLS.     THE  SELECTION  OF 

.  Worksites,  the  nature  of  work  .site  supervision,  and.the  necessity  for 
rotating  work  sites  so  as^tlx  maximize  career  expi^rat^n^obportunities 

ALL  RljPE^SENT  ^CRUCIAL  PROBLEMS  TO  EfE  SOLVED  'IN  MEETING 'jJUffiSE  SPECIAL  YETP 
ASSUR^NdES  FOR  YOUTH  NOT  ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

SOME  LEAS  APPEAR  TO  BE  "SOLVING"  THIS  PROBLEM  THROUGH  LIMITING  YETP 
CAREER  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCES  ONLY  Tp  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 
/  ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.     ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION 
IN  YETP  HAS  BEEN  DETERMINED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  BASED  ON  ECONOMIC  FACTOfcS, 
NOT  ON  WHICH  CURRICULUM  THE  YOUTH  HAS  CHpSEN  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 
MUCH  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  IN  ORDER  FOR  THIS  REQUIREMENT  TO  ^E  FULLY  MET. 
SOLUTIONS  ARE  READILY  AVAILABLE;  THEY  NEED  TO  BE  UTILIZED. 

m 

THE.  SECOND  PROBLEM  THAT  BECAME  APPARENT  DURING  THE  MINI -CONFERENCE'S     .  , 
THAT  THERE  IS  NO  SENSIBLE  OR  LOGICAL  WAY  LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  AGREEMENTS 
CENTERED  AROUND  YETP  CAN  BE  DIVORCED  FROM  OTHER  DESIRABLE  KINDS  OF 
LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  RELATIONSHIPS.     OUR  MINI -CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS,  TIME  / 
AFTER  TIME,  FOUND  THEY  COULD  DISCUSS  YBTP  ONLY  IN  RELATION  TQ,  TITLE  II  OF 
•CETA,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM/  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS  OF  CETA'S  TITLE  VII,   AND  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
GOVERNOR'S  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS  FOR  CETA.     WHILE  -THE  LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR 
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AGREEMENTS  CALLED  FOR  IN  CETA'S  TITLE  IV,  SUBPART  A,  PERTAIN  ONLY  TO  ^ 
YETP,  THERE  SEEMS, TO  BE  AN  OBVIOUS  NEED  FOR  SUCH  AGREEMENTS  TO  BE  EX- 
TENDED  BEYOND  THIS.     AGAIN,  THIS  IS  A  PROBLEM  WHICH,  WHILE  BEING  SOLVED 
NOW  IN  SOME  COMMUNITIE^,  #  HAS  NQT,  BY  AND  LARGE,  YET  BEEN  EV?N  RECOGNIZED 
IN  MANY  PLACES.     IN  RETROSPECT,  I-  CAN  SEE  THIS  AS  ONE  OF,  THE  MAJOR 
wxSTAKLo  I  wADE  I*  SETTING  UP  THESE  MINI -CONFERENCES.     THANKS  TO  THE 
PARTICIPANTS,  WE  WERE  ABLE  TO  CORRECT  TfilS  MISTAKE  TO  SOME  EXTENT. 

THE  THIRD  PROBLEM  IS  THAT  OF  BETTER  CO-ORDINATING  YETP  ACUITIES  OF 
COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATION?  (CBOs)  -  INCLUDING  BOTH  THOSE  INVOLVING 
IN-SCHOOL  YOUTH  AND  THOSE  INVOLVING  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH  <-  WITH  THOSE  *  # 
ACTIVITIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  XETP  LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  AGREEMENT*     THE  NEED 

for  greater  interaction  among  representatives  of  prime  sponsors,  of  cbos, 
and  of  leas  in  discussing  issues,,  problems,  ajnd  concerns  related  to  both 
short  range  and  longer  range  plans  is  now  very  clear  to  me.  so,  too,  is 
the  need  to  recognize  and  capitalize  on  the  involvement  of  cbos  in  yetp 
Activities  designed  to, serve  in-school  youth  -  particularly  those  con- 
cerned WITH  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION  -  AS  WELL  AS  THE  JOINT 
EFFORTS  OF  CBOs  AND  LEAs  TO  SERVE  YETP*  ELIGIBLE  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOOTH. 
HERE,  AGAIN,  IS  A  MAJOR  MISTAKE  I*MADE  IN  PLANNING  THE  «IN  I -CONFERENCES. 
HAD  I  KNOWN  THEN  WHAT  THE  -HfN  I  -CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS  HAVE  SINCE  TAUGHT 
#E,   I  WOULD  HAVE  ARRANGED  FOR  CBQ  REPRESENTATIVES,  AS  WELL  AS  REPRESEN- 
TATIVES FROM  BOTH  THE  PRIME  SPONSOR  AND  THE  LEA,  TO  BE  PRESENT  FROM  EACH 
COMMUNITY  REPRESENTED  AT  THE  MINI -CONFERENCE.     I  THINK  WE  COULD  ALL  LEARN 
FROM  STUDYING  THE  EXAMPLE  FOUND  IN  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN,  WHICH  'INVOLVES 
REGULAR  JOINT  MEETINGS  OF°  ALL. 

« 

»  * 

YETP  LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  AGREEMENTS  t     WHERE  DO  WE  FO  FROM  HERE? 
AS  A  FINAL  PART  OF  THIS  PRESENTATION,   I  WOULD  .LIKE  TO  COMMENT  BRIEFLY  ON 
THE  "WHERE  DO  WE  GO^FROM  HERE? w  QUESTION.     AGAIN,  MY  REMARKS  ARE  BASED  ON 
WHAT  I  THINK  I  HAVE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  135  PARTICIPANTS  REPRESENTING  70 
COMMUNITIES  WHERE  SUPPOSEDLY  VIABLE  LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  AGREEMENTS  ARE  IN 
OPERATION.     I  LISTENED  TO  AND  LEARNED  FROM  THESE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  APPROXI-, 
MATELY  150  HOURS  OF  INTENSIVE  DISCUSSION  AND  HAVE  SPENT  MUCH  MORE  TIME 
**. 
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THAN  WRITING  UP  THE  NOTES  I  TOOK  AND  STUDYING  THE  MATERIALS  PARTICIPANTS 

*  *  ■ 

GAV   TO  ME,     I  DO'NOT=  PRETEND  THAT  THESE  PARTICIPANTS  HAVE  ALL  THE  • 
ANSWERS  NOR^THAT  I  HEARD  PERFECTLY  WHAT  THEY  WERE  TRYING  TO  SAY.     I* DO 

r 

CONTEND  TH^T/^AS  EXPERIENCED  PRACTITIONERS  REPRESENTING  BOTH  PRIME. 
SPONSORS  AND  US  As,  THEIR  VOICES  DESERVE  TO  BE  HEARD •  |* 


THE' OVER-RIDING  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THESE  PARTICIPANTS  WAS  THA^fcOTH  PRIM? 

SPONSORS  AND  LEAS  NEED  TO  PAY  MORE  ATTENTION  TO  AND  LEARN  TO  FORM  A  JOINT 

PARTNERSHIP  IN  MEETING  THE  GOALS  OF  YETp/  AS,  STATED  BY  THE  CONGRESS,. 

WHICH  IS:       ^  * 

^^^^  - 

"..•TO  ENHANCE  THE  JOB  PROSPECTS  AND  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  YOUNG  ' 
PERSONS,   ESPECIALLY  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGE?  YOUTH,   TO  ENABLE  THEM 
TO  SECURE  UNSUBSIDIZED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTORS 
OF  T#E^£NOMY"  *v  '  m 

PRIME  SPONSORS  NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  SIGNIFICANT  SHIFT  -  FROM  A,  REMEDIAL, 
SPECIFIC  JOB  TRAINING  TYPE  OF  GOAL  TO  A  PREVENTIVE/DEVELOPMENTAL  GOAL  OF 
PROVIDING  YOUTH  WITH  GENERAL  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  -  FOUND  IN  THE  YETP 
LEGISLATION  AS  OPPOSED  TO  OTfiER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  CETA  LAW.  t SCHOOL  DIS-  / 
TRICTS  NEED  TO  RECOGNISE  THAT  THIS  BASIC  GOAL  OF  YETP  SHOULl5  £E  AN 
INTEGRAL  PART  OF  TH&  GOALS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  -  NOT  JUST  AN  "ADD  ON" 
TO  BE  EMBRACED  ONLY,  SO  LONG  AS  THE  YETP  FUNDS  ARE  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO 
LEAs. 

THE  NEED  FOR  JOINT  COMMITMENT  TO  AND  UNDERSTANDING  -OF  THE  MEANING  AND 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  THIS  BASIC  GOAL  MUST  SE  SHARED  JOINTLY  BY  PRIME  SPONSORS 
AND  BY  LEAS.     THIS  CAN  BEST  BE  DONE  IF  LEA  AND  PRIME  SPONSOR  PERSONNEL, 
JN  EACH  COMMUNITY,  ARE  WILLING  TO  TALK  TO  EACH  OTHER,  .TO  RESPECT  EACH 
OTHER,  TO  LEARN  FROM  EACH  OTHER,  AND  TO  WORK/TOGETHER  IN  A  TRUE  PARTNER-  , 
SHIP  MANNER  IN  BOTH  FORMING  AND  IN  CARRYING  OUT  THE  LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR 
AGREEMENT.     IT  IS  A  PARTNERSHIP  -  NOT  AN  ADVERSARY  -  RELATIONSHIP  THAT  IS 
NEEDED.     A  PARTNERSHIP  THAT  CONCENTRATES  ON  HOW  M#CH  HELP  ACCJUJES  TO 
YOUTH,  NOT  ON  WHICH  ASPECT  OF  WHICH  "BUREAUCRACY"  RECEIVES  CREDIT  FOR 
PROVIDING  THAT  HELP. 
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BOTH  PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  LEAs  NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  GREAT  NEED  TO  BRING 
EQUITY  -  NOT  JUST  EQUALITY  ^  OF  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH  IN  PROVIDING  THEM  WITH  THE  BASIC  ACADEMIC  SKILLS  AND  THE  GENERAL 
EMPLOYAB ILITY  SKILLS  REQUIRED  TO  CHANGE  WITH  CHANGE  IN  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SOCIETY.     PRIME  SPONSORS  NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  AND  ACCEPT  THE  FACT  THAT  MANY 
OF  THE  SPECIAL  FACILITIES,  MATERIALS,   AND  PROCEDURES  PAID  FOR  BY  YETP 
FUNDS  TO  SERVE  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  CAN,   IF  LEAS  ARE  WILLING  TO 

USE  THEIR  OWN  FUNDS,   ALSO  BE  USED  TP  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  NON-YETP  ELIGIBLE 

7 

YOUTH  -  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  WHO  ARE  "AI/40ST  ELIGIBLE"  AND  CERTAINLY  IN 
GREAT  NEED.     SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  NfcED  TO  ACCEPT  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  GIVING 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  WHILE  NOT  LOSING 
SIGHT  OF  THEIR  NEED  TO  SERVE  ALL  STUDENTS.       '  — 

BOTH  HRIME  SPONSORS  AND  LEAS  NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  GENERAL  EMPLOY- 
ABILITY  SKILLS  SOUGHT  THROUGH  YETP  CANNOTNBE  ADEQUATELY  PROVIDED  IF  WE 
WANT  UNTIL  YOUTH  REACH  AGE  16  TO  BEGIN.     NEITHER  WILL  THE  GOALS  OF  YETP 
BE  MET  SIMPLY  BY  TAKING  MORE  ADVANTAGE  OF  PROVISIONS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
INCLUSION  OF  14-15  YEAR  OLDS.     THE  LEAS  MUST  ACCEPT  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
BEGINNING  THIS  TASK  EARLY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  YEARS.     THE  PRIME 
SPONSOR?  MUST  LEARN  TO  RECOGNIZE  AND  APPRECIATE  THIS  KIND  OF  LEA  CONTRI- 
BUTION .BY  REWARDING  THOSE  LEAS  WHO  ACCEPT  IT  THROUGH  THE  AGREEMENTS 

NEGOTIATED, 
t 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  NEED  TO  LEARN  MUCH  MORE  ABOUT  PUBLIC  SECTOR 
EMPLOYMENT  (PSE)  AND . HOW  TO  USE  PSE  RESOURCES  IN  THEIR  TOTAL  WORK/  x 
EDUCATION  EFFORTS.    /7RIME  SPONSORS  NEED  TO 1  UNDERSTAND  AND  DEAL  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY  WITH  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EMPLOYERS  IF  THERE  IS  TO  BE  ANY  HOPE  OF 
EXPANDING  CAREER  EXPLORATION  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH.     BOTH  PSE  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  REPRESENTATIVES  MUST  BECOME  JOINT 
PARTNERS  WITH  PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  LEAS  IN  MEETING  THE* GOALS  QE  YETP. 

■   ^  .      # . 

f 

BOTH  PRIME  SPONSORS  .JVND  LEAs  NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  AND  CAPITALIZE  ON  THE 

> 

HIGH  DEGREE  *IN  SIMILARITY  » OF  GOALS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  YETP  AND  THE  CAREER 
EDUCATION  INCENTIVE  ACT.     THE  CETA  LAW  REQUIRES  THAT  THIS  BE  DONE.  EVEN 

4 
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IF  THIS  WERE  NOT  A  LEGAL  REQUIREMENT,  IT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  ANYWAY.  HOW  BEST 
TO  USE  CETA  GOVERNOR'S  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS  TO  MAKE  THIS  LINKAGE  IS,  AS  OF 
NOW,  STILL  LARGELY  AN  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM. j  SOLUTIONS  MUST  BE  SOUGHT  AND 
FOUND  QUICKLY.  IF  SUCH  SOLUTIONS  ,00  NOT  INVOLVE  VCXZATIONAL  EDUCATION,  AS 
j  WELL  AS  CAREER  EDUCATION,  THE  YOUTH  WE  ALL  SEEK  TO  StaVE  WILL  SUFFER.  ^ 
THESE  YOUTH*  ARE  TOO  IMPORTANT  TO,  ALLOW  PROBLEMS  OF  "Tuk^SMANSHIP"  TO 
PREVENT  US  FROM  HELPING  THEMT  < 

WAYS  MUST  BE  FOUND  TO  BETTER  LINJC  THE^  CAREER  EDUCATION  EFFORTS  OF  LEAS , 
THE  YE  TP  TOTAL  EFFORT,  AND  THE  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  OF  CETA  TO 
BETTER  SERVE  SEVERELY  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH.     OUR  FAILURE. TO 
DO  SO  IN  THE  PAST  H£S  RESULTED  IN  A  SELF-FULFILLING  PROPHECY  OF  FAILURE 
FOR  THE  SYEP  PROGRAM  WHICH  NEED  NOT  AND  SHOULD  NOT  OCCUR.     IT  IS  FRUIT- 
LESS TO  THINK  ABOUT*  PROVIDING  SYEP  -ELIGIBLE  YOUTH  WI^H  GOOD  WORK  ATTI- 
TUDES IF  THE  ONLY  INPUT  IS  THE  SYEP  EXPERIENCE  ITSELF.     THIS  EXPERIENCE  - 
BADLY  NEEDED^  MEET  OUR  EQUITY  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  OUR  MOST  SEVERLY  ECO- 
NOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH- -  MUST, BE  SUPPLEMENTED  BOTH  BY  INDEPENDENT 
LEA  EFFORTS  AND  BY  THE  JOINT  LEA/PRIME  SPONSOR  EFFORTS  REPRESENTED  BY  THE 
YE  TP  AGREEMENT.  ?  ^ 

THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  Of  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  TO  ACQUIRE  A  SOLID 
FOUNDATION  IN  BOTH  ACADEMIC  SKILLS  AND  GENERAL  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  MAY 
WELL  CALL* FOR  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  MANY  SUCH  YOUTH  -  AND  FOR  COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  % 
OTHERS.     THIS  PROBLEM  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ADEQUATELY  SOLVED,  -  OR  EVEN  FACED/  -  IN 
MANY  COMMUNITIES.     WE  SHOULD  DELAY  NO  LONGER. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  *  » 

THERE  IS  MUCH  MORE  *T0  SHARE,   BUT  TIME  WILJ/NOT  "PERMIT  ME  TO  DO  SO.     LET'  . 
m,  THEN,   CONCLUDE  WITH  A  FEW  FINAL  OBSERVATIONS  REPRESENTING  THINGS  I 
LEARNED  FROM  6UR  MINI -CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS  THIS  YEAR. 

,.  '  •       •  / 

first,  i  * found  myself  amazed  at  how  well  *  and  how  quickly  -  ye tp  has 
been  implemented  in  the  communities  represented  in  these  mini -conferences. 
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THE  AMAZING  THING  IS  HOW  MUCH  AND  HOW  WELL  -  NOT  HOW  POORLY  -  YE  TP  HAS 
BEEN  .IMPLEMENTED.  <  * 


^SECOND,  THE  70  COMMUNITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  THESE  15  MINI -CONFERENCES 
CERTAINLY  CAN  -  AND  SHOULD  -  BE  USED  TO  COUNTERACT  SOME  OF  THE  BAD  PRESS 
YE  TP  IN  PARTICULAR  AND  CET?A  IN  GENERAL  HAS  BEEN  RECEIVING.   ^THEY  HAVE  ^- 
SOLVED  PROBLEMS.     T^EY  HAVE  HELPED  YOUTH.     THEY  HAVE  ^MONSTRATED  THAT 
YE  TP  CAN  WORK.     I  HAVE  MUCH  MORE  CONFipENCE  IN  YETP  NOT  THAN  I  HAD  WHEN 
THIS  PROJECT  BEGAN.     I  HOPE  THIS  CONFERENCE  HAS  LEFT  YOU  WITH  SIMILAR 
FEELINGS  OF  OPTIMISM. 


FINALLY/  I  AM  CONVINCED  THAT  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  BEHIND  AND  THE 
RATIONALE  FOR  THE  YETP  LEGISLATION  ARE  BOTH  SOUND  AND  NEEDED.     I  AMte  NOT 
ALL  CONCERNED  THAT  THIS  IS  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  LAW  INSTEAD  OF  AN 
EDUCATION  LAW.     THE  IMPORTANT  HgING*IS  THAT  IT  IS  A  LAW  VERY* BADLY  NEEDED 
BY  THE  YOUTH  OF  OUR  NATION  -  AND  BY  OUR  NATION  ITSELF.     IT  IS  NOW  UP  TO 
ALL  OF  US  TO  JOIN  FORCES  TCTvJdAKE  SURE  THAT  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  BEHIND 
fHIS  LEGISLATION  ARE  PRESERVED  AND  IMPLEMENTED.     WE  HAVE  ALREADY  COME  A 
LONG  WAY..    THERE  IS  STILL  MUCH  TO  DO.  , 
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